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INTRODUCTION 


There  is  no  doubt  that,  at  the  beginning  of  MacDonald’s 
career  he  was  animated  with  a  zeal,  as  strong  as  it  was 
sincere,  to  better  the  lot  of  his  fellows.  The  extreme  poverty  of 
his  youth,  the  hard  life  in  the  little  cottage,  his  mother’s  self- 
sacrifice  and  struggle  to  make  ends  meet,  her  hopes  and 
dreams  for  his  future,  all  filled  him  with  a  sullen  protest 
against  the  unfairness,  the  injustice  of  it  all.  His  adventuring 
south  was  also  a  protest.  That  such  a  boy  as  he  was  could 
think  of  leaving  his  mother  showed  a  certain  fortitude  that 
calls  for  admiration.  There  was  also  the  lofting  ambition. 
There  was  no  future  for  liim  in  Lossiemouth.  Other  people 
had  gone  south  and  done;  well.  Why  not  he  ?  He  had  heard 
the  talk  of  Lire  village  politicians  ;  he  had  read  and  liked  the 
stratum  of  Lilaa-ilism  that  runs  through  Hugh  Miller’s  Ady 
Schools  and  Schoolmasters.  He  had  beam  firt;d  to  a  great  enthu¬ 
siasm  by  Henry  (leorge’s  classic  political  masterpiece.  Progress 
and  Poverty,  'liiis  revolutionary  gos[)el  had  sliown  him  the 
iniquity  of  landlordism  and  had  stirred  in  him  a  feeling 
of  revolt  against  the  system  that  prevailed,  filling  him  with  an 
enthusiasm  for  change.  He  determined  that  he  would  suffer 
the  injustice  of  poverty  not  a  day  longer  than  he  could  help. 
So  he  fared  south. 

Like  draws  to  like,  and  political  enthusiasts  tend  to  come 
together.  As  soon  as  he  associated  with  the  Trade  Union 
Movement  in  London,  he  was  noticed.  He  stood  out  at  once 
as  a  distinctive  personality.  He  was  young,  attractive,  capable, 
enthusiastic,  and  industrious ;  but,  above  and  before  all,  he 
had  the  gift  of  elociuence.  His  broad  Scots  accent  was  not  a 
hindrance  but  a  help.  When  it  was  found  that  this  young 
zealot  was  willing  to  do  the  hard  routine  work  of  secretary,  his 
popularity  was  assured.  Anybody  could  have  seen  from  the 
steady  and  inevitable  growth  of  tlie  Labour  Movement  that  the 
future  for  an  ambitious  young  man  of  the  working  classes 
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lay  with  it.  Pdliiir,' 
politics. 

Me  was  fortunate  in  the  time  nn.is  arrival  in  I.,„uhn,  -nui 
US  cu  ry  mto  tin-  Lahour  Movenu-ut.  as  it  uvn,  jus,  ,h<.  ,.v.‘ 
loRiral  inom<-ut  (or  i.i.s  ultimate  sncc<-ss.  It  is  ihv  ,vs ',-s 
fnveu  certain  pualilicatious.  <o  ,<•,  adv,.„c<..uc„:  in-  . 
nunemeut.  1  he  Lalxnir  i’arty  was  just  heuirtuinu.  MaclKnrild 
ni(.l  the  louuclers  ;  i,e  >rot  in  touch  uith  th<-  Ir.uirrs  {Pul'hc 

:;;V"  P.utie,.,  he  uutthi  hal  . 

,  ‘o  j'-a-ve  a  Ion;;-  appirnticeship  Urihrr  he  VNoufi  1,,-  able 

to  associate  with  the  leaih-rs.  * 

MacDonald  ree,.|.-ni/.ed  the  need  f,,,-  ..rrani/atin,,  (|r  s-,,  • 
t  le  great  'IVade  linious  and  their  milhuns  of  n.rmber>-"as 
•  Mithoul  a  sIiepIuTd.  He  saw  th.it  their  linanci  d  ri-' 

s.Huaavsweree.,oru.o„sy,heirnuu,eric.dst,.a,mh  'ae  '^ 

. r;;::,,;;' 

In  most  democratic  Parties  the  munlu.r  <,r  members  who 

Z"mf:;;!.d'to  as  t^r-::;’!;;:;; 

of  a  Trade  Ih.ion  ii  *  I“‘  ma|onty  ol  members 

iiacu,  union,  th<‘  niaiontv  <^r nirmhrra  /  j'*.  /  = 

. . . . 

MiicDonald  wa.s  keen,  ile  was  mn..,.  •  i, 

iiKriaj'rfTii' "I  "'T  ai.il  ll„. 

labour  ;„ul  C.r  it, ;'™  t'lT  . . 

pec  laii/altou.  J  hi.s  made  the  call  for  haulers 
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before  Thomas  Carlyle  wrote  so  brilliantly  on  tlic  supreme 
importance  of  great  men  or  '  lu'rocs/ 

MacDonald  himself  has  cleelaiaxl  :  H<%  llu‘  hauh'r,  has  a 

scheme  to  which  he  works^  and  In':  lias  tlu'  power  to  inak(‘  his 
will  efiective.’  This  is  a  thal  Ma.td)()naltl  long  lu^lcL 

To  him  the  regime  of  Mussolini  and  (wcai  liitlc'r  had  some 
attractions.  His  ideal  Stat(‘  would  Iiav('  Ixam  a  Ixaunolent 
dictatorship,  with  himself  a, s  dictator. 

When  a  worker  l)ceonu\s  a,  leach'r  and  rcaiounces  his  hirmer 
occupation,  he  geiu'rally  has  no  desire  to  r<'turn  to  it,  and  is 
inclined  to  ding  to  his  new  post  for  (‘cononru'  reasons,  i  f{‘  has 
attained  a  higher  social  status,  whi(ii  lu'  do(\s  not  wisli  to  los(\ 
Place  a  man  in  a  position  of  poW(‘r  among  his  (ellows  and  lu‘  will 
always  seek  to  extend  that  jiower,  to  eonsolida,t<'  it,  to  defmd 
it,  and  to  put  himself  beyond  tlu^  control  of  any  ^vh()  might 
threaten  to  destroy  it.  It  was  Bakunin  wlio  said  that  the 
possession  of  power  transfonmxl  tlu'  most  dt^votcxl  IVicnid  of 
liberty  into  a  tyrant.  The  Sot'ialist  l(‘a.(ler  is  ((anpti’d  to  (au'v 
the  security  of  the  leaders  of  t.h<‘  otlnn'  Parti(‘s.  Ifis  praetiia^ 
tends  to  be  r(g)n\s(nit<‘d  by  the  slogan  ‘'Safety  Idi'st.'  Ih^ 
becomes  oi)portimist.  'To  siufo  a  on<‘,  th(‘  sell'-chniying  altiahsm 
of  the  Socialist  faith  becomes  more  and  more  anatlnnna,  and 
the  metamorphosis  of  the  leader  heeonu's  ('omphaia  'Flu* 
revolutionary  becomes  a  n'formist,  uo  Iong<'i-  in;pii*(‘d  by  a 
lofty  idealism,  but  guiding  his  action  by  s(‘lf  n'gardiug  intrigm'. 
This  moderate  doctrine  is  tlu^  rc^ligion  of  (in'  politiiad  hack- 
slider. 

The  Socialist  in  office  the  world  over  is  oftim  a,  vt^ry  difleiHml 
person  from  the  world-shaking  ieoruK'Iast  of  tlu‘  irn^sponsihle 
opposition.  It  was  Joseph  (lhamberlaiu  who  ustnl  to  mver 
at  the  wild  enthusiasts '  tamed  to  the  d’r('a,sury  Ikmch.’  Mudi 
has  been  written  of  this  metamorphosis  of  Soc  ialist  leaders. 
There  is  not  a  country  on  the  Conlimmt  whos<^  history  could 
not  supply  many  examples  of  the  Socialist  who  Ix'gaii  his 
political  career  on  the  Left,  oftem  V(n7  (‘xtnmug  and  cmlcd 
up  on  the  no  less  extreme  Right.  Thei'c  wa.s  a  tim<^  when  the 
Socialist  turned  reactionary  was  a  commonphux^  in  Ihirnpix 
Ten  years  ago  in  France,  most  of  lh<!  i)oliU(aans  of  the  Right 
came  from  the  Left.  Briancl  was  typical. 

In  England,  MacDonald,  Snowden,  and  Thomas  fdlowed 
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ilic  (lontincntal  cu^Unn  atul  renounced  their  Socialist  feitli  to 
take  oilua^  in  a.  prcHlomiiuiiUly  (loiiservalive  Government. 
Joseph  (lha,in!)t'riain  w’vni  from  Left  to  Right;  Gladstone 
r(‘vers('d  the  proec'ss.  *■ 'TIh'  rising  hope  of  the  stern  and  un- 
Ixnuling  'I  ori<\s  ’  wamt  sl<‘adily  Lc'll  as  lie  grew  older  and  ever 
put  eonseicau'c'  Ix'fon^  higii  ollka'  a,nd  social  prestige.  John 
Burns,  llu^  first  Labour  (kihiiua.  Ministau',  Ix^gan  on  the  Left 
and  is  inon^  Lc'it  to-day  than  maa'.  At  a  crisis  in  his  career, 
he  renonnc<‘d  otFua'  ratlua'  than  ('omproruise  Jiis  conscience. 
Lloyd  (h'org<\  in  (u*  out  of  oflu'<\  has  retaiiu'd  an  enthusiastic 
loya.Ity  to  tiu‘  [oolitical  faith  of  his  youth. 

in  tlH‘  Labour  Party  at  llu^  pn^stnU,  time  there  are  many 
who  have'  ristai  to  h'atha-shi[)  and  nanaitu'd  loyal  to  their 
Soi'ialisiu.  Many  ofLIuan  bcapin  on  th(‘  Right  and  have  gone 
stiaulily  and  constaentiously  to  tlu'  Ia‘ft. 

Mac'Donahl  was  always  tlu'  most  accommodating  of 
ScK'iaJists.  IHs  Socialism  was  ol'  tin*  kind  that  Sir  William 
Ilarconrt  meant  wlum  said  on  a,  famous  occasion:  We 
ar('  all  S(K‘iaIists  now.'  His  Socialism  is  tluii  far-olf  Never- 
lNe.V('r-Laiuh  born  o(‘ vagm*  aspirations  and  chrscribed  by  him 
in  picturi\s<pi(‘ g(‘nca’alitic’S.  It  is  a 'PuriHa' landscape  of  Ixniutiful 
('olours  and  njirious  iudefinitcau’ss.  !  ht  sa.w  it,  not  with  a 
t('!<‘Scop(%  but  with  a  kaleido,s('o[)(*.  It  is  as  nail  a.nd  as  remote 
as  th<'  gardcni  ol'  tin'  Hes[>erid<*s.  Anyoiu*  can  believe  in  it 
without  sacrilici'  or  rv<ai  inconvimiencca 

It  is  (’vid<ait  now  that  MacDonald  neveu'  really  a(X',(‘pted  the 
Socialist  faith  (La.  cla.ssless  world,  bas<Ml  on  unseHlsh  service. 
It  call  bc'  s(H‘n  now  that  he:  ruaaa'  could  ha.V(‘  at  heart  believed 
in  tin"  [uanciph's  of  Ih'othcrhood  and  si'If-chmial,  which  are  the 
bas(*s  of  Sociali.sm. 

LI  list  ha'  a  handful  of  silvta*  left  us, 

Just  I'or  a.  ribbon  to  stick  in  his  coat.’ 

Browmingjs  lost  hnuh*r  is  a  tragedy,  dlie  motives  for  betrayal 
li<^  (hag)  in  Inmum  nature'.  Sonu'  lead(a*s  d(\s(‘rt  lor  economic 
naisons  tln^  handlid  of  silvca*.  Sonu‘  dt'sert  for  reasons  of 
personal  pride  and  soi'ial  snobbt'ry. 

J'he  I'onseiousiu'ss  of'  pow(‘r  has  olUm  a  dcunoralizing  cffcct- 
Sweii  arc  tin*  {dcnisures  of  pre-emimmee.  To  xxmounce  a 
position  of  honour  a.ud  st'curity  for  the  sake  of  a  principle  is  an 
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act  of  patriotic  devotion,  which  is  rare  in  the  inodern  world. 
MacDonald  feared  that  he  might  Inive  to  niala^  this  sarrili('e 
and,  to  avoid  it,  coininitted  a  great  act  of  p{)Iitieal  tr(ai('h(‘ry. 

The  organism,  says  the  scientist,  is  continually  adaptcal  to 
its  environment.  Idicre  is  one  part  of  MacDonalcrs  (uivirou- 
ment  that  directed  the  current  of  his  Hie.  I'his  wa.s  his  (airly 
poverty.  It  was  the  background  of  his  motive's,  and  it  was  a, 
prime  factor  in  his  be^haviour  in  tlu'  psychologic'al  s('ns(‘.  It 
coloured  his  outlook  and  infliumce'd  his  opinions.  His  sc'Hish- 
ness,  his  hidden  hatrcxls,  his  vanity,  and  (wmi  his  snoblx'ry, 
can  readily  be  traced  to  the  inh'riority  complex  that  grt'w  in 
the  blighting  poverty  of  his  earliest  days. 

The  absolute  ellects  of  this  phase  of  Ma,cI)onaUrs  (Environ¬ 
ment  cannot  be  estimatcxl.  Self-pix'si'rvation  is  tlu"  lirst  law 
of  life.  In  the  struggle  against  poverty  tlu'  laws  that  obtain 
are  the  laws  of  tlu^  jungle,  and  almost  any  action  ('ould  Ix' 
condoned  that  helpcxl  the  victim  to  ('scapt'  to  fnx'dom  and 
security. 

It  is  MacDonald’s  conduct  after  lu'  had  ('limlxal  cl(*ar  of  the 
swamp,  after  he  had  reaclnxl  a  position  of  safety,  his  primary 
needs  satisfied,  that  calls  for  the  strongi'st  condimmation. 
Then,  he  had  on  excuse,  and  then  it  was  that  lu^  turiu'd  on 
those  who  had  befriended  him,  and  sought  to  drive  dtx'pca- 
into  the  slough  of  poverty  the  people  who  had  helped  him 
out  of  it. 
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S'inmliirtl  and  to  David  Low. 
ahem*  rartooiiM. 
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This  honk  is  a.  study  of  Ramsay  MacDonald  purely  as  a 
liolKiciau,  iiot.  of  MacDonald  the  man. 

It  is  not  tiu'  intention  ol  tlic  author  to  write  a  biography. 
It  is  not  yet  tiu^  time;  for  that.  It  is,  therefore,  not  the  purpose 
ol'  the  writer  to  paint,  a  eompkuc  picture.  To  do  so  would  be 
to  (leal  with  tin-  [u-ivate  and  personal  side  of  MacDonald’s 
hie,  winch  is  (inite  outside  his  aim  and  purpose.  This  book, 
(luaa-foiv,  takes  no  aeeonnt  of  MacDonald’s  private  life  ancl 
K  [(.IS  only'  to  ('\enls,  lueideuts,  and  (‘pisod(;s  whic'h  arose  in  his 
i(‘l.Uions  to  tIu'  public,  and  chads  with  his  character  only  so 
lar  as  it  is  rcdleeted  in  his  political  conduct.  In  so  far  as 
Ma(d)onald  was  typical,  this  book  is  a  study  in  political 
leadershi|i. 

It  i.s  particularly  concerned  with  the  period  1929  oitwards, 
and  with  the  history  of  the  setting  up  of  the  ‘National’ 
( lovcrinncnt. 

From  .Vugust  ip;;!,  reaching  a  clima.K  at  the  (leiuaad  Elec¬ 
tion,  there'  was  a  campaign  ol  slander  and  abuse  against  the 
Labour  Party.  Those  members  ofthe  Labour  (labine.t  who  had 
resigned  were  denouncc'd  as  cowards  who  wc.vc,  afraid  to  do 
their  duty,  as  traitors  who  betrayed  their  trust,  as  shirkers  who 
funked  an  unpopular  task.  They  wi'n;  constantly  taunted  in 
the  House  of  Commons  as  ‘  The-.Mcni-Who-Rau-Away.’  On 
the;  other  hand,  tho.s(^  who  joined  the  ‘  Natiomd  ’  Covernment 
were  a[)plauded  for  their  courage,  patrioti.sm,  and  self- 
sacrilice.  Mr.  .MacDonald  was  acclaimcxl  as  a  hero  who  saved 
the  country  from  ruin;  Mr.  Henderson  wa.s  rcvikxl  as  a 
recreant  who  kd  the  country  down.  Mr.  William  Graham  was 
disparaged  as  one  who  put  hiinscll  first  ;  Mr.  J.  11.  ‘Lhomas 
was  applauded  because',  as  he;  said  himsctlf,  he  unselfishly  put 
his  country  first. 

I  felt  that  in  view  of  this  slancku'  on  the  integrity  ofthe  Labour 
Party  I  should  record  my  version  of  what  actually  took  place 
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in  1931,  and  llu'  (a-cnls  wliicli  led  np  to  it.  I  Inul  tlunigiit. 
that  if  one  had  a,  cn.sc^  to  put  l)('l()r('  the  Ih'itisii  public',  it  would 
be  possible  to  put  that  eascu  1  had  thought  that  the  (i'c'c-chtiu 
of  the  Press  a.ud  ofijublication  had  been  \von.  1  was  mistaken. 
I  found  that  the  publie.ation  oi'sueh  a  book  was  a  dillieult  anil 
even  dangerous  adventure.  Tlu'  eharai'ler  ol'ihe  book  became 
known  to  several  ])eo|)le  interc'sted,  anil  they  rerog.ni/.ed  that 
it  was  an  exposure  of  the  ‘  Nalional'  <  iovc-niment,  and  that  its 
publication  must  be  prevented.  Persuasion  was  tried  lirsl. 
Certain  IVic-nds  of  mine  were  approached  with  the  object  nl’ 
persuading  me  not  to  publish  the  book,  before  I  had  aetuallv 
written  it  I  was  told  1  would  be  engaged  on  a  sleeveless 
errand,  as  the  publication  of  a,  book  attaekiui’-  MacDonald 
and  tlic  ‘National’  ( lovi'rniuent  would  not  be  lolerated.  It 
was  against  the  public,  inlen-st,  and  damaging;  to  ihe  ])re.stige 
of  the  (fovermnent. 

Latin',  persuasion  di-velopi'd  into  ('oeri'ioii. 

Although  there  is  nothing  in  the  book  that  eonic's  even 
remotely  within  the  si'oj)e  of  the  Ollieial  Sei'ic'ls  .\et,  my 
ignorance  of  the  Act  was  pri'sumed  and  I  was  warned  that  1 
would  be  prosecuted  under  this  slatuti'. 

They  could  not])revenl  tlii'  Author  writing  sui'h  a  book,  but 
they  could  set  about  to  prevent  its  being;  |)rinted  and  publi.shed. 
A  publisher  or  a  printer  might  be  intimidati'd  by  thri-ats  of 
legal  action.  .1. Imt  bane  ol  publishers  and  I'ditors,  tlu'  law  ol 
libel,  was  invoked.  lA'cn  subsidiary  I'haraeters  in  the  story 
were  approached,  shown  the  chapters  and  pages  where 
references  to  them,  occurred,  and  urgi'd  to  threaten  the 
publishers  with  legal  proceedings  if  the  allusions  were  not 
deleted.  Several  interesting  communjeations  resulted.  One 
came  ft orn  a  famous  Member  oi  Parliament,  not  e\'eu  mentioni'd 
by  name  and  not  otherwise  readily  identiliabh*,  n'ho  was 
persuaded  to  write  a  letter  threatening  proceedings  unless  a 
certain  paragraph  'W'ere  deleted. 

A  London  editor,  inquiring  why  there  was  .so  long  delay  in 
publishing  the  book,  was  told  that  the  publication  had  been 
abandoned,  and  the  reason  given  was  that  ‘  the.  Prime  Minister 
didn’t  like  it.’ 

Obviously  the  fitting  time  to  puhli.sh  wtts  when  .MacDonald 
was  alive  and  could  answer  its  charges,  and  if  possible  refute  its 
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indictment.  But  the  book  was  written  some  time  ago,  and  the 
fact  that  it  had  not  been  published  until  now  is  no  fault  of  the 
Author. 

I  was  told  that  I  must  not  publish  an  attack  on  MacDonald 
while  he  was  Prime  Minister,  as  it  was  in  the  national  interest 
that  confidence  in  the  Premier  be  maintained. 

I  was  told  when  MacDonald  left  the  Government  that  it  was 
not  fair  to  kick  a  man  when  he  was  down. 

I  was  told  when  MacDonald  died  that  it  was  not  right  to 
attack  a  man  when  he  is  dead. 

This  would  mean  that  alive  or  dead  nothing  but  praise  was 
due  a  Premier.  Finally,  the  question  of  good  taste  has  been 
raised.  De  mortuis  nil  ?iisi  bonim  is  an  excellent  maxim  and  one 
to  which  considerable  importance  is  attached  in  this  country, 
but  it  cannot  be  held  to  apply  to  the  politics  and  political 
conduct  of  statesmen,  for  these  are  matters  of  pubhc  interest 
and  common  concern. 

Politicians  are  a  class  apart  in  so  far  as  they  have  to  present 
themselves  to  the  judgment  of  the  people,  to  seek  their  suffrage, 
and  appeal  for  their  support  and  confidence. 

In  a  democratic  country  the  most  important  public  chity  a 
citizen  has  to  perform  is  to  clioose  those  who  make  the  laws. 
If  he  is  to  make  an  intelligent  choice  between  parties  or  policies, 
his  judgment  must  be  based  on  evidence.  In  1931  the  issue 
before  the  people  of  this  country  was,  in  the  last  analysis,  the 
honesty  and  the  bona  fides  of  the  National  ’  Government.  That 
is  still  the  dominant  issue  in  British  politics.  I  hope  that  this 
book  may  assist  the  ordinary  citizen  to  a  fair  and  just  judgment. 


CHAPTER  ONE 


IMFAMCr 

III  the  tiny,  two-roomed  cottage  of  his  mother’s  mother,  in 
the  little,  old-world  village  of  Lossiemouth,  James  Ramsay 
Ma-cDonald  was  born  on  iB  October  1866  in  circumstances 
of  direst  poverty. 

Read  with  appreciation  and  discernment,  that  single  sen¬ 
tence  is  the  keynote  of  MacDoualcPs  career.  The  two  factors 
which  are  vital  in  every  maifs  life  heredity  and  environment- 
arc  tlicre  in  those  sirn|)Ie  words.  He  inlierited  his  physical 
characteristics  (roni  his  Scots  parents,  and  his  environment, 
during  tlie  most  impi'cssiomible  ycairs  of  his  life,  was  to  be  the 
povcrty-slrickc'u  condition  of  so  many  Scots  youths,  the  fond, 
doting  care;  of  mother  and  graaidmother,  the  growing  up  with 
Scots  companions,  and  pricedess  endowment  of  education  in  a 
Scots  village  school. 

The  village  of  Lossiemouth  is  not  typically  Highland,  as  it 
is  so  oft(m  described  ;  the;  natives  arc  not  for  the  most  part  of 
the  Celtic  race,  a,nd  (hielic  is  not  spoken  there.  Indeed,  it  is 
in  many  re:spc;cls  a  Lowland  village.  It  is  a  cpiaint  old  Scots 
clachan,  half' rural,  half  iishing,  on  the  shore  of  the  beautiful 
M.oray  lurth.  llu;  Plains  of  Abraham  at  (Quebec,  where 
Wolfe  led  his  Highlanders  to  victory,  have  been  elevated  to 
the  dignity  of  a  golf  course,  and  likewise,  industry  having 
laugiiislied,  I>ossiemouth,  of  historic  memory^  is  now  a  golfer’s 
paradise.  'i\)-day  the  village,  changing  with  the  times,  has 
lost  mucli  of  its  old-world  clxarm,  and  only  the  antiquarian 
recalls  the  great  historical  association  of  the  place,  the  storied 
stones  of  Sjxynic  Ckistle,  tin;  Palace  of  the  notable  Bishops  of 
Moray,  and  the  rorxumtic  ruins  of  Elgin  Cathedral,  built  more 
than  seven  centuries  ago.  It  is  strange  that  MacPonald  was 
born  almost  under  the  walls  of  Eitzgaveny,  where  Macbeth  is 
alleged  to  have  murdered  IDuncan. 
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Lossiemouth  is  beautiful  l){)th  in  suniuu'r  aiui  in  winter^ 
with  its  chaiigefiil  sea  olb^'i’caai  and  l)ln<\  but  .spc'ciany  .sn  on  a 
bright  summer  day  wluau  lleelaal  with  li>aiu,  tho  wild  scai- 
horseSj  tossing  their  snowy  niau<*s,  gallop  slmrt'ward.  FicwutL 
fulj  too,  when  ill  the  ketm,  ealha'  air  ofa  winter  da\  tlu'  bi{iu|,;j 
breeze  blows  o\'(‘r  tin'  (‘astm'ii  watca's,  and  enid,  iey  bl.eUs  e.oine 
from  out  the  lowca'ing  nortlu'rn  sky.  Ih-autifuk  too,  when 
the  warm,  genth'  airs  sidh'  up  {i'oin,  ihc  south.  baMutifiil  <'v<'n 
in  the  rain  and  wlum  tlu'  iuait  mists  dim  da*  bright  ofits 
rocky  coast.  And  theix'  is  ahvays  tlu‘  tonic  tang;  of  the  scan  air. 
No  one  who  has  li\x‘d  by  tin*  sew  can  fail  t<>  lusua  {'\(m  amid 
the  clamour  and  distractions  o{‘a  g;r('at  city,  its  chsir  <  all.  'fhe 
irusmory  of  tlu^  ihht'st  autumn  sim.sets  in  pinph*  and  ird  and 
gold  ‘haunt  the  ('xile,  and  olhai  lu‘  ix’calls  the  dark  wintc'r 
nights  with  tlu*  moan  of'tht'  stsi  passings  ov<’r  tin’  land  like'  the 
crying  of  toiling  cnaition." 

In  this  (|ui(g  little  town  tlu'  simple’  litlk  livcai  hsln'r  hilk, 
rural  workers,  and  artisans,  plain  peoph'  all,  without  i»s{cmtation 
and  without  parade.  MaisDouahTs  motlier  had  no  Inmsc'  of 
her  own,  and  he  was  liorn  and  brought  up  in  the’  Inmu*  of' 
bis  grandmother.  Jt  was  a  small,  thalelu'd,  two- apartment 
cottage-  a  ‘  but  and  hem,’  as  tlnw  call  it  in  Scotland,  dhe 
grandmother,  liis  nioUu'r  s  niotlicr,  ^vasa  woman  ol hut.slaudim^ 
personality,  a  rare  eharaeter  ol'gn'at  int<*lligenc(‘.  llis  naulier 
had  to  go  to  Work,  and  the  hoy  was  h'ft  much  in  her  {  area 
His  grandmother  had  ham  a  se'rvaiit  in  tin’  house*  of  euu*  (d'die’ 
gentry  ol.  tlic  district  in  hei*  earlit'r  days,  and  tins  position  of' 
servitude,  however  agixHtabhg  had  had  its  edfeag  upon  lu'r  mind 
and  outlook.  vShc  had  be(M,i  a  woman  of'  reail,  rustie*  beauty  ; 
this,  combined  witli  her  natural  ability,  gaimal  fin-  lu’r  die 
respect  oi  her  cmj)Ioy(*rs  and  a  good  I'epute*  among  Ih'I'  neigh¬ 
bours.  Lven  wdien  a  ehangt*  came  in  h(*r  ('ireumslama’s,  she 
retained  in  her  poverty  a  certain  dignity  and  natural  ipac'c  of 
manner. 

It  was  under  the  influence  ol  this  r(*iuai‘kabU*  woman  that 
MacDonald  grew  up.  She  was  a  real  (kdt,  full  ofadluring  lore 
of  bygone  times  and  firm  in  her  beJief  in  the  etah’  and  muaumy. 
At  her  knee,  he  listened  in  youthful  awe  to  stoncss  of  fairies  and 
witches,  the  second  sight  ^  atid  the  (‘vil  <'y<’:,  and  luaird,  in 
wistful  wonder,  the  haunting  legends  of  Celtic  mythology. 
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It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  estimate  the  effect  of  all  this  upon  an 
impressionable  and  sensitive  nature.  Belief  in  supernatural 
manifestations,  in  ‘  second  sight  ’  and  other  spiritual  pheno¬ 
mena,  linger  long  in  the  Highland  glens,  and  even  in  the  South 
many  clairvoyants  claim  to  belong  to  the  Celtic  race.  I  have 
heard  MacDonald  tell,  with  all  the  serious  sincerity  of  convic¬ 
tion,  how  his  grandmother  would  sometimes  have  an  amazing, 
supernatural  experience.  He  had  seen  her  fall  into  a  trance,  so 
to  speak.  Her  spirit,  obedient  to  some  celestial  call,  would  pass 
elsewhere,  and  she  would,  as  it  were,  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
heavenly  vision.  These  physical  manifestations  made  an  im¬ 
pression  on  the  sensitive  boy  that  remained  with  him  all  his  life. 

Surely  no  one  ever  attained  power  and  reputation  under 
such  adverse  circumstances.  His  privation  began  with  his 
birth  and  continued  until  he  reached  manhood.  His  first  great 
loss  was  the  affection,  care,  advice,  and  example  of  a  hither. 
A  l)oy  brought  up  by  his  mother  and  grandmother  tends  to 
develop  a,  distinctive,  subjective  idiosyncrasy.  His  heredity 
and  cuviroumeiit  would  stimulate  all  sorts  of  inhibitions, 
suspicions,  liiclden  hatreds,  and  other  psychological  repercus¬ 
sions  in  a  nature  so  jicculiarly  im])re.ssiouablc.  The  only  male 
pen'sou  in  the  housciholcl,  drawing  all  the  a.ttcntion  *incl  alhx.tion 
of  two  women  of  distinctive  ]iersonality,  was  apt  to  be  a  little 
hero,  lionized  and  idolized.  Such  home  environment  was  the 
worst  possible  for  fortifying  his  character.  It  developed  morbid 
fear  reactions  and  made  for  softness.  It  fed  that  proud  vanity, 
hulfy  jealousy,  and  petty  petulance  of  which  he  has  been  so 
often  accused.  The  ready  sympathy  which  tlius  soothed  his 
childhood  sorrows  he  sought  for  right  througli  his  life. 

MaeDonald’s  mother  was  poor,  but  she  bequeathed  to  him 
an  iucomparalile  lieritage- his  Scottish  nationality.  The 
Scottish  race  has  made  as  great  a  contribution  to  the  advance 
of  civilization  and  the  progress  of  humanity  as  any  people 
that  this  world  has  known.'  In  every  department  of  human 
endeavour,  intellectual,  industrial,  commercial,  scientific  and 
artistic,  the  achievement  of  the  Scot  has  been  considerable, 
distinctive,  and  often  pre-eminent.  Less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
population  of  Kngland,  she  has  contributed  many  times  her 
clue  proportion  to  the  pool  of  national  achievement.  Thus 
the  ability,  ambition,  energy  and  determination  which  raised 
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MacDonald  to  such  su])reme  ma\'  lx-  ti-accd  to  liis 

Scots  ancestry. 

Not  only  of' Scolli.sli  dcsceni,  MacDonald  had  a.  ni^ldand 
parcnta”^(;.  '.Hu'  ScoUish  .1  li/ddaiulcr  inav  Ik'  a  paradox  of 
personality,  a ,.slning<'  ainalpain  orcoutradictory  characIcrLstics 
but  even  tin;  J'hi”iis!unan  liiids  him  particularly  pi<-tur<‘s([ue 
and  uttracti\'e. 

A  roimuitic.  plamour  suri-ouiuls  tlic  name  of  MacDonald, 
the  !4-r(;a test  of  the  1  lioliland  clans.  I’.arl  Baldwin  is  jiroud  “ 
that  his  mother  was  a  MacDonald  li'om  (he  mist)'  ish-  of 
Skye.  Dvery  .schoolboy  knows  of  (he  romantic  story  of  (he 
great  ‘Fighting  MaeDomdd,’  whom  grateful  N'apole(')n  made 
Mar.sha.1  of  Frances  aiul  Duk(^  of'l'arentum  ;  of  (he  \  alour  of 
the  M.a,cI)ona.lds  at  Bannockburn  and  (heir  (rag;ic  petulance 
at  (lullodcm;  of  tin-  immortal  epic  of  (he  Thin  Red  Dine 
at  Balaehu’a.  ;  of  (he  terrible  story  of  tlu'  ma.ssaen;  of  tlu' 
MacDonalds  at  (Jhauax^  ;  and  of  tiu'  idvll  (if  tlu'  s\vee( 
devotion  of  Idora  MacDonald. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


EDUCATION 

Scotland  has  always  had  a  zealous  care  for  the  education  of 
the  children.  At  one  time  religion  and  education  were  its 
twin  devotions,  but  the  association  between  them  is  not  now  as 
close  as  it  once  was.  Not  only  is  education  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  environment  of  youth,  but  its  formative  potency 
is  second  only  to  heredity.  Many  attribute  the  high  place 
taken  by  Scotsmen  in  the  world  to  the  great  respect  in  which 
education  is  held  in  their  country.  Is  the  Scotsman  better 
educated  than  his  comptgilors  ;*  I  was  anxious  to  have  the 
views  of  an  educated  Englishman  on  this  point,  and  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  finding  out  when,  one  day  in  1931,  a  ‘  man 
of  Kent,’  a  notable  Ihiglishman,  the  strange,  elusive,  romantic 
Mr.  Montagu  Norman,  the  financier  who  seems  to  be  Life 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  came  swaggering  into  the 
Prime  Minister’s  Secretaries’  Room  at  the  House  of  Commons. 
With  his  hat  at  a  rakish  tilt,  he  was  a  study  of  picturesque 
neglige — the  Bohemian  turned  banker,  with  traces  ol  the  former 
persisting.  He  recognized  my  Scots  accent  and  hailed  me. 

“  Do  you  know,”"  he  said,  “  three-quarters  of  my  time  is 
taken  up  with  Scotsmen.” 

“  Yes,”  I  replied,  “  like  you,  they  are  all  in  the  money 
busine.ss.” 

He  smiled  and  went  on  to  pay  Scotsmen  a  high  compliment. 
Praise  from  such  an  Englishman  was  praise  indeed.  He  spoke 
of  the  wonderful  position  that  the  Scottish  race  had  won  for 
itself  in  the  world.  The  Scot  enters  the  race  often  handicapped 
by  poverty  and  without  influence  of  family  or  friends,  and  he 
wins  through  to  a  position  of  honour  and  influence. 

In  Scotland  the  ‘  lad  0’  pairts  ’  is  a  lad  apart._  _  He  is  the 
boy  endowed  above  the  lave  with  conspicuous  qualities  of  mind 
or  character.  The  task  of  the  ‘  dominie  ’  is  to  educate  and 
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/inspire  Iiis  callow  loons  with  dial  prrjtrriduim  ingtiiium  Srotnnon 
so  charac:U;ristic,  oI'iIk*  race. 

The  tradition  of  the  old  Scoilisli  doininie  is  now  almost 
forgotten  ;  a  luav  ('duealor  has  come  upon  the  scene  will, 
newer  ichais  to  nial«^  the  changes  demanded  bv  (In'  pi-ogi-ess  of 
modern  pedagogies,  'j'he  thre,'  R’s  were  pnl  iirst  in  the  ,S<-o(s 
educational  c.urriculuni,  and  after  these  came  hi:;loi'y,  poelrv, 
and  religious  knowledge'.  TIu'  bihle  and  the  Slmrler  ( laleehisiu 
were  taught  so  thoroughly  and  juiinstakingiy  in  schools  that 
their  vocahulari('s  have  (-ntered  into  the  conunun  everyday 
Sj'x.tec.li  of  the  p(a)p!(a  Phi'ases  liann  the  ISible  and  old-fashioiK'd 
expnrssions  keep  r<-curring  e\-('n  in  the  speeches  of  Siots 
Adcmbc.is  in  tlu^  flouse  ol  ( lonunons.  lastiai,  h>r  (‘xaniphy  to 
David  Kirkwood,  the  big,  w;irm-heart<'d,  gentle-sonled  lire- 
biand,  tuid  you  hear  plirasirs  and  ^vhul('  sentences  redolent  of 
the  Sc  1  i|)tui es.  lie  i.s  at  his  favourite  theme,  denonneituf  his 
]K)liti(.al  opponents  ^vith  vehement  but  colourful  in\'ecti\’e, 
‘‘i.ook  at  them,”  he  declaims,  Avaving  ;i  chunonstralivc-  hand, 
there,  they  sit  the  non,  but  the  day  is  coinin’  Avhen  we  shall 
c.hase  them  ower  the  border  an’  awa.’.  W’e  shall  smite  them 
hip  and  Ihiph  and  pursue  Ihem  from  Dun  even  to  Rrrr-shelm  iiiilo 
the  goin^  down  of  the  sun.  The  Minister  of  Health  may  g;et 
awa  wi  it  the  noo,  but  he,;  sludi  not,  ultimately  c-scape.  lie 
will  have  to  pay  hereafteryw-  the  deeds  done  in  the  hin/v.  ‘  1  ■euveanee 
is  mine;  I  will  repay;  saith  ilw.  Lord.' - 
Thatis  Kirkwood,  luirking  back  tohissclioolchiys’  vernacular 
His  early  study  of  those  books,  ‘  w'ells  of  Kngllsh  uudediled,’ 
has  given  the  Scot  a  voc.abulary  ready  at  htuid.  'I'he  rcaidiiig 
of  history  as  it  is  rotid  in  Seolhiud  tends  to  lire  the  voting 
Scot  with  an  irresistible  ambition  to  nudu,;  a  name  for  hhuseii' 
in  the  great  world  outside,  and  to  achiewe  the  fame  ol'the 
great  men  ol  whom  he  has  been  reading  in  school.  Scottish 
mothers  are  keen  on  schooling.  It  is  said  to  be  the  ttini  of 
every  Scots  mother,  and  particularly  of  every  Highland 
mother,  that  her  son  should  ‘  wag  his  jiow  ’  in  a  pulpit.  'I'he 
path  to  that  pre-eminence  leads  through  the  school. 

The  day  came  when  young  Ramsay  w:is  enrolled,  with 
becoming  ceremony,  a  pupil  of  the  smtdl  rttral  parish  school 
at  Urainie,  some  distance  from  his  honu;.  Not  only  w:i.s  h<' 
fortunate  in  going  to  school  in  Scotland  ;  he  wtis  liirtumite  in’ 
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his  teacher.  The  Rev.  John  MacDonald  had  been  quick  to 
recognize  that  James  Ramsay  MacDonald  was  a  boy  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  devoted  special  care  and  help  to  his  education. 
MacDonald  has  himself  drawn  a  delightful  pen  portrait  of 
his  old  schoolmaster  : 

‘  Long  did  the  dominie  linger  in  retirement  to  gladden  the 
hearts  of  his  scholars.  The  boys  whom  he  taught  and  flogged 
had  wandered  far.  They  are  men  of  middle  age  now,  bald 
in  counting-houses,  bronzed  on  prairies,  salted  at  sea  ;  but 
when  they  returned  to  where  they  played  as  ragamulFms, 
they  never  forgot  that  the  dominie  would  be  glad  to  see 
them,  to  live  with  them  some  of  their  schooldays,  and  to 
hear  from  them  how  they  fared.  They,  on  the  other  hand, 
never  thought  of  leaving  without  seeing  the  dominie.  They 
came  back  to  liim  as  schoolboys— the  most  successful  of 
them,  wlu)  had  found  to  fear  in  the  world,  could  not 

throw  olf  every  trcmior  orbasliful  terror,  every  discomfort  of 
tlic  palpitating  heart,  a,s  they  approached.  He  remained 
to  them  the  domini<;  to  the;  <md,  not  because  they  feared,  but 
because  they  re^veremced  him.’ 

These  reminiscences  of  his  schooldays  illustrate  MacDonald’s 
dcscriplivc  style. 

‘  We  liad  a  lung  way  to  go  to  school,  and  the  road  was 
bleak.  In  the:  summer-time  we  lengthened  it,  for  there 
were  nests  in  the  gorse  and  the  trees,  and  the  sea  was  enticing. 
Sometimes,  alas,  we  never  got  there  at  all,  and  our  ears  were 
deaf  to  his  whisth;.  Hidden  behind  trees  or  among.st  the 
whins,  we  saw  him  come  to  the  door,  survey  the  empty  play¬ 
ground,  i)ut  to  his  lips  tlu;  key  upon  which  he  summoned 
us  to  lessons,  presimtly  c.ome  again  when  there  was  no 
response  to  his  call,  and  blow  a  short,  angry  blast— all  to  no 
purposed  The  ca  ll  ol  the  wild  was  upon  us.  I  he  woods,  the 
bushes,  the  caves,  the  seashore  had  us  in  thrall  for  the  day. 
We  then  thought  him  very  angry  ;  but  later  on,^  when  we 
came  (o  talk  over  these  mishap.s,  we  knew  that  it  was  the 
hcairt  of  tin;  boy  that  admonished  us  next  morning,  and 
controlled  the  strokes  that  made  our  fingers  tingle,  and  that, 
wliilsl  he  stood  with  the  instrument  of  torture  in  his  hand— - 
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the  school  gig, qiins’  bchiiul  us  liic  nhile  -insU’acI  (ifliu-  lecture 
he  gave  us,  he  would  ha\'e  liked  to  sav  :  “  I  wish  I  had  been 
with  you,  but  you  know  that  would  not  have  iloiie.” 

‘We  always  felt,  however,  that  iIh-  penally  was  just,  and 
that  the  whoh;  Iraiisaelion  had  been  good.  He  lu'ver  pun¬ 
ished  ^vithout  making  us  feel  that.  The  I'aiu  poured  upon 
us  at  oilier  times,  and  we  were  soaked  through  on  (he  road  • 
then  tlie  dominie  stirred  the  lire  for  us  while  we  steamed  in 
front  ofit  ;  the  snow  also  came,  and  we  had  to  \valk  on  tops 
of  dykes  when  it  blew  ;  tlum  he  let  us  out  i-arlv,  to  .get  home 
by  ni.ghtl'all.  Passing  in  nwiew  those  days  now  that  they 
have  ,gone  I'ar  past,  the  dominie'  is  mver  out  of  the  picture. 
The  friend  with  the  ruddy  face  that  never  looked  old  up  to 
the  vi'ry  last,  clothed  almost  always  in  li.ght  ,gre\-  elotbes,  ol' 
li.i.suH'ly  mil'll,  with  the  soli  \‘ou'e  and  the  waippiu''  Imgi'r 
al\v<i,ys  ( oiiii's  m.  No  uu'iiiory  ol  tlu'  school  is  possible 
without  him.  What  was  his  gi'iiius  ?  Nothing'  recondite  ; 
.nothing  rerpiiriug  miravi'lment  by  analytical  minds.  The 
.simple  kindiK'ss  ol  the  ti'aelier  is  pi'rhaps  the  most  ])recions 
.gift  lie  can  ,give  to  his  .scholars,  by  that  lu'  .gathers  thi'iii  to 
his  knee,  as  it  W'ere,  and  puts  his  arms  about  tlii'in,  and  they 
never  forget. 

Jake  so  mtiny  others  ol  his  calling  and  .gi'iieratiou,  in  his 
youn.ger  years  he  saw'  the  jmlpit  bi'hind  the  di'sk,  and  he  was 
lev.,  but,  by  the  mercy  ol  Pi'ox'idi'uce  the  jmlpit  re¬ 
mained  a  vision,  and  tlu'  di'sk  a  reality.  In  thosi'  days  the 
hlcnientary  School  was  not  skimmed  of  its  cream,  and 
drudgi.iy  alone  w'as  not  the  lot  ol  the  village  doniiiiii'.  We 
were  a  humbler  and  a  ruder  folk.  We  stayix’l  when^  wi-  were 
taught  the  A  h  Cl  until  w'e  passed  into  the  Hni\’('rsity  or 
the  world.  1  he  machinery  was  as  old  as  Knox,  ;  the  ('dura¬ 
tion  was  the  best  ever  given  t.o  the  sons  and  dau,ghtt‘rs  of 
men.  S()  instead  of  going  a  few  mih's  olf  by  train  for  the 
highei  wisdom,  wc  got  it  Irointhe  dominie.  .  . 

The  S  ot  has  discovered  that  education  is  di'sirable  nut 
only  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  a  lielji  along  the  road  to  fame 
and  fortune.  But  for  the  most  of  Scots  boys  the  time  at 
school  IS  shortened,  for  boys  must  ,get  to  work  to  add  their 

^  Scottish  ICducatiunnl  Jourmil,  ali  Scpicnihcr  njit), 
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meagre  earnings  to  the  family  income.  The  only  avenue  to 
higher  education  for  a  poor  Scots  scholar  was  to  become  a 
pupil-teacher.  It  is  indicative  of  the  opinion  that  the  school¬ 
master  must  have  formed  of  MacDonald  that  he  put  an  end 
to  a  short  spell  of  field-work  by  taking  the  youth  back  to 
school  as  a  pupil- teacher.  The  schoolmaster  of  Drainie  would 
have  liked  MacDonald  to  specialize  in  the  classics  and  mathe¬ 
matics,  but  the  bent  of  his  mind  and  his  keenest  interest 
were  towards  science.  Science— especially  physical  and  bio¬ 
logical  science— was  then  very  popular. 

The  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed  revo¬ 
lutionary  changes  in  political,  scientific,  and  religious  thought. 
Fierce  acrimonious  controversies  were  waged  between  scientists 
and  theologians.  Faction  fights  in  the  churches  weakened 
their  chTcmces  a.ga.inst  the  onslaught  of  the  scientist.  The  dis¬ 
cover  ices  of  Darwin,  Huxley,  and  Tyndall  added  fuel  to  the 
discussions  and  stirred  a  wave  of  cntliusiasm,  for  science  among 
the  youth  of  tlie  time.  Publishers  vied  with  each  other  in 
producing  works  of  popular  science  in  fortnightly  parts. 
Newspaper's  '  fc^atured  ’  series  of  science  articles.  Cheap 
sciences  handbooks  were  readily  available.  MacDonald  boasts 
that,  at  this  time,  lie  read  every  scientific  work  he  could  lay 
his  ha, ads  on. 

Samuel  Smileys  has  written  the  stimulating  story  of  Robert 
Dick,  tlu^  baker  and  gtr)l()gist,  and  has  immortalized  the 
story  of  that  other’  genius  of  science,  Thomas  Edward,  the 
slioemakcr'-naturalist.  'Flura;  was  also  before  MacDonald 
the  example  of  Hugh  Miller,  the  stone-mason  who  became 
famous  as  scientist  and  author.  The  writings  of  that  gifted 
artisan  were  very  pojiiilar.  MacDonald  has  spoken  of  the 
inspiration  that  lie  received  from  Hugh  Miller’s  autobio¬ 
graphical  mastei'pi(r',c,  Aiy  Schools  and  Schoolmasters.  It  was 
publisluxl  in  1852,  fourtC(ri  years  before  MacDonald  was  born. 
It  was  a  best-s(/llcr'  in  its  clay  and  can  still  be  found  in  many 
working-class  homes  in  Scotland.  Miller  was  a  tremendous 
controversialist,  and  he  liad  a, Iso  the  Scotsman’s  keenness  for 
theological  argument.  Although  a.  zealous  churchman,  he  was 
somewhat  of  a.  rchel  i  iis  knowkalgc  of  gechogy,  acquired  at 
great  cost  in  labour  and  study,  was  profound,  and  he  sought 
to  use  it  to  conhite  the  rising  school  of  scientific  sceptics  led  by 
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Darwin,  Huxley,  and  'ryndal!.  ]!<'  fuu.t^hl  Iiai'd  a.yainsl  (Ik; 
acceptance  ol,  the  jirineiph'  of  ortjanic  (n'dlutioii,  and  this 
obscurantist  attitude,  willi  Ins  ail  too  zealous  liiainpiouship  of 
an  outworn  theolony,  led  lintilly  to  disast<'r.  I  h-  lost  hojx;  in 
his  task,  tta\o  \\,iy  to  d<\s[)air,  anti  ('iided  a  u.s(;{ul  and  stiaaiuous 
life  in  suicide. 

Miller’s  i>Tca,t  niasterpieet;  ea,n  never  dit-  and  with  his  other 
work  remains  a  .yreat  record  of  a  reniarkahh'  lile.  The  last 
words  of  his  introduction  to  his  gTcat  work  are  siyuilieant. 

‘  My  aims  have,  I  (rust,  been  honest  ones  ;  and  should  I 
in  any  de,t>Tce.  sueeetxl  in  rousin.y  tin;  huiuhler  classes  to  the 
important,  \vork  ol  sell-eulturt;  and  sell-tfoverniuent,  and  in 
tonvineing  llu;  hi,y'h<n’  that,  thert;  art;  inslanees  in  which  wnrk- 
intc  men  havt;  at  letist  as  legitimate  a  claim  to  their  respect 
as  to  their  pity,  I  sha.ll  not  th;em  the  ortlinart'  pt'ualties  of 
the  aulobiogt aph(;r  ;i  priet;  too  high  for  th<“  aeeomplishnieiit 
of  ends  so  important.’ 

Tlici c  is  cvety  t;\’'ith;nc<;  lha,t  books  j)la.yt*ti  ti  prouiintait 
part  in  the  lift;  of  young  MaeDontild.  j  le  was  an  enthusiast  ie 
and  omnivorous  rtuitlt;!-. 

I  was  not,’  he  says,  ‘  one  ol  tliost;  f'ortunates  who  eoukl 
steal  to  some  quiet  ef)rner  where  (here  were,  wonderful  hooks, 
and  live  in  a  beautiful  or  romantic  world  all  by  mysttif.  A 
great  three-volumed  Brown’s  Bihh;  in  sheep-skin,'  a  huge 
Life_  of  Christ,  which  J  could  not  lift,  !)ut  who.se  back  in  green 
polished  leather  always  ;i.(tr;u't(;ti  mt',  .some  eolh;e.tious  of 
sermons  and  a  few  books  bound  in  black  on  theoloj>y  and 
Church  history,  a  vt)Iumt;  or  (wo  of  the  e.hissies  in  (ht'ir 
original,  and  some  tattert,;d  odd.s  and  ends,  w(;r(;  all  1 
inherited  by  way  o^f  books. 

‘In  the  neighbouring  city  there  wen;  bot)ksellcr.s’  shops 
and  thither  1  med  to  hasten  to  linger  at  their  windt.w.s.  My 
beginnings  in  general  reading  were  made  standing  th<;re, 
stealing  from  the  pages  of  books  exposed  to  vi<;w  whtit  delight 
they  could  give  me.  I  used  to  walk  ton  miles  on  Stiturday.s 
to  do  this.  ’When  I  was  a  proud  possessor  of  a  p(;nny  it  w-tis 
not  even  to  the  boobellers  I  went,  however.  'Iheir' prices 
even  at  the  lowest,  were  not  for  me.  There  was  ;i  pawnbroker 
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in  the  city,  and  he  sold  me  his  “  rubbish  ”  for  next  to  nothing, 
and '  the  lightest  burden  ever  I  brought  home  was  Orr’s 
CArcle  of  the  Sciences  (who  knows  it  now  ?)  which  I  got  with  a 
few  other  books  for  one  penny. 

‘  A  notch  was  cut  in  my  life  when,  in  passing  into  a  new 
class  at  school,  my  reading-book  was  one  of  Chambers’s 
Readers,  which  was  really  an  anthology  from  the  great 
writers.  To  that  class-book  I  owe  peace  and  happiness 
untold.  It  was  my  hrst  sip  at  the  springs  of  English  Litera¬ 
ture.  Before  many  days  were  over  I  had  read  through  it. 
It  was  no  mere  lesson  book  ;  it  was  a  revelation  of  a  new 
world.  Long,  long  afterwards  I  read  Keats’s  sonnet  on 
Chapman’s  Homer,  and  I  remembered  my  Chambers’s 
Reader. 

“  Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the.  skies 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken.” 


‘  'I'lu'ucH'orth  1  kne.w  the  music,  the  colour,  and  the  dignity 
of  wortls,  and  tin;  grand  companionship  of  those  who  were 
th(-ir  masters. 

‘  These  two  books  came  into  my  hands,  each  of  which  in 
its  own  way  had  great  inlluenee  upon  me.  We  had  a  ragman 
who  went  about  pushing  a  barrow.  He  was  reputed  to  have 
attended  collegcg  and,  as  he  went  round  with  his  bowls,  he 
ofpai  had  an  open  book  in  front  of  him,  stuck  up  against  his 
c.rock<;ry,  from  which  he  read  as  he  pushed.  We  gave  him  a 
bad  time,  1  regna  now  to  say,  and  we  were  anathema  to  him. 
One  day  1  made  bold  to  steal  up  and  read  his  book,  and 
becann;  so  absorbed  that  h<;  caught  me.  Instead  of  getting 
the  welcoim;  with  his  foot  or  fist  which  I  expected,  he  asked 
nn;  in  a  kindly  voitu'.  if  I  was  intta'csted.  I  said  I  was,  and 
askixl  for  a  loan  of  it.  “  Take  it,”  said  he,  “  it  will  do  you 
moni  goo<l  than  it  will  me.”  I  bore  away  a  volume  of 
Thucydides  in  English.  What  a  story  !  What  men  !  What 
.stirring  tales  and  inovcunents  !  I  low  the  long  winter  evenings 
sped  !  How  the  shadows  beyond  the  lamp-glow  became  the 
trysting-plaee  of  heroes  ! 

‘  In  the.  books<;llers’  window's  I  had  read  pages  of  Hugh 
Miller’s  My  Schools  and  Schoolmaslers,  and  one  day  an  old 
tattered  C()py  became  mine.  1  lived  in  a  place  of  interesting 
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geology,  and  in  a.  \'agu<^  sorl  <>1  way  i1h‘  (aouiarty 
stononiason  had.  bc'oouu'  a.  lu’ro.  ,!I(*  luul  beam  a.  workman  ; 
he  was  really  a  inagiihour  ;  hc^  had  visited  my  own  phu'e:  in 
his  excursions  and  had  writUai  aI)oiit  it.  Ihaa*  was  his  story 

of  his  own  life . the  little  villag<,!  and  his  thatt'lual  honu\  his 

sturdy  uncle,  his  work  in  a.  quarry  and  as  a  mason,  his  ])ur- 
suit  of  knowledge,  his  trium])hs  1))^  his  own  |)ow<u'  arid 
labour.  He  taught  m<^  that  tinu'  and  iile  w<a’('  precious. 
Being  native*  to  my  own  soil  no  doubt  add<*d  to  the*  intlmmec' 
of  the  book.  It  impaiKal  allection  for  my  scanu*  and  rc'spei't 
for  my  pc'opka  S('a,  and  coast,  rock  and  stnaim,  (‘vi'ry  feature 
of  the  landscape  and  the  p<a>plc‘  amongst  whom  I  livc'd,  canu^ 
nearer  as  it  wcnxg  and  a  u(‘w  companionship  with  tin*  spirit 
of  cluimpionship  in  it  ros(*  up  b(‘tw{‘(*n  ns.  'flu'  man  whos(* 
surroundings  a.re  but  d(‘a.d  ea.rth  to  him  and  whose*  p<*opl<" 
arc  but  as  beasts  of  tin-  fu'ld  will  not  g(*t  far  ('xta'pt  iKuiiajis 
in  business. 

“  Shades  of  I  he  dead^  have  I  not  heard  }mir  voices 
Rise  in  the  nighOrollin^^  hreath  of  the  v,ale  'M 

^  The  wide  battlehelds  of  tin*  wau'ld  w'er(*  no  longer  r(*mote, 
its  holy  places  no  longer  afar  olf,  its  <au*rgi<‘s  no  longer  eon- 
fined  to  where  life  surges  in  busy  c(aitrt*s,  its  Inaax's  no  long(‘r 
men  of  dead  times  or  of  otlua'  bites  than  our  own.  dlu'y  tell 
me  that  the  book  is  no  longia*  naid  and  tliat  it  has  droppial 
out  from  the  creative  inlluenc(*s  ol'the  lives  of  our  youngaa' 
people.  I  can  only  hoiie  that  that  whiidi  now  tills  its  plaec* 
is  as  valuable  in  imparting  tlie  energy  of  life  and  tlu:  habits 
of  self-discipline  and  s(df-respect  as  My  Schools  and  Se/woY 
masters.  1  still  occasionally  take  down  from  my  sludv<'s  the 
volumes  of  Hugh  Miller  with  which  I  si)ent  many  an  hour 
of  satisfaction.  I  hate  to  have  to  see  faults  tliat,  thank  good¬ 
ness,  in  callowcr  days  I  never  saw  ;  but  I  count  mys<‘lf  bl(\ss(‘cl 
that  a  city  bookseller  once  displayed  open  in  his  window  the 
book  in  which  the  Cromarty  stone-mason  writes  on  himself. 

■  Novels  in  my  youth  were  doubtful  books.  Tlu^  crowchal 
the  booksellers’  windows  and  were  bound  in  paper  with 
attractive  pictures  on  the  outside,  but  they  cost  the  ruinous 
price  of  sixpence  and  were  never  shown  open  ;  so  1  was  cut 
off  from  them.  One  day  in  a  farmhouse  kitchen  I  found  a 
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copy  of  Scott’s  Betrothed.  I  know  not  if  its  title  had  lured  the 
hea^t  of  a  servant  who  brought  it  there  (for  they  are  warm¬ 
hearted  people  in  farm  kitchens  and  bothies),  or  whether 
there  was  such  a  robust  admirer  of  Sir  Walter  on  that  steading 
as  to  value  this  unfortunate  tale  just  because  it  was  his.^  How¬ 
ever,  it  had  there  no  owner,  and  I  carried  it  away  with  me. 
The  haunting  jingle  of  the  wraith  : 

“  Widow'd  wife  and  wedded  maid. 

Betrothed,  betrayer,  and  betray’d" 

;ind  the  gripi)ing  rhymes  at  the  head  of  some  of  the  chapters 
carried  me  through.  Thus  I  had  a  hard  introduction  to 
Scotl.  Tt  was  a  dull  road  to  a  delectable  land,  wherein  I 
ha\'c  been  wandering  ever  since  and  where,  so  soon  as  I 
Ciller,  youth  is  renewed  by  magic,  refreshment.  When  I  go 
back  in  the  body  lo  ihe  places  where  “  my  young  footsteps 
in  infancy  wancU'red  ”  Sc.olt  meets  me  at  my  fireside,  and 
whellnn-  1  hold  Wamiiy  or  Rob  Roy,  Redgauntlet  or  Guy 
Afdinictiug,  or  any  ol  llie  otiiers  in  my  hand,  the  W^izard  is  the 
Wizard  still,  the  drudgery  ol  file  ends,  and  the  days  pass  in 
glorious  companionship  with  that  wonderful  pageant  of 
humanity  into  which  Scott  breathed  the  breath  of  life. 

^  d'his  world  ol  being  and  events  created  by  the  imagma- 
tion  of  man  suddenly  expanded,  and  I  roamed  far  and  deep 
into  it  when  a  son  of  the  village  returned  to  die  at  his  mother’s 
fireside,  lie  had  been  a  watch-maker  and  had  been  South, 
witere  he  luul  bought  liberally  of  those  books  that  were  sold 
in  monthly  jiarls,'  and  had  bound  them.  Amongst  them 
were.  Dicknis  and  Ikirns,  Shakespeare  Elegant  Extracts. 
He  doti'd  upon  them.  When  I  first  saw  him,  he  was  sitting 
bciit-shouldered,  [lale  and  thin,  stooping  over  .one  of  them. 
His  white  skeleton  hands  rested  on  its  pages  while  he  gasped 
for  breath.  I  wxis  afraid  to  approach,  him.  I  felt  awe  and 
dread  for  one  looking  so  closely  upon  eternity.  With  feeble 
breath  that  he  seemed  unable  to  command,  he  told  me  of  the 
pleasure  h<'  had  from  Rickiviek.  His  cheeks  flushed  as  meni- 
inent  strove,  to  idude  tlie  grasping  hand  of  death,  and  he  had^ 
to  pause,  for  his  c.ough  was  sore  upon  him.  At  the  end  of 
each  attack,  he  pu.sht'd  his  dark  hair  from  his  brow,  which 
he  wiped  with  a  large  handkerchief.  I  saw  the  perspiration 
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on  it.  Thus  I  was  inlr()(liK'(xl  lo  Pichoick  aiui  to  Dit'koiis. 
Whenever  I  finished  oru^  olThc  h('a\y  volunu's,  I  took  it  hiuT 
wrapped  in  a  clean  wlut<'  towef  and  toc^k  away  another. 
There  was  sonietliing-  in  k<'(‘[)ing  with  (haith  \vh('n  I  hand(‘d 
the  snow-white  luuulh^  to  him  and  rtuanvcal  anollu'r  I'rom  his 
hands.  When  I  read  tludast,  I  rcmnanlxu'  his  rcanaiic  :  Ay(‘  ! 
Aye  !  everything  conu\s  to  an  (aid,  Ycrc  a  fast  laaidcaa  I, 
thought  the  hooks  would  Inive  last(H,l  iny  tinn*,  !)ut  they  ar<', 
through  afore  me.  Yell  no  stop  hena  nac^  horn  for 

this  place.  Y(f  11  gang  South  ac*  day  and  yell  inaylx'  raaman- 
her  me  and  my  hooks."'  'To  this  day  1  (ainnot  toiuii  /VrAre/rA: 
without  thinking  of'dlainit^.  Russekf  Anifu^  RusscSTs  sonf’ 
and  now  the  long  row  of  thirty  vohmu\s  of' 1  )i('k(ais,  hound  in 
green  on  my  sh.<dv(\s,  is  lilut  a,  tahhn  to  his  nuanory. 

Only  one  otlua'  hook  maal,  Ix^  recalhah  and  it  will  lx*: 
done  in  this  way.  I  wa.s  dining  one  night  in  tlu'  ('ompany  of 
people  who  in  various  walks  of  lile  had  attaimal  to  sonu' 
position^,  and,  on  Ixaiig  asiuul  what  was  my  uni\<a'si{\a  had 
replied  CasselLs  Popular  Educafor,  Latca*  in  tin*  (naaiing, 
a  well-known,  doctor,  who  was  sitting  soim^  way  off,  came  ii|) 
and  asked  me  if  he  had  overluauxl  my  nauark  aright.  lie 
had  been  the  acting  editor  of  my  (tdition  and  ol'its  (‘ompauion 
volumes.  Science  for  AIL  d’liese  liooks  lamu’lual  m<^  into  tlu* 
wider  and  more  ojicu  sea  of  knowledges  'fin*  littl(‘  source*^ 
springs  had  run  down,  ha.d  Ixxui  hroademai  and  tUa'peaual 
by  the  waters  of  many  tributary  rivnhSs  and  had  rcaehed 
the  open  sea.  The  book  had  hccamu^  the  library,  this  and 
that  introduction  had  lieeome  a  great  companionship,  and 
the  thrilling  revelations  and  discoveries  of  youth,  and  hard¬ 
ship  had  become  the  peaceful  enjoynuuil  of  more  mature 
and  comfortable  years.’ 

^  The  Schoolmaster,  30  March  I9a8. 
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THIN  DATS  IN  LONDON 


MacDonald’s  first  adventure  outside  Scotland  was  when 
he  obtained  a  temporary  post  as  secretary  in  Bristol. 

‘  The  Bristol  experiment  did  not  turn  out  a  success/  he  says, 

‘  and  I  therefore  came  to  London.  I  did  not  know  a  soul  in 
London  at  that  time.’  For  a  youth  to  leave  his  home  in  a 
small,  frituidly  town  and  venture  fiir  into  the  great  unknown 
and  fricudle.ss  city  was  a  dangerous  experiment,  calling  for 
niagniliccait  c'ouragc.  J  ht  was  an  enthusiast  for  himself.  He 
had  his  c.yc  on  the  heights.  Essentially  egocentric,  he  had 
confidtnua-  that  in  tin-  gixxU  city  his  abilities  would  get  the 
consideration  and  reward  that  they  deserved. 

ills  lirst  da.ys  m  Lcnidon  might  well  have  daunted  him. 
He  tells  us  that  lu;  had  to  undergo  the  deepest  privation. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  he  reached  what  tlu;  economists  call 
‘  primary  ])ovcrty  ’  and  was  actually  in  want,  friendless, 
proud,  sensitives,  shy,  he  trudged  the  streets  on  that  most  heart¬ 
breaking  and  pitiless  of  all  errands,  looking  for  work.  Although 
life  had  been  hard  in  Lossiemouth,  poverty  is  never  so  terrible 
oi'  so  cruel  in  a  small  town  as  it  is  in  a  great  metropolis. 

Thi.s  period  ol  de.s])erate  adversity  must  have  left  its  mark 
on  his  mind  anti  coloured  his  outlook  on  life.  As  he  suflered, 
he  jjondered.  ‘  There  was,’  he  says,  ‘  a  little  too  much  luxury 

at  one  end  of  the  social  scale . a  little  too  much  poverty  at 

the  other.’  His  thoughts  had  already  turned  to  politics  as 
the  only  way  out.  Before  he  had  left  Lossiemouth,  he  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  local  politics.  He  wa.s  then  a  Liberal 
with  Radical  tendc;ncit;s,  and  he  has  told  us  why. 

‘  IVly  childhood  was  sptmt  at  tv  time  when  the  larger  farmers 
were  turning  tin;  p<;oplc  oil  the  land,  and  when,  the  good, 
honest  hatred  the  Scotsman  has  for  landlords  was  being 
encouraged  and  was  taking  deep  root.  The  whole  of  my 
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part  of  Sc'ollaiul  was  RadiraL  and  to  haxaa  Inrii 

born  with.  tlu‘  d<'nuH'rat ic*  sti'onj.’ly  d<a(dopr<l  in  ns. 
C()n.sta[iu'n<'<\  \V('  lookcal,  (fnvn,  from  tlu'  nmnuait  of  nm^ 
births  oil  tlu'  pc'ojdc'  \V(‘  ralhal  "  s\v<dl.s  and  tlinu«dit  our¬ 
selves  qiiit('  as  10)0(1  as,  and  a  e;ood  dead  bcttc'r  than,  they 
wered'^" 

At  that  thn(‘  a,  itr^'*d  \va\('  ol  Radisal  and  dcaiuu'ralir 
thought  was  sw('eping  oviu'  the  country.  Ma<d)onald  felt,  tlu" 
surg-e  of  a  lu'w  enthusiasm  and  dung;  binradl' w holcluaulially 
into  tlu^  Iray.  Alter  (dadstone,  th(‘  (  nanul  (  )id  Man,  tlu'  luu'o- 
\vorshipp<a'  of  I.ossicmiouth  put  Joseph  (  Ihamlaaiain,  tlum  a 
Radic'ah  ( llnunbca’lain  had  visit<*d  Scotland  and  in  tlu'  capital 
of  the  Highlands  had  niad<‘  a,  tnmumdous  attack  on  land- 
lordisiu.  i\hud)onald  had  mad<^  his  first  (mtr\‘  into  political 
life  on  b(‘ha,U  ol  a  Mr.  And<'i*son,  a  Radical  (  andidat(\  in  iHH*"). 
Anderson,  liowtwau*,  was  d(‘fcated. 

It  is  interesting  to  not(‘  that  Ma(d)(uiald's  gpeat  gpd'ts  were 
1  c.c.ogniztid  h oni  tlu*  first,  lie  no  s()()n<'r  |()uu‘(l  any  oisnunza- 
tiou  than  he:  was  liltcal  almost  at  oner*  into  an  ('\(autiv(‘  posi¬ 
tion.  In  view  of  tlu'  many  ollicass  in  political  orgaruzations 
that  he  had  held  in  tin"  ('ours<'  ol  his  carcaay  it  is  signilicant 
that  Iris  fiist  public  [position  was  as  Rrcssichmt  ot  the  I  aj.ssicmiouth 
Democratic  Assoeial ion. 

Some  sedulous  anticpiarian  has  exhunnal  from  tlu"  dusty 
files  ot  a  defunct  and  long-f'orgottim  jouimal  a  I(itc*r  dat<al 
27  December  1BB5,  which  issigmxl"  Januss  Rarusay  Mai'Donald, 
Lossiemoutli.’  It  is  a,  curious  Iragment.  In  tlnssr*  days  of  the 
Youth  Movement,  this  jiuamih^  episth'  (’arri(‘s  u  ioiudi  of 
modernity. 

Thoughtful  young  num  in  all  parts  ol  the  eomitryj  he* 
writes,  Mire  beginning  to  sias  that  tin*  (md  of  the  presmrt 
state  of  things  is  near,  d'he  ardour  of  youth  still  unblein- 
ished  by  the  poisonous  taint  of  the  ba,ttle  of  Hfi*  nmeh  of 
which  is  so  dishonourably  lougiit  is  final  with  (hdails  of 
the  misery  and  woe,  and  their  hearts  go  forth  to  th<*  misery 
of  the  poor.  Never  yet  knowing  wliaX  it  is  to  wrong  their 
brothers,  they  love  and  sympatluzc^  with  them  all  Still 
being  upright,  they  feel  as  if  throughout  tlunr  lives  th<*y 
would  dare  to  stand  aloof  from  injustieev  Not  yet  demorah 

^  K\y;rm,  9  June  I9C1(). 
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ized  by  wealth,  or  effeminate  witli  ease,  they  possess  unsullied 
the  chivalry  of  Britons.  Now  I  have  thought  :  why  cannot 
these  men  be  united?  Why  cannot  their  sympathies,  so 
easily  blunted,  be  deepened  by  being  based  on  principles  J 
Cannot  these  human  feelings  be  the  foundation  of  ideas  ? 

This  is  an  illuminating  document.  It  would  be  easy  to 
sneer  at  its  youthful  optimism  and  fine  fervour,  but  it  reveals 
a  zeal  for  political  progress  and  a  real  hope  in  political  ideal¬ 
ism.  It  was  a  get-together  call  to  the  ‘  unsullied  chivalry  ’  of 
youth.  Why  should  not  youth  of  goodwill  unite  against  the 
forces  of  privilege  and  reaction  ? 

’  Shortly  after  MacDonakFs  arrival  in  London,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  join  some  advanced  poliLical  society.  The  Fabian 
Society  seemed  nearest  to  liis  point  of  view  in  its  general 
policy.  Although  the  first  teiua:  of  its  creed  runs  :  '  The 
Fabian  SociiUy  consists  of  Socialists,’  yet  it  holds  out  its  hand 
to  any  member  of  any  party.  1  Is  work  is  mainly  educational  ; 
it  has  intellectual  priest igi"  ;  it  is  engaged  in  persistent  political 
])ropaganda  and  believers  that  converts  can  be  made  by 
insidious  jxn'mcation  ol  Lilxa'als  and  Pi'ogressives  rather  than 
by  demanding,  as  a  preliminary,  tlie  renunciation  of  party 
loyalties.  .Phis  attitude  ol  divicUxl  allegiance  has  had  various 
results.  On  tlm  one  hand,  many  Liberals  have  found  the 
Fabian  Society  a  convenient  stepping-stone  to  flic  acceptance 
of  independent  Socialism  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand.  Labour 
candidates  hilly  endorsed  by  the  Labour  Party  have  found 
themselves  opposcxl  at  FaiTuuncntary  and  other  elections  by 
mcmbia's  ol  the  Fal)ia.n  SociiUy.  1, he  anomaly  arose  thiough 
l)()th  competing  Candida, ti^s  hiding  members  of  the  Labour 
Party.  A  notorious  caisti  of  this  kind  occurred  in  Cxlasgow 
some  years  ago,  wlum  a  lully  endorsed  Labour  candidate 
found  himself  oj)j>()s(‘d  at  an  important  election  by  a  prominent 
Liberal,  Sir  Daniel  Stevenson,  who  was  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Glasgow  ,!^a1)ian  Soeiily,  and,  therefore,  through  affilia¬ 
tion,  a  member  of  (li<"  Labour  Party.  I  his  case  was  brought 
up  at  the  Annual  Gonferenee  ol  the  Labour  Party,  but  the 
anomaly  was  condoned  on  the  principle  that  the  intellectual, 
social,  and  financial  contributions  ol  the  Fabians  to  the  Labour 
Party  outweighed  the  trilling  irregularity. 

^  :n  July 
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MacDoiuiId  (liil,  not  join  tin*  inibian  Sorici\'  as  a  half-way 
lu)ns('  to  Socialism,  or  he  wcaihl  not  havt^  uiinojcd  tlu* 

])iuk  of  f'a.I)ianism  with  tli(‘  siairhl  Marxism  of  (1h‘  Social 
Democrat ic  Idaha-atitni,  Aik >1  h(‘r  on^aniaat it >n  that  helped 
MacDomikl  to  ('xpress  hims('irw*is  (Ih'  \('w  l-Vn. ovship.  d'Ids 
Socitdy  ofyounp-  p{‘op!<‘  was  an  '  uplift  '  (aspini/at i«m  d(\sin;n(«d 
as  MacDonald  said, '  to<*inphasi7,(‘  t  Inna  Ideal  faett  u’  in  s<  trial  hded 

At  tlu^  ('x<‘Iusivc  ft-atlua'i  11  of  tin'  f'ahians,  vouufr  Mac¬ 
Donald  (‘aiiU‘  in  coidsK't  with  tlu'  <'rlchri{ ics  nf  liu'  Sorirty 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidm^y  WVhh,  Mrs.  Ih-.am,  tla^  lat(‘  Prolhssor 
C/ialia.in  \V«dlas,  and,  (tl  cours(\  ( n'orta*  iHaiautl  Shaw'  of 
whom  luwsays  :  '  1  nmicmhrr  1dm  as  a  rrtl .  hcach'd  pt'rson  wJutin 
cveryl)ody  kiunv,  ^vho  was  writinp;  {i>r  Mrs.  lie. ant's  .l/e;;////y 
Conu')\  and  whostMlokcss  1  pyaHa-ally  (lioii'dit  had.  His  <‘arfv 
\vork  was  issiual  by  tln^  Modern  Ihr.s,  mid  f  ha\<'  a  ropy 
ol  (.dislwl  Hyroti  s  Frojcssioii  in  its  oi'irdma!  p,iprr  ettxrrs.' 

I lu'  V(‘ry  lac't  that  MacDonald  has  hi'cn  iiu  liiual  in  later 
days  to  vivify  tlu^  d(‘S(a'i[)don  of  his  (xirly  <‘\pc'ri<*ne{'s  in 
l.ondou  with  ('olourful  <mil)elllslun<mts  is  an  indiiation  ol' tlu‘ 
tremendous  elhud  tlnit  they  must  hav<'  had  u[5on  his  yt»uthiitl 
mind  <it  the  tinux  .1  h^  t<*Ils  of  how  lu*  (*nj«)ycd  hie  wlnai, 
like  (foldsmith  s  [>arsoip  h,e  wxis  '  [)a,ssiup;  ih  h  with  forty 
ponnds  a  ycard 

'  I  lived  like  a  hoiiting  (xude,  sawd  luoiu'v,  Imd  a  holiday 
in  Sc.ofhiudj  and  ludpetl  to  k<a'[)  my  motluay  and  in  a<idition, 

I  paid  fees  at  tiui  .Bii'khec'k,  tlu'  (lity  of  lauulon  i  l<tll('«p\  and 
the  Highbury  InslituU*,,  out  of  my  saluryd 

It  looks  impossible,  but  h<^  lm.s  told  us  Imw  it  wa,s  domx 

'  How  did  I  manager  to  do  it  ?  In  th(‘  first  plac  I  usctl  to 
buy  myself  wluifcver  food  1  want(M  around  tln^  slums  of 
King’s  Gross,  but  I  used  to  ircadvc:  my  staple^  foo<h  oatunad, 
sent  to  me  from  lu)me,  and  1  always  paid  for  it.  ( )r(x>urKe,' 

I  could  not  afford  tea  or  coflccy  but  I  found  hot  watta*  tpiitc' 
as  good  as  tea  from  the  ])oiiit  of  view  of  food,  and  tliat  i( 
tastes  as  well  when  onee  you  liav(t  grown  used  to  it.  In  the 
middle  of  the  day  I  had  a  meal  at  Pearce  and  Pleuty’.s  in 
Aldersgate  Street.  1  don’t  thiiilc  I  even'  s[)(*nt  more  than  two¬ 
pence  or  threepence  on  it,  although  it  wa.s  the  meal  of  the 
day.  It  generally  consisted  of  beefsteak  jtudduig.  1  tlou’t 
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know  that  there  was  very  much  beefsteak  in  it,  but  it  filled 
up  a  corner  and  certainly  did  me  no  harm.  My  food  bill 
worked  out  at  about  sevcnpence  or  eightpence  a  day  for 
everything,  so  that  saving  was  easy. 

‘  After  a  time  I  received  a  rise,  and  was  put  into  the 
counting-house  at  a  pound  a  week.  Soon  after  this  a  friend 
who  had  given  me  the  free  run  of  his  laboratory  gave  me 
some  chemical  work  to  do.  This  enabled  me  to  leave  this 
counting-house,  which  was  my  undoing,  for  I  stayed  at  home 
working,  morning,  afternoon,  and  night.  I  never  went  out, 
with  the  result  that  I  broke  down  in  health.  Having  no 
.  capital,  as  soon  as  I  recovered  I  had  to  go  and  look  for  more 
work.’ 

This  talk  of  enjoying  his  jiovcrty-strickcn  condition  came 
easily  when  time  with  its  mellowing  influence  had  softened 
the  shadows,  and  distance  lent  enchantment  to  the  view, 
(^siiccially  when  sc.cn  through  the  haze  and  harmony  of  a 
baiKinct  in  the  (lity.  Tluua;  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  few 
men  worked  harder  to  achiewe  an  ambition  than  did  Ramsay 
MacDonald.  jl(mdlow(ul  himself  no  leisure.  He  was  anxious 
to  become  a  teaclna-  of  science.  After  his  day’s  work  was 
doing  the  eager  student  sat  late  into  the  morning  hours, 
studying,  stiuiying,  studying.  Then  he  would  snatch  a  little 
rest  and  yet  sl<ial  a  couple  of  hours  from  sleep  before  leaving 
in  the  morning.  Unfortunately  his  health  was  aflected  by  the 
strain,  ;uul  he  had  to  give  up  this  project  just  when  success 
.seemed  imminent. 

As  one  door  clo.ses,  another  opens.  ‘  Fortune  favours  the 
brave,’  but  it  also  favours  the  diligent.  MacDonald  now  took 
a  step  which  determined  his  future.  It  was  usual  for  Members 
of  Farliamcnt  who  could  tdford  it  to  employ  clever  young 
men  as  their  private  secretaries,  to  answer  their  letters,  to  write 
their  spimehes,  and  to  organize  their  constituencies.  Thomas 
Lough,  afterwa.rds  the  popular  politidan  known  tis  Tommy 
Lough,  was  not  then  a.  Member  of  Parliament,  but  was 
desirous  of  becoming  one.  J  le.  offered  the  keen  young  Scot  the 
])ost  of  private  secretary  at  a  salary  of  £75  a  year,  rising  to 
£100.  Both,  sides  gained  by  the  barga,iu.  _  lanigh  gained 
fame,  and  Ramsay  MacDonald,  as  he  said  himself,  ‘  attained 
fortune.' 
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Ihis  diangi^  in  his  rircuinstniu'cs  had  another  result- 
important  to  an  ainhitions  pnlifieian.  The  post  pave  him  an 
inside  view  of  jiolilies.  It  did  more.  Toiuiny  houph  was 
wealthy,  'i’o  the  yoimp  .seeretm-y  the  l.ondon  mansion  of  h*i|j 
employer  was  a  liberal  education  ;  he  .s.iw  wealth  at  close 
quarter.s,  and  the  ease,  comrort,  and  .st'cui'ity  that  wealth  hrin&s 
Lough  wa.s  popular,  and  MacDonald  w.is  brought  into  (-{in¬ 
tact  with  men  and  women  notable  in  tin-  political  and  .social 
world.  The  young-  man,  who  a  few  mouths  before  had'laam 
starving  in  the  lonely  wihh-ruess  which  is  lanulon  (o  die 
stuingei,  no-w  encount(-i-ed  anotln-r  kind  of  life,  .uid  tin-  (-on- 
tra,st  made  tin  unprc.s.sion  on  his  sensitive-  mind  which  later 
ye.us  only  served  to  (h-cjien.  His  .social  proyu'css  w.is  from  the 
])oor  (-.ollag-e  in  Scotland  and  the  ding.y  lodgiui-.s-  in 
■London  to  tin;  mansion  in  .Mayftir.  This  was  his  first  (-xpemi- 
ence  of  anything  but  poverty  his  lir.st  step  up  the  social 
ladder  -and  clou  hi  less  In-  n-solve-d  that  he  would  m-ver  go 
back.  .l,he  lour  pletisani  yetirs  spent  with  this  political  notairie 
were  .invaluable  ;  he  not  only  gained  a  knowledge  of  the 
political  machine  from  Hie  in.side,  but  his  exiierience'gave  him 
hitcr  a  cultural  superiority  over  his  conlcmporaric.s  in  the 
Labour  Movement. 


lor  some  time  before  h-aving  Lough,  MacDonald  had  been 
doing  some  literary  work  and  free-lam-e  jonrualism.  I  Ic  worked 
also  with  Sir  Sujney  hoc  on  the  Diclionan  afMathmnl  JIuMhr. 
Some  men  of  British  names  whose  surnames  begin  with  hiitials 
from  M  to  the  end  o[  the  alphabet  may  have  been  iinmortul- 
ized  in  that  biogniphical  dictionary  by  a  futun-  Prime  Ministi-r. 

llmre  were  no  Ltdiour  iiew.siiapers  in  those  davs,  ;uid 
MacDonald  contributed  to  Lilieral  journals.  As  a  Fabian 
le  bdievcd  that  some  .'uneliortition  of  social  distress  might  be 
won  by  socul  Kform,  b.,t  his  n.ill,  in  l.il,„,H|  ,„-„i,sio,i,,„s  of 
friendship  with  Labour  got  a  severe  slmkc.  When  a  vm-anev 
occurred  at  Southam])ton,  some  of  the  most  progrc.ssivc 

dMa?  to  su.ggest  a  suitable  can¬ 

didate  Young  MacDonald,  wlio  had  by  this  time  graduated 
from  the  soap-box  and  had  become  a  notable  speaker,  w 
Southampton.  It  wtis  a  two-memher  elimstitiiency 

second  Liberal  Member.  Lie  travelled  down  from  London  and 
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met  the  local  Liberal  Association,  but  Southampton  fought 
shy  even  of  so  tame  a  revolutionary  as  the  young  Fabian.  The 
lesson  of  this  rebuff  was  not  lost  on  the  ambitious  young  man. 
But  it  required  one  more  defeat  to  shatter  MacDonald’s  hopes 
in  Liberalism.  A  by-election  took  place  at  Attercliffe.  A  trade- 
unionist  was  put  forward,  but  the  Liberals  refused  to  support 
him.  This  decided  MacDonald  to  leave  the  Liberals  and  link 
up  with  Keir  Hardie,  who  was  then  conducting  a  raging, 
tearing  propaganda  througli  the  country,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  newly  formed  Independent  Labour  Party. 

On  1 5  July  1 894.110  wrote  to  the  great  Labour  leader  as  follows : 

My  dkar,  Haroiiv  ■■ 

1  am  now  making  jxrrsonal  application  for  member- 
ship  of  the  I.L.P.  I  have  stuck  to  the  Liberals  up  to  now, 
liopitig  that  they  migh.t  do  something  to  justify  the  trust 
that  we  have  put  in  them.  y\tt,eiTlHTe  came  as  a  rude 
awakiming,  and  1  lelt  during  that  contest  that  it  was  ciuite 
inipossibh^.  for  luc  to  maintain  my  position  as  a  Liberal 
any  longer.  (kUnua'  t'onsidcra,tiou  luis  but  strengthened 
that  c()nvi('tion,  aiuf  if  you  now  care  to  accept  me  amongst 
you,  I  shall  do  wha.t  1  can  to  support  tlic  I.L.P.  Between 
you  and  me  tlunr^  lu'ver  was  any  dispute  as  to  objects.  What 
1  could  not  (luite  a.c(‘(‘pt  was  your  UK'thods.  I  have  changed 
my  o})inion.  Libcu’alism,  and  more  particularly  local 
Lllxu'al  Asso('iations,  have  definitely  declared  against 
Labour,  and  so  I  must  acc<4)t  the  facts  of  the  situation, 
and  candidly  admit  that  the  prophct'ics  of  tlic  I.L.P.  relating 
to  lalxu'aiism  hav(^  b(U‘n  amply  justified.  The  time  for 
conciliation  has  by,  and  those  of  us  who  arc  in  earnest 
in  our  professions  must  (hx'hux'  definitely  ourselves.  I  may 
say  that,  in  the  (’:veut  of  (T'.ctions,  1  shall  place  part  of  my 
spare  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  Party,  to  do  what  work 
may  seem  good  to  you.  ^  Yours  very  sincerely, 

R.  MacDonald.’ 

‘  'IVust  the  p(‘op!(g’  had  heem  the  slogan  of  Gladstone  ;  but, 
although,  the  Liberal  Parly  were  willing,  within  limits,  to 
trust  the  people,  it  wets  only  a.s  voters  not  as  l(‘gislators.  Ihcy 
Still  recruited  their  mcaubers  from  the  wealthier  classes.  Their 
candklaUts,  for  the  most  part,  win'c  educated  at  the  public 
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schools  of  Eiiglancl,  uiitl  (h(‘  great  uuivta'siru's.  In  il>7,(, 
Alexander  MacDoimld  and  'J'lionuis  hurt,  who  were  miners’ 
representatives,  were  rcturiu'd  a.s  Mcinlx'rs  ol  Parlianuait,  but 
they  were  elected  as  ortliodt )x  Libcaails,  and  others  oftlK^  spirit« 
less,  hermaplirodile  Jalx'ral-Labour  typ(‘  had  Ixani  since 
elected.  It:  is  to  llu^  c’redil  of  K<ar  jlardi(‘  that  he  <*ndcal  all 
that.  In  ilardie  stood  as  an  Iiuh'iaauhait  La, hour  can- 

didate  in  the  slum  division  of  Wt'st  llain,  and  was  aeiually 
returned  in  chdianca^  ol'both,  Liberals  and  'lorit's. 

Macl)ona,Id  saw  this  happcni  a,nd  laaid  tlu'  l(‘sson  aright.  Ih’: 
joined  witli  1 iarclie  in  cairiu's'tly  and  (merg<ni(‘ally  eiuhaivonr- 
ing  to  indiu'(‘  the  'l’ra,d(‘  Unions  to  stand  lor  iiuh'pei'uhaU 
labour  r(^|)res(aitation  in  the  jlous('  of  ( 'onunous.  It  was  thus 
a  great  victory  for  llardlc^  and  Nhu'Donald  wluai  th<^  'IVaxh* 
Union  Clongress  instructed  its  Parlianunitary  (lonunittia^  to 
call  a  conrerence  ()rdel(‘ga,tt\s  of  all  th(‘  ( lo-opta’ativt'  S()<•i('ti(^s, 
Trade  Unions,  and  other  working-ehiss  organizations,  ‘  to 
devise  ways  and  means  for  the  s(‘curing  ofan  incnsuKal  nuinbcu' 
of  Labour  Members  in  tin*:  luuxt  Parlianunit.’  Hardier  and 
MacDonald  drafted  the  fatc'ful  and  historic  n'solutlon  in  tlu* 
offices  of  the  Labour  Leader^  to  be  subinitU'd  to  tlu‘  ( lonltuaau'c. 

This  momentous  Clonfennux;  mri  in  the  Mmuorial  Jlall 
on  27  Lebruaiy  1900  and  the  La.boiir  Party  was  born,  A 
very  curious  situation  arose  when  ihc.  position  ol'  Staax'tary 
came  to  be  voted  upon.  MacDonald,  allhongh  rapidly  coming 
into  public  notice,  wa,s  not  so  W(dl  known  as  anotlua' Janu's 
MacDonald,  a  tailor,  and  a  Red  of  th<^  most  incaruatlim*: 
hue,  who  afterwards  became  Secretary  of  the  London  'Trades 
Council,  It  has  been  alleged  tliat  many  d(d<\gatc\s  voted  for 
James  Ramsay  McDonald,  the  Liberal  journalist,  under  llic 
impression  that  they  were  voting  for  Janu^s  MacDonald,  the 
Socialist  tailor.  There  was  really  no  opposition  to  MaeDouuld 
for  the  job  ;  although  Kcir  llardic;  admits  that  the  dection  of 
secretary  was  carefully  arranged,  there  is  no  doubt  Unit  Mac¬ 
Donald  was  the  most  suitable  man  for  tlie  |)ost  by  virtue  of 
his  ability  and  enthusiasm,  lie  was  one  of  the  nou-munual 
class,  and  manual  workers  arc  snobbish  enough  to  support 
such  a  one  in  preference  to  one  of  their  own  class.  Again,  he 
was  a  Scot,  and  the  English  have  at  times  an  inferiority  com¬ 
plex  regarding  Scots. 
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This  clu>ic('  of  iMa.c'.nonaUl  as  secretary  gave  rise  to  much 
oninivnt  aiul  critic'isui.  1 1.  M.  llyndman  gives  an  interesting 
stiniatc  of  M,a,cl)<)nald  as  he  saw  him,  at  that  time. 

^  As  to  M/r.  Ramsay  M.ac'Donald/  lie  writes,  he  is  not  a 
ma,n  1  eart'  to  waste  nmeh  s|)a('(‘  upon,  I  Iiave  seen  a  good 
deal  of  him  at  various  tinuss,  and,  when  lie  was  chosen  as 
ScH'.ndary  and  laa'ame.  tlu^  guiding  spirit  in  the  Labour 
Larty,  I  lelt  ptaaiy  conridvnl  as  to  what  line  lie  would  adopt, 
lha’soual  ainlntion  has  Ixam  his  oiu^  rnotive  throughout.  I 
do  not  blauu'  him  so  miudi  for  that.  As  was  said  of  a  far 
ahhr  ami  nun'c.  prcarninenl  maru  ive  did  not  even,  object 
to  his  Inn  ing  cards  uj>  his  sletaa'  ;  but  \vc.  lelt  a  little  hurt 
wlnm  h('  sohmmly  told  us  th(‘y  wevr.  phuaul  th.(a*e  l^y  ProvL 
(haua'd’  It  has  Ixam  piaily  much  thewsanu';  tiling  on  a  lower 
plane  with  ILamsay  MacDonald.  At  oiu^  linu^  I  ho]iccl 
airainst  h(»p''  circmmUaiuass  temding  towa.rds  Socialism, 
Mac'Donald  would  (mm  in  that  diia'ction  too,  as  tlie  most 
diian't  path  t«maiccc.s:;.  Ihit  hcasaw  his  own  inUaa^st  too  eUairly 
to  he  misled  in  that  way.  So  up  to  now,  as  will  sliortly  1)C 
nnuiil'cst  (<»  all,  lu*  lia:i  Ixam  actina;  as  a.  (lang<a*ous  eiumiy  to 
Socialism,  \\hih‘  advocat inn,  it  on  tin'  platl'onn  and  abroad, 
wlnannaa’  lie  felt  it  wa::  taetieally  advisahh'  to  do  so  without 
risking  a,  ditsa  t  Ina'ath  with  tin'  hilx'isil  Party.  Altliougii 
a  imod  :;peak('r,  a  lair  writer,  and  a  man  of  ('onsidcrablc 
d('Xt('ritv,  ^vhal  Inc;  <ontrihntt'd  to  giv('  him  his  political 
position  moia^  than  anvlhim*;  t'lst'  is  the:  fact  (InU,  In'  alone  ol 
all  (In'  Imbonr  M.Pds  has  had  the  advanlagr  ofa  good  ediiea- 
tion,  on  a  UhAicv  plain'  than  tlnit  of  tin'  trade  unionists 
aroinnl  him.  And  tin*  (»ppoitmnt\  to  us(.  tins  <uKa.ntag(^ 
against  laCh  them  and  ns  llnmy;h  the  trade  unionists  even 
now  do  not  set'  (tie  nnitter  in  this  light  was  his  aslomiding 
eh'etion  to  tin'  St'cret aryship  of  tlie  nou-Socialist  Labour 
Party  at  its  first  ( lonleia'in'r.’ ^ 

Lhidamitt'd  by  tide;  erilicisin,  XhicDonald,  as  the  new 
I  a  rv ,  set  to  Weak  to  ottpnn/.e  nnh'pendent  hiboin  <ui(l  did 
his  task  so  :aua  c‘K’>1u11v  that  lilteen  Iiuh'peudt'ul  l^ahout  c.andi" 
dales  took  tlie  Indd  at  tin’  lU'Kt  <'lt'ction.  I  hn’c  weie  clcc.tcd. 

MacDoiiald  himself  was  defeated  a!  Leicester. 

*  Fwihff  AVwwinwims  hy  I  hairy  Khiym  ll'yntlinain 


(WlWTm  FOUR 


KEl'R  ffARDIE 

T]ic  hi{(‘II,  NL  !  lyiuhuan,  (Iu‘ {V(H’k-ta>atc(F  ( kini- 
briclg'ot rained,  Soeia-list  uH'niif  Irctu  tiu'  inidclh'  ('lass(\s, 
who  fonndccl  ih(‘  groni)  ofdisc  iph's  of’ Karl  Marx  in  (his  eonnlry, 
whi('h,  did  gnxU.  pioinaa'ini*'  work  nndt'r  tlu':  iiaine  of  the 
Social  ])<an()cra,tic.  loaUaxilion,  tc'lls  in  his  bonk,  Eurfhrr 
Reminiscences^  how  the  nwolt  !)(y;an  north  of  the:  d\v<‘(xl. 
UScotlandd  says  jlyiubnan,  Ms  by  far  tlu'  lH\st  <'du{'a((al 
portion  of  the  ljnit<‘d  Kingxloin,  and  it  was  in  Seotlaiul  iha>t 
the  Independent  Fabonr  Moxaniaait  Ixyan,  It  Is  [)ossil)l(‘ 
on  lluit  a,cconnt  Unit  Scotsiiuai  Inua^  up  to  tlu'  pr(‘S(*nt  day 
dominated  it  so  conipldi^lyd 

It  was  fitting  that  in  May  iJhHy  on  land  hallowtal  by  nuauoiF's 
of  the  Covena.nters’’  light  for  religiotis  lilxa-ly,  th<‘  iniina's  of 
Ayrshire  slxould  h, a, stem  to  a  sohunn  conv<aiti('l(%  organi/aal  by 
Keir  Hardic,  to  demand  political  frc'edoni.  ilardie,  sword  h\ 
handj  so  to  speak,  sounded  a.  dir<a‘t  challiaigc'  to  tiu'  ('xistlng 
policy.  It  was  in  tlxes<':  Uuans  :  ^  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting,  the  time  lias  come  f'or  tlie  formation  of'  a  Labour 
Party  in  the  House  of  (lommons,  and  we  herel)y  agna!  to  assist 
in  returning  one  or  more  memixa's  to  rc'present  the  miiua's  of 
Scotland  at  the  first  available  opportunity/ 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Keir  JIarclie  was  then  a  nxanher 
of  the  Liberal  Party,  He  still  l)eliev(xl  that  th<^  only  hopc^  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  working  class  was  fn)m 
Liberalism,  but  his  criticism  was  of  tlu^  m<U.hod  in  winch 
Liberal  candidates  were  ('hosen.  dduy  wtua:  cdioscm  in  th<^ 
traditional  method,  from  the  w<xdthy  ])rof(‘ssionaI  and  aristo¬ 
cratic  classes,  and  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  any  working 
man  to  become  a  Lilxcral  candidate,  xmlcss  lui  were  willing 
to  be  the  paid  servant  of  that  Ihirly.  Hardic  sugg(*sted  that, 
when  an  election  came  and  a  Liberal  candidate  was  put  forward 
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in  any  constituency  for  w1h('Ii  he.  (ilanlic)  had  hern  clunscai  as 
the  miners’  ca,nclicla.le,  a  p!ebistat(^.  should  !)('  lakcm  Ix'twc'cn  the 
two  men  and  that  tlicone  who  o-ot  th<‘ ip'catt'r  support  should 
go  to  the  poll.  '  If  the:  ]al)(‘ra,I  Assiu'iation  ndus(\s  to  take 
this  course/  said,  ilardie,  'working  ni(*n  will  tlnai  see  how 
much  their  ])rof(‘ssions  of  (ihaidshij)  nvc  worth.  I  am  not 
anxious  to  go  to  Ihirlia, numt,  hut  1  am  anxious  and  (hica-mima! 
that  the  wants  and  wislu's  oftlu'  working  class(\s  shall  he  mad<^ 
known  and  attriHl(‘d  to  tlunx'.' 

A  year  passed,  aj,.id  tiien  (,)ee,urre.d  a,n  cn'cmt  wluelg 

although,  seemingly  unimportant  at  tlu'  tinux  was  ch'stined 
to  become  one  o(  tlu"  most  moimaitons  and  Instorieally  sie;ni- 
ficanl  in  tlu*  political!  history  ol  this  c'omitry.  ddnaa'  was  a, 
by-elec'tion  in  iMid-Lamirk,  'This  was  a  miiniie;  etiu.stitiuau'vx 
a.nd  a  chaiua^  wars  presemteah  thendonx  hn*  the'  lalx'ral  Party 
to  justify  its  (Uunoera-tic  prolcrssions  by  cdioosing  a  miner  as 
candichitcx  i  lua’c  was,  h(,\sid<\s,  a,  strong  feeding;  in  tlic^  district 
that  Ivcu  JIaidic;  should,  bet  thc"  ('a,ndida,tcx  and  an  mtiucnitial 
requisition  wa.s  sent  to  him,  urging  him  to  stand.  It  was  thc^ 
first  time  in  Scotland  thad;  a  bomididc',  Lai)our  eaiididate  had 
been  put  forward.  Jlardie  agired  to  stand  and  put  forward 
his  name  to  the  IVlid-hanai'k  liilxnxd  Assoc  iation  for  scdcadiou. 
It  should  be  rememlienxl  tliat,  although  I  lardie  wxis  a  ScHaalist, 
he  was  not  proposing  to  stand  as  a,  Socdalist,  max  when  Ids 
modest  request;  was  refuscxl  and  In^  fought  tln^  scxit  indo 
j)cndcntly5  did  he  sta.nd  as  a.  SoedaJist.  In  his  hdten'  to  the'' 
Liberal  Association,  he  avowed  himsedf  a.  Radieal  and  a 
Gladstonian  Home  Ruler.  In  his  (decdlon  addirss,  In*  said  : 

I  adopt  in  its  entirety  the  Lilxnxil  progranmu*  agnaal  to 
at  Nottingham,  which  includes  Adult  SulFragcx  Reform  of 
Registration  Laws,  Allotments  for  Labourtu's,  (lounty 
Government,  London  Municipal  Go\a;rnm<‘nt,  h'rta!  Iwhuxi- 
tion,  Disestablishment.  On  questions  ofgciua'al  politic'sx  1 
would  vote  with  the  Liberal  Party,  to  whieh  I  bavc*  aJl  my 
life  belonged.’  ^ 

Liberals  refused  his  offer  and  deaudeal  to  run  a 
^ung  Welsh  lawyer,  who  ultimately  became  Lord  St.  Davids, 
Hardie  decided  to  stand  as  an  Independent  Labour  candidatex 
At  this  time,  Ramsay  MacDonald  was  London  secretary, 
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of  Scottish  llonu^.  R\ih‘  Associaliou.  In  this  capacity,  he 
scat  ilarcrut  th<‘  oifuaal  I’^ood  wishes  of  the  Association  and  a 
personal  letter  in  ilu:  followiiig'  Icnns  : 

^  1  cannot  refrain  from  wishing  you,  God-speed  in  your 
(‘hu'tien  con((‘st.  Had  I  l)c(Ui  abh^  to  luivc  gone  to  Mid- 
Lanark,  to  lielp  you,  to  do  so  by  ''  word  and  deed’’  would 
ha.V(':  ai\’<ai  nn^  v('rv  epasit  phaisure  indeed.  The  powers  of 
darkiK'ss  Scottish  news|)ap(‘rs  with  I'iHglish  editors,  partisan 
wiropnlh'rs,  and  tin*  ('ttctta’as  of  political  squabbles— -are 
l<auuH‘d  against  us.  ihit  Iri  the:  ('ons(api('nc.es  be  what  they 
inaV,  do  not  withdraw.  d’h<^  ca.us(^  of  Labour  and  Scottish 
nationality  will  sutler  much,  lh{a'<d)y.  Your  defeat  will 
a.wak(‘n  Scotland  aiul  your  victot'v  will  na'onstruct  Scottish 
Lilxa-alism.  All  iaicc<':;s  bc'  yours  and  the  National  cause  you 
rhampion.  dlHa'(‘  is  no  min(‘r  and  no  other  one  for  that 
matter,  who  is  a  Scotsman  and  not  ashanaal  of  it,  who  will 
vote  against  yon  in  favanir  of' an  obseun':  IhigTish  barristeiy 
absoluti'ly  ifuioranl  ol  S("otlaiul  anti  ot  vSt'ottish,  alhiirs,  wlio 
onlv  want:;  to  spa  into  Larlianuait  in  ordt'r  that  he  may  have 
tlu^'tail  oi'  M.ih  to  hi.s  iiamt'  in  th<‘  hiw  t'ourts.’ 

It  will  be  s(*en  that,  at  that  tinny  Ma,el)onakl  loo  held  the 
view  that  I/ibcralism  was  the  triu^  gospt‘l,  and  his  liopc  was 
that  llartiu'fs  x  ielory  mi*.*^ht  r<H’<)nsltut  t  it  latlu.i  thtin  replace 
it  l)v  Sociali:an, 
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W,lu‘n,  in  M;u-I),,uakl  wassclrclnl  as  raiuiid- 

atc  for  Soutliampton,  a  nrw  iallnrurc  nU.-rni  iiis  lifr. 
lie  met:  and  allerwanis  marricil  Mai-g-aiTt  (dadstmu-.  Slic  will 
<uvva,ys  be  reineinlxaxHl  and  lionourt'd,  nnt  only  for  th<‘  h(‘|n 
and  support  that  she  gave  MaeDomdd,  hm  for  Ikt  <,wn  sake 
as  a  vartuous,  gracious,  seH-saerilieiag,  tender-hearted  woman’ 
MacDonald  was  lorlnnaK^  in  his  wil'e,  and,  in  a  Memoir  <.(• 
her,  he  pays  Irilnite  to  her  eharaeler  and  t.i  her  value  to  him 
in  lus  early  political  life. 

yi'his  marriage  was,’  says  William  hl.ackwood,  an  old 
Inend  ol  MacDonald,  ‘on  both  sides  a  true  love  mat<h. 
But  It  made  the  path  to  imlitical  power  easier  to  the  youn.-- 
J>eot.  It  gave  hun  an  assured  position,  exorcized  the  si'iectre 
of  poverty  Unit  had  haunted  his  earlier  yi-ars,  and  <mahle<I 
imi  to  devote  much  more  ol  lus  lime  to  serious  nolitit's,  1  ILs 
bride  too  was  the  ideal  wile  for  a  politician  such  as  Ramsay 
MacDonald-a  man  who  became  the  cmitre  of  so  mauv 
vio  ent  and  embittered  controversies,  and  who  spent  himselV 
so  lavisMy  m  the  service  of  the  cause  he  luid  at  heart.  She 
‘^'Blmsiasm,  encouraged  him  in  the 

with  such  an  unpopular  cause  was  an  act  of  heroism.  ( )f  the 
common  vice  of  snobbery,  she  had  no  trace.  Her  hohl  stand 
for  Socialism,  though  regarded  as  treason  by  some  of  her 
Ahh ^  glorious  example  to  timid  believers. 

•  r  .  ^f.  . MacDonald  rise  to  a  high  point 

m  his  political  career,  it  also  brought  his  deepest  .stlfering. 
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On  3  February,  his  Wiilc  son  David  died  of  diphtheria,  and, 
eight  days  lat<‘r,  M:ud)onald\s  mother,  to  whom  lie  owed  so 
much,  died  at  Lossiennouth.  On  23  July,  Iris  wife  was  taken 
seriously  ill  at  the  litth'  ('ouutry  house  at  (Ihcshani.  She  was 
brought  to  London,  fhaiything  that  tanild  be  done  by  skill 
and  ear('  was  don<^  (or  lu'r,  but  in  vain.  In  the  autumn,  she 
pa.ss(xl  away  at  tin*  (airly  ag<‘  of  forty-oiu^ 

A  friiuid  has  said  ; 

^  Sin.:  (a.)u,ld  work  until  she  aidiec,!  and  not  be  tired.  She 
('ould  fail  a  huiuhaal  tinuss  and  not  be  beaten.  She  could 
sulfer  n'bulls  and  ingrat itiuhu  d<\sertiou  and  defeat,  and 
sCill  k('('p  Hying;  ihr  Hag-  of  lua'  uneon(iiu‘ra.blc  spirit,  licr 
(‘xhaustiv('  knowh'd‘»;{\  luu'  acamum,  and  sunny  wisdom 
W('r<'  as  woiuhadhl  as  her  courage^  a,nd  pertinacity.  Who 
sought  lu'r  aid  without  naaaving;  wise'  dinaiion  ?  Dow  can 
it  1)(‘  that  this  (hair  indtspeiisabh'  woman  should  l)e  taken, 
whih*  tho  unpriz(‘tl  park  thus  imnain  ?  Striking  lier,  "Death 
has  striH'k  <'V(a  \  one*  (JiKairhing;  and  seatld'ing  lu'r  splendid 
pow(‘rs,  lu*  has  gph'\ously  hssjuaual  tlu'  \v(‘ahh  aiul  glory  of 
(h(‘  world  ' 

'To  MargguiU  Mat  Donald  was  dut*  that  woiuhniul  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  Womrifs  Lalxmr  laaupua  (  )n  e.j.  January  1912,  at 
tlu‘  great  Annual  ( lonferent  (»f  tlu'  laibour  Larty,  on  tlie 
oeeasion  (d'his  rotirtuuent  iVtun  thr  scaai^taryship  of  the  Lalxmr 
Party,  a,  prr:.rntati<m  \vas  madr  to  MaeDonald  of  a  portrait 
in  oils  ol' biinst'lf  and  hi*;  late'  wife.  Kt'ir  llardie,  wiio  made 
the  prt'staitat ion,  .'praldng;  with  (unotion,  said  that  he  was 
sure  that  In*  would  not  bt*  misunderstood  wlum  b<^  said  that 
he  liad  umhalaken  thr  tai.k,  at  tlu*  napnsst  of  his  colleagues 
on  th(^  lAta  ulivtu  with  mixta!  ftadings.  His  Paulings  would 
havt*  been  mixrd  in  any  taisr,  Ixanuse  (he  nUiremtml  of  Mr. 
MneDonald  fisun  Idr;  <jfht  ial  position  as  Seer<Uary  meant  some¬ 
thing  of  a  break  ;  but,  unforiuuattdy,  thos(^  Ladings  luul,  been 
iulensilitat  lieyond  all  power  of  eKpnsssion  by  another  l)reak 
wliieli  lU'W'r  t ould  be*  linkcal  up.  In  Mrs.  Ramsay  MacDonald 
they  had  had  one*  of  thosr  rrmaihable  personalities  who  l)y 
shtatr  worth  nnassuining  wort  It  found  Iter  way  into  the  hearts 
as  well  as  into  tlie  minds  of  all  witlt  whom  she  came  into 
contact. 
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‘Mrs.  M,:u'I)i)naIil,'  lu-  ('nnd’iiucil,  ‘  li.ul  iinthiiur  of  the 
dcmagog-uc  in  any  part  ofher  make-up.  It  was  .sheer,  sweet 
■Strength  which  gave  lier  that  wonderful  power  and  that 
inaguifieent  inihienee  which  all  of  us  have  more  or  less  felt 
W'hen  in  her  pr<‘senee  ;  ami  one  of  the  great  mysteries  of  life 
was  that  sneli  a  nature,  so  l  iehly  gifteil  and  endowed,  should 
have  been  taken  away  ere  her  pow<-rs  liad  had  time-  t<i  be 
utilized  to  the  extent  they  might.’ 

It  is  Iruitle.ss  to  speeidate  on  what  niiglit  have  been  if 
Raiusay  MacDonald  had  had  the  liemdit  of  the  advice  and 
guidanct.  o(  this  u<>l)I('  ^^‘onKUl  ui  the  \"eai'.s  that  lay  beli>r('  him 
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AIACDOMAIJ)  LEAVES  THE  FABIANS 

In  tlu'  '  Khaki  I'^ha  tion  '  (E  MacDoniild,  who  had 

()[)p(>s(‘d  tlu'  Ihx'r  War,  \v<is  d('lr.a(c‘d  at  Leicester.  The 
“same  year  lu'  {'(‘sif’iird  iroiii  lli<‘  l'al)ia,n  Society  as  a  protest 
aaalnst  tin'  policy  oi'  tlu*  Society  with  r(‘g-a.rd  to  the  war. 
(iconr<*  Ih’rnard  Shaw,  a  proniiiuait  luemlxa'  of  the  Society’s 
lX('etiliv<y  wluai  a:ikcd  about  tlu'  r(‘sionalion,  made  some 
inttaa'slins;  <"i>iunu‘m;;  : 

Vvcii  if  the  l>o(‘r  War  had  iu*V(‘r  occurred,’  he  said,  '  it 
is  now  chair  that  Mr.  Ramsay  Miu'Douald  was  right  in 
choosiin»-  the  1  ndcptnuhmt  laibour  Parly,  wliicli  luaxlcd  liiin 
very  ha<lly,  as  his  licKl  (»('  artiou  rallu'r  than  the  Fabian 
Society,  in  whit  h  ryrryilnny;  that  could  1)(^  done  there  was 
alrtaidy  in  (dlicicnt  hands.  1 1  was  part  ofhis  very  rcmarkal)lc 
d('V(‘Io|)m(mt  from  tlu*  most  iulisu'tahle  ol  Irondeurs,  always 
in  op[)o.sitiou,  to  the  abh‘  and  a,drt)it  parliamentarian  who 
IxH’aiuc:  tlu‘  only  po,ssd)!<'  Prime:  Ministca*  in  the  Labour 
Party.  Nothiiu,!^  <'oidd  ('V(*r  haya*  ma.de:  a  [>arlianicntariau 
(,r  Ki'ir  1  lardity’ 

What  Shaw  nuaiut  was  that  Mai'Doaald’s  inUdlectual  eqiiip- 
iiuuit  wcaild  not  luun  huu  any  atKautagCj  not  indt.cd  any 
particular  noticr,  among  the*  ^  high-brows  ’  of  the  Fabian 
Society,  as  it  war.  no  hip,!H‘r  than  tlu:  average  o(  attainment. 
Iiuhaal,  t!u*r<*  w<‘rr  mennbea's,  su('h  as  Siduc:y  Webb^  Crfaham 
Wallas,  Sydney  ( )hvirr,  and,  of  course,  Sliaw  himself,  with 
whom  Maidliuiald  was  not  (’ompa.ral)le  in  ability  at  that 
tiuua  Among;  the  LL.lk,  tannposcal  largely  ol  trade  xmionistSj 
M.aeDouald  would  undoubtially  l)e  a.c(daimed  a  loader. 

1,'hat  tliis  opinioii  had  some  ground  can  be  seen  from  the 
evidence  a  weli-kiic.)wii  Trade  Union  official.  Speaking  of 
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MacDonald's  advent  among  (ln>  hoi-ny-handcil,  (his  oliicial 
said  : 


M<i(  I )on.i!d  was  a  godsend  to  ns.  He  came  I'isun  anutiu'r 
world.  'I’liere  he  was,  putting  the  things  in  a  lieautirul  way 
that  we  would  like  to  say,  hut  couldn't.’ 


The  eonnnent  of  Shaw  was  eharacteristic  in  its  hlunl  caii- 
d.our  ;  (here  was  no  room  for  the  ainhitious  MacDonald  in  (hr 
I'abi.ui  Society  ;  the  best  [)lac<'s  were  ahaaidv  taken.  ,\s  in- 
could  not  get  tlur  first  fiddle  in  llu'  Iddiian  ( frchcsti-a,  he  seized 
the  big  drum  in  the  I.L.P.  In  the  counti'v  of  the  blind  th(' 
one-eyed  is  king. 

It  must  not  be;  tliought  (hat  (he  Fabian  Society  made'  any 
dechuatiou  in  support  of  tint  'I'ory  (fovenunent’.s  w.ar  in  South 
Africa.  'I'he  position  was  that  it  rcfu.sed  to  take  any  action 
at  all,  because;  the;  jiassnig  of  tin;  resolution  which  was  brought 
before  a  meeting  of  the  Society  and  which  c.mdeumed  'the 
war  would  have  led  to  tin;  secession  of  a  few  members,  who 
although  ‘patriotic,’  were  also  popular.  'Don’t  let  us  lose 
Hubert  .Bliuid,  said  Sluiw.  '  You  ('aift  stoj)  tlu^  war  by 
pas, sing  a  resolution,’  said  Sidney  Webb.  To  this  resolution, 
thcicfore,  ;i  shelving  tuuendmenl  was  moved  ‘  the  previous 
question,’  in  fact. 


Kcir  liardie  and  most  of  the  other  :m(i-war  Fabian; 
remained  m  the  Society.  I'lmre  w<-re  four  resimuilions  o 
prominent  members.  Walter  Crane  was  the  mo.s't  conslsien 
of  those  who  left.  The  other  three  drifted  in  various  diree- 
tmns-Mrs.  Pankhurst  into  the  .sulfrage  light  and  liually  int< 
the  Conservative  Party;  J.  Fred  Cre<m  into  the  Nationa: 
Democratic  larty  and  hmilly  to  the  sttilf  of  the  Central 
Comervative  office;  and  MacDonald  to  become  Prinu 


One  strange  sequel  to  die  departure  of  the  four  stiUwtirts 
was  seen  in  1918,  whenj.  Fred  CJrcon  became  M.P.  for  Ltdccster 
as  a  supporter  of  the  Lloyd  Ccorge  Coalition  Covernmont 
defeating  Ramsay  MacDonald  by  14,023  voles. 
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Tin*  ( 1  t'lin'ii  1  1 t >1  1 1 )(i( )  sii \v  1 1 1C  t riuiiij ill  ol  Eilici iilisiii 

-  one  oi'llu' i',nMtcst  in  its  ion.n'hislory.  '1  he  Conservative 
(.iovtTuincnl  of  Ihiifuiir  !i;ul  hecu  ralliu”'  more  and  more  into 
disfavour.  Tin'  Caliiurt  was  split,  and  the  nation  became 
more  and  nmre  tired  of  tin-  admitted  dexterity  with  -which 
the  rrime  Minister  .soupiit  to  balanee  the  Eroleetionlsts  who 
followed  )oseph  ( '.hanil lerlain  aipiinst  the  Free  'I'radcrs  who 
stood  with  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 

( Ihmnlx-rlain’s  tai itf  eampaii’ii  had  reunited  the  Libcials. 
In  the  by-eleetions  tln'V  ipiined  seat  after  .seal.  Of  the  ieni.uk- 
abh-  ability,  dialei  tie  skill,  intelleetind  brillianee,  and  eliarniing 
per.sonality  of  balfmr  there  is  no  (inestiun,  but  his  flippancy 
and  reaction  turned  iiopniar  opinion  against  him.  People 
irol  tired  of'  Prettv  Fannv’s  way.’  In  ipof)  he  resigned  and 
went  to  the  counhv.  His  policy  on  what  the  dominating 
Chamberlain  had  made  the  ipiestioii^  ol  the  hour,  lanlt 
Reform,  was  a  masterpiece  of  ambiguity  and  the  last  woid 
in  eipiicocation.  lb-  got  what  he  deserveil  a  humiliating 
defeat.  The  Conservatives  were  returned  with  157  out  of  a 
total  of  byo  ;  the  Eiberals  bad  :!7()  seats;  Eabour,  fighting 
for  the  second  time  as  a  separate  political  entity  had  29  seats  ; 
and  the  Irish  Nationalists  numbered  fig.  Not  for  seventy 
years  had  a  Prime  Minister  occuiiied  so  strong  a  position  as 
(kimpbell-Uannennan,  So  crushing,  indeed,  was  the  defeat 
in  Scotland  that  it  was  said  that  the  Scottish  Conservatives 
for  their  jourm-y  to  London  could  have  been  accommodated 

in  a  single  first-chiss  ctirritige.  mToKour 

As  the  Liberals  had  a  majority  of  950,  nearly  gbo,  if  Labour 
and  Irish  support  were  taken  into  aecount, 
were  emcrtaiiied  tliat  radical  dumgc  would  be  foithcommg. 
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Wliilc  C;;uni>bdl.i;.iun<-nuan  would  v<Ty  Car  to 

realize  tli(du)i)ws(,fpni-r(>.s.si\(-<aiilnisiaMs,  iheie  u ere  uiemhers 

oI  Jus  (.'oveninuail  who  were  realiN'  \\  hi.e.s,  .lelern.iued  to 
inaintaui  the  eslabiished  order.  it  is  to  the,s<-  nu-n  ■ind 
IKirCieularly  U)  A.stjuilh  and  (irey  that  ti.e  ial.-r  d.-eline  a„ 
ulUiutUe  extinetion  of  I .iheralisni  i,s  due.  At  thi;;  time  tlwv 
were  eouspirtu-  atpnnst  ( hunpiudl-Iiaunennan,  urulermirtiiur 
lu.s  <iulhon()'  ;uul  Irustralinn-  liis  jiurpo.se. 

IJc-roreeiiterino-  the  Ihni.s.'ol'tionnnous  in  m,u(,,  .MaeDonah! 
Jiax  Ijeeii  in  ocea.sioiial  toueli  witli  Keir  liardie.  he  was 

III  daily  eontael  and  in  elo.se  a.s.soeial ion  in  ti„.  dav.(o..<lav  work 

Labour  larly,  Jound  .MaeDonald  a  eleven  ...ul  imlmstrious 
Mudaiy.  Ihe  two  men,  altbouifh,  Se.a.s,  ns.to  as  the  poles 
apart  in  eliaraeter  and  outlook.  .MacDonald  biin,M-ir,  .soine 
yrai.s  later,  has  given  an  exeelhail  word  piefure  ol'tln-  .Soei  ilist 

Lveryoned  he  wrote,  ‘  who  eanie  in  eontael  with  liardie 
Idt  Jus  jier.sonahty  right  away  at  the  outset.  Hb  ,„,^vrr 

wJiK.lt  lie  eoiuinauded  ;  nor  did  it  lie  in  his  abilitv  (o  sway 
the  erowd  Ity  divine  gifts  of  .speech  and  app.-a'i,  Cor  lii's 
die  ton,  tlu.iigh  beantil-nlly  simi.le.  was  rarely  tempest. ions 

that' steal  into  tl.; 

■aits  ol  men  and  stir  them  in  their  h<-igJits  and  depths- 
more  eertaiiily  .still  lie  never  seeinvd  a  ibliowi-r  by  Ik.ttery’ 
nor  won  the  ear  ol  a  crowd  by  [ilaying  tluwn  to  it  1  ie  .set’ 

J  '!“■  valley  tmtier  but 

winded  them  on  the  mountain  tracks.  ”  ’  ’ 

f-' 

deDth^nn  ‘-nriiimpl,  and  the 

depths  of  humiliation,  on  the  platlbrni  and  at  t  in-  lire-side 

dignified  amongst  strangers  and  meriy  tuiu.i  g  ,  He «  ’ 

utter  blindness  lo  oil  n  ^  ^  common  tolk,  and  his 

a  Hmnle  decorations  of  humanity.  lie  was 

a  simple  man,  a  strong  man,  a  gritty  man. 
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‘  When  he  raised  the  flag  of  revolt  in  Mid-Lanark^  he  was 
a  rebel  proclaiming  civil  war  ;  when  he  fought  the  old 
Trade  Union  leaders  from  the  floor  of  Congress,  he  was  a 
sectary  ;  when  the  Independent  Labour  Party  was  formed 
in  Bradford,  it  was  almost  a  forlorn  hope,  attacked  by  a 
section  of  Socialists  on  the  one  hand  and  by  the  Labour 
leaders  in  power  on  the  other.  What  days  of  fighting,  of 
murmuring,  of  dreary  desert-trudging  were  to  follow,  only 
those  who  went  through  them  know.  Through  them,  a  mere 
handful  of  men  and  women  sustained  the  drudgery  and  the 
buffetings.  Hardie’s  dogged— even  dour— persistence  made 
■  faint-heartedness  impossible.  One  has  to  think  of  some  of 
these  miraculous  endurances  of  the  men  who  defied  hard¬ 
ship  in  the  blank  wilderness,  the  entangled  forest,  the  endless 
snowfield,  to  get  an  understanding  of  the  exhaustion  of  soul 
and  mind  and  body  which  had  to  be  undergone  between  1890 
and  1900,  in  order  to  create  a  Labour  Movement.  For  this 
endurance  Llardic  had  an  inexhaustible  inner  resource. 
He  knew — 

“  The  hills  where,  his  life  rose, 

And  the  sea  where  it  goes.” 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  definite  than  the  contrast 
between  the  political  outlook  of  MacDonald  and  Hardie,  the 
pragmatical  opportunism  of  MacDonald  and  the  uncom¬ 
promising  Socialism  of  Hardie.  These  two  were,  indeed,  so 
dilfiuHmt'  in  character  and  faith  that  it  is  strange  that  they 
should  both  be  able  to  come  within  the  confines  of  one  political 
party.  But  here,  however,  the  very  opportunism  of  MacDonald, 
his  accommodating  expediency,  were  exercised  to  permit  him 
to  remain  imsuspectecl  for  many  years,  among  the  robuster 
brethren.  Hardie  was  practical,  straightforward,  downright, 
and  brutally  honest ;  MacDonald  was  temporizing,  diplomatic, 
and  subtle.  Hardie  stood  for  uncompromising  independence 
and  no  dealings  with  Liberal  or  Tory.  MacDonald  sought  all 
sorts  of  alliance  among  his  political  opponents  and  friends  on 
the  Treasury  Bench.  Hardie  inclined  to  the  Left  towards  the 
Socialism  of  Marx  ;  MacDonald  tended  to  the  Right  toward 
Radicalism.  Hardie  would  wrangle ;  MacDonald  would 
wangle.  Hardie  was  outspoken  and  denunciatory  in  the  House ; 
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MacDonald  achieved  his  ends  by  in^gotiations  lidiind  the 
Speaker’s  Chair. 

It  seems  rcmarkahk',  ni  \’n'\v  Hnl)s((|iu  nl  c.\<.nts,  tiuit 
MacDonald’s  maichai  speech  in  the  House  should  liave  been  iu 
an  unemployment  debate.  Keir  I  birdie,  had  justly  been  ealled 
the  ‘  Member  for  the  ITneupdoyed,’  for  he  it  was  who,  day  iu, 
day  outj  iu  setison  and  <uit  ol  s('asou,  aunoyial  and  iiiitattul 
the  Tory  and  Liberal  Members  by  briugiug  them  face  to  I'aee 
with  their  duty  to  the  workless  man.  MacDonald  was  thus 
following  a  good  example.  The  occasion  of  his  speech  was  the 
Committee  of  Supply. 

John  Burns,  tlu;  lirst  trade  unionist  to  bei'ome  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  had  been  dedendiug  tin-  work  of  his  Department,  the 
Jme.til  Covernment  Board,  and  conmientiui';  on  the  jirogress 
made  in  relief  works  and  farm  eohmies.  Ramsay  MacDonald’s 
speech  was  :i  reply  to  tin-  ex-Socialist.  MacDonald  told  tin- 
House  that  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Central  I  iuemployment 
Board  and  spoke  of  his  heaTt-rendiug  exiierieuce  iu  that 
capacity,  lie  .strongly  ;itta,cked  ri-lief  works  which  ‘  main' 
labour  look  to  tirtilieial  meiins  ofsuiiport,  when  pressure  ought 
to  be  used  to  induce  it  to  look  to  oriliuary  ecommiie.  nusms  <il 
support.’ 

To  this  somewhat  confused  admonition  ht^  tickled  another 
scarcely  Ictss  clear  : 

‘The  moral,’  he  stiid,  ‘is  not  that  there  should  be  no 
relief  work  for  dealing  with  exceptiontd  unemployment,  but 
that  machinery  for  dealing  with  exce[)tioual  unemployment 
should  be  created  before  such  uncauployment  htis  to  be 
faced.  "What  sort  of  legislation  is  possible  if  we  wtiit  until 
we  see  these  miserable  processions  of  men  asking  for  our 
alms  and  trying  to  get  at  our  hearts.’ 

A  feature  of  this  session  was  the  debate  on  the  new  Trades 
Disputes  Bill  to  reverse  the  Tali' Vale  decision  :i  Bill  tliat  both 
the  Labour  Party  and  the  Liberals  were  pledged  to  iniroduee. 

■What  got  to  be  known  as  ‘  Labour  Unrest  ’  wtis  growing  ;it 
this  time  and  was  a  direct  result  of  the  ine.retisiug  unemploy¬ 
ment.  The  Labour  Party  held  a  special  Conl'erencc  in  J tumary 
1908  at  which  MacDonald  was  the  jmindpal  speaker.  He 
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pointed  out  that  another  unemployment  agitation  was 


imminent  ; 

‘  To-day  I  notice,’  he  said, 


that  the  returns  of  skilled 
labour  now  show  6  per  cent  unemployed.  Honest  men, 
fathers  of  families,  husbands  of  women  who  have  contraeted 
family  responsibilities,  who  are  anxious  to  fulfil  those 
responsibilities,  who  by  the  decree  of  nature  can  only  fulfil 
those  responsibilities  by  their  being  able  to  find  work,  and 
who  arc  tliis  afternoon,  while  we  are  conferring  here  in  this 
conference,  tramping  about  the  streets  of  our  industrial 
towns,  are  hi\gging  literally  on  their  bare  knees  that  the 
’  curse  passed  upon  Adam  that  man  must  work  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow  shall  be  placed  upon  them.  There  is  not  a 
Christian  in  the  land  who  can  pronounce  the  curse  upon 
them  and  give  them  an  oiiportunity  of  living  in  a  decent 
and  indeiicndcnt  way.  ’J’he  thought  of  that  spectacle  is 
enough  to  gi\’C  every  man  with  a  human  heart  a  nightmare 
feeling.’ 

This  first  si)eec-h  was  promising,  although  its  success  was 
in  no  way  sensational.  It  showed  a  facility  and  fluency  that 
dcva^loped  rapidly  later. 

The  Ceneral  I'dcction  of  190G  was,  therefore,  one  of  the 
most  sensational  in  British  history.  The  new  Labour  Repre¬ 
sentation  Committee  did  wonderfully.  The  votes  cast  for  all 
parties  amounted  to  859,518,  of  which  the  Committee  s  candi¬ 
dates  polled  323,195-111  other  words,  37  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  increase  in  Labour  Representation  Committee  votes  since 
igoo  was  24.7,695. 

The  tactics  of  the  new  Labour  Party  were  to  concentrate 
on  two-member  constituencies  in  industrial  towns,  i^icester 
was  just  the  town  where  a  Socialist  of  the  type  of  Rainsay 
MacDonald  stood  a  chance  of  winning.  Although  he  stood  as 
a  Labour  candidate,  nothing  was  more  unlike  the  common^ 
accepted  idea  of  the  horny-handed  son  of  toil  than  this  " 
some  young  Scotsman  with  the  beautiful  voice  and  the  hear  - 
stirring  eloquence.  He  was  on  good  terms  with  all  classes. 
He  was  hand  in  glove  with  the  Liberals,  who,  howwer  fiercely 
anti-Socialist,  could  find  no  fault  with  this  gallant  Highlander. 
Highlanders  are  popular  in  England.  The  land  question  was 
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alwa.ys  a  l()[)ic  of  k(H‘ii  culluisiasni  Aviih  llu'  falx'rals,  'I’lu' 
counlry  was  just  workcni  up  for  tiu'  Lloyd  (i<'on»(^ 

laud  t'aiiipai.<>-n.  Iwaai  Idio-lisli  amli{‘nc<‘S  kiunv  all  about  thV 
liiglilaud  (,Ilcara,nc‘(\s.  Did  not  tin'  sad  |)lis^lit  of  tlu*  IliL»'h-. 
lander  driven  from  his  luau(‘  I)y  iuliuiuaii  landlords  aj)p(‘al 
to  their  emotional  minds  ?  Iw  iai  Jos(‘ph,  ( Ihamlxu’lain  hinis<'lf 
exploited  the  ,fb\^iila.nd  ( Ihsiramass  for  purpose's  of'  political 
propaganda,  and  here  wa,s  a.  n'al  f  lighlandc'r  Ix'fore  tlu'np 
embodying  all  llu‘  romaiu'e^  and  pathos  of  his  gallant  raeev 
].cicest('r  was  a  eonstilueney  which  was  ich'al  for  a  piomx'ring 
cUbrt  for  Labour.  It  wa.s  a  Lalx'ral  stronghold. 

Max'Donaldks  ehx'tion  addre'ss  at  Ix'ie'e'stcr  was  a  most 
ilhiminating  dex'unumt.  It  had  a  litlk'  bit  f'or  (‘vc'rybody. 
7i(<a.Ious  .Lilxaa,!  land  r<'lorm(a\  and  who  more'  7{'al{)us  tiian  lu', 
would  lind  MacDonald  actually  uttering  a  chalh'ugv  against 
th(,  hatc.d  Iandl()i(l,  and  would  r<'|(>icc'.  N{)i'  ne'c'd  the*  nuist 

tiimd  loty  leai  lorlus  ducats,  i  he;se;  t'onc'lusi()ns,  lu'  is  assiux'cl, 
arc  reached  not  by  a  pnx'esss  ol’ working-e'hiss  t'xpeu-ic'iu'cx  Not 
at  all.  Ihcy  rest  upon  conc.<'[)tions  okright  and  wrong  ('ommon 
to  all  classes. 

I  he  gieatest  work  tlie  I  jabour  Party  lias  to  do  is  to  cou^pcl 
those ^  concep  turns  oj  nj^ht  (if id  turonp;  to  pass  jtid^inienl  on  exist  in 
conditions.  Ihcrc  is  a  time  for  details  and  d('hnit<'  proposals, 
and  theic  is  a.  tim<;  lor  gxuua'al  [iriiu'iphss  whic'h  may  (‘vx'n 
be  so  vague  a$  to  lie  hltlc  more  tluiujvr/;7/////g’  and  aspirations^ 

As  long  as  MacDonald  s  Socialism  was  only  yotUhhd  yxairniiigs 
and  pious  aspirations,  no  labcral  ol  Jxuecstei'  muxl  worry. 

It  was  subsequently  discovenxl  that  he  had  come  to  an 

undei standing  with  the  Liberals  for  tlu'ir  .su])|)()rt.  ,I1<;  gel  ii, 
and  this  had  a  tremendous  ellect  on  his  (',ar<H;r  and  (  lauluct 
thereafter.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  nuu  h  of  tlu* 
polpeal  timidity  which  cliaractorizecl  the  twelve  ycau's  during 
which  he  was  Member  for  Leicester  was  the  result  ol"  his  fear 
lest  he  should  antagonize  or  alienate  the  Liberals.  I'his  w;is, 
certainly,  one  of  pe  causes  of  his  tactical  moderation  ancl 
cagious  opportunism.  His  election  programme  was  larg<!ly 
reformist  and  is  interesting  as  showing  the  stage  of  his  political 
pilgrimage  to  which  he  had  now  reached. 

The  policy  of  Hardie  and  MacDonald  of  uniting  the  Trade 
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Unions  into  an  independent  political  party  was  a  wonderful 
success. 

‘  Within  five  years,’  MacDonald  says,  ‘  this  body  has 
received  the  support  of  organizations  with  a  membership 
approaching  one  million  ;  five  of  its  candidates  have  won 
scats  in  Parliament  ;  it  has  accumulated  a  fund  of  £"]000 
from  a  levy  of  one  penny  per  annum  on  its  membership  ; 
it  has  placed  fifty  candidates  in  the  field  fully  equipped  for 
a  General  Election.  If  the  Committee  were  to  cease  to¬ 
morrow,  its  rex-ord  of  five  brief  years  shows  more  success 
.  in  orga,ni/,ing  Labour  for  political  purposes  and  in  uniting  an- 
tagonislicTiahonrscctionsthanhas  ever  been  achieved  before.’ 

MacDonald’s  success  at  T.eicester  was  a  direct  testimony 
to  that  political  strategy.  'Ehe  result  of  the  1906  Election  was 
as  mueli  a.  triumph  of  Labour  as  of  Liljciral.  There  were  four 
Labour  Mcuulxx's  in  tlu^  out-going  1  louse  of  Commons.  Fifty 
Jaibour  c.a,udidales  went  to  the-  ])oll  and  twenty-nine  were 
siux'.essful. 

Thci-e  is  no  doubt  tluit  what  is  now  known  as  the  Tail’ Vale 
Decision  played  an  important  ])art  in  the  success  of  the  Labour 
candidates.  'I’hat  notorious  dexisiou  made  it  legal  for  any 
emjdoycu-  who  suffered  damage  through  a  strike,  recognized  and 
sujtported  by  a  Trade  Union,  to  take  action  against  that  Union 
in  a  court  of  law,  and,  if  successful,  the  Union’s  funds  were 
liable  to  forfature.  Such  injustice  united  the  whole  Trade 
Union  Movement  in  a  demand  for  the  immediate  amendment 
of  tlie  law.  The  large  support  given  to  Labour  candidates  is 
cvideiux^  of  the  restmtment  that  was  felt. 

One  of  tlie  first  acts  of  the  exultant  conference  that  met 
after  the  election  was  to  adopt  the  name  of  ‘  The  Labour 
Party  ’  in  place  of  the  more  cumbrous  cognomen. 

MacDonald,  it  must  be  remembered,  did  not  enter  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  1906  as  a  Socialist.  Through  his  political  life  he 
doubted  the  policy  of  making  the  acceptance  of  Socialism  an 
essential  of  membeu'ship  of  the  Labour  Party.  Again  and  ‘ 
again,  year  after  year  at  the  annual  Conferences  of  the  Party, 
Socialist  enthusiasts  brought  forward  resolutions  deinanding 
that  Socialism  be  placed  in  the  forefront  of  Labour  Policy,  but 
he  consistently  opposed  it.  Even  when  the  demand  of  a  definite 
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Socialist  declaration  of  faith  on  tlu'  i)art  of  Labour  tauididates 
became  overwhcluhng'  and  Iu\  hairful  of  his  own  politicail 
future  if  he  still  resistc'ch  S4’av(‘  a  griulsduf^’  ac(|ui('sc<'U(’<\  lu'  lost 
no  opportunity  of (haiaring  his  own  p<‘rsonal  vi('\\ .  'flu^  la'ason 
for  this  was  i)lain.  JIc  owtal  his  scaU  at  L('irc‘st('r  to  I.ilxa'a! 
support.  H(‘  fully  realizc'd  that  th‘l)t,  aud  whc'u,  sonu^  yc'ars 
later,  a.  vacaincy  ot'('urr(‘(l  and  it  was  proposcal  to  put  u))  a, 
Labour  candidate'  foi'  the'  seM'oiul  ladcessteu'  s(‘at,  h<',  luiiull'ul 
of  his  own  nnstabh^  ('((nilibriinn,  sti'onsdy  opposed  tlu'  <'andi- 
dalurc.  Jle  had  his  way,  but  not  witliout  sonu'  \ij>’urous 
protests  ai,  the  subst‘([uc‘nt  ( loideiauiec'  of  tin*  Larty. 

,Me  remained  a  tnu^  dise'iph'  of'  f’abius  ( lunctator  long' 
after  lie  ha.d  s(‘\'('r('d  his  coiunaaion  with  the  I'abiau  Soeiegy. 
Altliough  Socdalisni  wais  tin'  '  (hdinitc'  aim'  of'  the'  faibour 
Party,  tluit  aim,  in  his  \'i(*w,  was  not  to  Ix'  attaimai  by  a 
Socialist  political  pai'ty.  Socialism  was  an  idcad,  remote*  hut 
alluring.  It  wa,s,  in  the'  me-antinu*,  more*  for  a  pt'roi’ation  than 
a  programme.  Wh<‘n  Nhu'Donald  had  to  nder  to  Socialism  in 
a  speech,  hi'  was  always  car<‘ful  to  avoid  deiiidtiem  aud  chu'ity. 
His  perorations  w('re  a,  mass  of  pie'turesepu'  nx*ta[)hors,  a  cloud 

dfcct . ’beau tifu  1,  but  n nsul )st an t i a  1. 

Even  in  his  Fal)ia,n  days,  his  adoption  of  lids  line^  e)l'|)olie'y 
received  a  castigation  on  one.  e)ia‘asion.  Ih*  Intel  spoke-n  of 
the  unwdsdom  of  narrowing  down  the;  progranmie'  for  th<^ 
democracy  by  rigid  didinitions.  Hulx'rt  Bland,  in  a  speech 
that  followed,  ridiculed  this  attitndev 

^  It  appears/  said  Bhuul,  '  that  we  may  work  foi*  So<'ialism, 
fight  for  Socialism,  (wen  die  feir  Socialism,  hut,  for  he*a, vends 
sake,  don’t  let  us  dedine  it  !  ’ 

A  year  before  he  entered  Farlianxmt  lu^  jiuhlislnnl  a  hook 
entitled  Socialism  and  Society^  which,  has  Ixnni  the  suhjhrt  of 
much  keen  controversy.  In  it  he  indulges  in  a  polysylluhie 
vagueness  that  degenerates  at  tim<‘S  into  im‘olun,‘<‘nce.  luwv 
read  it,  and  it  gravitated  rapidly  into  the  "  twop<nmy  l)oxd 
That  was  fortunate,  as  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Labour  Party 
never  realized  the  full  signifieancnt  of  MavDonalcPs  Soeialist 
theory  or  understood  its  political  imiilicnitlons. 

At  this  time  Science  was  a  popular  suhjetet  of  conversa¬ 
tion  in  the  boarding-houses  of  Eloomsbury  and  tlie  sakm 
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of  Mayfair.  Biolo.ny,  iKipularizrcl  by  Huxley  and  Darwin, 
and  Socialism,  popnlari/.cil  by  William  Morris’s  News  from 
^Nowhert;  and  Ruskiu’s  Unto  this  I,asl,  were  fine  c.onversation 
oixuiinn's.  Biology  soh'cd  the  riddle  of  the  past  ;  Socialism 
.showetf  the  ])romi'sc  of  tin-  I'ulurc.  MacDonald’s  book  sought 
to  mak«‘  the:  best  of  both  woiiils.  Ills  concttplion  ol  Socialism 
was  biological  ;  his  biology  was  socialistic.  Tlie  main  idea  of 
MarDonald’s  economic  theory  is  that  Society  is  not  a  building 
that  has  to  be  transformed,  but  a,  living  organism  that  grows. 

One  (piotation  from  Sodidisni  and  Society  will,  as  fer  as 
tha.t  is  |)ossiblc,  not  only  indicate'  sonue  vague  notion  of 
'MacDonald's  idea,  but  incidentally  will  show  why  MacDonald 
had  alvvays  been  tin*  (h'spair  ot  tin'  nnloitiniah-  jouinahst  in 
(he  (hdle'ry  of  the  House  of  ( lomuions  who  has  to  give  a 
eolu'ccnt  summary  ol'  hi:;  speeches. 

*'  Biologically,’  In'  writes,  the  lU'g'ation  ol  the  existing 
state  of  things'  its  "  inevitable  breaking  up,”  its  ‘Mnonetary 
('xistence  ”  is  im[)o,ssibh'.  Ilei'i'  we  find,  as  we  liiul  eveiy- 
vvlii'i’c  in  tin'  Marxian  method,  a  laek  ol  real  giiaranltie 
(although,  then'  an'  many  verbal  g'uaranlei's)  that  (  liaugc.  is 
progn'ss-  The  bioloi.pcal  \'iew  <'inpha,sc/es  the  possibilities 
of  ('xisling  society  as  the  motln'r  of  liitnre  societies,  and 
rega.rds  iilca.  and  circumstance  as  the  pa.ir  Irom  which  the 
nmv  societies  an'  to  spring'.  It  gives  not  only  an  explanation 
of  the  existing  state  of  things,  but  of  its  .giving  birth  to  a 
future  sta,t('  of  tliiiii’.s.  It  also  vii'ws  every  form  ol  existence 
on  Its  actual  process  of  movement  and  therelore  on  its 
perishing  vi-ry  dillen'iit  from  perishable- -side.  It  lays  the 
very  slightest  emphasis  on  its  “  critical  and  rcvolutionaiy 
side,  iK'cause  it  is  mainly  constructive  and  the  idea  of 
“cleaning  bc'rore  building”  is  alien  to  its^  nature.  Street 
impi'ovi'ments  an'  not  biological  processes.’ 

Lest  the  timid  might  be  troubled,  he  assures  them  that  the 
Socialist  chan.ge  must  be  gradual. 

‘  It  must  proce('d  in  stages,  just  as  the  evolution  of  an 
organism  doi's.  As  we  approach  the  Socialist  State  by  the 
changes  in  propt'rty-holding  and  in  linaucc,  certain  things 
will  iiappim.  'I’he  wt'iglit  of  economic  and  social  parasitism 
now  ju'i'ying  uiwn  the  industrial  State  will  be  lightened, 
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prices  of  coinnKulit ics  will  (till,  ihc  voluiuc  of  cxchaui^c  will 
swell,  ;ukI  (be  a,vcni!;('  slaiulnnl  of  life  will  h(^  inaleria.lly 
improved.  'I'lie  iiuluslrial  cHicinu-y  of  the  country  will  he 
vastly  increased.  Ihit  the  saving  which  will  arise  from  the 
dcst.ructioii  ol  parasitism  a.ud  Ihck  1  m  pimsiu  must  he 
fairly  distrihut.ed.  Smiie  of  it  will,  ol' course,  yo  to  cheapen 
commodities,  and  this  will  at  miei'  improc'c  the  staiulaid  ol 
livinsi;  at.  home  and  increase  our  elliciimcy  as  competitors 
in  foreii’ni  marki'ts.  Hut  that  will  not  ahsoih  the  whole 
adva,nta.e'(\  Both  a  reduction  in  working  hours  and  an 
increase  in  ^vag•es  cvill  hi'  possible.  Sweatiiij’,'  will  disappear. 
Whimcifs  cheaply  paul  labour  will  no  loiiper  compete  with 
men’s.  Imliistry  will  be  .steadied,  and  uii<-mployment,  as 
we  now  knoiv  it,  will  cease.  1  he  road  to  the  Socialist  State 
will  be  opened  up.’ 

.llore  a  little,  there  a  little,  never  iinieh  chaiiye  at  a  time. 
‘Socialism,’  he  says  a.^aiii,  ‘marks  the  prowth  of  society, 
not  the  uprisint.!;  of  a  class.’  'riieii,  alti'r  all,  the  Socialist  will 
not  htive  arriveil  a.l.  his  journey’s  end.  Socialism  will  be  the 
fairy  gold  at.  tin'  rainbow’s  I'lid.  It  was  by  this  temporizing 
policy  that  MacDonald  sought  to  provide,  a  eonunou  ground 
between  the  Indepeadeut  Labour  Party  ami  the  1  rade  I  unons. 
That  llardic  did  not  fully  appreciate  the  real  meaning  of 
MacDonald’s  opjiortunism  is  obvious,  lie  would  have  d<‘- 
nounced  it  if  he  had.  M.acl)oiiald’s  political  strategy  was 
easy  and  safe,  but  was  surely  the  last  tluit  .shouhl  lie  adopted 
by  a  Socialist  pioneer. 

While  visiting  India  with  his  wife  in  ipio,  MacDonald  luid 
to  return  to  England  to  light  Leicester  once  more.  He  won 
handsomely  both  then  tuul  Ititer  in  the  same  year.  'The  number 
of  Labour  Members  of  the  independent  tyjte  in  tlm  House 
increased  from  29  to  42,  and  at  the  first  1910  (lencral  Election 
the  Labour  vote  showed  an  increase  of  iH;;,r,o(i.  Labour  was 
moving  rapidly  forward.  Tlu^  first  business  of  the  new  House 
of  Commons  was  the  Parliament  Bill,  a  rnetisurc  to  curb  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Lords.  This  was  :i  sulyeet  after  Mtie- 
Donald’s  own  heart.  It  was  just  that  kind  of  ac.tidemic  ([uestion 
on  which  he  could  display  that  dialectic,  dexterity  in  debtite 
and  readiness  in  reply  that  make  him  such  a  formidable 
controversialist. 
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WAR 

The  greatest  single  event  in  the  political  life  of  MacDonald 
was  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday, 

3  A-ugust  1914.  To  get  the  proper  background  for  that  speech 
and  to  estimate  its  importance,  it  is  necessary  to  recall  the 
circumstances  that  preceded  it. 

In  1906  when  Campbell-Bannerman  took  office  as  Prime 
Minister  of  a  Liberal  Administration,  he  learned  that  con¬ 
sultations  had  been  taking  place  between  the  general  staffs 
of  this  country  and  France,  and  plans  had  been  prepared  to 
determine  the  action  that  might  be  taken  in  the  event  of 
France  being  attacked.  When  Haldane  became  Minister  of 
War,  he  was  informed  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  (later  Lord  Grey 
of  Fallodon)  of  these  conversations,  and  agreed  to  continue 
them.  These  communications  resulted,  as  they  were  bound 
to  do,  in  certain  ‘  honourable  commitments  ’  between  the  two 
countries,  that  in  the  event  of  war,  about  100,000  British  Troops 
and  42,000  horse  would  be  sent  to  France  :  that  the  first 
contingent  would  land  on  the  third  day,  ‘  so  that  the  entire 
British  Army  might  be  on  French  soil  on  the  fourteenth  day.’^ 
And  moreover,  ‘  the  position  assigned  to  our  contingent  on 
the  French  battle-line  was  marked  on  the  map.’  As  to  the 
Fleet,  as  early  as  1906  Sir  John  Fisher  and  the  French  Naval 
Attach^  had  ‘  all  naval  plans  prepared.’  It  was  in  accordance 
with  this  arrangement  that  France  transferred  her  Fleet  to  the 
Mediterranean.  These  acts  definitely  and  inevitably  turned 
the  Entente  Gordiale  of  Edward  VII  into  an  alliance  between 
this  country  and  France.  Belgium,  who  was  to  play  such  a 
tragic  part  in  the  disaster  that  followed,  was  also  consulted 
with  regard  to  what  all  experts  regarded  as  the  imminent  and 
inevitable  European  War.  Negotiations  with  Belgium  had 

1  British  Documents  on  the  Origins  of  the  War. 
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been  going  on  for  many  ycairs.  C  nnnn'al  C  n'i(‘i>a>n,  wlio  was  [<> 
coiiimand  tlic  Bribsh  I^x[)t'(}iti(aiary  Vi^rcc  in  tlu‘  (aainan 
War,  had  instruel<'d  ( loloiu^I  liarnardistoin  Ib'itisli  Military 
Attache  a, I  l>russ(‘ls,  to  (aitt'r  into  m'goliations  witli  (aansral 
Dnca,riu%  (Ihief  of  lli(‘  Ib'lgian  (nana'al  StaiT,  as  to  the  part 
British  troops  were  to  play  in  tlu‘  forduauning  war.  In  ipig 
(haait  Ib'itain  and  I'Yaana^  s<'riously  ('onsitha'ing,  in  tlu' 

event  of  war,  fonrstalling  (haanaiiy  by  inlianypng  I'b'lghin 
ucutralily  tlutmsc'Ka's.  Plans  to  land  tr(H)ps  on  tin'  (lontimmt 
were  nauly,  woi'k(‘d  out  in  detail. 

dh('S(^  plajis  for  ('o»-(ip<'rat i\a'  action  Inul  to  Ix'  conununicatial 
to  Russia.,  and  in  du(‘  ('oursc'  nauhi'd  Ix-rlin.  It  !:■:  now  known 
that  the  military  authorltii'S  ol'Chaanany  were  well  infornaal 
a„s  to  plans  draavn  up  betwtam  Pnau'h,  Ih'lepan,  and  lhatlsh 
oilicers,  for  joint  military  adion.  It  was  kno\Mu  too,  in 
(hrrmany  that  Sir  llimry  Wilson  as  (Ihich'ol  tin*  hup<a*Ial 
(iemaail  Stalls  had  st'vc'ral  linu'S  visitc-d  Ih'Ifpum  and  th<‘ 
north  of  1'raiu‘e,  to  (‘xaanine  probable'  batth'fndds  and  lay 
down  lines  of  strat(\gy. 

The  Mionourable  '  agrecmuait  io  assist  fVancc'  was,  ol  coursig 
never  cmbodicai  in  a.  formal  alliance',  Ix'eainse'  '  the'  inm'r  ring 
of  M.inisters,  soldiea's,  sailors,  ollieaals,  and  the'  King  did  not 
dare  tlien  to  admit  what  thtg^  w<*n‘  doing',  to  Parlianu'ut  or 
even  to  th,e  (labiiu'.t.  Tlu'y  ch'cideal  as  a.  nu'moranelum  by 
Lord  Sanderson,  a|)proved  by  Sir  Isdward  Urey  and  King 
Edwaxd,  rnahes  cpiitc^  chxir  mot  to  *■  make'  lhirlia.nu'nt  aware 
of  the  obligations  tliat  It  was  incurring  ’  ;  llu*y  (h'c'ide'd  also 
that  it  ‘  was  not  wise  to  bring  tlie  question  Ix'fon'  the'  ( la,l)in('t  '  ; 
and  they  explained  all  this  to  the  Freneli  Ambassador,  giving 
him  at  the  same  time  personal  a,ssuram‘es  that  '  if  Praiu'e  is 
let  in  for  war  with  (iennany  arising  ont  of  our  agrt'e'nu'ut 
with  her  about  Morocco  ’  (the  critical  ([lu^stioa  of  the'  nuinu'ut) 

we  cannot  stand  asideg  but  must  taket  part  with,  Francc'd 
So  with  the  arrangements  of  the  period  lejoG  nqnt.  Tlu'se 
were  not  to  be  divulged.  Asquith  and  (h'ey,  of  course',  wt^re  in 
the  secret,  but  did  not  dare  to  inform  Parlianu'nt  Ix'e'auset, 
firstly,  the  House  of  Commons  would  never  approve'  such  and 
alliance,  and  secondly,  it  would  be  dangeimus  if  (ha'iuany  got 
official  confirmation  that  Britain  had  deliuitedy  joined  up  with 
her  enemies,  France  and  Russia. 
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But  secrets,  especially  Foi'eign  Office  secrets,  have  a  tendency 
to  leak  out.  It  was  impossible  that  this  sensational  secret 
could  be  kept.  In  fact  it  was  not.  Rumours  of  certain 
commitments  began  to  be  whispered.  The  whispers  grew 
louder.  At  last  what  was  dreaded  occurred.  A  question  was 
asked  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Was  there  any  commitment, 
unknown  to  Parliament,  which  bound  us  to  go  to  the  assistance 
of  France  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Germany  ?  To  answer 
honestly  would  be  awkward.  Prevarication  was  the  only 
alternative.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  relying  on  his  frigid  hauteur 
to  extinguish  the  questioner,  denied  that  we  had  any  obliga¬ 
tions  with  France.  Still  more  rumours,  another  awkward 
question — to  Asquith,  this  time. 

During  a  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  lo  March 
1913  Imrd  Hugh  Cecil  said  : 

‘  I’herc  is  a  very  general  belief  that  this  country  is  under 
an  obligation,  not  a  treaty  obligation,  but  an  obligation 
arising  out  of  an  undertaking  given  in  the  course  of  diplo¬ 
matic"  negotiations,  to  send  a  very  large^armcd  force  out  of 
this  country  to  operate  in  Europe.’  I  he  Prime  Minister 
replied  :  ‘  I  ought  to  say  that  it  is  not  true.’  (19133  Hansard, 
Vol.  50,  pp.  42-4-3-)^ 

The  Liberal  Cabinet  was  divided.  Churchill  declares  that 
three-fourths  of  them  were  against  intervention  in  the  War. 
Harcourt,  according  to  Lord  Morley’s  Memorandum,  organized 
the  peace  section.  Asquith  has  told  of  the  extreme  bellicosity 
of  Churchill:  ‘Nothing  would  do  him  but  immediate 
mobilization.’  He  goes  on  to  give  an  interesting  and  revealing 


1  Mr.  Ellis  W.  Davie.s,  Ex-M.P.,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  a  well-known  publicist 
a  member  of  many  Royal  Commissions  and  a  witness  ol  ummpeachaWe  relia¬ 
bility,  published  in  December  1937  a  remarkable  pamphlet  entitled  :  Our  i  rc- 

Wiiir  ForciffH  'Policy.* 

Referring  to  this  incident  in  the  Plouse  of  Commons,  he  says : 

*  I  was  present  at  the  debate.  I  heard  the  question  put  and  the  repl^  The 
answer  given  by  Asquith  was  much  more  detailed  than  appears  m  Hansard, 
He  gave”  a  most  emphatic  assurance  that  there  was  no  agreement,  verbal  or  m 
writing,  express  or  implied,  etc.,  under  which  such  a  force  was  to  be  sent  to 
the  Continent.  When  war  broke  out  I  looked  up  the  answer  m  Hansard  and  was 
surprised  to  find  the  reply  so  curtailed.  I  thought  my  memory  had  been  at 
fault,  but  in  1924  the  late  G.  F.  G.  Masterman,  who  was  a,  member  of  the 
Cabinet  in  1914,  without  any  suggestion  from  me,  repeated  Asquith  s  answer 
word  for  word  as  he  gave  it,  adding  :  “  I  always  believed  m  the  old  man  up 
to  then.*’  * 
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picture  of  Cliurcliill  in  tlicsc  lalcful  days,  as  in  i;rullc  irony 
he  says  : 

‘Winston,  who  lias  tyit  on  all  his  war  paint,  is  longiiyi^ 
for  a  sou  li.t^hl  in  the  early  Inuirs  of  the  inornin!,;',  to  result 
in  tlu'  sinkini’"  ol  the  (nwlu'iu  and  he  adds  sitpiilieantly,  the 
whole  thing  fills  me  ^vith  sadness. 

‘  Grey,’  says  Ascpiith,  ‘  will,  of  eonrse,  never  eonsenl  to 
non-intervention,  in  any  event,  and  1  shall  not  separat('  my.self 
from  him.’  Again  and  again  the  eomphUe  subordination  of 
Asquith  to  Grey  is  apparent.  ‘  If  Grey  go<'s,  ol'  eonrse,  1 
.shall  go,’  he  says,  lie  exp(U't<*d  his  own  party  in  tiu'  ilouscb 
of  (lommons  to  break  up,  as  a  large  number  wen-  for  ah.sohitt- 
non-int(u-V(mtion. 

Sir  Austen  Ghamherlain  has  toUl  tin-  story  oi'  how  the 
d'ory  LeacUu's  forced  the  Inuul  ol  .kscpiith.  lb-  I'elalc's  luwv 
the  Froueh  Amba.ssador  eonqilained  to  him  that  the  .■\,s{[uilh 
Goveniiue.nt,  nuiinly  owing  to  inter'iud  di\'ision,  w<'n;  not 
su])porting  Frtuuu;  in  tin-  ei'isis,  and  were  taking  no  stt-ps  iu 
that  direction.  Lord  lauisdowne.  Sir  .Austen,  and  ,sonn;  others, 
sent  a  remonstrance  to  A.s(iuith,  fir  the  imrpose  of  stilfniing 
the  resistance  of  the  war  section  against  the  pt-ai'C  party  iu 
the  Cabinet.  Jlc  tells  how  Winston  kept  the.  Tories  posted 
as  to  the  hai-tpcniings  in  the  Cabinet.  Winston  on  his  own 
authority  hail  mobili/.tal  tlnr  Fleet.  As  far  back  as  Wedm-sday 
29  July  1914,  all  the  ships  at  Portsmouth  had  proceeded  up 
Channcl--twcnty-live  miles  of  ships  was  Winston’s  phrase, 
without  a  word  having  got  into  the  pajK-rs  about  it. 

Morlcy  tells  a  nnuarkahk;  story  of  Cabinet  wrangling  and 
intrigues.  The  main  (purstion  discussed  was  tint  fuHihnent  of 
our  secret  agreement  with  F'ranee.  'Flnu't-  s<;em<td  no  chancx; 
of  reconciling  views  so  llercely  conllieting.  John  Burns  took 
a  very  strong  stand  for  jjcae.c.  Asquith,  .Ihddtine,  Grey,  and 
Churchill  fought  hard  for  intiu’vention.  Morlcy  records  liow, 
‘  Harcourt  tliis  week,  two  or  three  times,  threw  me  little  slips 
at  the  Cabinet  I'ablc  ;  that  1  rau.st  resign  is  more  and  more 
evident.’  *  One  da.y,’  says  Morlcy,  ‘  Simon  and  Lloyd  Ccorge 
drove  me  to  lunch  at  Lord  Beauchamp’s.  Simou  stiid  to  me 
privately  that  he  felt  pretty  sure  of  decisive  influence  over 
Lloyd  George,  and  that  he  (Simon)  looked  to  resignation  as 
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quite  inevitable.  Tlicrc  were  present  at  that  important 
gathering  Morley,  Beauchamp,  Simon,  Lloyd  George,  Harcourt, 
Herbert '’Samuel,  Pease,  McKinnon  Wood  (not  sure  about 
Runciman).’  The  general  voice  was  loud  that  Burns  was  right 
and  that  the  Cabinet  should  not  have  passed  Grey’s  language 
to  the  French  Ambassador. 

So  the  Cabinet  from  day  to  day  strove  for  agreement.  Not 
until  the  last  days  did  the  ciuestion  of  Belgium  emerge.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  most  of  the  Cabinet  were 
ignorant  of  the  lact  that  whether  Belgium  were  invaded  or 
not,  we  were  bound  by  our  secret  agreement  to  intervene. 
Grey  had  made  up  his  mind,  Asquith  supported  him,  and  in 
the  end  the  Foreign  S(;cretary  had  his  way. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  2  August,  the  dissolution  of  the 
Ministry  seemed  imminent.  Hour  by  hour  the  majority  for 
peace  dwindled.  Belgium  was  the  deciding  factor  that  finally 
converted  the  peace  'section.  On  Sunday  evening  all  but  two 
had  capitulated.  Lord  M.orley  and  John  Burns  remained 
unconvinced  and  resigned  olliee. 

While  the  Cabinet  Itad  swung  round  from  neutrality  to 
intervention,  tlu^  rank  and  file  of  the  Liberal  Party  were  for 
the  most  part  against  this  country  becoming  mixed  up  in 
this  ciuarrel.  The  issue  raised  by  the  violation  of  Belgian 
neutrality  by  Germany  had  not  at  that  time  arisen,  and  the 
Radical  Anti-Imperialist  section  was  greatly  in  the  rnajority. 
Traditionally  opposed  to  I’sarism,  they  were  not  at  all  inclined 
to  become  an  ally  of  Russia  if  war  should  come.  I  he  Daily 
Mews  of  Saturday,  i  August  1914  tightly  interpreted  tlie 
views  of  most  Liberals. 

There  was  an  important  article  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Gardiner,  a 
former  editor  and  one  of  the  best-known  publicists  and  writers 
in  the  London  Press.  Under  the  streaming  headlines,  why  we 
MUST  NOT  FIGHT,  ENGLAND  AND  THE  CRISIS.  After  this  pOWCrful 
lead  there  followed  a  scathing  attack  on  Russia,  in  which  he  says : 

‘  If  we  crush  Germany  in  the  dust  and  make  Russia  the 

Dictator  of  Europe  and  Asia,  it  will  be  the  greatest  disaster 

that  has  ever  befallen  western  culture  and  civilization. 

The  correspondence  column  of  this  very  important  news¬ 
paper  was  full  of  letters  of  strong  protest  against  Britain 
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iiilcrvcuiii.i;'  !u  llic  War.  MruiluTs  .>1'  raiiiauuait ,  ucU-kninvn 
iniblicisls  and  men  rrprcsrntinjf  rmaiicial.  cninituTnal,  and 
iiidu.strial  interests  in  the  City  and  tlie  [inn  inees,  :dl  prnlested 
against  Britain  intervening  in  a  I’an-npean  War.  1  he  Bi.shnp 
of  Jlereliird  wrote  to  say  : 

‘  1  re(d  that  onr  ( inveiannent  is  in  dnty  l)oniul  to  keep 
England  .strictly  neutral.’ 

The  Bishop  (if  Lincoln  declared  : 

‘  h'or  I'aigiand  tn  j<un  in  the  hideims  war  wonld  he  treason 
to  civilization  and  ihsasler  to  onr  peojde.  (lod  sa\e  ns  lioni 
th<;  war  l('ver  1  ’ 

’Ma(d)onald,  as  (lhairnian  of  the  Lalxuir  I’arly,  was  fidly 
alive,  to  tln^  (pu'stion  ol  war.  1  he  l.ahonr  Party  had  sent 
Keir  .Hardie,  :is  ;i  delegate  to  an  eniergeuey  peace  eonferenee^ 
at  Brttssels.  De.legates  r<-presentiug  the  Sni  ialist  Parties  of 
all  Enroitean  eonntries  were  present.  .Vnion--;  those  uho  spoke 
were  jtinres  lor  franee,  \'andervelde  lor  pielifinin,  llaase  lot 
(lennany,  Rnhanoviteh  li>r  Russia,  Morjpari  lor  Italy,  tuid 
Keir  llardie  for  (ireat  Britain.  All  were  united  in  voicing-  the 
desire  for  petiee. 

Also  ;\.s  Clhainntui  of  tin'  Labour  Party,  .MacDonald  had 
presided  over  a  nuaging  of  the  Party  on  'Phnrsdtiy,  gi*  Jnly 
1914,  wlien  the  following  resolution  was  |)assed  tind  Im-warded 
to  the  Prime  Minister  : 

‘  That  the  Labonr  Ptirly  is  gnitified  that  Sir  ICdward 
Grey  has  t.iken  steps  to  seetire  medituion  in  the  dispute 
between  Austria  and  Serbia.,  and  n'gnUs  that  his  proposal 
has  not  been  accaipted  by  tlu^  Powms  concerned  ;  it  hoptrs, 
however,  that  on  no  aeeonnt  will  this  eotuitry  be  draggtal 
into  the  Fniropeau  eonflict  in  which,  ;is  the.  Prime  Ministttr 
has  stated,  we  have  no  direct  intra-est,  and  tin'.  Party  calls 
upon  all  Labour  Organizations  in  tin;  country  to  watch 
events  vigilantly  so  as  to  oppose  if  need  bt^  in  the  most 
cfTcctivc  way  any  action  which  may  involv<;  us  in  war.’ 

On  Sunday,  2  August,  the  British  section  of  the  Socialist 
International  held  a  striking  demonstrtition  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  London,  when  the  call  for  peace  was  emphasized  and 
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the  demand  lor  Ihatish  ii<nitrali(y  in  tin*  (‘vent  of  a  ( 'onthientiil 
oiitl)reak,  was  sli'oujdy  uri’cal. 

Ma.(d)onald  did  not  attc'ud. 

Tlie  posiiion  insich^  tin*  Labour  Party  was  not  so  liannouious 
as  a,p[)ea,r(al  on  tln^  surfasaa  'rin're:  \ssis  iiuhaal  tlnaa'  laid 
always  beam  two  s(‘r{ions,  out'  ol'tln^  Rif;ht,  inrliinal  towards 
a  prof^ia^ssivo  Lilxa'alisnn  moia'  Radicad  than  Socialist,  d'liis 
canu^  lat<a’  to  I)(^  cadhai  ( xiaidualisin.  'Llua  otlu'r  was  d('ruiit<‘ly 
oil  the  Ja'ft,,  more  Soi'ialist  than  Radiiad.  Mac  Donald  leal  oiut 
sectioiij  K.<ar  jlardic^  tlic'  other.  Althouf!;h  tluna'  was  stronij*' 
antagonism  Ix'hind  tlu'  seenu's,  hostility  hc'twcxai  tlussc': 

two  haidc'rs,  it  lU'xan'  rcaichc’d  tin'  stage'  ot'  an  actual  o[)(ni 
I'lnau'.h.  Ma,e[ )ona.ld  had  nc'vc'r  any  doubt  as  to  wlu're  (‘xaetly 
K(ar  JIardIct  stcxxl  on  tin*  ([lasstion  of  W'ar  and  Pc'acxa  K<‘ir 
i  birdie  Iiad  all  his  life  Ix'tai  a.  strcanious  advocaitc'  oTpe-aca^  and 
mtcruatioual  eo-ojKaaitlon  Ix'twc'c'ii  tlu'  workt'rs  of  tlu'  world, 
and  souglu  to  extcnul  and  consolidate  tins  1  nternatioiial 
Socialist  and  Jaibour  (longnsss  into  a,  Socialist  Ix'ague  of 
Nations.  On  the  otlu'r  lunid,  Rear  Hardier  liad  olUm  to 
complain  that  lie  nei'cr  kntnv  win  Marl  )(iti:il(I.  stiiod  (ui 
the  War. 

As  has  been  told,  the  hilx'.i-als  had  long  Ih-cu  sliarply  divided 
on  Imperialism,  Armaments,  and  Peace.  One  .section,  the 
Imperialists,  were  Liberals  ol  tin;  Kight,  alnio.st  iiuli.stinguish- 
able  from  progressive  Con.scn-vutives.  'j'his  section  contained 
Asquith,  Grey,  and  Haldane.  Tin;  otlna-  section  was  led  by 
LlOyd  George  and  associated  with  him  at  that  time,  strangely 
enough,  was  Win.stoa  Gluirehill. 

The  antagonism  between  the  Ascpiith-Grey  .s<-etIon  on  tht^ 
one  hand  and  the  Idoyd  G(;org(;  coterie  on  the  other,  bc'gun 
very  early  in  Lloyd  George’s  parliamentary  eare<‘r.  Like 
most  Liberals  he  was  ojjposed  to  the  South  Ali-ieau  War. 
This  brought  him  into  opposition  to  Asrputh  and  Grey  who 
were  strong  in  its  support.  Veay  eourageously  h<;  denounced 
the  Boer  War  in  an  extraordinary  series  of  imagings  in  cliHerent 
parts  of  the  country,  and  often  at  great  saeriliec  to  himself,  and 
indeed  great  personal  danger.  This  antagonism  between 
Asquith  and  Lloyd  George  increased  later  to  a  dclinite  split, 
which  ultimately  destroyed  the  Liberal  Party. 

MacDonald  had  sought  associations  with  both  sections,  but 
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his  friendliness  with  the  Imperialist  section  of  the  Liberal 
Party  did  not  extend  to  its  leaders,  Asquith  and  Grey.  As  far 
as  Asquith  and  Grey  recognized  MacDonald’s  existence  at 
all,  they  were  implacably  opposed  to  him.  They  both  treated 
him  with  scorn  and  contempt. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war,  Lloyd  George  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  men  in  the  country.  His  brilliant  oratory  and  great 
parliamentary  gifts  had  given  him  a  position  of  honour  and 
distinction  in  public  life.  He  had  risen  rapidly  and  there 
was  no  doubt  that  he  would  go  far.  It  was  a  keen  appreciation 
of  this  fact  that  led  MacDonald  to  associate  with  the  young 
and-  promising  statesman.  This  close  association  of  Mac¬ 
Donald  with  his  political  opponents  was  quite  unknown  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Labour  Party.  Had  it  been  known  it  would 
have  been  keenly  resented.  Indeed,  it  was  to  prevent  this 
sort  of  thing  that  the  Labour  Party  was  formed.  These 
affiliations,  as  far  as  they  were  known,  were  strongly  deprecated. 
At  an  annual  conference  of  the  Labour  Party  held  in  Glasgow, 
MacDonald  was  very  sharply  criticized  for  his  associations 
with  Liberals.  One  speaker  offered  strong  objection  to 
MacDonald  having  accepted  nomination  as  a  member  of 
the  Indian  Public  Services  Commission.  No  doubt  MacDonald 
would  do  good  work  in  India,  but  he  objected  to  his  running 
away  abroad  while  there  was  so  much  to  be  done  at  home. 
Eighteen  years  later  Winston  Churchill  made  the  same 
criticisms  in  language  more  picturesquely  descriptive  and 
more  personally  offensive. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  MacDonald  had  always  had 
these  affiliations  in  all  the  political  parties.  Besides  Lloyd 
Geoi'gc,  he  was  in  close  touch  not  only  with  Haldane,  Morley, 
and  Sir  John  Simon,  but  with  Fisher  and  Balfour. 

On  that  fateful  Sunday  when  Europe  was  on  the  brink  of 
war,  a  very  revealing  and  significant  incident,  which  had 
far-reaching  consequences,  occurred.  A  party  of  notable 
persons  met  at  lunch  to  discuss  the  critical  situation  especially 
with  regard  to  its  political  implications.  They  were  Lloyd 
George,  Sir  John  Simon,  the  late  Charles  Masterman,  George 
Lambert,  and  Ramsay  MacDonald.  They  were  fully  aware 
of  all  the  facts  known  to  the  Cabinet  and  could  therefore 
discuss  the  situation  with  adequate  information.  They  were 
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all  agreed  in  denouiu'ing  ihvy.  A'hcy  iMt  that  ihr.  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  indeed  Mr.  Astiuith  hiinsc'lf,  had  grossly  inisUxl 
the  country  as  to  lln^  nsd  r(^la,tionship  with  l'rane(\  and  felt 
that  they  had  b(‘en  pia'scnUc'd  with  <i  Jaif  uccompli  and  were 
approacdiing  a  grave'  eh'easion  with  tlu'ir  hands  (ic'd  by  tlu'se 
see'H'.t  Ibreigu  eonunitnu'nts.  'I'lu'y  we're'  all  of'  the'  anti-CJrc'y 
sec'tioiu  l)elie\'ing,  as  one'  of  the'iu  put  it,  that  the'  h'on'igu 
Secretary  was  a  nu'n'  lath  painte'd  to  Ie>e)k  like'  iron. 

Macl)e)na,ld  a.nd  Lloyd  Ch'orgt'  had  always  Ix'lie’ved  that 
(?rey,  ch'S[)ite  his  air  of*  potnpe)us  snpe'riority,  was  in  fae't  a 
man  ofstra-w. 

Sir  Jolni  Simon,  although  he^  had  all  ale)ng  be'c'u  oppe)sed  (b 
Britain  inte'rvening  in  a  ( lontiiu'iital  dispute',  gave'  it  as  his 
consid(u*ed  o])inie)u  that  if  (h'rmany  invade'd  Be'iipnm  this 
country  ce)uld  not  remain  lu'utral.  'I'his  was  the'  e)[)inion  of 
all  wlio  sat  tlu're.  MacDonald  was  partie'ularly  e'lnpluUic 
that  Britain  could  ne)t  ke'e'p  out  if  (h'rmany  vioiate'd  tlie^ 
luaitraiity  of  Be'lgium.  'Fliis  is  impe>rtaut  in  \ie'W'  of 
Ma,el)onald\s  sul)se([U('nt  ('e)nduc't, 

Sunday,  2  August  ipuj,  was  a  day  of' crisis.  'Fhe're'  was  a 
feeling  everywhere  of  gia'at  ena'iits  just  about  to  happen. 
Although  the  actual  happe'uings  we're^  not  kne)\vn,  tlu'n'  was 
an  all-pervading  aimosplu're  of'  c'xtate'd  antit'ipatie>n.  It  is 
easy  to  picture  tlic  mind  of  th<^  imaginative'  MaesDonald 
reacting  to  these  Ireme'udous  circumstance's.  Ih'  must  have 
watched  throughout  the  day  the  growing  excate'me'ut  and 
sensed  the  tightening  tension.  Jh'.  must  have:  known  tlnit  he, 
too,  was  facing  a  crisis  in  his  ca,reer.  diu^  one  fact  that  bec'airie 
more  and  more  iasisteut  on  his  mind  was  that  ne'xt  day  he 
would  be  called  upon,  as  Leaden'  of  the  Labour  Party,  to  take 
part  in  the  most  stupendous  singles  event  that  tlu'  British  .House 
of  Commons  had  ever  witnessed.  .He  kiu'vv  of  the  inuniiumce 
of  war.  It  had  come  to  his  knowledge  tliat  tlu^  Prinu^  Minister 
and  the  Foreign  Secretary  regarded  the  dcadaration  of  war 
against  Germany  as  only  a  cpicstion  of  hours.  Four  great 
armies  were  waiting  eagerly  the  word  to  move  ;  tlu^  last 
messages  were  passing  l)etwecn  the  diplomatists,  dlte  centre 
of  interest  was  about  to  move  from  the  sccret'y  of  the  ('haucedlery 
in  Downing  Street  to  the  publicity  of  the  Parliamentary  forum 
in  the  Palace  of  Westminster. 
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Within  twenty-four  hours  his  duty  it  would  be  to  play  a 
part  in  epic  drama.  He  would  be  called  upon  to  make  a 
responsible  pronouncement  on  behalf  of  millions  of  the 
working  classes  of  this  country.  The  theme,  the  place,  and, 
above  all,  the  occasion  gave  that  speech  a  supreme  importance. 
It  would  be  the  greatest  moment  of  his  life.  In  view  of  that, 
he  realized  that  he  must  make  a  decision  which  in  any  event 
would  be  historical,  but  might  either  make  or  mar  his  future 
career. 

MacDonald  hesitates  because  his  Celtic  imagination  conjures 
up  before  his  mind’s  eye  all  the  dreadful  consequences  of 
decision.  This  faculty  of  visualizing  the  future  MacDonald 
may  have  inherited  from  his  maternal  grandmother  who  is 
saicl  to  have  possessed  that  uncanny  powei',  ‘  second  sight.’  At 
any  rate,  his  habit  of  brooding  introspection  may  account  for 
that  weak  indecision,  that  extreme  of  caution,  which  some¬ 
times  came  close  to  cowardice.  Yet  within  twenty-four  hours 
he  must  make  a  speech  in  the  hearing  of  the  world.  What 
line  should  he  take  ?  Ambition  stirs  him.  Imagination  runs 
riot.  Up  before  his  fancy  rises  the  picture  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  secs  himself  holding  the  House  spellbound 
and  making  a  speech  that  men  in  days  to  come  will  quote  with 
admiration  and  respect.  He  would  make  history.  As  a  diligent 
student  of  the  orator’s  art,  he  had  known  that  many  of  the 
classic  orations  had  been  made  on  this  great  question  of 
Peace  or  War.  He  knew  by  heart  the  purple  patches  in  most 
of  them — John  Bright’s  ‘  Angcl-of-Death  ’  speech,  Chatham 
on  the  American  War,  and  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  masterpiece. 
These  had  been  his  models  for  years  ;  he  had  from  boyhood 
wished  to  emulate  them,  but  never  until  now  had  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  a  great  occasion.  Now  was  the  chance  of  a 
lifetime  to  realize  the  ambition  of  the  orator  and  command 
the  applause  of  the  listening  senate.  In  his  peculiar  but  constant 
habit  of  dramatizing  himself,  of  seeing  himself  as  some  great 
historical  figure,  he  determined  that  this  oration  would  put 
him  in  the  class  of  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Pitt,  Bright,  and 
Burke. 

Then  a  doubt  dims  the  picture.  There  is  danger  in  associating 
himself  definitely  with  the  War  Party.  Would  the  War  be 
popular  ?  Pie  had  himself  spoken  of  the  mob  as  proverbially 
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fickle^  swuh.l;'  hithrr  and  ihillu'r  with  thc^  cniotioii  oi'  (lu‘ 
moment.  A  war  popular  lo-^day  may  not  lu'  so  to-inornnv. 
Tlie  people  always  support  a  war  at  tin*  time.  'I'hnmy;h,  tlie 
ag-es  the  throl)  ofllu'  war-drum  lias  always  liccai  alluring  a,nd 
compelling.  .lie  had  said  : 

^  At  that  ouls(‘t  ol' war  it  is  roses,  r(»ses  all  tin'  \vay.  It. 
lias  ever  heem  so,  and  it  is  S(v  now.  d'ln*  N'ouths  in  the 
street  an'  gay.  Ministc'rs  an'  ehec'md.  d’ho.M'  who  stand 
for  peace  a,r('  hootc'd.  A  thouf,;iitl(‘ss  buoyancy  is  like  a 
spring-tinK^  in  tin'  lu'arts  ol'  tlu'  strec't  (U'owds,  All  this 
will  change,  d/ht'  wind  and  tin'  I'ain  will  conu',  and  tlu' 
gay  s[)ring  llow(*rs  wall  Ix'  brokf'ii  and  bt'dragidc'd.' 

MacDonald  kiu'W  that,  a,  {('w'  hours  Ix'foia',  a  p;rea.t  mass 
demonstration  in  dVafaljyir  SipiaiX'  had  i  alh'd  11)1'  VcArr,  and 
he  had  also  just  s('(m  the  <'X('itt'd  (a*owal  ma.ssing'  in  Wliiti'liall 
as  he  passcal  through,  and  ('tying-  in  tin*  strc'et  i’or  war.  '\'\u'. 
crowd  is  always  unstable.  If' he  followi'd  tin'  ci'owd  now  and 
popular  opinion,  afterwairds  changa'd,  wlu'r<‘  would  In'  bt' ?  A 
wrong  eslimatc  might  cost  him  his  st'at  at  la'icc'stt'r.  No,  lu^ 
mustlcave  a  waiy  out.  .!  lis  su[)porl  must  not  1)(‘  too  (Icfnulc.  ( )n 
the  other  hand,  he  reealhal  tlu^  resolution  of  (lie  l.abour  Party 
calling  for  non-intervention,  lie  w'as  (lhainnan  oldln*  bahonr 
Party.  If  lie  were  to  int<u'pnd  tlu'ir  vitnv  a.C(mra.t(‘ly,  h<^  nmst 
go  wholeheartially  for  peace'  and  I'or  P>rita,in  rt'inaining  rn'iitral. 
In  this  he  knew  that  proliably  tlu'  majority  of  tin*  Lilx'rals 
would  support  him.  If  he  did  anything  els(*  In*  w-ould 
undoubtedly  lose  his  leadership  of  tlu^  La, hour  Party,  dins 
morbid  foreboding  was  busy  agaiti.  If  In*  made*  a  d(*(inite 
stand  against  war,  he  would  have  the  d'eirie^s  against  him  to  a 
man,  and  also  the  me)st  iidlnential  Lib(*rals  in  the*  (!al)iiud, 
led  by  Asquith  and  Grey.  That  is  to  say,  to  advoe'ate*  ne'utrality 
would  bring  the  most  formidable  edeunemts  in  Parliame'ut 
united  against  him  ;  and  he  saw  that,  feir  tlu:  time  being  a.t 
any  rate,  they  would  swing  the  me)l).  d‘hey  woulel  be  the 
more  powerful  and  popular  side.  This  determined  his  e'omUnd, 
as  it  determined  his  actiein  in  cveny  crisis  iti  his  life.  He  saw 
that  the  balance  was  in  favour  of  supporting  tlie  War.  Yet 
as  he  visualized  Grey  making  his  speech  in  the  House  next 
day,  another  element  emerged.  He  had  always  had  a  strong 
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antipathy  towards  Grey,  and,  indeed,  towards  Asquith  too. 
He  knew,  too,  that  there  was  a  strong  personal  antagonism 
towards  Grey  among  the  Radical  section  of  the  Liberal 
Party.  Grey  was  disliked  personally  becaiise  of  his  haughty 
aloofness  and  politically  because  of  his  Imperialist  tendencies. 

MacDonald  could  forecast  just  the  kind  of  speech  that 
Grey  would  make.  He  had  had  eight  years  to  study  his  style. 
As  Grey  would  be  following  Conservative  policy,  he  knew 
that  Bonar  Law  would  support  him  in  his  speech.  Redmond, 
too,  would  bring  the  Irish  Party  in  support  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  If  MacDonald’s  speech  was  to  be  dramatic,  it  must  be 
different.  Torn  between  conflicting  views,  fearful  misgivings 
and  morbid  imaginings,  he  saw  that  there  was  but  one  way 
out.  ’Phe  easy  way  of  compromise  was  the  way  of  safety.  Pie 
would  avoid  the  choice  of  alternatives  by  taking  both.  He 
would  so  speak  as  to  give  general  support  to  the  policy  of  the 
Government  in  standing  by  an  endangered  Belgium  and  a 
threatened  France.  He  would  thus  vindicate  his  patriotism. 
But  he  W'oiild  salve  his  conscience  by  attacking  Grey.  Pie  saw 
the  dramatic  ])()ssibilitics  of  ati  impeachment.  Why  not  follow 
the  classic-,  example  and  deliver  a  philippic  against  Grey  as 
Cicero  did  against  Catiline  ?  He  would  denounce  the  Foreign 
Secretary’s  pcflicy  of  secret  diplomacy,  entangling  alliances 
and  militant  imperialism.  His  attitude  towards  Belgium  and 
France  would  conciliate  the  Conservatives,  his  attack  on  Grey 
would  delight  Lloyd  George,  Sir  John  Simon,  and  the  Radicals, 
and  his  d(uumciali()n  of  Liberal  diplomacy  would  be  a  sop  to 
the  Labour  Cerberus. 

So  he  made  his  decision.  So  he  planned  his  speech.  It 
was  a  hybrid  product,  born  of  his  fears,  his  ambitions  and  his 
hopes.  There  would  be  something  in  it  for  everybody. 

The  scene  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  that  fateful  day, 
Monday,  3  August  1914,  was  one  of  tense  excitement.  The 
House  of  Commons  met  in  an  anxious  mood.  It  was  crowded. 
Indeed,  never  had  it  been  so  full.  There  was  not  enough 
room  on  the  benches,  so  that  chairs  were  brought  in  and  a 
narrow  gangway  was  left  for  Members  to  get  their  usual  places. 
The  galleries  were  crammed,  the  lobbies  were  crowded,  and 
great  crowds  waited  outside  for  news. 

The  first  business  of  the  day  had  direct  relation  to  the 
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crisis.  It  was  tt>  prni'laiiu  tlu'  inoratoriuni  (A'  (lina^  days  to 
rnabl<‘  the  l)a.nks  to  make'  their  arranit(an<*nts  to  iruai,,  the 
new  (l(‘V(doi>ni(‘nts.  Wluai  Sir  ICdward  (h'c'v  was  seen  ia  rise, 
a  grea,t  shout  of' ('heeriny;  rose'  from  th(‘  ( lonsc'rvat iv<'  l>('uches. 
Sonu'  sprang  to  tluar  flag  and  shouted  '  !  haar  !  !  fear  I  .1  h‘ar  ! 

Jiear  !  '  Many  wa\aa[  tluar  handkta'ehitdk.  Tlu^  gravity  of 
his  chaneauour,  howcaaay  sihauaal  the*  applause'  hedorc'  lu'  ha,d 
spoktai  a.  word.  \d'ry  slowly,  ve'ry  seaa’ously,  \a*ry  soleanidy, 
h<^  Ix'gan  his  spea'ch.  'I’lu're'  was  a  suddeag  strange'  st ilhu'ss  in 
that  gre'al  asse'udily,  as  the'  sole'iniiity  of  his  niamu'r  was  se'e'ii. 
.llis  audie'iua'  sohc're'd  in  sympathy.  liis  worth  wa'i't'  we'll 
ehose'u,  a,nd  his  voiea'  eairrie'd  tde'arly  to  (he*  I'e'inote'st  listeau'r. 
sSiieli  an  oe*easion  wtudel  hax'e^  e'xalte'el  any  spt'e'eh.  'I’lu' 
audie'iua'.  no  doubt  re'ali/,<‘d  that  issue's  of’  life  and  eh'ath  lay 
behind  its  studie'd  re'straint.  Neu*  did  the'  spt'e'eh  lose'  aiu'thing 
citluu'  from  the',  pe'rsonality  of'  llu'  speakt'r  or  the'  luaiuua'  of 
his  advoeaey.  Imlee'd,  the'  acpnliiu'  f'e'aturess  of  Sir  Isdward 
(irey,  his  air  ofsupre'me:  graxlty,  and  the'  austt'rlty  of' his  weuals 
added  a  semse  e)f'[)e)W('r  to  a  ealm  diiputy.  He'  semy^ht  ue>ne'  of' 
the  sources  of  popular  a[)proval.  lie'  use'el  ne'illu'i'  passion  nor 
sentiment.  Y<'t  lu^  inove'd  that  gre'at  asse'Uibly  with  the'  forces 
and  intensity  of  a  great  lumiaiiitarian  appeal.  W  ith  most 
of  his  audieiua^  lu^  a.<a'oniplishe'd  his  object.  lie  almost  sue- 
ceccled  in  giving  his  policy  and  purpose*  the*  appe'uraiu'e  of 
inexorable  fate.  It  wa.s  le>  this  spec'e'ln  worthy  to  rank  as  one 
of  the  great  orations  of  the'  British  Ikirliunu'ut,  that  MacDonald 
referred  later  in  t(*nns  of  ('outc'inptuons  dispa.rag<'ment.  ‘  Its 
argument,"  lui  said,  '  e'eiuld  be*  brushed  aside: 

M.r.  .Bonar  Lawy  sp<'a,kirig  for  the*  ( lonse'rvative^s,  and  JMr. 
John  Redmond,  spiaiking  for  tint  Irish  iNatioualists,  re*spondc'.d 
to  Greyks  appeal  with  ready  assurance's.  R(*dmond  uuide  a 
moving  speech,  having  evidently  hec'u  strongly  temclual  by 
Greyks  reference  to  Ireland  as  being  the  '  one*  bright  spot." 
The  Tories  cheered  tlic  Irish  orator  lustily. 

It  was  in  this  electric  atmosphon^  and  in  a  n,ous<t  deeply 
moved  that  MacDonald  rose  to  deUv<n'  die  sptu'eh  of  liis  lift. 
No  cheers  greeted  his  uprising,  but  llntre  were  sulhm  nmttcrings 
which  grew  to  definite  Iiostilily  before  lut  sat  down,  lie  siiicl  : 

I  should,  had  circumstances  pcrniiUcd,  hav<t  preftrred 

to  remain  silent  this  afternoon.  But  dn'umstanccs  do  not 
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permit  of  that.  I  shall  model  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  two 
speeches  we  have  listened  to,  and  I  shall  be  brief.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman,  to  a  House  which  in  a  great  majority  is  with 
him,  has  delivered  a  speech  the  echoes  of  which  will  go  down 
in  history.  The  speech  has  been  impressive  ;  but,  however 
much  wc  may  resist  the  conclusion  to  which  he  has  come,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  resist  the  moving  character  ofhis  appeal. 

I  think  he  is  wrong.  I  think  the  Government  which  he 
represents  and  for  which  he  speaks  is  wrong.  I  think  the 
verdict  of  history  will  be  that  they  are  wrong.  We  shall  see. 
The  effect  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman’s  speech  in  this  House 
is-  not  to  be  its  final  efi'ect.  There  may  be  opportunities  or 
there  may  not  be  opportunities  for  us  to  go  into  details,  but 
I  want  to  say  to  this  House,  and  to  say  it  without  equivocation 
that,  if  the  right  lion,  gentleman  had  come  here  to-day  and 
told  us  that  our  country  is  in  danger,  I  do  not  care  what 
Party  he  appealed  to,  or  to  what  class  he  appealed,  we  would 
be  with  him  and  behind  him.  If  this  is  sp,  we  will  vote  him 
what  money  he  wants.  Yes,  and  we  will  go  further.  We 
will  offer  him  ourselves  if  the  country  is  in  danger.  But  he 
has  not  persuaded  me  tliat  it  is.  He  has  not  persuaded  my 
hon.  friends  who  co-operate  with  me  that  it  is,  and  I  am 
perfectly  certain  that,  when  his  speech  gets  into  cold  print 
to-morrow,  he  will  not  persuade  a  large  section  of  the  country. 
If  the  nation’s  honour  were  in  danger,  we  would  be  with 
him.  There  has  been  no  crime  committed  by  statesmen  of 
this  character  without  those  statesmen  appealing  to  their 
nation’s  honour.  We  fought  the  Crimean  War  because  of 
our  honour.  We  rushed  to  South  Africa  because  of  our 
honour.  The  right  hon.  gentlernan  is  appealing  to  us  to-day 
because  of  our  honour.  There  is  a  third  point.  If  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  could  come  to  us  and  tell  us  that  a  small 
European  nationality  like  Belgium  is  in  danger,  and  could 
assure  us  that  he  is  going  to  confine  the  conflict  to  that 
question,  then  we  would  support  him.  What  is  the  use  of 
talking  of  coming  to  the  aid  of  Belgium,  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  you  are  engaging  in  a  whole  European  War,  which 
is  not  going  to  leave  the  map  of  Europe  in  the  position  it  is 
in  now?  The  right  hon.  gentleman  said  nothing  about 
Russia.  We  want  to  know  about  that.  We  want  to  try  to 
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fmcl  out  what,  is  g'oiu!^'  to  hapixai,  wluai  it  is  all  o\‘('r,  to  the 
power  of  Russia,  in  |■aIrol)(^  and  wt’  arc  not  froiiij*'  to  l)rnully 
int.o  this  contlici  without  haviiip;  s(uut^  sort  ol' a  rouf.(h  idcui 
as  to  what  is  g'oinj;'  to  happtai.  I'inally,  so  far  as  I'ra.iuH'  is 
concerned,  we  say  sohannly  and  chdinitrly  that  no  siu'h 
friendship  as  tlu'  ris^it  hon.  y;<Mithanan  <h\seril)<\s  Ix'twcaai 
one  na,lion  a.nd  anotlna'  ('ouhl  <'\'er Just iiy  oik'  oldhos('  nations 
entca'ing  into  war  on  Ix'hall  ol  the  otlna'.  11  fraiua'  is  laadly 
in  dang(a\  il',  as  th('  lassult  ol'this,  W('  arc'  jyhnp-  to  hav(‘  tlu' 
power,  ('ivilization,  and  yaaiius  of'  I‘'rane<‘  lannovs'd  from 
jMirop('a,n  history,  tluai  h't  him  say  so.  Ihit  it  is  an  al)solut(dy 
impossihh^  eoiua'ptioii  whieh  we  arc'  talkiny;  about  to 
endeavour  to  justify  that  whieh  tlu'  rii'ht  hon.  lo'nth'inan  has 
for^^sh,ado^V('d.'’ 


Wlum  iMaeDonald  sa.t  down,  tlu'rc'  was  no  applause',  do 
most  of  his  lu'areu's  tlu'  spt'('(*h  wa,s  an  irritatiny;  bc'wildc'i’uu'nt. 
What  did  it  mea.n  ?  What  wa,s  Ix'hind  those'  in\a)!v('d,  hiyh- 
souiidiny;  stmtemees  ?  Was  Mac’Donald  (or  tlu'  War  or  ayainst 
it?  Sliould  .F>rita,in  iute'iaa'iu^  or  not  ?  Some'  plnsise's  in  (he 
Spcceh.  seemed  to  indicate'  that  Ih'itain  should  iiUe'rve'iie^  te> 
protect  Belgium  and  hraiu'e.  Some'  se'nte’ne’es  se'e'ine'd  to  sug¬ 
gest  leaving  tluun  to  the-ir  late  by  om*  maintaining;  neuitrahty. 
Did  this  mca.n  lluit  tlie  Labour  Barly  was  for  or  against 
neutrality?  dims  M.eunlx'rs  argued,  pir/.zh'd  and  re'se'ntlid. 
Most  of  them  did  not  a])]>reciate:  the'  signihe'anee'  o(dh<‘  sjxa'e'h. 
There  were  others  and  scwe'ral  of  tlu'in  in  the^  ( love'rnnx'nt 
'who  knew  tluit  M.acDonaId  ha.d  [)riva,tely  e'xpressc'd  de'tiaite 
views  on  intervention,  and  tlu'.y  we're  not  e>nly  re'pre)aehful 
but  angry.  They  recognized  tliat,  on  (he^  vital  c'lue'stion  the 
only  urgent  question,  what  this  country  should  de>  at  one'c, 
MacDonald  was  indefinite  and  non-committal,  ddu'y  con¬ 
demned  MacDonald  because  they  bedie'vcd  that  this  aanhiguity 
was  intentional  and  deliberate.  They  could  se.'c  that  Ma.c- 
Donald  was  shirking  the  issue.  To  ride  two  horse's  at  oiu’e 
demands  skill  and  ckxtcrity.  d1ic  horse  '  Clcnsure''  holteal  ; 
the  horse  ‘'Approval’  fedh  The  result  was  e'onrusiou,  A 
feeling  of  disgust  became  widospreuidj  as  Meunlxu's  studied  llie 
speech  at  their  leisure. 

■  MacDonald  knew ,  that  his  speech  was  a  failure  ;  he  had 
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iiistiiictively  sensed  it  in  the  House.  It  did  not  need  the  angry 
interruptions  that  broke  in  while  he  was  speaking,  or  the 
sullen  silence  in  which  he  sat  down,  to  inform  him  that  he 
had  blundered.  He  had  overreached  himself.  Yet  he  had 
expected  approbation  from  all  Parties,  except  Sir  Edward 
Grey  hinisc^lf  He  had  carefully  prepared  his  speech  to  that 
end.  Now  he  knew  that  he  had  stressed  the  wrong  thing.  He 
had  really  intended  to  commend  the  War,  while  criticizing 
Grey.  If  he  believed  that  war  was  inevitable  and  that  we 
had  to  go  througli  with  it,  as  he  said  so  often  afterwards,  then 
he  was  guilty  of  treachery  by  trying  to  rob  the  soldier  of  the 
devotion  and  enthusiasm  that  comes  from  the  knowledge  that 
he  is  figliting  for  a  high  purpose,  a  good  cause.  MacDonald 
took  away  from  the  recruit  the  moral  appeal  of  a  '  quarrel 
just.’  How  could  men  be  expected  to  volunteer  to  face  the 
horrors  of  war  at  the  behest  of  a  gang  of  bungling  plotters 
called  diplonKiiisls  ?  Wliatcver  truth  there  was  in  his  indict- 
numl  of  lh(^  pre-war  diplomacy  of  Grey,  that  was  no  time  for 
raking  uj)  (lu;  [)ast.  Nobody  is  more  obnoxious  dian  the  person 
who  says  :  1,  told  you  so.’ 

1 1  is  commonly  b(‘li(naxl  that,  on  that  great  day,  MacDonald 
alone  struck  a  criti('al  note.  This  is  not  so.  MacDonald’s 
spcec'.h  wa,s  followtal  by  many  which  pleaded  whole-heartedly 
for  TunitraJily.  Inchaxl,  it  was  Keir  Hardie  and  Ponsonby 
wlio  inad('.  the  most  (‘ourageous  speeches  on  that  occasion. 
MncDonald’s  is  conspicuous  as  being  the  first,  but  that  was 
due  to  his  being  a  Party  leader. 

The  days  that  follow(xl  MacDonald’s  speech  in  the  House 
were  days  of  misery  for  him.  He  was  ostracized  in  the  liouse. 
Sev(a'al  of  his  colhuigucs  in  the  Parliamentary  Labour  Party 
repudiat(xl  tlie  sp(uu:h.  He  got  a  bad  '  Press  ’  next  day.  He 
was  dLsa.p[)oinlcd,  distressed,  and  humiliated.  He  could  not 
help  contrasting  the  great  praise  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
Foreign  bta'retary’s  speccli  with  their  contemptuous  comments 
on  his  own.  This  stinxxl  anew  his  bitter  personal  animosity 
against  Grey,  which  grew  until  it  became  a  morbid 
obsession. 

So  much  did  this  ^  hidden  hatred  ’  possess  him  that,  a  few 
days  after  his  speech  in  the  House,  he  wrote  an  article  to  the 
Labour  Leader,  tlie  organ  of  the  I.L.P.,  in  which  he  charged 
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Grey  and  Ascjiiilli  with  dishonesty  in  ileliberatrly  misleading 
tlic  House  orcioinmons  : 

When  Sir  Iwlwai'd  (Jrewd  lu‘  ^vro{^,  '  failtnl  to  sc'euiH'  pc^aee 
between  (Germany  and  Russia,  lu*  wm'kcd  d<dil)('rat<dy  to 
involve  us  in  the  War,  usiny  Bi'lsdnin  as  his  ehit'l*  exens<\  I 
come  back  to  the  statcnH'ul  whieh  1  think  I  liavt'  ehxirly 
])rovcn  that  tlu'  I’airojxaui  War'  is  th<‘  is’sult  ol’tlu'  (^xist('ne<^ 
oftlu^  .l'ait(‘nte  and  tin'  Alliamaa  and  that  w<'  ais'  in  it  in  t'oin 
S('qnenc(‘  ofSii'  I'ahvard  ( Ifc'y's  l‘or('iyn  poliey.  ( )tir  (iowaan 
numt  suppli<‘d  the'  Id('a!ism  I'or  this  War  by  tolling  us  that, 
the  ind(‘p('nd(‘n('t'  o('  Ik'lgiuni  had  to  Ix'  viii(li<*at('d  by  ns. 
It  was  a  pretty  lit  tie  gairu' ofhypoorisy,  ^vhieh  tin'  inagnihetnit 
valour  ol' tlu'  Belgians  will  <'nabl(‘  tin'  t  h)V<'runu‘nt  to  hid(^ 
uj)  for  the.  tinu'  Ix'ing.  Want  is  in  our  niidst,  and  l)<'atli 
walks  witli  Want,  And  wlu'u  wc'  sit  do\vn  and  ask  ours('lv<‘s 
with,  tln^  fiihn'ss  of'knowh'dge  ''  Why  has  this  t'\'il  happc'iu'd  ?  ” 
the  only  a,nsw<'r  we  <'an  e;ive  is,  bc‘eau:a'  Sir  Ik  1  ward  (Jrey 
has  guicUal  our  l()r(agn  poliey  I’or  tin'  |)ast  ('injht  yc'ars.  So 
anxious  was  (h'l'iuany  to  eonlint'  tin'  limits  ol'tln'  War  that 
the  (lenmin  Ambassador  ask<*d  Sir  Iklward  (»'r('y  to  pro])ose 
Ins  own  ('.onditioiis  of  in'uti'ality,  and  Sir  Iklward  (Irey 
deeliiual  to  dis(',nss  the  matt('r,  I'liis  lac't  was  suppr('ss<'d 
by  Sir  Edward  (Jrey  a.nd  Mr.  Ascpiitli,  in  tln'ir  sp('('ehes  in 
Parliament.  Botli  withheld  the  lull  truth  from  us,  Jhid 
this  been  told  us  by  Sir  iklward  Gny,  his  spec'ch  eoukl  not 
have  worked  n[)  a  war  stmlimeut.  'Fln^  hard,  immovable 
fact  that  Sir  Edward  (irey  had  so  ph'dg’c'd  tlu^  eountryks 
honour,  without  the  coimtry's  kno\vl<alg(g  to  light  I'oi'  Ikaiuec 
or  Russia  that  he  was  not  in.  a  position  ev<*n  to  discuss 
neutrality^ 

MacDonald’s  hostility  to  Crey  at  this  time'  se^mu'd  to  over¬ 
ride  his  instinctive  caution,  and,  in  a  d(!seri])ti\a!  Parliamentary 
article  which  he  wrote  to  the  Ldceskr  Pioneer^  lu'  rnach^  a  state¬ 
ment  which  was  widely  quoUxl  in  tlu^  Pn'ss  and  was  one  of 
the  most  outspoken  and  unequivocal  sttilements  that  lie  had 
ever  made  in  his  life.  He  referred  to  Sir  ltd  ward  ( Jrey's  speech 
as  one  which,  Whough  it  received  the  cluauvs  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday,  will  be 
weighed  against  the  lives  of  the  men  who  loill  be  sacrificed  because  of 
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it,  and  it  will  be  dust  and  ashes,  prejudice  and  error  and  nothing 
more.’ 

It  was,  however,  when  he  referred  to  the  cause  of  the  War 
that  he  made  the  extraordinary  declaration  : 

‘  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  but  that,  when  all  this  is 
over  and  we  turn  baidc  to  it  in  cold  blood  and  ixad  it  care¬ 
fully  so  as  to  ascertain  why  England  has  practically  declared 
war  on  Gcvrniany,  shall  find  that  the  only  reason  from 
beginning  to  end  in  it  is  that  the  Foreign  Office  is  anti- 
German  and  that  tlu^  Admiralty  was  anxious  to  seize  any 
_()pportuni(y  of  using  (he  Navy  in  battle  practice.’^ 

These  artii’h's  were  referred  to  in  The  Times  in  October 
iqrG  in  a  letter  of  strong  iirotest  from  Sir  Valentine  Ghirol. 
lie  allegi's  that  tlu^  gross  charges  made  by  MacDonald  afford 
just  the  materials  for  bolstering  up  German  propaganda,  the 
chief  aim  of  which,  was  to  represimt  .Britain  as  the  villain  of 
the  picctx 

‘  Is  it  mere  coincidene.e,’  he  says,  ‘  that,  following  Mr. 
MacDonald’s  haul,  the  ^vholc  German  Press  has  con¬ 
centrated  upon  Sir  Edward  Grey?  There  is  scarcely  an 
important  Gm  inan  paper  which  has  not  reproduced  Mr. 
MacDonald’s  manifesto  in  part  or  in  whole  to  justify  its 
own  diatribes  against  ihigland.  In  time  of  actual  war — the 
most  terrible  war  in  which  we  have  ever  been  engaged — Mr. 
MacDonald  has  sought  to  Ix^smirch  the  reputation  of  his 
country  by  openly  charging  with  disgraceful  duplicity  the 
Ministers  who  an-  its  (-liosiui  representatives,  and  he  has 
helped  the  enemy  Stati;  and  helped  it  not  unsuccessfully— 
to  [loison  against  his  country  the  wiills  of  public  opinion,  not 
only  in  Germany,  but  in  neutral  States  whose  attitude 
towards  Gri-at  Britain  might  at  any  moment  materially  and 
decisively  alfect  the:  issue  of  tlic  War.  Such  action  oversteps 
the  bounds  of  even  the  most  excessive  toleration  and  cannot 
be  propm-ly  or  safely  disn^gareUxi  by  the  British  Government 
or  the  British,  iieople.’ 

These  attacks  on  Sir  Edward  Grey  were  made  at  a  time 
when  MacDonald  was  smarting  under  a  sense  of  disappoint- 
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ivicui,  of  irust ration,  and  in  a.  passion  ni'  <aivious,  p<a\sonal 
hostility.  I’lu'.y  w’cvc  all  ina(l('  in  tli<‘  hrsl  (Livs  oi'  tlur  War. 
dlny  wta'(‘  instantly  r(yr('tt(^(l  \vh(*n  his  siukhm  a,inj;’tn'  suh- 
siclncl  and  liis  ('haracic'ristit'  pnuhaioi'  (ook  oontrol.  But  tluy 
\vnr(‘  not  Joiyixaai  and  niach'  Mat'Doiiaid  a(  tlu'  tiin<'  tlu^  hast 
hated  man  in  Britain.  Lik<‘  join  '  (In'  thinn;  tliat  In'  luid 
Joaiaxl  had  ('oiiK'  upon  him.'  Idk('  MiltoiTs  lamilrr 

^  IF  hiu-ifs 

On  (il!  Jhiin  innnfnrrijhlr 
A  dismal  tiniversal  hiss\  (hr  sonnd 
OJ  public  scorn P 

No  man  was  It'ss  ahh'  to  stand  up  a?piinst  uiijjopukirity 
tlian  Ina  dlu'ia'  \vcr<\  howenaa',  r('ma{'k:d)I('  rc'aefions.  'The 
Socialists,  and  parti('ula,rly  (In'  I.L.lk,  haihal  him  as  a,  Inn'o, 
willingly  sacridcing  himsc'Ifon  the'  altar  of  duty  at  tin'  <’all  of 
consc'icnct':.  llnwlal)(a*als,  (na'u  tin'  Radicads,  h(’li{'\('d  that  lu^ 
had  gone  too  la.r  in  his  hittc'r  d('uuin  iation  ol'tha'v,  win?  was, 
aftei  all,  a  notable:  haidtu'  o(  tlic'ir  Ikirty.  1  In*  ( 'tnis<;*r\'ati\(*s 
dcnoimeedliim  as  a  traitor  and  a  pro»(;('nnan.  liis  position, 
th(a(doic,  \vMs  oiu*  ol  gi'’<'at  dilliculty.  At  all  Inr/ai'cls,  In*  must, 
retain  his  dose  connection  with,  the  1. 1,.?.  lnd(,aHl,  it  was  as  a. 
member  of  the  l.L.’P.  tliat  he  stood  as  candidate*  and  Mc*mh(*r 
of  I  arliaincnl  at  .Lcit'cstea*.  .lie*  fouajhl  his  Parlianumtary 
dcctions  under  its  auspices,  and  it  contrihuteal  most  of  th,c 
expenses.  He  had  for  many  y(*ars  held  high  olhcc*  in  tin*  I.L.P. 
and  had  oiu.e  been  (Juurman.  \  ear  by  y(*ar  In*  had  l)(*(m  put 
forward  and  elected  to  tin:  post  of  Treasurer  ol‘  tin*  latbonr 
Party  as  a  nominee  of  the  I.L.P. 

He  resolved  to  keep  tlic  Oana^  of  loyalty  to  liims<*If  burning 
during  this  period  of  iinpo])ularity,  by  addressing’  nn'ctings 
under  I.L.l, .  auspices,  this  chananch'd  a,  chdinite  and  distiiu’t 
kind  of  speech.  Iliese  enthusiastic  Left“\ving<!rs  (‘lannonnal 
for  a  ‘  hot  number.^  MacDonald  liarl  to  be'most  (amtious. 
Pie  only  spoke  in  carefully  selected  [>hu*<^s  and  was  veay 
guarded  in  what  he  said.  Scotland  was  pretty  sahg  partic'ularly 
Glasgow.  His  audiences  there  wore  more  cxtr(a.nc*  than  (dsc- 
where.  He  could  say  anything  he  liked  there,  as  Ids  miadiugs 
were  ignored  by  the  capitalist  Press.  He  could  not,  however, 
do  the  impossible  ;  several  times  a  reporter  managed  to  slip 
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into  these  meetings  and  report  some  glaring  indiscretion  in 
his  speech.  His  retort  was  the  usual  one.  He  blamed  the 
journalists.  He  had  been  misreported.  He  had  not  said  what 
the  Press  had  said  he  said,  and,  even  if  he  had,  it  did  not 
mean  what  they  said  it  meant.  At  any  rate,  these  were  hack 
journalists,  scribblers  in  the  pay  of  the  capitalist  Press-lords. 
Plow  could  a  Socialist  expect  fair  play  from  them  ?  This 
defence  worked  both  ways,  as,  when  any  reference  in  the  Press 
was  made  to  MacDonald’s  pro-war  sentiments,  his  faithful 
followers  denounced  it  as  a  capitalist  canard. 

The  violent  Press  attack  after  his  Leicester  letter  alarmed 
MatJ)onald.  Every  newspaper  he  opened  denounced  him  as 
a  traitor.  Plis  impeachment  of  Grey  was  quoted  again  and 
again  against  him  and  wrongly  construed  to  mean  that  he 
was  against  the  War.  What  particularly  alarmed  him  was 
the  opposition  that  was  being  strongly  organized  against  him 
in  his  own  constituency.  Even  in  ordinary  times,  his  hold 
on  the  double-member  constituency  of  Leicester  was  precarious. 
No  one  knew  better  than  he  that  he  only  held  it  by  the  good¬ 
will  of  the  Liberals.  Pie  realized  with  dismay  that,  unless  he 
took  prompt  action  to  meet  this  attack,  he  might  be  driven 
from  Parliament  altogether  and  his  career  ruined. 

A  great  recruiting  meeting  was  being  organized  at  the 
De  Montfoixl  liall  in  Leicester  in  September  1914.  Here  was 
his  opportxmity  to  vindicate  his  patriotism.  When  the  Mayor, 
who  presided,  announced  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  J.  Ramsay  MacDonald  that  was  too  long  to  read,  im¬ 
mediately  there  were  loud  cries  from  all  parts  of  the  building. 

Read  it  !  ’  cried  some.  ^  Burn  it !  ’  cried  othei's.  The  scene 
recalled  the  incident  in  the  Roman  Forum  when  Mark  Antony 
waved  the  will  of  Caesar  in  the  face  of  the  Roman  mob. 
Ultimately,  the  Mayor  read  the  letter,  which  was  as  follows  : 

My  dear  Mr.  Mayor,  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  that  I  cannot 
be  with  you  on  Friday.  My  opinion  regarding  the  causes  of 
the  War  are  pretty  well  known,  except  in  so  far  as  they  have 
been  misrepresented  ;  but  we  are  in  it.  It  will  work  itself 
out  now.  Might  and  spirit  will  win,  and  incalculable  political 
and  social  consequences  will  follow  upon  victory.  Victory 
therefor^  must  be  ours.  England  is  not  played  out.  Her 
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mission  is  to  be  aecomplisliecL  She  eaii,  li'  she  would,  take 
the  place  of  (esteemed  honour  among  tlu^  (hamx'rac'ics  of 
the  world,  and,  if  ])ea(‘e  is  to  conu‘  with  lu'aling  on  her 
wings,  the  chnnoeraeic's  of  lMiro]u^  must  1)(‘  h<‘r  guaixliaiis. 
There  must  b(^  no  doubt  about  this.  \\(‘ll,  \vc  cannot  go 
back  now,  nor  can  w(^  turn  to  tlu^  right  or  tlu^  h'ft.  We 
must  go  straight  through.  History  will  in  due  tim<^  a])i)ortion 
the  praise  and  tlie  !)lame,  but  tlu^  young  men  oftlu'  country 
must,  for  the  monumt,  s<'tlle  th(‘  imnu'diatc':  issiu'.  of  victory. 
Let  them  do  it  in  the  spirit  of  the  brave  men  who  have 
crowned  our  comitry  with,  honour  in  tlu^.  times  tliat  arc 
gone.  Whoever  may  Ix^  in  the  wrong,  num  so  ins])ir(‘d  will 
be  in  the  right.  d'h<‘  (piarrt‘1  ^vas  not  <»f'th(^  ])(X)pl(‘,  hut  the 
end  ofit  will  Ix^  the:  lixx'S  and  lib(‘rti('S  oftlu^  p(X)pl<',  Should 
an  opportunity  a.rise  to  (mabh^  nut  to  apptad  to  tint  [)ure  lov(t 
of  country  whiejv  I  know  is  tint  pix'cious  scmtiitumt  in  a.ll 
our  hearts,  ke<t])ing  it  ('lear  of  thoughts  which  I  b(tli<tv(^  to 
be  alien  to  real  i)atriotism-  A  shall  ghidly  taint  that  oppor¬ 
tunity.  If  need  Ixg  I  shall  make  it  mys(tlf  I  wa,nt  the 
serious  men  of  the  Tracht  Union,  tlu*  Brotluaiiood,  and 
similar  movements,  to  fa,.c(t  tluar  duty,  do  siu’h  num  it  is 
enough  to  say  England  has  lutcxl  of  yoiU'  ;  to  say  it  in 
the  right  way.  'Fhey  will  gatlu'r  to  lutr  aid.  d'hey  will 
protect  her,  and,  when  tint  wxir  is  ov(U',  tlu^y  will  sec  to  it 
that  the  policies  and  conditions  that  make  it  will  go  like 
the  mists  of  a  plague  and  tint  sluidows  ol'  a  p<\stilenee. 
Yours  very  sincerely,  J.  Ramsay  M a, ('.Donald.' 

As  the  I.L.P.  had  denounced  nteruiting,  this  aelioii  of 
MacDonald  was  in  direct  opposition  to  its  policy.  Only  a 
very  few,  however,  knew  anything  of  this  letter  until  numy 
years  afterwards,  when  it  was  unearthed  by  the  Oommunists 
in  an  anti-MacDonald  campaign,  ilad  its  (‘xislcncc  been 
known  to  the  Labour  Movement  gcutrrally,  the  whole  career 
of  MacDonald  might  have  been  diHercnt. 

MacDonald  felt,  however,  that  that  act  of  associating  him¬ 
self  with  the  War  Party  as  far  as  recruiting  was  concerned  was 
not  enough.  He  determined  to  do  something  more  si’>ectacular 
that  would  confound  those  who  impugned  his  paitriotism. 
How  could  one  show  his  wholehearted  support  of  the  War 
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better  than  by  volunteering  to  fight  in  it  himself?  Now  it 
hapiienecl  that  a  frieiul  ofliis,  the  very  well  known  and  popular 
Dr.  Hector  Munro,  was  at  tliat  time  doing  heroic  work  in 
Belgium.  MacDonald  actuaily  went  to  Belgium  to  join  Dr. 
Munro’.s  Ambulance  Section.  But  the  ho.stility  caused  by 
hi.s  altaik  on  the  I'oreign  Secretary  had  preceded  him  there 
and  had  an  immediate  and  ludicrous  result.  He  had  just 
arrived  at  Dr.  Munro  s  heaclquartens  when  an  urgent  call  took 
the  doctor  away,  and  MacDonald  was  left  alone.  When  Dr. 
Munro  rctunu'd,  MacDonald  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  On 
inquiry,  Dr.  Munro  cliscoven'd  that  two  soldiers  had  come 
and^pi ompl !y  arrested  th<'  lunv  recruit.  On  going  to  head¬ 
quarters,  Dr.  Munro  was  iufornual  that  the  Bedgian  officer  in 
command  had  received  instructions  from  British  Headquarters 
to  arrest  MacDonald  at  once  and  send  him  back  to  England. 
To  .save  his  friend  the  Immiliation  of  lieing  taken  to  the  coast 
in  the  custody  of  an  armed  guard.  Dr.  Munro  offered  to  be 
responsible  for  MacDonakI,  to  take  him  to  the  coast  in  his 
own  car,  and  see  him  safely  on  the  Iroat  for  England.  The 
Belgian  officer  agreed,  aflei'  some  discu.ssion.  Dr.  Munro  then 
relieved  the  escort  of  their  prisoner.  He  took  MacDonald  in 
.safety  to  the  coast  and  saw'  Iiim  olf  to  England. 

The  ignominy  of  this  alfronl  hurt  MacDonald  keenly.  To 
be  arrested  in  this  public  way,  to  be  sent  back  in  dLsgrace  to 
England,  wars  surely  the  (k'pths  of  humiliation.  On  his  arrival 
in  London,  he  set  to  work  to  n'-establisli  himself.  He  knew 
several  pi'ople  in  official  circk's,  and  through  their  influence 
heoblaiiK'd  an  inlervi(nv  with  Lord  Kitchener,  MacDonald  so 
convinc<‘d  that  famous  soldier  of  his  jratriotic  bellicosity  that 
he  gav(;  him  an  ‘  omnibus  ’  n'd  [)ass  that  would  have  taken 
him  anywh(n<-  in  tin;  War  area.  He  returned  to  France  in 
triumph,  but  nev<‘r  again  olfei'cd  himself  for  service.  Not 
the  least  nottnvorthy  ;i.s[)ect  of  this  incitient  is  the  amazing 
ingratitude  of  MacDonald  towards  Dr.  Munro,  who  was 
ostracized  and  criuffiy  victimized  for  his  kindly  act  of  friend¬ 
ship  towards  one  who  was  nigarded,  at  the  time,  as  the  enemy 
of  his  country. 

Amid  all  the  tangle  of  ambiguities  of  his  later  speeches, 
it  is  almost  impos.sible  ter  find  out  what  was  MacDonald’s 
real  belief  about  the  War.  Ho  never  took  the  risk 
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as  did  Hardic,  Sn()wdcnj  and  Ponsonhy  of  a.l)S()lute 
pacifism, 

'  The  War  has  hrokem  oiitd  h<^  said  ;  '  we  arc'  in  it.  We 
must  st'c:  it  throng’ll,  hvciy  stt'p  to  thof  lo^cossiwy  c/id  Must  [>$ 
taken.  Let  tliere  lie  no  mistalu'  about  that.’ 

When  «i  war  is  ai'tually  upon  us,  Ik':  \v’rot<',  when  our 
friends  arc  dying  in  th<^  tnau'Iu's  and  Ixaug  mown  down  on 
the  hattkdic'Ids  ;  wlum  Ihiropt^  is  in  the  nu'ltiug-pot  and 
our  own  country  is  not  (juite  sale  from  attack,  a  set  of 
probhaus  dillcrcnt  from  those*  which  fac'e'd  us  at  tiu*  outbreak 
oi  the  War  ha,v<‘  to  lx*  de'alt  wilh.'^ 

WJuaher  the  pacifist  vi<*w  was  right  or  wrong,  Mai’Douald 
liad  luwaa  lakc'u  it.  1  lu*  ge'niuiu*  pae'ifist  and  tin*  cousc'uaitious 
ol)jc(Uor  bcli(*v<'d  that  it  was  wrong  to  go  to  war.  Any  war 
is  wrong,  cv(*ry  w^ar  is  wrong,  and  that  wrong  is  iiu'n'asexl 
every  hour  the  wa.r  continues.  Stop  the  war  at  once  is  their 
plea  ;  appeal  to  tin*  scns<*  ol  moral  just !(*(*  of  tin*  woi*I(L  'I'liis 
was  not  MacDonald  s  view.  J  1<*  c'ond<*mn(*d  tin*  diplomacy  of 
the  pie-war  yaairs,  l)ut  oiu'c*  tin*  first  shot  was  firt'd  his  position 
was  that  now  \v*e  wtu'c  in  it  we  must  s<‘(*  it  through.  Jlis 
opinion  ol  (Jr<‘y  and  his  diplomacy  was  shan'd  at  tin*  time 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  (*eorge.  Sir  Jolm  Simon,  and  many  otlun* 
Liberals  who  su|)portcd  the  War. 

Ihc  Labour  Party  itse;]!,  although  olfu'ially  supporting  the 
War,  had  likcwis(t  eondcmiKxl  the  polity  olAfny  and  Ascpiith, 
But  the  Labour  Party’s  jxisitiou  towards  tin*  con(hu*t  of  tin" 
Wai  was  consistent.  Like  MacDonald,  they  b(*li(a'cd  that 
now  the  War  was  on  the  country  must  sect  it  through,  hut, 
unlike  him,  they  saw  that  it  was  no  use*  raking  up  ilu^  past 
misdeeds  of  the  Fonagn  Minister.  Their  attitude  meant 
an  open  breach  with  MacDonald,  and  h<;  Ibrc.stulhxl  any 
disciplinary  action  they  might  Lake  by  rc;sigiiing  Ids  ollicc 
of  Chairman. 

He  depended  for  his  political  existence  at  that  tinui  upon 
the  Independent  Labour  Party,  the  Left  Wing  of  the  Labour 
Party.  This  meant  that  he  had  to  play  up  to  tluuu  at  his 
meetmgs.  To  them  he  was  an  out  and  out,  stop-the-war 
bociahst,  victimized  for  his  courageous,  outspoken,  straight- 

^  J.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  by  Mary  Agnes  Itaniilnm. 
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forward  pacifism.  As  such,  he  was  welcomed  to  their  meetings  ; 
as  such,  he  was  chosen  as  their  leader  and  received  their 
admiration,  their  regard,  and  their  homage. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  to  the  Liberals  that  he  owed  his 
seat  in  Parliament.  No  Labour  man  could  have  won  Leicester 
at  that  time  without  the  support  of  the  Liberals.  MacDonald’s 
speeches  and  writing  at  the  beginning  of  the  War  had  their 
repercussions  in  his  constituency.  The  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Leicester  Liberal  Association  passed  a  resolution  expres¬ 
sing  ‘  strong  disapprobation  ’  of  MacDonald’s  attitude  with 
regard  to  Sir  Edward  Grey.  This  warning  note  made  him 
fed  very  uneasy.  He  felt  that,  if  he  was  to  retain  their  support 
when  the  next  election  came,  he  must  be  very  careful  and 
discreet.  To  play  this  double  role  between  Liberal  and 
Labour  required  the  exercise  always  of  a  subtlety,  a  dexterity, 
a  vigilance,  and  a  patience  which  had  strong  psychological 
reactions  on  his  character. 
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0<>  keenly  did  MaeDoiiald  loci  (he  attacks  made  upon  hiin  in 
the  Pr(;ss  and  elsewhere  that  (iir  a  time  lie  was  completely 
unnerved.  He  lost,  heart  and  almost  hided  out  oh  the  Paiiia- 
mentary  picture.  When  he  did  speak  in  the  Ilou.si',  he  was 
earefully  uon-eommittal.  lie  souitht  to  Ixi  i oneiliatory  and 
was  evidently  determined  to  live  down  the  I'csentmcnt  which 
Ills  writing  in  llm  hirst  days  of  the  War  had  stirred  u[). 

Here  is  a  typical  example  from  a  speech  in  the  Commons 
delivered  in  Tipti.  He  was  taking'  no  risks  ormisi'cpresentatiou. 
His  theme  was  the  safe  one  of  Peace  : 

‘  Merely  talking  patriotism,  merely  making  perorations 
to  sjieeches  and  so  on,  about  the  magnifieimce  of  our 
intentions  that  is  a.ll  right  foi’  recruiting  pur[)o.ses,  hut  it 
is  no  good  for  the  hard  political  duty  imjiosed  upon  a  body 
like  this,  whilst  millions  ol  our  Icllow-heings  are  laying  down 
their  lives  on  the  battleficilds  of  Euroiie.  That  Is  shirking 
our  duty,  and  it  is  only  in  so  lar  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
(the  Foreign  Secretary)  keeps  his  diplomacy  aetivig  even 
when  the  noise  of  ba.ttle  is  most  detd'ening,  only  in  so  far  as 
he  takes  care  that  no  single  opportunities  which,  the  Armies 
give  him,  and  ito  single  ojiportimity  w'hich  the  uum  in  the 
field  give  him  to  produce  and  widen  out  the  basis  of  his 
coming  peace — only  in  so  far  as  he  does  his  duty  in  that 
respect,  and  in  so  lar  as  we  do  our  duty  by  seeing  that  he 
•  docs  his,  are  we  worthy  to  look  in  the  eyes  of  those  men  and 
say  that,  though  we  stayed  at  home,  we  nevertheless  did 
help  them  to  do  their  work  in  tlic  field.’ 

The  leaders  of  the  pacifist  movement  in  the  country  were 
bccoming^  more  and  more  suspicious  of  MacDonald  as  the 
War  continued.  In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  they  declared 
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that  they  did  not  know  where  he  stood.  Relations  between 
them  became  strained.  He  still  retained  his  position  on  the 
Executive  of  the  Labour  Party,  but  even  there  he  kept  very 
much  in  the  background. 

As  time  went  on  and  the  War  continued,  he  saw  that, 
unless  he  took  some  steps  to  rehabilitate  himself  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Party,  his  political  career  was  ended.  There  was  one 
way  in  which  this  could  be  done.  He  must  address  the  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Party  ;  his  success  at  Conferences  had  always 
been  extraordinary.  He  was  confident  that  his  persuasive 
eloquence  would  win  round  the  delegates  and  so  restore  his 
prestige.  On  i6  January  1916  the  fifteenth  Annual  Conference 
of  the  Labour  Party  was  held  at  Bristol.  This  was  his 
opportunity. 

The  first  resolution  was  moved  by  Jim  Sexton,  now  Sir 
James  Sexton,  of  the  Transport  Workers’  Union.  It  declared 
that  the  present  action  of  the  Government  was  fully  justified 
in  the  present  War,  expressed  its  horror  at  the  atrocities  com¬ 
mitted  by  Germany  and  her  ally,  and  pledged  the  Conference 
to  assist  the  Government  as  far  as  possible  in  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  War.  This  resolution  raised  the  clear  issue 
for  or  against  the  War  and  the  Government’s  conduct  of  it. 

MacDonald  seized  the  first  chance  of  intervening.  Plis 
speech  had  been  so  carefully  prepared  that  it  ‘  smelt  of  the 
lamp.’  It  was  cleverly  planned  to  obtain  the  maximum  of 
agreement.  It  avoided  points  of  difference  and  was  conciliatory 
and  persuasive.  He  had  not  risen  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
any  controversial  question,  he  said,  but  he  besought  them  to 
exercise  that  toleration  which  was  their  beneficent  characteristic. 

There  was  one  accusation  hurled  against  MacDonald  during 
this  War  period  which  hurt  him  deeply.  It  was  contained 
in  the  epithet  ‘  pro-German.’  The  Independent  Labour 
Party  had  been  accused  of  being  pro-German.  He  repudiated 
the  suggestion  ;  they  were  not  pro-German.  Indeed,  they  were 
the  most  anti-German  of  any  section  of  the  nation.  If  he,  and 
his  friends  had  gone  astray,  it  was  not  because  they  wanted 
any  mishap  to  befall  our  nation  either  as  a  political  entity  or 
as  a  spiritual  expression  of  human  needs  and  human  endeavours. 
The  difference  between  him  and  his  friend  Sexton  was 
infinitesimal.  He  had  one  point  of  criticism.  Referring  to  the 
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vagueness  and  anil)iguity  in  (he  resolutinn,  he  used  a  S('menee 
which  left  the  delegates  ahsululcly  l)ewi!d<'re(I.  He  said  : 

II  tlu'y  \vei'('  going  lo  pass  a  resolulion  to  go  out  to  the 
whole  world  as  a  d('elaratinu  ol' (he  Lahour  Pai'ty  on  the 
War,  that  resolution  shouhl  not  la-  drafted  in  such  a  way 
that  at  no  particular  point  could  (hey  place  their  linger  on 
])recisely  what  it  meant  and  what  it  tied  (hem  down 'to.’ 

I  he  pnrpo.s('  ol  hi.s  peroration  was  very  obvious.  'I’he 
honeyed  word,  (he  spice  of  llattery.  (he  appeal  to  the  nieiuory 
atul  pnd<^  of  achi<-venient  and  his  association  with  (lunn  in 
(h.arlormer  triumphs,  wer<-  all  strc.sscd  in  the  effort  ofp<-r.sua- 
sion.  lie  hoped  that  they  wen-  going  ‘  to  faiar  (he  future  as 
'lien  wl.o  had  fought  side  hy  side  in  days  go,,,-  hy,  men  who 
had  budt  up  a  Party  so  magnificent  in  its  strength  (hat  it 
could  pro(hic(‘  a  ( lonfcianua'  like  (hat  one  of  the  finest  he 
h;i.d  ('van-  laced.’  'I'hen  eaine  (he  |)erora(ion  : 

'Oh,  how  .sad  it  was,  how  heart-hrc.ddn:-'  it  was  (hat 
some.d  (hem  had  to  stand  up  and  fac<.  the  cindenmee  with 
pride  m  (heir  hearts  as  to  what  it  was  and  doubt  in  their 
hearts  as  to  w-hat  it  was  to  he.  In  (he  nanu-  of  <-v<-rything 
Uiey  held  saciaxi,  in  (h<r  name  of  everything  they  believed  in, 
m  (he  luune  of  everything  (hey  had  hope  for,’le(  (his  he  a 
purely  pa, s, sing  allair.  let  this  he  one  of  tho.se  storms  that 
disturb  the  most  friendly  of  hou.seholds  and  the  most  per¬ 
manent  ol  lneiKl,shi[)s.  Let  them  go  out  from  (he  ( louference 
with  teeth  clenched  and  head  down  on  tludr  shoulders 
determmed  to  go  through  the  dark  days,  but  eduallv 
determined  that,  when  they  were  over,  hack  they  would 
come  to  gather  in  the  bonds  of  co-operation  to  light  the 
conimon  enemy  as  enthusiastically  and  .sueee.s.sfully ‘as  they 
had  fought  him  before.’  ^ 

In  spite  of  this  strong  emotional  ajipeal,  the  speech  lailcd 
to  impress  he  Conference,  and  MacDonald  had  to  sit  there 
m  silence  while  speaker  altcr_ speaker  denounced  his  cquivoca- 

«"c,  ‘  had  the  opportunity  of 
1  s  hfe  to  give  a  clear  expre.ssic)n  of  his  opinioms  and  as  lo 
which  side  of  the  fence  he  was  on,  but  he  has  not  done  so.’ 
Ihis  delegate  protested  agaimst  the  ‘  clever  points  and  fmc.sse.’ 
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MacDonakrs  quibbling  ’  word-spinning  and  ostrich-like 
attitude  ’  was  denounced  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts,  M.P.,  while 
Mr.  Wardle,  M.P.,  admitted  that  the  speech  was  able  and  con¬ 
ciliatory,  but  he  wanted  to  know  where  it  would  lead  them, 
Mr.  Alex.  Wilkie,  M.P.,  a  Scots  delegate,  said  that  MacDonald’s 
speech  reminded  him  of  a  national  dance  they  had  in  Scotland 
where  they  laid  down  two  swords  and  danced  all  round 
them.  MacDonald  had  done  that  to  perfection  ;  he  had 
danced  round  the  point  without  calling  attention  to  a  single 
word  in  the  resolution.  Where  in  all  the  world  did  MacDonald 
stand  ? 

In  the  end,  the  motion  commending  the  policy  of  the 
Government  was  carried  by  1,502,000  to  602,000.  This  was 
another  blow  to  MacDonald.  He  had  hoped  that  his  eloquent 
appeal  would  have  stirred  the  Conference  to  a  more  favourable 
attitude.  He  had  evidently  miscalculated  the  mood  and 
temper  of  the  Labour  Paity.  He  had  spoken  too  soon.  This 
War  period  was  a  dark  shadow  on  MacDonald’s  life.  He 
suflered  the  most  acute  misery  through  it  all  and  for  four 
years  afterwards.  It  had  a  permanent  effect  on  his  life  and 
cliaractcr.  It  is  an  interesting  and  illuminating  fact  that, 
although  Kcir  Hardic,  Snowden,  Ponsonby,  and  others  took  a 
definite  and  outspoken  attitude  on  the  War,  they  were  never 
subjected  to  the  same  violent  personal  attack  that  struck 
MacDonald.  The  reason  is  plain.  These  men  were  genuine 
and  sincere  in  the  profession  of  pacifism,  and  everyone  recog¬ 
nized  their  straightforward,  fearless  honesty.  MacDonald,  on 
the  other  hand,  after  his  initial  blunder,  sought  to  retrieve  bis 
position  by  evasion  and  equivocation.  He  was  denounced, 
not  for  his  principles,  but  for  his  opportunism.  The  Con¬ 
servatives  reprobated  him  as  a  ‘  timid  trimmer  ’  and  the 
Liberal  newspapers  called  him  a  ^  humbug.’ 


CHAFFER  TEN 


A  GLASGOW  SPEECH 

/%s  Ramsay  Mai^DonaUFs  ability  as  a  spcaakta'  was  a  potent 
fac'tor  in  his  siu:e<\ss,  it  was  an  inl('rc'stina;  <‘xp(‘rieue<^  to 
go  to  a  meeting  a(l(ln‘SS(xl  by  hing  to  stand  Ix'hind  tlu':  scaaies, 
as  it  weng  and  wat(dt  the;  orator  in  action,  'Flun*<‘  is  a  faseina.- 
tion  in  noting  how  a  mast('r  ofbht*  spc'akc'r's  crah  awak<ms  the 
emotions  of  a  gnait  andi<‘nc.(\  as  a  gilbal  ninsieian  wonld,  and 
in  observing,  mor(‘ov<a*,  tlu'  naietions  (d*  tlu*  ('rowd  nmha*  tlu’: 
spell  of  his  (docineiK'e. 

M.aeDonakFs  fann'  as  an  orator  was  wld{‘spr('ad.  Mneh, 
songht  after,  lu^  naadily  aec{'pt(‘d  in\'ilations  to  speak  in  all 
parts  of  tlu'  country.  Ih'  C(‘rtainly  did  not  spare*  hiinsedl'.  Ih* 
travelled  thousands  of  nul(‘s  to  nua'tings  and  many  a  ('old  and 
weary  night  has  lu*  sjxmt  in  tlu*  train  bct^vt*('n  London  and 
Scotland.  He  gave.  Ids  s(*rvic<\s  willingly  and  g;ratuitously.  Hy 
this  means,  he  made*  hims<*lf  known  to  tlu*  raidv  and  hh*  oftlu* 
Labour  Movement  up  and  down  tlu-  country,  and  so  (-stal)- 
lished  that  reputation  in  Scotland  which  was  so  lu-lpfid  to  him, 
when,  on  his  return  to  Farlianu-nt  in  tpaig  In-  cha!leng(‘d 
Glyiics  for  the  leadex'ship  of  the  Parliauu-ntary  Labour  Ikirty. 
It  was  the  prestige  he  attained  at  these-  m<-(-tings  (‘or  Socialist 
propaganda  that  largely  (h-ttamduu-d  how  tlu-,  Scots  Mt-mbers 
voted  on  that  momentous  occasiom 

On  Sunday,  8  October  a  great  political  uu*eting  was 

held  in  Glasgow.  It  met  undcT  tlu-  atispicu-s  of  tlu-  I  luh-pc-iuhmt 
Labour  Party,  and  was  a  memorial  gatiu-rixig  in  honour  of  one 
who  was  a  pioneer  of  British  Socialisxxi,  Janu-s  lv(-ir  Hardie. 
The  place  was  well  chosen.  Glasgow  is  the  most  politically 
conscious  city  in  Great  Britain.  IVo  Prinu-  Mixdsiers  claim 
Glasgow  as  their  own,  and  many  notahle  statesnum  have  been 
amongst  its  citizens. 

The  late  Lord  Oxford  has  borne,  testimony  to  the  higli  level 
•of  political  intelligence  of  its  people,  and 'declared  that,  keen 
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dialectician  thouidi  was,  1h‘  wevrr  fataal  tlu*  '  licckling- '  of 
a  Scots  politic'al  iiuaiia?;*  wiilout  profouiul  nusc;i\an<»‘.  It  was 
in  (dasi»'o\v  that  Ivtar  I!arcli(‘  spout  nanst  (if  his  |)uhlio  lif(\  and 
this  great  city  is  intiniatt'ly  assocaat^al  with  tiu'  birth  and 
gnmah  ofScottish  Socialism.  It  was  a  (  dasgow  aiuhhaua'  that 
(dadstonc  swc'pt  to  a  wil<!  Ircuzy  of  (aUlnisiasin  by  om^  of  the 
most  niagnilicmit  [na-orations  t*v(’r  spoken.  In  ilic  City  Hall 
(dasg’owy  th{‘  s<aisational  nuaaiug  was  hrhl  chiriuft  the  Boer 
War  wluai  Ksar  Hanlic'  and  IJovd  (  h'org<'  apptsirc'd  on  tin' 
sanu'  platform,  asso(;iat('(l  in  a  chmunciat ion  ofd>ritish  Inipca'ial-^ 
ism.  i  lu'  ta(a  and  strat<'g'v  ol  ( h'orag'  prevcmtc'd  that 

meeting  from  (h'xadoping  out  ol'upnmr  into  riot.  Mr.  foseph 
{ <hani!)('rlau  1  paid  a  trdmte  to  Cdasean\'  by  clufosnig  it  as  tin* 
jilatform  to  launch  tin*  gnait  ’iariir  C  Hiupaiini  whitdi  bc'canne 
such  a  landmark  in  l>ritish  politi('s.  'I’ln*  ]c‘ati(‘rs  ol'all  })olitica,l 
partii's  have  ch'claimed  from  its  platforms,  ami  many  politic'.al 
mana'iivres  havt*  Ix'c'U  plamn'd  in  its  pia'cincts.  Iak('  most 
industrial  citic's,  (dasgow  had  oma*  a  reputation  for  labc'ralism 
deepening  into  Radicalism.  Now,  Socialist  nal  is  tin*  prc'vailing 
Inn*,  with  lu'rc'  and  tln‘re  a  stri'ak  o(' iin'ai'uadim*  ( lomnmuisin. 

1  he  audi('nc('  that  gatln'ia'tl  on  that  Sunda\*  <*\(‘ning  in  ipiCJ 
was  uotal)le,  both  f  ir  its  size*  and  lor  its  charact(*r.  ,lsv('ry  s(‘a,t 
could  have  bec'u  Hik'd  twice  ov(*r,  and  crowds  stood  massed 
aiound  the  doors  at  the  bai'k  ol  tin*  Hall,  f  rom  tin*  [ilatfinn, 
the  closely  packed  audience  looked  like*  a  sea.  Undc*r  the  cold 
glare  of  the  ekx'lric  liglu  the  faca's  wt're  pale  Ix'iu'ath  tlx*  firown 
cloth  caps,  dhose  caps  were  not  of  the  <k*(‘ixstalk(*r  type  that 
llaidic  wore'  on  a  historic  ocuaision.  Not  mor(*  than  hall' the 
men  in  the  1  lall  wore  collars.  It  was  a  working-edass  audi(*nee* 
Many  women  wen^  there,  as  keen  and  (‘uthusiastic*  as  tin*  men. 
Two  terrible  years  of  the  Hreat  War  had  passed,  and  tin*  <*nd 
seemed  as  far  oft  as  ever.  It  formed  tin*  background  ol  ('very 
mind  in  the  meeting.  lo  many  in  that  audicanu*  tin*  tragc'dy 
was  brought  home,  as,  day  by  day,  th<*y  l(*arn(*d  ol' husband, 
son  Ol  brother  sacriliced  in  tin*  l(*rrible  combat  tinn  being 
waged  on  the  Western  Imont.  It  was  a  cpuc't  crowd  that  sat 
thcic  waiting,  Ihcrc  was  a  noticeable  absernce  of' the  chatter¬ 
ing  levity  characteristic  of  aiidicnc<‘s  farther  south.  Those 
people  were  restrained,  and  serious-  dour,  maybe  and  sat 
with  folded  arms,  silent,  looking  grimly  in  front  ol  them, 
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Suddenly  there  is  a  stir.  The  platform  party  are  entering. 
The  audience  fling  aside  their  reserve,  as  it  were  a  garment, 
and,  upstanding,  cheer  and  cheer  again  as  Ramsay  MacDonald 
appears  and  walks  briskly  to  his  seat.  P.  J.  Dollan,  a  Socialist 
of  national  reputation,  in  in  the  chair.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  propagandists  in  Scotland  and  can  lighten  solid  argu¬ 
ment  with  now  and  then  a  scintillating  gleam  of  Irish  wit.  The 
cheer  that  greets  his  uprising  proclaims  his  popularity,  and  his 
clever  speech  is  a  bright  introduction.  The  next  speaker  is  also 
obviously  a  favourite.  It  is  William  Stewart,  a  revered  pioneer 
of  Socialism  in  Scotland.  As  the  name  is  called,  a  quiet,  little, 
hunched,  bearded  man  slides  softly  to  the  front  of  the  platform 
and  is  heartily  cheered.  Nothing  particular  to  look  at,  say  you, 

perhaps.  But . stay— listen.  He  begins  to  speak.  His  voice  is 

strangely  deep,  and  he  speaks  with  the  most  perfect  diction, 
the  most  ample  vocabulary  and  with  that  nicety  of  classical 
allusion  whicli  is  a  delight  to  hear.  The  straightforward  logic 
of  liis  argument,  the  pithy  anecdote,  the  witty  hit— all  combine 
to  make  up  a  perfect  speech.  It  is  a  speech  that  thrills  the 
hearts  of  all  who  hear  it. 

The  preliminary  speeches  are  tactfully  designed  to  provide 
just  the  proper  atmosphere  for  the  event  of  the  evening  and 
rouse  the  crowd  into  a  mood  of  expectancy.  Now  comes  the 
time  for  which  that  vast  concourse  has  waited  so  long  and  so 
patiently.  The  Chairman  calls  upon  James  Ramsay  Mac¬ 
Donald.  As  he  rises  quietly,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience 
overflows.  Springing  to  their  feet,  they  raise  their  arms  and 
shout.  Hands,  handkerchiefs,  hats,  and  caps  are  waved  franti¬ 
cally.  The  din  is  deafening  and  continuous.  Suddenly  the 
organist,  appreciating  the  mood  of  the  audience,  strikes  up 

For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow,"  and  all  join  lustily  in  the  singing. 
As  MacDonald  stands  there  motionless,  save  for  a  slight  nervous 
twitching  of  the  hands,  and  looks  over  the  cheering  crowd,  he 
must  have  reviewed  his  difficult  task  with  some  misgiving. 

The  object  of  the  meeting,  the  time,  the  place,  the  people, 
and  the  circumstances  all  combine  to  make  his  undertaking 
formidable.  The  object  of  this  great  assembly  is  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  Keir  Flardie.  These  people  reverence  the  name  of 
Hardie  and  expect  MacDonald  to  sing  a  paean  of  praise  to  his 
memory.  He  is  compelled  to  deliver  a  panegyric  on  one  to 
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whom,  for  several  yeans,  he  lias  been  not  oiilv  unfrieiullv  hut 

Ima.].-.  IVw,  in  11,11  ilA  aubvard 

MacDonald  is  familiar  with  (;iasn<.w.  (he  hot-lied  of  revolt 
the  eeiKre  of  (he  Red  Clyde.  He  apjireeiates  exae.fly  (he  kiurj 
of  sliinulaliu.i;-  address  (hat  would  please  Ids  audience  Ho 
knows  the  spe.'eh  (hat  is  <-xpe<-(ed.  Tiny  want  a  speech  tluit 
vill  not  only  dcly  the  ohiioxinns  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act 
hut  will  ehallenp-  the  law  of.sedition.  In  a  speech  in  war-tVu: 
he  cannot  avoid  inakin.n'  ;aune  referenee  to  the  \Var.  ilR 
audienee  is  overwhelmingly  paeilisl.  He  knows  their  oinnions 
<»n  the  War  and  he  knows,  too,  what  position  they  think  he 

ouuupies.  'I'here  was  never  any  donht  as  to  when-  Heir  llardie 
•stood  on  llH-  War,  nor,  fi.r  that  inatt<-r.  was  th.-re  anv  donht  as 
<»  where  I  hihp  Snowden  and  other  leaders  of  the  Independent: 
<ahour  I  arty  stood.  'I'hese  men  niirjit  he  eoiulemned  liir  their 
tmpopnlar  opinions,  hut  tlnur  was  much  admiration  liir 
their  .sincerity,  their  eourape,  and  (heir  candour 

Ma.iDomdd  had  newr  shared  the  l.D.P.  position  <m  the 
War.  \  Inle  it  demanded  (he  .stopping  of  the  Whir  hv  negotiated 
]K'aee,  lie  h:jd  declared  that,  now  that  we  were  in  tl'ie  War 
we  must  .see  it  (hroutrli.  Ilardie  had  eoniidained  that  he  never 
knew  exactly  where  MacDonald  stood  on  this  i,;reat  ipie.slion 
hAidenee  (here  was  in  phmty  ol’ his  hesitancy,  Ids  vacillation. 
Speeches  ol  MacDonald  could  he  quoted  (hat  showed  him  with 
fus  loot  m  both  camps,  pacifist  ;md  militarist  speeches  that 
were  as  upportumst  a.s  the  \’iear  of  Bray,  as  amhipatous  as  the 
Oracle  ol  Delphi.  Ol  this,  the  eheerini.-  crowti  (hat  faces  him 
this  mg-ht  knows  nothing.  'I'liese  men  of  die  Rebel  City  arc 
cheering  the  man  whom  the  Bre.ss  calls  ;i  traitor  eheeriug 
him,  mdeed,  liccanse  lie  is  called  a  traitor.  ^ 

More  cheers  ;  the  hero  of  the  hour  gives  a  depreetitory  waive 

here  al„ne  amidst  tlmusaiak,  m.e  sees  Ihal  the  „„ds  have  hee.i 

lavish  in  their  gifts.  His  haiulsonn-  •  • 

1  a  C  I  ajipeanmec,  his  impres.sive 

manner,  hi.s  lorcelul  jicrsouahty  combined  with  the  alluring 
lesonancc  ol  a  golden  voice,  move  the  audienee  to  lUKiuestion- 
mg,  uncnUctU  approval.  Not  without  reason  did  the  Creeks 

ri^^MieT  MacDomdd  kiu^w  tlic 

es  ,  he  had  studied  them  diligently.  I  low  shall  he  begin  ? 
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He  knows  the  importance  of  the  ‘  Exordium.’  How  did  all 
the  classic  orators  begin — Demosthenes  and  Paul  at  Athens  ; 
Mark  Antony  and  Cicero  at  Rome  ;  Abraham  Lincoln  at 
Gettysburg  ?  lie  starts  with  a  local,  personal  allusion — some¬ 
thing  that  will  associate  him  with  his  audience,  and  link  both 
with  Keir  Hardie. 

He  reminds  them  that,  since  they  met  in  that  hall  twelve 
months  ago,  the  shadowy  figui'e  of  death  had  been  present  in 
many  households. 

We  met  then,’  he  goes  on,  to  bury  Keir  Hardie.  We 
meet  now  to  assure  ourselves  that  he  has  risen.  Last  year 
there  was  many  a  happy  woman  who  is  now  a  widow.  There 
was  many  a  happy  child  who  is  now  an  orphan.  This  is  a 
sort  of  sacramental  service  held  in  gratitude  for  the  men  and 
women  who  have  died  in  order  that  we  might  live  more 
fully  and  more  amply  than  wc  did  before.  A  year  ago,  we 
had  gone  for  twelve  months  downwards  upon  a  road  that  led 
us  away  back  to  thoughts  and  passions  that  existed  before 
civilization  came.  During  the  last  twelve  months,  we  have 
gone  on  farther  upon  that  road.  We  have  not  come  to  the 
end  of  it  yet.  But,  meeting  here  with  the  memory  of  Keir 
Hardie  in  our  minds,  how  justified  we  are  in  paying  our  tribute 
to  his  memory  in  the  shape  of  a  claim  that  his  practical 
wisdom  was  sound  when  he  told  us  what  lay  at  the  end  of 
this  road.  Wlien  the  bugles  blew  two  years  ago,  telling 
Europe  to  descend  into  the  furnace  through  fire  and  smoke 
and  destruction  and  slaughter,  what  did  Hardie  and  his 
friends  do  ?  When  a  shipwreck  takes  place  every  man  does 
not  fly  up  to  the  Captain’s  deck  or  go  to  the  boats ;  every 
man  has  his  own  work  to  do,  different  from  other  men’s 
work,  and  the  safety  and  security  of  all  depends,  not  upon 
every  man  doing  the  same  work  as  his  neighbour,  but  on  a 
sub-division  of  labour,  so  that  individual  services  are  co¬ 
ordinated  to  give  the  maximum,  security  and  the  maximum 
amount  of  safety.  When  the  bugles  of  war  broke  out^  we  went 
to  our  appointed  places  j" 

The  realism  of  the  picture  grips  the  imagination  of  the 
audience  and  they  break  in  to  applaud.  He  continues  : 

‘  What  was  the  appointed  place  of  InternatiOAP^I  Socialism? 
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^V(•  knew  pcrfcrtly  \vc!i.  We  h.ul  reail  nuc  histories,  \\r^. 
kucw^  (hat  a  perfect  (yi)Ii(.nn  would  rape  round  all  opr 
Iilu-rlies,  uproolinp  tlieni,  hreakiup,  emsliin.rt;  ‘Hui  seaUcriup- 
th('m  north,  soutli,  east,  and  west.  (  )ui-  appointed  iilacc 
was  to  staiid^  by  those  lil)erties  and  defend  liiein.  Ilardie 
knrw  that,  if  we  lost  our  deiu..er,i(ie  sense,  if  we  could  put 
on  oiH-  side  <mr  detnoerali.-  polilie.d  instincts,  luilitarism 
would  eonte  across  (he  seas;  inilitarisin  w<ud<l  eonic  to 
our  own  land  ;  inilitarisin  would  sit  on  our  own  (hresliolds  • 
aiui,  wiiilst  our. soldiers  were  liphtiiu.;-  it  on  lh<- ( lontineut,  our 
military  autlioritii-s  woidd  pive  it  hospitalitv.  h.irl  ion  race 
and  welcome.’  '  ‘  ’ 


'lids  radter  vapue  and  metaphorical  suece.ssion  of  sub- 
oidinativc  clausi's  was  taken  by  the  audience  as  a  courageous 
icfcrcnc.c  to  the  liati'd  .Delencc  of  the  Realm  .\ct,  and  tliey 
;ip[)laudcd  so  suddi-nly  and  so  tumultuously  that  MacDonald 
(lid  not  pet  a  chance  (o  add  another  inet.iphor. 

‘Our  biolopists  tell  us  of  lili-  breediu;-;  true.  Th<-y  mean 
by  that,  that  the  offspriup  of  p.irents  inherit  from  tho.se 
parents  certtun  e.ssential  eharaeterist ies.  Ilardie  told  ns,  the 
i.b.P.  told  the  eountry,  that  war  breeds  true.  .\nd'  the 
oflsprmp  never  has  b<-en,  never  will  be,  ami  mwer  etm  be 
peace  and  uatiomd  .security.  The  olfsprin;-;  of  ^var  is  war 
_1  he  ollspnap  (dbvaris  hate.  The  oifsprinp  of  war  is  national 
mstxurity.  I  be  nation  will  never  Hud  peace  by  the  sword.’ 

'I  he  .S('quenc,e  of  sentences  all  beginninp  with  the  .same 
subject  and  runnmp  as  it  wctc  on  parallel  lines  is  a  well-known 
dcvic<>  lor  ohtmnmp  emphasis.  It  is  a  ditdectic.  d,-vic(>  tliat 
MacDonald  eonsltmily  empJoycul. 

I  ins  War  luis  dcstroycxl  this  mition  as  an  island.  WV  tire 
no  lonper  tsolauM.  The  Navy  is  an  oh.solete  w.-apom  We' 
can  no  longer  shmd  apart  nnle.ss  w-e  ehtmpe  emiipletely  our 

tliis  war,  hut  for  the  next 

war.  (Loud  apjtlausc.) 

There  spoke  tht;  clcniagoguc.  It  nmsl  he  ettrefnily  .vmem- 
bered  that  tins  .spceeh  wtts  delivered  in  iprh  during  a  eri.sis  itt 
the  War.  It  was  never  reported  in  the  Press  and  therefore 
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MacDonald  could  play  down  to  his  audience  with  impunity. 
He  was  saying  what  he  knew  they  would  cheer.  Conscription 
would  be  an  irksome  and  perhaps  intolerable  interference  with 
personal  liberty,  but  the  whole  question  was  whether  the 
national  emergency  demanded  and  justified  it.  But  Mac¬ 
Donald,  more  behind  the  scenes  than  most  Members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  knew  well  the  crisis  that  had  arisen  on  the  Western 
Front.  He  knew  that  conscription  was  to  meet  the  actual 
definite  need  of  the  moment.  It  was  an  expedient  for  the 
immediate  present— not  a  policy  for  the  uncertain  future. 
MacDonald  was  aware  of  this. 

He  continued  : 

‘  Militarism  has  increased  its  power  in  the  nation — not 
because  it  has  succeeded,  but  because  it  has  failed.  It  is 
just  like  the  gambler  gambling  upon  a  system.  He  sees 
certain  things  are  necessary  in  order  that  he  may  break  the 
bank  and  secure  gains  upon  the  table.  He  works  out  his 
method  ;  lays  his  small  stake  to  begin  with  ;  loses  it.  He 
tables  a  higher  stake  ;  he  wins.  He  goes  on  and  on  piling  up 
higher  and  higher  stakes  ;  undertaking  more  and  more  risks, 
being  more  and  more  complete  in  the  jeopardy  that  he  runs, 
till  at  last  absolute  ruin  stares  him  in  the  face.  And  that  is 
the  fate  of  Europe,  if  we  are  going  to  trust  to  militarism  after 
this  War  has  come  to  an  end,’ 

The  short,  staccato  sentences  come  rapidly,  as  the  picture 
is  built  up.  The  simile  is  as  vivid  as  its  relevance  is  vague. 

Assume  that  Hardie  and  his  friends  and  the  Party  to 
which  he  belonged,  the  Party  he  founded  ;  assume  that  they 
honestly  held  the  opinions  they  enunciated.  I  ask  :  What 
was  our  duty  ?  Our  duty  was  to  tell  the  country  not  to  trust 
to  militarism  in  order  to  save  itself,  but  to  see  to  it  that  this 
War,  created  by  an  old  order  of  diplomacy,  was  inevitable, 
not  because  the  Devil  was  about  in  some  nation  more  than 
in  another,  but  because  the  whole  fabric  was  rotten  at  the 
core,  and  was  bound  to  fall.’ 

It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that,  in  a  gathering  of  zealous 
Socialists,  that  conclusion  would  be  received  with  loud  acclama- 
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tioiL  The  nc\i  h(nv<'V('r,  was  very  puzzling  as  it 

S(‘<‘mc'(i  to  approve^  dclensi\‘<‘  warlnrca 

^  'riial  does  not  nuein  that  you  an'  not  to  dc'fend,  thaulocs 
not  mean  that  you  a.r('sim])ly  to  sit  at  honu'  with  your  hands 
in  your  po('k(‘ts.  Some  oh  tlu'  attacks  ina,d('  upon  Kcir 
ilardie  livc  wry  (airious,  ('oining  tVoiu  (piartc'rs  from  which 
tlu^y  canu'.  \Xr.  an^  supposed  not  to  hav('  eared  about 
Ihdgium.  \\1iy,  whilst  those'  who  an*:  unjustly  throwing  that 
cha.rg(^  at  us  wc'cc*:  supi>r(\ssing  nationalities  as  near  home  as 
Ireland  ;  whilst  tlu'v  had  no  <‘('ho  in  tlu'ir  luairts  to  the 
naiional  aspirations  ol  Seotlanch  Hardie'  was  vindicating 
the  mitionalist  ciimc  and  saca’ihedng  politieud  prospects  and 
understandings  witli  his  Iriemds  in  order  to  sca'ure  that 
nationality  and  tlu'  principle'  of  nat ieniality  she)uld  settle  how 
Ireland  was  going  to  he'  go\a'rne‘d  in  I'utiua'd 

I  lu're'  folleavs  what  \vas,  indea'th  a  nie)st  amazing  analogy. 

Ih'fore  a.  single  woman  in  the'  iiuaeh'd  t<'n’ite)ri<'s  was  out- 
rage'd  hy  a,  l'e)r(‘ign  soldic'r,  llaixlie'  [)h'ade*(h  W'lth  a  I'uhuxss  of 
h('a-rt  tha,t  was  o\'erwhehuing\  the*  cause'  e>l  your  o\\'u  eiutrageal 
sisteas  in  your  e)wn  sirec'ts  e>l  (dasgenv.  He're)rc;  war  ('aiiuy  wc 
had  drama, tit:  t'rue'Uit's  and  shuighte'r  ed'  innoct'Ut  ediildren, 
We  were:  a,i)p('a,ling  to  you  to  prewent  the'  slaughter  ed'c'hildrcn 
by  (<a[)italism  in  ye)ur  owm  ce>untryd  (Loud  applause.) 

In  view  e)l  Matd)ouaId\s  lutmx'  conduct  in  suppressing  free 
speech  and  Ireedom  ol  the-  Prt'ss  ///  prarr  timi\  it  is  inten'sliag 
to  note  his  word  on  this  suhjea't  in  the'  exct'ptional  cin'inn- 
stances  o{  a  great  war. 

before  Prussiauisni  unveiletl  itself  to  .hairoptg  ilardiCj  in 
days  ol  peaeeg  tried  to  drag  the  veil  from  tlic  nnhwcly 
creature,  so  that  you  might  cease  to  trust  it  for  your  national 
defence.  And  now  when  it  is  made  welcome  in  your  own 
land  ;  when  wc  have  got  the  Defence  of  tlic  R(ailm  Act, 
which  is  quite  good  Prussiauisni,  even  u})  to  dato  -(laughter) 
~wc  stand  again-'*we  have  ncv(m  moved“--and  say  that 
liberty  of  opinion,  provided  tlnU.  it  is  honest,  is  as  essential 
to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  War  by  this  country  as 
armaments,  guns,  rifles,  ships,  and  so  end 
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In  view  of  MacDonald’s  actions  and  attitude,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  hear  him  acknowledging  the  high  moral  purpose  of 
the  War  : 

What  are  we  fighting  for  ?  Not  for  a  patch  of  country 
painted  red  upon  the  map  of  the  world,  not  for  a  mere 
geographical  expression.  You  are  fighting  for  the  soul  of  a 
people.  You  are  fighting  for  liberty.  What  miserable 
cowards  you  would  be  if  you  allowed  militarism  to  blow  out 
those  sacred  lamps  burning  brightly  upon  your  altars,  whilst 
pretending  to  relight  them  on  foreign  altars.  Everything  that 
Hardie  foretold— all  his  general  attitude — has  been  proved 
to  be  sound  during  the  last  twelve  months,  since  he  went  to 
his  grave.  Those  of  us  who  have  friends  who  have  left  us, 
friends  whose  hands  were  full  of  active  life — ^how  often,  when 
the  blinds  are  drawn  and  the  world  is  shut  out,  do  we  wonder 
at  our  fireside  whether  they  know  what  is  going  on.  We 
wonder  and  we  wonder,  and  we  go  almost  and  knock  at  the 
gates  that  separate  life  from  death,  and,  in  the  pain  of  our 
souls  and  in  the  yearnings  of  our  hearts,  we  would  plead  for 
some  assurance.’ 

This  is  a  touching  picture,  and,  although  the  relevance  is 
not  apparent,  the  effect  was  a  swift  emotional  reaction  of  the 
audience. 

‘  There  is  one  cause  to  which  he  pinned  his  faith.  One 
of  the  last  times  I  saw  him,  when  the  freezing  finger  of  Death 
was  quietly  touching  him,  we  talked  of  the  International.’ 

One  of  the  most  cherished  ideals  of  the  Socialist  is  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  When  MacDonald  refers  to  the  Inter¬ 
national,  his  hearers  catch  up  the  allusion  and  cheer  raptur¬ 
ously.  He  pauses,  another  burst  of  applause  sweeps  through 
the  hall ;  and  then,  in  a  quiet  voice  of  deep  emotion,  he  deftly 
pictures  woman  of  hostile  nations  meeting  in  mutual  sorrow, 

'  The  passions  of  the  moment  will  pass,  and  the  time  will 
come  when  particularly  our  women-folk,  the  women  whose 
hearts  are  most  sadly  wounded,  will  perhaps  visit  that  terrible 
graveyard  which  stretches  for  a  hundred  miles  east  and  west. 
Perhaps  one  day  there  will  be  a  pilgrimage  of  German  women 
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ti>  Ihcir  i;Tav('s,  ami  a  piluriiuaijr  of  Pritish  ^vonuai  (a  tl  • 
Kravrs.  Ami  ihry  will  .Usr.n'cr  v.uh  other  wee  ' 
those  who  have  been  Inst  to  thrtn.  and  those  tears 
nway  all  the  si, is,  all  the  evil,  all  the  wi,  kedness  ancUhe  ' 
‘Mtelty,  and  this  hornhle  ehapti-r  of  t,au.edv  thronyh  whi 
wc  are  going  will  lu-  elosed,  elosed  for  ev,-r  and  a  1  ^ 

<«i  sympathy,  of  alfeetion,  of  love  ami  voJ;p: 

;;Pn>«i.  A.ui  then  the  deimKaweies  of  Knro'pe  will  hm,  !u,t 
« _>r  swords,  he<-.u.,se  they  will  h,-  m,  longer  napiired  'and 

(l>mhmgvd'!lp/d!ui^^^ 

lIuK,  w.is,  even  in  the  audieme,  a  sprinkling  of  ueonle  ' 
who  were  aware  of  th,-  attaeks  on  MaeDonald  whie  S 
iHieii  iHtler  and  .a.nstant,  and  began  nianv  vein’s  before  the 
\  a,  lo  them  MaeDonald’s  Soeialist  faith  was  suspeet  On 
the  other  hand,  all  tvho  w<ae  tlnaa-  idolized  K<-ir  I  la rdie*  'Fhe 
strategy  o|  MaeDonald's  sp,-eeh  on  this  oeeasion  ttt'cli 
was  eonstai.tly  to  assoc  iate  himself  with  Uardie  The  « 
wltieh  Iie  ela.ms  for  Hardie  w,-re  no  <.x.  lusive  c  reed  cT  hif 

wcml"*  ”' V  ■'^‘''•ialist  thought  and  ncg 

1  h  cmphasiztng,  c-xc<>pt  to  bring  in  the  name-  of  flardie 

J  hat  was  mstantaneonsly  the  ene  for  applause-  ;  it  nevc-r  failed'. 

‘  Those  are  the  things  that  erowd  upon  ns  but  when 

“uii™  -'Air.;;™ 

it  tr,  1-  1  ‘t  soumls  as  a  eommonplaee  to  say 

it-Hardie  behoved  in  the  people-.  (||,-ar  heir)  W  S 

S.  farawr'h'r  ,l„a  aL 

So  vorj;,.  o  ■  ‘'d  ‘""'x  “'"'“t  Ihb  War 

Decoro  ,^„u  were  asked  to  j.„„  t|,e  ?  s„n,e  of  you  say 

before  (TauXri  '!T*' 

lo ‘doTtl  *0  T  ""I  “*>'  "  "™‘ ““.oondemS 

gether  I  M  me  till  alto- 

hated  by  ^1^0  WauKl  you  like  to  be 

nanged  by  silk  or  a  hemp  rope  ,•  ”  And  the  man  goes  away 
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and  sings  your  praises  for  having  consulted  him,  and  taken 
him  into  your  confidence.’ 

MacDonald,  when  delivering  an  important  speech  such 
as  this  one  was,  always  saw  himself  as  one  of  the  great  orators 
of  history.  In  his  speech,  he  patterned  himself  on  Mark 
Antony,  and,  just  as  the  Roman  orator  delivered  his  memor¬ 
able  oration  on  the  death  of  Caesar,  so  MacDonald  would 
deliver  a  notable  speech  on  the  death  of  Hardie.  The  great 
scene  in  the  Forum  as  described  by  Shakespeare  is  present  in 
MacDonald’s  mind,  and  now  and  again  the  phrases  them¬ 
selves  are  on  his  tongue.  ‘  It  is  not  meet,’  says  Antony, 
that  you  know  how  Caesar  loved  you.’ 

Hardie  believed  in  the  people.  He  stretched  wings  over 
them  and  shielded  them.  It  was  always  a  sore  point  with 
him  when  anybody  criticized  you.  He  never  failed  to 
criticize  you  himself,  but  it  was  always  the  criticism  by  a 
mother  of  her  children  by  her  own  fireside  when  the  neigh¬ 
bours  are  not  listening.  He  had  such  an  affection  for  you  : 
he  never  could  see  you  or  think  of  you  doing  wrong  without 
trying  to  set  you  right.  But  when  anybody,  not  entitled 
either  by  their  own  lives  or  conduct,  did  criticize  you,  then 
all  the  leonine  fury  of  the  man  got  up,  and  you  never  in  all 
your  history  had  a  more  undaunted  and  unbendable  cham¬ 
pion  than  that  man.’ 

Some  time  before  this  speech  was  delivered,  there  had 
been  sensational  scenes  in  Glasgow  during  a  visit  from  Mr. 
Lloyd  George.  The  daily  Press  were  closely  censored  in  their 
news  of  the  meeting  of  the  munition  workers  which  was  held 
in  the  City  Hall,  Glasgow,  at  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had 
received  a  very  hostile  reception.  The  Scottish  Socialist 
weekly  Forward  published  a  verbatim  report  of  the  meeting, 
and  Lloyd  George  in  swift  retaliation  suppressed  the  paper. 
As  Forward  is  a  very  popular  paper  in  Scotland,  MacDonald 
knew  he  had  the  whole  meeting  with  him  in  his  denunciation 
of  the  action  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  This  line  was  greeted  with 
enthusiasm,  and  so  MacDonald  pursued  it  further. 

‘  It  is  about  time  that  we  had  a  new  set  of  people  taking 
an  interest  in  the  settlement  of  wars.  I  want  this  to  be  the 
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last  war.  ^  Must  I  take  Mis  ( ;rnn-,''s  opitiiati  as  (o  how 

that  IS  to  Iw  clua,-  .>  Hav.-  1  i„  „ 

JtKlKtiH-i.t  ;>  Ilavr  y..u  lu.  ripht  h.  tr.i„o-  vuur.s  to  lhi„k  t] 
mattrr  .ml,  aiul  as  iVcr  .  iti.-aais  for  wr  Miil  claim  tVlv 
<ha(,  u.  uain,-  at  .u,y  rat.-  to  ..vpr.-ss  ,„.r  opinions  msl  in  d  ' 
.same  way  as  Lloyd  ( Icorpr  expresses  his  M,-.  Ll.wd  (Jeonrr 
has  had  ntaiiy  opinions.  I  le  h.is  I.eli.w.-d  in  them  all  qufc 

honestly.  1  h- //mr  he  perleetly  rii;ht  at  ia.sl.  1  am  not  ,sa4i£r 
It  IS  a  mysten.ms  problem,  hut  this  I  do  say,  that  whether 
n,^■llt  or  wroiiit  he  has  no  bnsin.-ss  to  ,sn[)[.res.s  papers  tint 
oxinx'ss  opinions  with  whi.  h  h<‘  fiimsell' does  u..|  happen  4 

the  nu.meni  to  at;re,-.'  (IVoionped  apphurse  and  ‘ries  of 
J'oruuirti.') 

Nothing  appeals  sooner  or  .stronp.er  to  a  Scot  SoeialLst 
internationalist  though  he  be  than  Scotland  ii.selL  '  All 
Seotsmen  are  at  heart  keen  nationalists.  ,Ma(d)onaId  knew 
that  rvhen  he  Imiehed  that  chord,  the  respon.se  would  he 
inst,(in(<uu''()us  iiiitl  ox'crwiK'lmiinp'. 

‘  I  want  to  honour  and  t,,  p.vs.-rv,-  my  country.  I  want  no 
ill  to  Iielall  her.  1  want  the  (eel  ol  no  eneniv  to  be  placed  uiion 

her  .sod.  Kveryehurehyardlhalh<,ld.sin.sa<n-<lkeepi,mtlH),sc 

whose  names  have  made  it  a  pride  to  ns  l..  l.elong  to  a  nation  • 
every  page  of  our  hisi.n-y  that  tells  of  the  sueee.ss  of  a  war  fi.r 
hlKalymuI  a  struggle  i;.rrh;hl  what  Scotsman  on  ihefaeeof 
the  eai  th  wdl  ever  cease  to  hold  the  land  to  which  lhe.se  things 
belong  except  as  a  ilear  treasure  of  his  spirit  ;uul  his  soul  ?  ’ 

By  this  time  MacDonald’s  hearers  had  hem,  thoroughly 
worked  up  A  nervous  resllessne.ss  pervades  them,  and  ihey 
can  forward  exe.tedly  to  listen.  Again  and  again  as  the  orator 

makes  a  top.cal  retort,  he  has  to  pause  as  gusts  of  applan.sc 
sweep  the  budding. 

to  obey 

somebody  dad  m  kludn  not  that  that  is  ohjix'li.mahle  but 

nrnh  n  f  Wuiki  ‘  .,son,el)ody  who 

own^e^  ''''  ‘I'*'"''  ‘ill  ;  who;  if  he 

Scr  tT  Biein  to  the  highest 

bidder  if  lie  happened  to  e.ome  over  from  America  for 

curiosity  ;  somebody  wlio  belong, s  tt.,  the  families  wlm  hat 
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cleared  our  straths  of  the  men  so  much  required  now  ;  who, 
because  they  have  been  so  successful  in  their  clearances,  now 
demand  the  Conscription  of  men  of  forty-five  ?  With  these 
feelings  of  national  honour  in  my  mind,  why  am  I  going  to 
be  compelled  to  say  only  what  these  gentlemen  approve  of, 
and  publish  nothing  unless  what  receives  their  sanction  ?  ’ 

There  is  always  a  ready  response  to  any  reference  to  High¬ 
land  clearances,  and  especially  so  in  Glasgow,  where  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  audience  is  made  up  of  men  and 
women  to  whom  the  sad  story  of  Highland  depopulation  is  real 
and  personal. 

What  right  have  they  to  refuse  men  with  opinions  as  good 
as  theirs  ;  men  who  have  served  the  public  when  they  were 
serving  their  pockets  (loud  and  prolonged  cheering) — men 
who  have  thought  these  things  out  in  the  quiet  of  their  own 
fireside  with  as  much  political  training,  to  put  it  very  mildly, 
as  they  themselves  ever  had  ?  What  right  have  they  ?  Upon 
what  principle  of  law  ;  upon  what  principle  of  common 
sense  ;  upon  what  principle  of  national  service  have  they  the 
right  to  say  that  only  opinions  which  they  think  fit  and 
proper  are  going  to  be  the  truth  in  this  country  ?  I  deny  that 
right.  The  I.L.P.  denies  that  right.  We  shall  never  submit 
so  long  as  we  have  breath  in  our  bodies  and  ability  to  speak 
and  stir  up  the  people.’ 

As  the  craftsman-orator  approached  the  climax  of  his 
speech,  he  drew  a  vignette  of  Hardie  which  has  that  senti¬ 
mental,  emotional  appeal  characteristic  of  the  oratory  of 
MacDonald. 

'  Keir  Hardie  :  there  was  your  old-fashioned  man. 
Every  lane,  every  step,  every  item  of  his  home,  his  own 
characteristic.  There  was  your  man  of  individuality.  You 
saw  him  down  the  Strand  in  London,  crowded  with  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  feet ;  this  great  river  of  ordinary  common¬ 
place  humanity,  where  even  strong  individuality  is  apt  to  be 
lost.  But  there  he  was  like  a  great  boulder  of  whinstone, 
telling  of  the  freshness  of  the  hills.  There  he  was,  this  strong 
individuality,  amidst  men,  and  yet  above  men  :  human  and 
yet  separate.  You  sing  in  Scotland  I  to  the  hills  will  lift 
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mine  eyes."  ’J'hcre  air  snme  men  who  an'  like  the  hills- 
when  you  look  at  theni  you  i'eel  that  stren,i^th,  that  power  of 
eternity,  that  .solidness  which  chx's  not  passevith  a  j^eneration 
hut  which  stands  the  storms  and  the  eliniates,  which  ,t>'Ia(ldciis 
your  eyes  and  which  your  children  to  ifenerations  will  sec 
after  you  have  ttone  and  sh-pt  and  heeu  i'orgotten.  'I'hore 
are  smne  men  whose  personalities  i;i\'e  yon  that  iinpre.ssiou  of 
eternity  and  nnshakeahle  foundation  and  ecrrlastingiie.ss 
Hardiewas  one  of  those  men.  Such  a  man  of  rugg-ed  heing 
and  ma.ssive  soul,  of  iniperturhahle  courai>,e  and  of  niystfc 
insight  was  the  man  who  founded  the  1.1,.!*.’  (Loud 
applan.se.)  ^ 

'Ihe  iieroratiou  was  a  cleverly  and  carefullv  devised  linking 
uj)  of . Socialism,  Brotherhood,  and  K.eir  flardie. 

Ihe  moment  the  peoples  of  Lurope  (piestiou  things  the 
moment  they  ask  why,  liow  and  wherefore  that  moment  the 
magic  siiell  of  war  will  lie  hroken.  They  will  come  togi'tht'r 
in  their  .sorrow  and  demand  peace  and  lay  the  foundations 
of  peace.  Blood  has  Baptized  you  into  a  fellowship  and 
i.ommunion  sacred  and  eternal,  ii'you  are  wise  in  your  lime 
to  follow  the  lead  of  men  like  Iveir  1  lardie.  It  is  the  old  order 
that  is  enuuhling  and  Breaking  to  fragments,  filling  the  air 
with  its  dust  and  with  the  noise  ami  confusion  of  its  downfall 
Nothing  else  than  that.  The  old  order  pa.sses  away,  and 
yon  and  I,  .standing  once  more  at  Ilardie’s  tomh,  having 
lingered  the  past  hour  with  his  memory  and  thoughts  of  him 
in  out  minds,  w'c  go  hack  into  the  world  to  do  otir  duty,  to 
reconstruct  .society,  to  rebuild  the  fabric  that  luis  fallen’  to 
make  good  the  W'alls  tluit  have  Been  crushed  ;  to  put  a 
new  idea,  a  new  Beauty,  a  new  holiness  into  the  lives  of  the 
peoples  ofEuropc.’ 

Ihis  speech  was  one  of  the  most  notable  tluii  MacDonald 
ever  delivered.  It  was  lalkc-d  about  in  (dasgow  for  yetus  after¬ 
wards,  It  put  MacDonald  at  once  at  the  hctid  of  Socialist 
speakers  Before  this,  he  had  Been  respected,  adminal  ;  now 
he  was  idolized  and  wonshipped.  The  extraordinary  success  of 
this  speech  had  a  far-reaching  elfect  on  MticDonald’s  afu-r- 
career.  The  technique  of  it  wtis  excellent.  The  acoustic 
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properties  of  the  great  hall  were  perfect,  and  the  rich  resonant 
tones  of  the  orator  easily  carried  to  the  remotest  listener.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  success  of  a  speech  depends  as  much  on 
^  the  receptivity  of  the  audience  as  upon  the  inspiration  of  the 
orator.  Some  cynic  has  said  that  the  manner  is  as  important 
as  the  matter  in  making  a  speech.  At  any  rate,  there  were 
many  things  in  the  speech,  the  significance  of  which  was  not 
understood  at  the  time  under  the  influence  of  the  occasion, 
but  which  were  appreciated  afterwards.  It  should  have  been 
noted  that  MacDonald  was  eloquent  in  his  condemnation  of 
the  diplomacy  of  the  past,  grave  and  serious  in  his  warnings 
for  the  future,  but  made  no  vital  comment  on  what  was  of 
supreme  importance,  his  attitude  to  the  day-to-day  prosecution 
of  the  War!  To  the  question,  what  should  be  done  now,  he 
had,  at  that  meeting,  no  answer  to  give.  We,  who  were  his 
applauding  hearers,  should  have  noticed  this  omission  at  the 
time,  but  the  spell  of  the  orator’s  personality,  the  hypnosis  of 
mass  suggestion,  added  to  our  ignorance  then  of  the  essential 
facts,  deadened  our  critical  faculties. 

As  a  specimen  of  oratory,  the  speech  had  many  defects. 
It  was,  perhaps,  too  emotional,  was  strongly  tainted  with 
demagogism  ;  it  had  long,  sprawling,  bombastic  passages  ;  it 
was  overloaded  with  metaphor,  which  robbed  it,  not  of  clarity 
only,  but  of  coherence.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  and  more,  and, 
when  the  speaker  at  last  made  an  end  of  speaking,  and  ‘  the 
voice  of  the  charmer  ’  ceased,  the  listener  seemed  to  awake  as 
from  an  enchantment,  and  to  be  sorry  that  the  trance  was  over, 
as  who  should  say  :  '  If  it  be  so  to  dream,  let  me  sleep  on.’ 
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I'lJAri  i(  »,\:v 


•  lAAAMro.V 


Mar..I).maI(l  was  nvrmhrh.ual  i,v  his  .Irlhat  a(  la-ia-strrin 
ihr  (»rH<Tal  ol  ujill,  Alilunu^h  hr  rxiKvIed 

Uial  (he  altack  made  uimii  him  in  ihc  iVcss'uas  Inumd  i,, 
<-mIau,u-,T  Ins  chaiua-  of  rr-rl-a  tin,,,  tlu-  rest, If  u.is  unrNjHTial 
-  uas  a  two- M, -ml XT  <'.,nsiituri,ry,  ,-.,rh  rlrcl,,,-  having 

"o\<)t(,s.  ,•  S  .  lacDoiialil  iiail  hccu  li.ilunafc  ciinn!;;!!  to  liavr 
the  genera  support  oC  the  I.iheral  ore.ani/ation  in  fh.-  e<m- 
stUueney,  l,e  had  nivarial>ly  ,,hlaiued  th,-  hiheral's  seen, id 

>oll(.>.  11, ■  ||,„1  I,,,,.,.  . I 

I „s,  . . .  I,;,  .s,„p,|j„„  ; 

■IV-r  J,  . . 

I  .nlumirac  il„. 

•  gilt  lion.  J.  II.  Ihonias,  the  railwav  'I'rade  Uiiiou 
Leader,  entered  i'arlunnent  fiir  the  hrsl  time  in  i<)iu  a  similar 

‘ and  tli’e  hiherals 
at  J)ahy.  Sir  Ilioinas  Roe  was  tin-  Liln-ral  eandidate  (here 

as  a  h  ujdly  ally  in  the  e.ontest  against  tlm  ( lon.servative  Party. 

MacDmrdd^  '-’'r  ‘'>'x''-als  deserted 

Asnuitofr  !  Tp  unpop.darity,  hut  the 

it  c  i^  I’artyiisell  l.ad  also  such  uupopnlarity  (hat 

slidr  In-t  annihila«-d  in  theel'e.tondland- 

was  inevitab  e  hVl  MaeDomUd’s  defeat 

was  particularly  sm  To  iK-ttaed  t''’ 

»  faithfully  for  twclyo  ovrutful  year.,,  a,.,l  h,  a  nautitucncy 
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that  he  believed  to  be  ^  safe  ’  was  a  cruel  blow.  It  seemed 
to  break  his  spirit  and  blot  out  all  hope  for  the  future.  He 
looked  a  broken  man  at  that  time,  for  his  sensitive  nature 
suffered  so  keenly  that  he  was  quite  unable  to  hide  his  distress. 
Fortunately,  he  was  now  able  to  indulge  his  love  for  foreign 
travel  and  so  for  a  time  to  get  away  from  the  scene  of  his 
political  downfall.  Europe  at  that  time  presented  an  interest¬ 
ing  study  to  a  politician.  It  was  possible  for  him  to  proceed 
through  the  stricken  countries  of  the  Continent  and  learn  at 
first  hand  the  shattering  effects  of  the  War. 

When  he  returned,  he  once  again  took  up  his  work  as  a 
Socialist  propagandist,  and  the  Independent  Labour  Party 
welcomed  him  to  its  platform.  Flis  oratorical  appeal  was  as 
strong  as  ever,  and  he  spoke  in  many  towns  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales.  All  this  time,  he  was  eager  to  re-enter 
Parliament.  liis  first  chance  came  in  1921,  when  he  was 
adopted  as  Labour  candidate  for  the  industrial  constituency  of 
Woolwich.  A  by-clcction  had  been  caused  by  the  retirement 
of  Will  Crooks,  a  vci'y  popular  Labour  Member.  The  contest 
that  followed  was,  by  general  admission,  perhaps  one  of  the 
dirtiest  elections  on  recoi'd.  Liberals,  Tories,  Labour  Coali¬ 
tionists  and  Communists  combined  to  oppose  him.  All  the 
envenomed  hostility  of  the  War  period  was  united  against  him. 
Still  he  entered  the  fight  with  great  courage  and  enthusiasm. 
By-election  fights  are  a  class  by  themselves,  but  this  was  unique 
even  in  that  class. 

I  don’t  hope  for  what  you  may  call  a  pleasant  fight,’  he 
said  at  the  time.  ^  I  don’t  hope  for  a  gentlemanly  fight.  I 
don’t  hope  for  a  clean  fight,  because  I  know  it  is  not  to  be  one. 
I  know  this,  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  so  far  as  my 
friends  are  concerned,  we  are  going  to  fight  a  clean  fight.  We 
are  going  to  examine  political  principles  and  not  going  to 
insult  you  by  pulling  down  the  flag  of  Labour,  dragging  it  in 
the  dirt ;  we  shall  lift  it  up,  in  order  that  the  breeze  may  dry 
it  and  clean  it  from  some  of  the  dirt  that  it  may  have  got. 
The  day  has  come  when  working  men  and  women,  having  the 
vote,  have  to  exercise  their  intelligence  in  the  exercise  of  the 
vote.  Appeal  to  emotion,  appeal  to  passions,  appeal  to 
prejudices,  appeal  to  ignorance— let  the  Coalition  do  that. 
Labour  will  not  do  it,  because  Labour  ought  not  to  do  it.’ 
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This  by-cl(Tti(.n  was  also  nnt,-u,,riliy  lu-raiisr  ni'dir  aniusiup- 
antics  of  what  came  to  he  known  as  ‘  liottoiulcy's  ( lircus  ’ 
hooligan  ,^■^onI)  tliat  went  around  the  coustituenev,  haranguing 
at  the  street  corners,  denoniu-ing  MaeDoiiald  as  a  traitor  and 
hreaking  up  hahour  nieetin!,-.s.  The  opposing  candidate  had 
heeu  carefully  chosen  to  app,-al  to  the  mood  of  the  luomei'it 
il<i  was  Captain  Cee,  \'.C.,  and  the  hoardings  .sereanied  forth 
the  jingle  :  \  o  rr.  roK  (>i  i',  \  and  maku  (1.  \'.C.  M  p 
/eature.  of  the  Tlee.tion  was  the  door.sieji  eanva.ssin.g  by  Society 
ladies.  ^  No  slander  was  ineau  enough  for  them.  All  sorts  of 
shanu'fiil  innuendoes  and  cruel  insinu.itions  were  made  anainst 
tile  peisonal  character  ol  the  l.ahonr  candidate. 

Beginning  with  a  great  handii'.ip  against  him.  MacDonald 
gained  daily.  I'p  to  the  last  moment,  the  issue  was  in  doubt 
tnid  in  the  end  he  was  only  he.iten  by  btf;  votes.  When  one 
considers  how  near  this  election  was  to  the  War  period,  how 
personal  ])rejudice  could  be  stirred  ii])  ag.ainst  him  on  account 
ol  Ins  attitude  at  that  tnn<',  and  how  mnch  political  opposition 
could  he  combined  against  him,  the  result  is  .surprising,  'flint 
he  came  so  in-ar  to  victory  was  niidonbti'diy  due  to  his  forcefnl 
pi.isonality,  his  vvonderlul  industry  and  his  compidling  oratory. 
Although  he  w-as  unsuccc.ssfnl  at  that  time  in  his  attempt  to 
H.  (n1(i  l.uliaincnt,  his  sensational  electioneering  augnu'utod 
Ins  reputation  in  the  country  and  consolidatc'd  his  prestige  in 
the  Ltibour  Party,  h,  was  felt  that,  gi\-en  a  more  favourable 
opportunity,  succ.e.ss  was  assured. 


It  was  to  Wales  that  he  afterwards  turneil.  The  Welsh,  like 
t  1C  Scots,  take  their  politics  almost  as  seriously  as  they  do  their 
religion!  Keir  Hardie  laid  the  solid  foundation  of  the  political 
Labour  Movement  in  South  Wales,  and  to-day,  twenty  years 
after  Ins  death,  his  name  i.s  spoken  there  witli  :m  almost 
religious  reverence.  His  siiceehcs,  delivered  in  a  broad  Scots 
accent,  not  unlike  the  Welsh,  appealed  to  the  Celtic,  emotion 
ot  the  Welsh  and  stirred  their  soul  for  the  cause  he  so  elo¬ 
quently  preached.  It  was  the  miners  of  Merthyr  who  first 
welcomed  K.cir  Hardie,  and,  in  ipoo,  after  a  ctimptiign  of  only 
e  even  lours,  the  shortest  political  contest  cm  record,  gave  him 
a  sensational  victory. 

To  Wales,  then,  MacDonald  turned  in  his  next  attempt  to 
enter  Parliament,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  profited  by 
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the  work  of  his  pioneering  compatriot.  He  was  selected  as 
Labour  candidate  for  the  mining  constituency  of  Aberavon,  in 
South  Wales,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Independent  Labour 
Party.  At  the  little  town  of  Port  Talbot,  he  delivered  a  speech 
that  showed  that  he  had  overcome  the  reactions  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  defeat.  He  had  brought  back  from  the  desolation 
of  stricken  Europe  a  message  of  hope,  and  he  sounded  a  call 
of  confidence  in  a  world  of  disorder  and  despair. 

MacDonald  seldom  quotes  poetry  in  his  perorations,  but, 
on  this  occasion,  he  had  hit  upon  a  thought  that  was. appro¬ 
priate  to  his  message.  ‘  I  often  think  of  the  verse,"  he  said  : 

‘  “  OA,  sometimes  glimpses  on  my  sight, 

Through  present  wrong,  the  eternal  right  ; 

And  step  by  step,  since  Time  began, 

I  see  the  steady  gain  of  manT 

When  I  can  say  that  from  my  heart,  I  think  of  the  Labour 
Movement  and  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party,  and  those 
glorious  past  years  of  fight— past  years  when,  although  beaten 
down  on  our  hands  and  knees  and  almost  broken,  we  were 
never  defeated,  past  years  which  bore  to  us  the  trophies  of 
victory  as  well  as  the  wounds  of  battle.  Standing  to-day  in  the 
midst  of  this  Europe  and  with  the  consciousness  of  its  tragedy 
in  my  heart,  I  still  repeat  that  verse  and  believe  it,  because 
there  are  men  and  women  like  yourselves,  thinking,  working, 
and  organizing,  believing  fine  things  and  dreaming  noble 
dreams,  and  determined  that,  in  so  far  as  you  can,  you  are 
going  to  embody  them  in  the  practical  government  of  this 
country."  This  was  a  fitting  introduction  to  a  new  campaign, 
and  his  audiences  were  stirred. 

For  two  years  MacDonald  nursed  the  constituency  of 
Aberavon.  It  was  two  years  of  increasing  political  enthusiasm 
in  South  Wales.  The  meetings  were  always  crowded,  and  there 
was  an  atmosphere  as  of  a  religious  revival  when  MacDonald 
made  a  tour  of  the  district.  The  General  Election  of  1922, 
important  for  the  country,  was  a  landmark  in  the  life  of 
MacDonald.  The  by-election  at  Woolwich  had  taught  him 
much  ;  it  had  been  really  a  moral  victory.  If  the  campaign 
had  been  waged  free  from  the  flamboyant  patriotism  of  the 
post-war  years,  the  seat  could  have  been  won.  It  would,  how- 
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cvn-,  like  ;ill  Linnhui  mmis,  lia\c  hc<-ii  a  iiinsi  prccaridus  and 
cxactin,<>-  scat  to  hold.  Al)cia\im,  ini  tiic  dtlicr  liaiul,  anioiiK 
many  points  in  its  favour,  had  one  that  \v<-ip.li<-(l  a,  ,t;ivat  deal 
wltii  MacDonald.  lie  was  a:..Mircd  diat  ihci<-  would  ho  a 
coinplclc  aliscncc  of  that  pcisonal  ait.ick  and  \iolciii  abase 
which  had  Ix'cn  .so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  the  Woolwich 
(i,i;h(.  'I'Ik'  Welsh  miners  \\<-re  at  least  friendly,  and  the  eonte.st 
promised  not  only  to  he  sueeessful.  Init  to  luwasy  and  interesting 
^  As  it  hapiieued,  tin-  e.uupaip.u  in  the  miuinsy  valleys  of 
South  Wales  was  a  triumphant  progress.  Indeed’,  it  made  .so 
deep  an  impre.ssion  <in  .Maid )onaId,  that  he  wrote  a  deseriptiw 
account  of  the  eh-elion,  which  lie  afterw.inf;  inenr|)orated  in 
his  hook  W  'tuult'rins's  atul  I'A.  iiniiiin 


CHAPTER  TWELVE 

THE  DEATH  WATCH  BEETLE  IN  THE  RAFTERS 

The  first  Coalition  Government  of  Lloyd  George  was  formed 
to  win  the  War,  the  second  Coalition  was  expected  to 
make  the  peace.  It  had  been  thought  that  the  experiences  of 
the  War  and  the  exigencies  of  the  aftermath  demanded  the 
wiping  out  of  the  old  parties  and  the  emergence  of  something 
new  and  different.  Alkali  Tory  and  acid  Liberal  would 
chemically  unite  and  produce  a  neutral  salt,  a  new  Centre 
Party,  a  tertium  quid  possessing  the  best  qualities  of  the  originals. 
Hybrids  are  proverbially  unproductive,  ^  without  pride  of 
ancestry  or  hope  of  posterity.’  Not  so  the  second  Lloyd  George 
Coalition.  It  had  a  numerous  and  mixed,  some  would  have 
said  a  mongrel,  progeny,  the  individual  members  of  which 
were  looked  at  askance  by  one  parent  or  the  other.  Lloyd 
George  had  a  policy  of  post-war  reconstruction,  had  planned 
a  great  programme  of  social  legislation.  He  himself  declared 
that  it  was  the  greatest  Socialist  programme  ever  proposed  in 
this  country.  It  is  a  singular  compliment  to  his  power  and 
authority,  or  it  may  have  been  to  his  optimism,  that  he  believed 
he  had  actually  got  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  his  Coalition 
Cabinet  to  his  great  scheme  of  national  reconstruction.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  people  were  with  him,  only  the  politicians 
opposed.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  intended  to  carry  out 
the  pledge,  often  quoted  against  him,  of  making  Britain  ‘  a 
land  fit  for  heroes  to  live  in.’  Where  he  made  the  mistake  was 
in  thinking  that  he  could  carry  over  into  the  Peace,  the  ideal¬ 
ism,  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  the  War  called  forth. 
War,  like  misery,  acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bedfellows  and 
it  is  natural  that  the  Tories  in  the  aftermath,  with  the  element 
of  danger  removed,  should  find  themselves  uneasy  partners 
with  Liberals.  Besides,  Coalitions  are  always  unpopular. 
They  embody  the  principle  of  compromise.  Agreement  among 
differentiated  elements  can  only  be  got  by  toning  down  and 
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sarriru-iug'.sdinctluuf-  in  the  iiilrivsfs  ofiiniiy  ,„i(I  <'o-(>p(>r;uion 
Many  (.(ms('rvati\ c.',  wcic  fiiiilini;  llicir  .lilcyiaucc  irksonu' and 
UTir  anxious  to  jn't  bask  n.  (hn  stadis  an,!  aulliorilv  of  an 
itulcpcndcnl  parly.  Ii  uas  ii.uin.il  diaf  (h,-  nh]  dyed’-in-thc- 
\v<)nl  'Fory  polili,  ian  win.  had  denoumed  tin-  Id,iyd  (hiomc 
ol  tlu-  lamd-Tax-P.iid-p-t,  I dnudiousc  days,  .should 
a.ssoniation  willi  (his  rasral  R.uhhal.  .\o(  .di  die  glory  ofdic 
Wai'  days,  not  all  the  .ser\ii'e  he  h.ul  rendered  (o  his  eountrv 
in  the  hour  of  her  dire  pei  ii  .-ould  s.ne  Iiini.  It  niiidit  he  tliait 
as  (he  Athenians  \,,ied  for  the  hanishment  of  .\ri.s(ides  hee.aiisc 
(hey  wen-  annoyed  (o  hear  him  every  where  called  'The  Juxt  ’ 
.so  the  Conservativiss  vot.al  for  (h<-  ,!eposi|ion  of  Idoyd  (imm) 
Ix-etinse  (hey  wer<-  tired  ofhe.uini;  him  constantlv  aeelaiined 
as  ‘  the  Man  tlnit  won  the  War.’ 

Violently  opposc'd  (o  him  too,  were  what  wi're  ealled  the 
‘Hard  haee.s,’  (ho.se  Memhers  of  rarlianient  who  h;ul  made 
money  out  ol  the  War.  I  hey  had  been  denouneed  in  draniatic 
invective,  liy  Bonar  latw  in  the  Ilou.se  of  ( lonunons.  The, sc 
war  [>roHt(Trs  saw'  their  ill-gotten  jpuiis  in  danger.  They  were 
the  real  (lon.servative.s,  out  to  eon.serve  the  spoils  ofwtir.^ 
d'he  emergence  of  a  leader  in  any  politiwd  party  is  a ’matter 
ol  historical  imiiortance.  It  has  lieen  .said  that  die  (luiekcst 
way  to  fame  for  the  ambitious  is  to  attack  a  leader  (he  higher 
U})  (he  better.  1  his  will  briny,'  the  spot-light  imniediatidy  upon 
the  humblest  back-bencher. 

Baldwin  realized  that  to  bring  down  the  Coalition  he  must 
attack  Lloyd  (.eorge.  But  he  made  his  a.ssault  in  his  own 
ehanictcnstic.  way.  Then-  is  no  doubt  that  he  owed  a  great 
tea  to  Lloyd  (>eoig<-.  I'A'ery  stej)  in  his  advtinci-ment,  from 
an  unknown  Member  from  (he  back  Ix-nehes,  to  (he  Treasury 
Bench  the  lVe,sidenc.y  of  the  Board  of  Truth-,  and  fmally  into 
the  Cabinet  itsell,  had  been  at  the  htmds  of  Llovd  Ceorge. 
Now  he  was  organizing  the  'Lory  malcontents.  Vet  it  was 
Baldwin  who,  some  time  bt-fore  in  the  Jlou.st-  of  Commons, 
had  Iclt  called  upon  to  addre.s.s  tin-  following  homily  to  his 
friends  behind  him  : 

1  There  arc  a  large  number  of 'rories  here  (o-tlay  who  would 
never  have  been  here  if  they  h;id  not  had  the  Lloyd  George 
token  m  1918.  It  .sits  badly  on  these  men  to  indulge  in 
captious  criticism  of  the  Prime  Minister.' 
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This  fatherly  reproof  must  be  taken  in  the  Pickwickian  sense, 
for  if  his  reprimand  was  justified  in  March  1922  it  was  doubly 
justified  seven  months  later.  What  had  happened  in  the 
interval  was  that  the  opposition  to  the  Coalition  had  been 
increased  and  strengthened.  Baldwin  rebuked  the  rebels 
until  he  saw  the  rebels  winning. 

If  the  Tory  revolt  against  the  Coalition  were  successful  an 
interesting  situation  as  to  the  Premiership  would  arise.  If 
Austen  Chamberlain  had  been  less  honourable,  if  he  had  been 
willing  to  stoop  to  intrigue,  he  might  have  been  Prime 
Minister.  As  it  was  his  loyalty  to  Lloyd  George  would  definitely 
exclude  him  from  the  leadership  of  the  Party  and  therefore 
from  the  Premiership.  In  the  absence  of  Bonar  Law  through 
illness,  the  most  likely  choice  for  Prime  Minister  was  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Curzon.  Baldwin,  who  had  been 
recommended  for  office  to  Bonar  Law,  as  one  who  was  ‘  discreet 
enough  to  be  safe  and  stupid  enough  not  to  intrigue,’  set  out 
to  belie  that  appreciation.  lie  moved  actively  behind  the 
scenes.  He  realized  the  possibilities  of  the  situation  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  hitch  his  modest  little  scooter  to  Curzon’s  lordly 
chariot.  Suddenly  Lord  Curzon,  to  his  amazement,  received 
overtures  from  three  junior  colleagues  of  the  Cabinet,  who 
were  anxious  to  co-operate  with  him  in  overthrowing  Lloyd 
George  and  setting  up  an  independent  Conservative  Adminis¬ 
tration.  The  dauntless  three  were  led  by  one  who  had  been 
declared  ‘  too  stupid  for  intrigue.’  Baldwin  and  two  other 
members  of  Lloyd  George’s  Cabinet 

‘  approached  Lord  Curzon  with  the  request  that  they  should 
meet  at  his  house  to  discuss  their  action  as  occasion  might 
require  and  they  gave  him  definite  assurances  that,  from  this 
time  onward  they  were  prepared  to  associate  themselves 
with  him  and  to  join  him  in  resigning  if  the  necessity  arose.’ ^ 

So  did  Baldwin,  Sir  Arthur  Griffith-Boscawen,  and  Lord  Peel 
visit  the  Foreign  Secretary  at  his  mansion  in  Carlton  House 
Terrace.  That  he  fully  realized  the  significance  of  the  Baldwin 
overtures  is  seen  by  Curzon’s  shrewd  comment  : 

‘  When  a  group  of  Cabinet  Ministers  begin  to  meet  separ- 

^  The  Life  of  Lord  Curzon,  by  Lord  Ronaldshay,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  309. 
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at('ly  and  to  disi'uss  ind(*p«'nd<‘tit  aclinn^  tin'  death  lick  is 

aiidibh'.  in  th<‘  raftrr.sd 

Wha.l  i'lianc’Td  tlnpca'owiiii’  dhallt'ction  ironi  a  scaa'ct  iiilrigue 
against  Idovd  to  an  aita<'k  on  the:  (ioalition  ' 

( h>V(‘runu'nt  was  tin'  ai'tion  ul  Lcnsl  Ihau rrhcook.  , He  is  a 
vivid,  volatile',  outspokeni  pc'rsnnality  with  tin'  iaith,  the  cour¬ 
age',  and  (‘lUliusiasni  ofan  (‘vaufpdist.  At  a  time  wheat  so  few 
politleaans  Ix'licvc'  in  anything',  it  is  ania/ang  that  this  man 
has  not  Itmg  ago  hreai  disi!hisi<an*d.  In  spite'  of  se't-hacks,  of 
discouragg'ute'nts,  eie'sortions,  anel  Ix'trayals  hy  his  allies  from 
timet  to  tinu*.  In'  still  re'Uiains  ue'ifln'r  eanhi tte're'd  nor  dismayedj 
htii  coniide'iit  in  tin'  nllimatt'  irininph  ol’his  gasped  of' Ihupire 
Fn*(t  d’rath'.  Ih'  has  pna'aclmd  this  pejlicy  with  an  almost 
rt'ligie)iis  fervonr.  \\r  is  a  Siot,  fonnde'r  and  proprie'tor  of  the 
J)ailv  lixprtw's  with  its  ovc'f  tw(»  million  rtsuh'rs,  and  In'  has 
sa.t'rific('d  h'isnrt',  comfort,  moin'\',  aiul  popularity  to  the 
e'ause  In'  bt'lie'Ve'S  in.  His  (hmr  eh'U'rminat ion  anel  passionate 
since'rity  have'  made'  him  what  Alan  I»rce  k  would  estll  '  a  bonnic 
fi't’htea'd  It  was  In'  who  ipne*  tin'  revolt  in  tin*  dkay  Parly  its 
edfcctivemllre'ction  and  most  powerful  drive*.  \\  In'ii  I u' joined 
the  attaedv  on  tint  ( h)V('rnnu*nt  and  put  tin*  powe'r  of  his 
popular  Press  Ix'hiud  tin*  attaedv,  and  aheaa*  all  wln'u  he  per¬ 
suaded  lh)uar  Law  to  take*  a.  hand,  the*  late*  of  tin*  ( Ioalition  was 
scsihai.  Lord  Bc'ave'rbrookks  chalh'uge'  to  tin*  (Ioalition  was 
not:  on  petrsonal  but  on  patriotie'  grounds.  With  com[)leie 
consistency  he  was  le'uding  a.ti  agitation  against  Britain’s 
partic.i[)ation  in  fori'ign  trouble's.  'Plus  is  the  principle  which 
he  has  sineet  a.dvoe‘ate‘d  so  sti'e'iiuously,  as  the-  elcte'cmining 
;factor  in  e>ur  relations  with  I'ort'ign  state's.  I  le^  had  Ix'e’ome  very 
much  disturbed  with  the*:  daiige'rous  position  iute)  whic'li  this 
country  was  drifting,  iie^  hael  Ix'e'ii  to  the’:  Last  and  tin*  situa¬ 
tion  there  alarnuxl  him.  Ih^  saw  the*  immiin'ut  dutiger  of 
BrilaiiPs  being  drawn  into  a,  (dnx’ex  Turkish  war  on  the  side 
of  Greece,  i  le  hurried  hornet  te)  use^  all  lus  poweu'ful  re'sourccs 
in  the  cause  of  ])eacc.  1I<^  ai)pealed  te>  Lloyd  (Jetorger,  Lord 
Ihrkcnhead,  and  Winston  Ghurchillj  tluil  is  the  triumvirate 
which  domuiated  the  (Ioalition  (labinet,  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  Turkish  (Joverumcatt,  Failing  te)  move  tliem  he  sought 
out  Bonar  Law  in  his  retirement  aud  swe|)t  him  into  action 
with  the  sensational  slogan,  '  These  men  mean  Ward 
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With  n'L’a.rd  to  this  major  issue  of  pcaua'  or  war  Ihildwiii’s 
attituch'  was  amhi^i;'uoiis  and  with  (l(nd)!o  s<ms(^  deluding. 
’Ihaivc'rhrook  says  : 

^  Mr.  Baklwiii  himsc'Ii‘was  in  favour  of'tlu'.  (lhanak  policy 
of  Mr.  IJoyd  ( h‘o  rise's  ( Jovenmnait.  1  h'  was  liostilc  to  the 
eoiualialory  mameuvta's  oi'  ( haua'al  I  laring  ton,  which 
averted  prompt  wai'rar(\  1I('  th'lemhal  tlu'  ( lonstaiitinoplc 
poli('y  of  lh(‘  ( haa'nmu'ut  to  Ihaiar  iaiw,  y<n  lu‘  was  also 
in  favour  ol'hnadviiii;’  up  tin'  Idoyd  ( Jeoi'i’a^  ( loalition  Cdoverm 
numt.  Mr.  Baldwin  nunaal  in  the  diret'tion  o{‘ ( ioiiservativc 
iiuh'pc'iuhaua'  wlum  tlu'  imuKaliatc'  I’isk  of  war  luid  l)0(ni 
rcauov(‘d.’  ^ 


Lord  Ronaldsluu^  says  that  wlum  Sir  Arthur  (iridith- 
Boscawtm,  Minister  of  Arpmmlt ur('  and  Insluamss  in  lh<^  Lloyd 
(ieopj^e  (!al)in<n,  wrote'  to  Lord  ( lurzon  tlt'uomu  ing  the  Near 
Jsastc'rn  polie'v  of  tlie  (lordition,  li<‘  wus  aetini;’  on  hehaJf  of 
Baldwin.  If  Uu'se'  two  nobh'  loials  are'  to  b('  he’lit'Vt'd  as  witnesses 
it  would  appe'ar  that  Ihddwin  was  not  sitting;  on  tlu'  leiua'.  hut 
l,)eing  on  both  sichrs  simultame'ously.  ih'rhaps  In*  had  tlu^  fieulty 
of  Sir  Boyles  Roedufs  nil)('rnia.n  biixl  oi’bc'ing  in  two  phu'cs  at 
oiu^  tinua 

dlie  devotion  of  Ihoi'd  B<aiv('rl)rook  to  Fxmar  Law  was  oiu'  of 
thos(^  classic  friemdships  in  public  life  that  belong  to  an  earlu'r, 
a  less  soplustieate'd  agtv  (lealainly  tlu^  iulhH'iu'e'  of  Beaver- 
brook  was  so  grc'at  tha,t  it  (a>mp<'lled  Boiuir  laiw  to  ta.ke  at  tins 
critical  time  a  scnsatioua.1  step.  II<'  wrot(*  a  h'tttu*  to  77/r  *Jimts 
declaring  tliat  Britain  ('ould  not  a,ct  as  '  tlu'  polica'inau  of  the 
world  alone.’  dliis  was  a,  comphde  coiuh'mnalioig  indeed  a 
vote  of  no  confidences,  in  tlu^  ( loviaaumnit  and  proved  llu'  deatli- 
knell  of  the  Cloalition  Administration.  'That  the  lusid  of  one 
section  of  a  coalition  shoidd,  off  his  own  bat,  so  to  stnaik,  thus 
act  independently  wa,s  s<msationaL  It  was  regarded  as  iionar 
Law’s  definite  1.)reak  with,  the  (Joalition  (*ov(*rnment,  Tt  was 
hailed  as  a  call  to  tlu:  (lonservatives  to  <’oine  out  and  .stand 
independently.  It  showed  that  a  ( lonsinwative  (Jovernment 
was  the  alternative,  and  lu're  was  the  leader,  waiting  the  call 
to  lead  it. 

The  call  .came  at  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  meetings 


^  FolUidmis  and  the  Press ^  by  L{>rd  Beaverbrook,  p.  50 
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that  any  political  party  ever  had.  The  crowd  that  filled  the 
famous  Gailton  Club,  London,  was  composed  of  Conservative 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  Conservative  Peers 
who  were  Ministers  of  the  Coalition  Government.  The  fact 
that  Mr.  Bonar  Law  went  to  this  meeting,  which  was  quite 
openly  convened  for  the  purpose  of  ending  the  Coalition, 
showed  how  successful  Beaverbrook’s  advocacy  had  been. 

Had  he  not  gone,  says  Beaverbrook,  ‘  Mr.  Austen  Cham¬ 
berlain,  as  the  offic.ial  leader,  would  simply  have  broken  the 
Conservative  Party  neatly  into  two  halves— one  for  Lloyd 
George  and  one  fiu  Independence — and  of  this  certainty  the 
Daily  Express  publicly  warned  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Bonar 
Law’s  appearance  spelt  the  difference  between  a  fiasco  and 
a  triumph/ 

The  meeting  assembled  in  an  atmosphere  of  crisis.  Those 
who  favoured  Coalition  were  fortunate  in  their  chairman. 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  who  presided,  made  a  strong,  im¬ 
pressive  appeal  for  the  continuance  of  the  Coalition.  Speaking 
with  all  the  weight  of  prestige  that  a  great  name  confers 
and  with  the  audiority  tliat  great  service  to  a  Party  assures, 
he  counselled  his  discontented  colleagues  to  patience  and 
delay^  'J’he  re.al  issiu^  he  urged,  was  not  between  Liberal 
and  Consci  Vtitivc,  but  between  those  who  stood  for  individual 
freedom  and  tlrosc  who  w^erc  out  for  a  grave,  economic  and 
political  chang(;  ;  those  who  stood  by  the  Constitution  against 
the  disruirlive  elements  of  Socialism  and  revolution.  In  the 
election  bc;(<)rc  them,  Ijibcral  and  Conservative  should  main¬ 
tain  the  closest  and  most  cordial  co-operation  in  the  interest 
of  their  mutual  safely. 

Then  Mr.  Stanley  Baldwin  spoke,  and  it  was  the  most 
sensational  sj^eech.  ol  his  life.  It  was  characteristic  in  its 
candour,  imj^ressive  with  its  dynamic  force.  At  first  there 
was  surprise.  Ihu'e  wa,s  a  dark  liorse,  forcing  its  way  through 
a  huddle  of  horses  and  challenging  the  leaders.  This  man  had 
been  so  consi)icuous  for  his  .silence  that  his  colleagues. in  the 
Cabinet  woiulercxl  if  it  were  due  to  his  subtlety  or  stupidity. 
His  speech  was  just  the  kind  of  speech  which,  in  after  years, 
Members  of  Pailiament  listened  to  with  delight.  Outwardly  it 
had  no  flourishes,  no  hidden  meaning,  but  seemed  entirely 
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candid,  with  the  (‘vidc^U'c  of  absolute'  siiua'rity  a.  plain 
imvarnislied  tale.  1  aui  no  orator  as  bnitus  is,  hut  i  eau  de'Iiver 
the  goods,  he  seeuK'd  to  say.  '  1  am  a  plain,  blunt  man/ 

This  was  his  liiua  Idoyd  (h'orge'  was  a.  eivuamie  foiTc  * 
therefore,  dangerous.  S('<'  how  lu'  had  smaslual  tln^  Liberal 
Party.  He  would  do  tin'  sanu'  ((»  their  Lartv.  lb'  ha,d  alnauly 
alienated  an  im|)ort:ant  s('(‘tion  ol'  ilnar  Ihirty.  He  was  a 
trouble-maker. 

Why,  he  has  (wen  made  troubh'  b('tw('<m  you  a,nd  me 
Mr.  Chamberlain  wa'  who  aia'  like'  brotlu'rs.  lie  has  eomc 

between  us . so  nmeh  so,  that  luas*  vou  arc'  pr('{)a,r(ul  to  go 

into  the  wilderness  it'  you  art"  eoiupt'lltal  to  forsake  him 
and  I  am  prepared  to  go  into  ihr  wildt'nu'ss  if  1  should  be 
compelled  to  stay  with,  him.  'This  disst'usiou  will  spread.  It 
must  be  sto[)ped/ 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  Baldwinks  altaek  on  Llovd  (George, 
he  never  sought  to  found  his  ease  upon  the  high  ground'of 
public  policy,  but  on  the  lowt'r  ground  of'  party  advantage. 
This  man  conics  bcUwcaai  uu'  and  my  h'ath'r  away  with  him  ^ 
Baldwin  dared  not  say  that  he  diflert'd  on  poliey.  Ifhe  had 
given  that  as  his  naisoii  tlu^  retort  wonhl  ha\a"  c’ome:  swift  and 
sure  :  Why  then  didn't  you  rt'sign  ? 

It  is  reported  that  bc'fore  this  nunnorabh'  nu'C'tiug  Baldwin 
had  met  his  wife  on  her  return  from  Aix-I(^sdiains■  Aic  had 
hurried  home  before  her  and  told  lu'r  that  h<'  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  oppose  his  senior  eollea.gu(‘s  and  so  risk  dismissal 
from  the  Cabinet, 

I  could  do  nothing  else,’  lu^  said,  I’m  gt>ing  out  of  politics 
for  good.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  lu^  risktal  anything,  lie 
knew  the  feeling  of  the  rank  and  file  of  Party.  He  knew 
that  Bonar  Law^s  letter  to  Ih  Tmes  was  tlu^  d<mtIi-l)low  of 
the  Coalition.  He  knew  tluit  Ihxuan’brook  had  p<':rsuadcd 
Bonar  Law,  the  linch-pin  ol  the  Coalition,  tlu^  Ix^st-belovcd 
Tory  of  them  all,  to  make  a  personal  appearaiu'c^  a,t  the  Carlton 
Club  meeting  and  support  the  linuik-up  of  the  Coalition. 
Finally,  he  knew  that  Sir  George  Youngcu',  the  far-sighted 
Chaiiman  of  the  Conservative  organization,  had  reported  that 
^  the  Conservatives  fought  tlu^  election  as  an  Independent 
Party,  they  would  win  a  complete  success. 
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How  could  the  greatest  political  strategist  of  his  generation, 
the  man  who  was  always  tapping  the  political  weather-glass 
be  so  deceived  as  to  imagine  that  to  shout  with  the  crowd 
would  mean  the  end  of  his  political  life  ? 

The  result  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  When  Bonar  Law 
supported  Baldwin  there  seemed  no  more  to  be  said.  The 
decision  to  smash  the  Coalition  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  a 
hundred  votes.  Within  a  few  hours  of  this  meeting  Lloyd 
George  was  turning  away  a  deputation  from  No.  to  Downing 
Street  with  the  remark  tliat  he  was  no  longer  able  to  keep  his 
engagement  with  them  because  lie  was  no  longer  Prime 
Minister. 

As  an  ei)iI()guo  to  lliis  tragi-comedy,  it  may  be  said  that 
although  the  eoiu'.lusion  tlial:  each  side  reached  and  the 
action  lecoinnK’iiKhxl,  dinered  absolutely,  the  arguments  of 
Austen  (jhiUn Ix.i  J<iiii  <uul  .I‘>oiKir  .haw  were  almost  identical. 
For  Tory  a,n(l  Lilxa'al  to  nanaiu  together  would  divide  the 
nation  into  two  (‘I(Nir-cut  partic^s  :  .Taibour  versus  the  Rest. 
Ihere  is  a  (langxa*  o(  .Labour  l)eco.uung  the  Government,  said 
Austen,  thcteloH;  kc'cip  tlH*:  (<oahtion.  There  is  a  danger  of 
Labour  becomirig  tlm  CovcninuuU,  said  .Bonar  Law,  therefore 
scrap  tlie  CJoalition.  Jx'ich  rtau.luxl  a  contrary  conclusion  from 
the  paralUd  preinisc^s.  Bonar  ,Law\s  case  was  the  more  logically 
prcsent(‘d.  .Ih^  argucal  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  have 
Labour  on  oiu;  side  and  Lilxu'al  and  Tory  on  the  other.  That 
would  isolate  Ixibour  a,s  tlie  only  opposition,  the  Official 
Opposition,  therefore,  in  tlm  event  of  the  coalition  of  Liberal 
and  lory  Ix^ing  defeated,  Labour  would  be  the  alternative 
Government.  .1  Ic  saw  the  danger  of  the  people  becoming 
used  to  regarding  Lal)our  as  tlie  alternative  Government. 
That  was  a  contretemps  which  he  wanted  particularly  to 
avoid  :  far  better  have  the  old  party  divisions  where  the  voter 
had  more  than  oiu;  clioicuL  Austen  Chamberlain  warned  the 
meeting  that  iho  downfall  of  tlie  Coalition  might  lead  to  the 
rise  of  a  Socialist  administration.  Bonar  Law  said  :  ‘  What¬ 
ever  the  result  of  tlui  cdcction,  1  personally  have  no  fear  of  a 
Labour  Government  coming  in.’  'Fhis  was  said  in  October 
1922.  hiftcen  months  later  a  Labour  Government  was  in  Office. 

What  Bonar  Law  a,nd  Austen  (Iliamberlain  could  not  foresee 
was  that  the  rise  of  the  Labour  Parly  would  inevitably  bring  a 
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new  political  aligunuaU  in.  (liis  country.  l’,xp('ri{uu'<'  did  in  the 
end  teach  the  I’ory  Party  tliat  tiu'rc'  was  no  chaiua^  sue, cess 
in  fighting  Labour  as  a  siugh'  party,  but  that  tlu'  coalition 
with  Liberals  was  tin'  only  way.  l>ut  it  t<H)k  niiu'  V(‘a,rs  to 
learn  tiuit  lesson. 

In  the  (hnua’al  Pdcu'tion  that  followaal  du'  biaadwiip  of  the 
Coalition,  tlie  political  p('nduluin,  who;;('  (vrratic’  oscillation 
holds  tlic  anxious  (W(\s  ol' ambitious  polit iih.ins,  took  a.  x'ioleut 
swing  to  tlie  la^h.  'Plu'  Labour  Party  put  ,|i.|  ('andidates  in 
the  field,  53  mon'  than  in  ipiP)  and  ivon  i  pa  .seats.  In  i()i8 
Labour  ha,d  polhxl  e,e.ppp.|5  votes  ;  in  iqee,  Labour  polled 
4? ^’3 5^1-5 7*  Lhal  La, hour  had  ahuost  doubl('d  its  poll  and  in¬ 
creased  its  ri'preseutat ton  in  the*  Ihuist'  o{  (Lnunous  by  (Jy 
seats  was  an  indiea,tion  ol  its  iucr<Msiny‘  poptdaritx'.  'Plu'  I'csiilt 
was  a  political  sensation.  'I'hat  a  party  of  i  p.t  phalged  to 
Socialism  should  In':  rtnurued  to  {!h‘  lh»us('  of  ( lonniuins 
caused  no  small  alarm  ainong  tlie  otlu'r  two  Parti<'s.  d'lua'e 
was  pnat  auxicay  as  to  what  tluva^  new  M(unh<a*s  Nvould  dew-- 
so  dillerent  in  type-  Iroin  the  Members  to  whom  tlu^  (louse 
had  been  aeeustomtxl. 

The  lailiamcut  that  mc't  on  w)  Nmamdx'r  niua  was  a 
stiange  body.  N<)ta.l)l<t  hgurc's  had  goin*  ;  otlu'rs  who  would 
catch  the  public  eye  in  llic^  days  to  t’onu'  had  Ixani  gaiiuxl. 
The  Prime  Mimsten-  was  Bouar  Law,  a.  rare*  and  lovable 
personality,  but  mclaueholy,  without  iuspiraliou  or  hnichu'" 
ship.  He  was  not  to  Ixt  bhuncxl  I'or  this,  as  lew  uuni  have 
sufFeied  more.  Iragcdy  Juid  followed  his  emtta'ing  into 
politics  and  darkcmxl  Ids  outlook  ondife.  f  Ic  was  not  a  liirecful 
person  ;  indeed,  Asquith  onec  suecar.d  at  him  as  ^  meekly 
ambitious/  whilst  Lloyd  (hxirge  laid  ndhrrcxl  to  him  as 
honest  to  the  point  of  simplicity.’  J  M  had  ha,d  three  lucky 
chances.  First  ()f  all,  he  was  huLy  to  be  cdc'ctcxl  Mcnubcr 
of  Parliament  in  that  hotbcxl  of  Socdalism,  tlie  'Pradeston 
division  of  Glasgow.  At  Westndnsleiy  he  altraetcxl  attemtion 
at  once  Pie  was  the  only  man  in  that  House,  except,  of 
course,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlaiu  and  Mr.  Balfour,  who  eoidd 
make  an  intelligent  speech  on  darilF .RtTorm.  Joe  Imiled  the 
fluent  Scot  as  a  gift  from  the  gods,  .1  lere  was  a  man  with  an 
amazing  memory  who,  without  noKg  could  retd  olf  whole 
tables  of  figures  with  ridiculous  ease.  I  M  c:.ould  be  violent, 
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too,  for  all  his  deadly  dullness.  Plis  second  lucky  chance  was 
when  Lord  Ballour  took  him  into  his  Government  in  igo2 
as  an  alternative  to  Ghure.hill  and  thereby  changed  the  course 
of  political  history.  His  third  chance  came  when,  pushed  by 
Lord  Beaverbr(3ok,  a  Irrothcr  Scot,  he  slid  into  the  Premier¬ 
ship  between  Mr.  Waller  Long  and  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain. 

On  the  Ulster  r|U(^.stion  he  was  an  extremist  and,  indeed, 
joined  with  Carson  in  promoting  the  revolt  in  Ulster.  Never- 
'theless,  he  was  popular  with  everyone.  He  hit  hard,  but 
somehow  no  one  ixrsenled  it.  He  could  be  vituperative  with  a 
deprecatory  apology  and  abusive  with  a  sad  smile.  Before  he 
entered  Parliament  lu;  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  ‘  iron 
riirg  ’  at  the  Royal  .l'iX('ha.ngc‘,  Glasgow.  All  the  ironmongers 
thought  lie  was  a,  great  politician,  and  all  the  politicians 
thought  he  wa,s  a.  grcai  ironmonger.  He  was  the  hope  of  the 
‘Hard  .Paces,’  (he  indnslrialisls’  dream  come  true — the 
Business  M.a,n  Prime  Minister. 

When  Bonar  Law  resigned  the  Premier.ship  it  was  thought 
that  J-ord  Gnrzon  would  lake  his  place.  'riiePoreign  Secretary 
himsell  ihoughl  so.  ( )ne  ol  the  most  pathetic  pictures  of 
our  political  hislory  is  that  of  Lord  aiul  Lady  Gurzon 
travelling  up  from  Somerset  to  Jamtlon  on  receipt  of 
an  urgent  telegram  from  Lord  Stanifordbam,  the  King’s 
Private  Seeniaiy.  They  discussed  their  future  plans,  how 
they  would  use  No.  to  Downing  Street,  the  official  residence 
of  Prime  Ministers.  ‘  We  shall  still  live  and  entertain  at  Carlton 
House  Terrnem  I  shall  remain  Gurzon  even  though  Prime 
Minister.’'  Tlum  came  the  lilow.  Baldwin  had  been  appointed 
Prime  Minister.  'I'he  dream  of  a  lifetime  dissipated.  Heart¬ 
broken  he  eolla.[)sed  into  a.  chair.  laidy  Gurzon  tided  to 
console  him.  .lie  wept.  He  Inid  forgotten  Baldwin.  Nobody 
had  ever  thought  of  him.  ‘  Not  even  a  public  figure,’  sobbed 
Gurzon.  ‘A  man  of  no  experience.  And  of  the  utmost 
insignificance.”-' 

Gurzon  had  been  likened  to  an  eagle  :  he  had  compared 
Baldwin  to  a  beetle,  and  in  the  end  : 

‘  Often  to  our  comfort  shall  we  find 
7  he.  .diurded  beetle  in  a  safer  hold 
Than  is  the  full-winged  eagle.’ 

*  Cwrzon  :  The  Last  Phase,  by  Harold  Nicolson,  pp.  354  and  355. 
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The  mcclins  when  tlu- iK'wIy  clcrtcd  Mcnihrr.sc.rParliumcnt 
came  tcffcUu-r  in  U);!'.:  was  mie  (il'tlir  iun,s(  nionieiKdiis in 
the  history  of  Uic  British  Lalhuir  Movetucut.  It  was  lield  in  the 
House  oI  (louimons  in  (li<‘  Iar;>('  ( iomniiltcc  rodui  upsttiirs 
This  Committee  room  is  famous  as  tin-  one  in  which  Lord 
Hitchcuei  acidrisssi'd  a  siaa'ct  nua'tin**'  of  M<'nil)(‘rs  <il' Parlia- 
ment  during  one  of  the  grtivest  crises  in  the  War.  A  ineinori'al 
ta])lct  oil  the  watl  Ixdund  tin*  ( 'fiairinatrs  si'at  rt'cords  the 
fact. 

On  Tuesday,  ui  Novemix-r  ipae,  the  hahour  Ah-iuliers 
gathered  there  in  great  spirits.  'I'hc  atniospliere  was  electric. 
Lach  Member  had  ticliiexa'd  llu'  great  lionmu'  of  winning  a 
contc.sted  cloetiou  and  not  yig  gdt  used  to  his  triumph.  A 
large  number  of  tliem  were  tli<-re  for  tlie  first  time.  Every¬ 
thing  was  new  and  strtinge.  Phis  was  the  first  nu-eting  of  the 
new  Parliamentary  Party  in  the  House'  of' ( lommons,  and  the 
business  was  of  the  utmost  inpiortance.  They  were  excited 
at  the  prospect  before  lliem.  TIuw  had  conn-'  to  Parliament 
to  fight  a  great  fight,  and  tlmt  day  tlu'y  were  to  choose  their 
leader.  Mr.  J.  R.  (flynes  took  tin;  cliair.  .He  Imd  been 
^  months,  having  succemled  Mr. 
William  Adamson,  who  had  been  Cliairman  of  (he  Party 

during  the  War  period. 

The  Parliamentary  Party  numbered  i.pn,  of  udmin  only  22 
'vrere  a  sent.  This  fact  is  imjiortant,  in  view  of  the  closenctis 
of  the  vote  that  followed.  Clynes  opened  the  meeting  with 
a  few  words  of  welcome.  Now  it  happened  (hat  the  first  item 
on  the  agenda  raised  a  questtou  wliieli,  although  seemingly  of 
httle  importance,  is  held  by  some  to  have  btmn  a  clexusive 
fector  in  the  election  of  Ramsay  MacDonald  as  Chairman, 
f  he  question  was  the  allocation  of  seats  in  the  Hou.se.  This 
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being  the  first  Parliament  since  the  break-up  of  the  Coalition 
Government,  the  different  parties— Tories,  Liberals,  and 
Labour— were  expected  to  take  up  their  traditional  places  in 
the  House  when  it  met  at  three  o’clock  that  afternoon.  But 
here  a  difliculty  arose.  The  Liberals,  although  a  mere  handful, 
had  staked  a  claim  for  places  on  the  Front  Opposition  Bench, 
dynes  reported  that,  in  view  of  the  necessity  for  taking 
immediate  action  with  regard  to  making  arrangements  as  to  the 
Party’s  position  in  the  House,  he  and  such  Members  of  the 
Policy  Committee  who  had  been  re-elected  had  been  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Speaker.  They  were  gratified  to  learn  that 
he  proposed  to  give  precedence  in  all  important  debates  to 
the  Leader  of  the  Labour  Party,  and  that  on  the  Leader  of  the 
Labour  Party  would  devolve  the  duty  of  questioning  the 
Government  as  to  the  course  of  business.  This  meant  that, 
every  I'hur.sday,  it  would  be  the  iirivilcge  of  the  Leader  of 
the  Labour  Parly  to  ask  tlie  Covernment  for  a  detailed 
programme  of  the  business  foi-  the  following  w'cek. 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  an  Opposition  is  the 
privilege  of  initiating  discussion  on  any  .subject  in  which  it 
is  interested.  'I'he  ()[)positiou  is  usually  allocated  certain  days 
on  which  to  raise  any  question.  With  the  Opposition  divided 
as  in  this  case,  these  Supply  days,  as  they  arc  called,  are 
allocated  to  each  section  in  proportion  to  their  numbers. 

The  Speaker  now  proposed  to  allow  three  days  out  of  every 
four  to  the  Labour  Party,  the  fourth  being  given  either  to  the 
Asquithian  Liberals  or  the  Lloyd  George  Liberals.  He  could 
not,  however,  sec  his  way  to  agree  to  the  proposal  that  the 
Labour  Party  .should  occupy  the  major  portion  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  Front  Bench,  leaving  about  four  or  five  seats  from  the 
gangway  and  to  the  dispatch  box  to  Mr.  Asquith  and  his 
colleagues  and  giving  a  few  seats  in  the  second  bench  to  the 
Independent  (Asquithian)  Whips. 

Clynes,  in  his  quiet  way,  told  the  story  of  the  interview 
with  the  Speaker  and  assured  the  meeting  that  he  had  ex¬ 
pressed  strong  disapproval  of  the  proposed  arrangement.  It 
was  plain  that  Clynes  did  not  regard  the  matter  as  of  much 
importance  ;  he  was  evidently  convinced  that  the  Speaker  had 
definitely  made  up  his  mind  that  the  Liberals  should  have 
this  concession  and  that  nothing  that  he  could  do  would 
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make  him  'I’lu;  drincaiuiur  nl  (llyncs  di.sappointcij 

the  meeting.  In  thi.s  lirst  meeting  ni'  the  Parliamentary  Party, 
reporting  tlie  first  enennnter  ol  the  Sessimi  with  tin-  Speaker, 
he  seemed  to  have  been  too  easily  put  oirand  to  he  advising 
them  to  accept  defeat. 

Meanwhile  Ahud)onald  was  sitting  by,  wateliing.  PIc 
knew  he  w'a.s,  later  on,  to  h<'  proposc-d  as  ( Ihairinan.  ,1  !<■  knew 
that  it  was  to  he  a  fight  between  (dynes  and  hims<df.  pfe 
seized  the  opportnnity  and  rost-  to  his  h-et.  llis  intc'rventiou 
caused  more  exeitement.  lie  launched  a  vigorous  and  un¬ 
compromising  opposition  to  the  Sp<'aker's  [iroposal.  With  his 
uncanny  instinct  in  sensing  the  mood  ofa  meeting'  an  instinct 
that  stood  him  in  good  stead  at  many  a  Parly  ( lonhuTucc 
— he  strongly  protested  against  any  eom|)r<nnise  with  the 
Liberals.  Let  the  Lilu-rals  join  tlie  'lories  on  the  olhe.r  side 
of  the  Idouse.  'I'hat  was  where  they  helongc'd,  a.nyway. 

Of  course,  MacDomdd,  from  Ids  twelve  yettrs'  experience  of 
Parliament  and  his  wide  knowledge  of  Parliamentary  pro¬ 
cedure,  was  perfectly  awtire  that  the  Speaker’s  woi'd  w;is  law 
and  that  there  was  not  th<;  nanotest  ehtnu c  of  making  him 
change  his  mind.  He  stiw,  however,  this  opportunity  of 
getting  into  the  eye  of  the  meeting,  ingratiating  himself  with 
the  more  energetic  and  exlnnne  members  of  the  Ihtrty  as  a 
man  of  action,  and  making  a  strong  <'onlrast  with  llu'  ttllegcd 
defeatism  of  his  rival.  The  meeting  swtiyed  to  his  side. 
It  was  resolved  that  a  letter  be  sent  to  tin-  Spetiker  insisting 
on  the  Labour  Party’s  right  tis  the  largest  Ptirty  in  Opposition 
to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Ih-ont  heiieh  ami  of  the  beuehes 
immediately  behind.  It  was  also  (ha'ided  tlnil  ;i  letter  be. 
sent  to  Mr.  Asquith,  sttiting  the  Ptirly’s  vitnv. 

The  climax  of  the  meeting  was  nmelu-d  when  the  (lluiir- 
man  announced  that  the  next  item  on  tin'  ;ig<mda  wtis  the 
election  of  officers.  Excitement  w;is  intenst;,  as  it  was  moved 
that  the  officers  of  last  Session  who  h:id  been  re-(deete.d  to 
Parliament  should  carry  on  for  the  time  being,  llnit  vaeaiicics 
be  filled,  and  that  the  clcctioir  of  officers  be  ])o.stponed  to  the 
New  Year,  when  it  could  be  ttikcn  in  uecordance  with  the 
new  system  of  ballot  originated  in  the  previous  year.  'J'his  was  a 
tactful  manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  Mae.Donald’s  opponents.  It 
was  the  usual  strategy  of  a  section  afraid  of  defeat.  It  is  good 
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tactics  to  postpone  decision,  in  the  hope  that  time  may  make  a 
change.  Delays  maintain  hope  ;  decisions  destroy  it.  This 
move,  if  agreed  to,  would  leave  MacDonald  out.  Those  who 
favoured  MacDonald  had,  therefore,  to  act  quickly.  They  at 
once  moved  an  amendment  that  all  officers  be  elected  now  for 
this  Session  and  the  Session  beginning  in  the  following  year.  A 
show  of  hands  ;  the  amendment  was  declared  carried.  First 
win  to  the  MacDonald  Party  !  The  momentous  ehoice  of 
Chairman  had  to  be  made  by  those  present  without  the 
advocacy  of  anyone  on  behalf  of  either  side.  There  sat 
Glynes  and  MacDonald ;  members  had  to  choose  between  them. 
First  of  all,  there  was  the  cleavage  between  the  political  side 
as  represented  by  the  Independent  Labour  Party  and  the 
industrial  side  as  represented  by  the  Trade  Unionists.  The 
Independent  Labour  Party  was  the  spear-point  of  the  Labour 
and  Socialist  Movement  in  this  country.  Its  members  were 
on  the  extreme  Left— determined  Socialists,  out  for  change, 
drastic  and  immediate.  It  had  among  them  the  best  speakers 
and  the  most  notable  leaders,  and  had,  indeed,  been  founded 
by  a  Socialist  of  international  reputation,  Keir  Hardie. 

Most  of  those  voting  were  members  of  the  Independent 
Labour  Party.  Its  status  and  prestige,  as  compared  with  the 
Trade  Union  section,  would  give  its  nominee  an  overwhelming 
advantage,  if  personal  issues  were  not  raised.  MacDonald 
was  a  member  of  the  I.L.P.  and  had  been  its  Chairman, 
dynes  was  also  a  member  of  the  I.L.P.  Many  of  the  Trade 
Unionists  present  were  also  members  of  the  I.L.P.,  and  their 
vote  would  be  cast  between  MacDonald  and  Clynes  according 
as  they  stressed  their  Trade  Unionism  or  political  affiliation.  _ 

As  the  rank  and  file  of  the  movement,  political  and  industrial 
alike,  had  come  round  to  the  view  that  the  War  was  a  crime, 
MacDonald’s  War  record  was  much  more  in  his  favour 
than  against  him.  MacDonald  was  a  Scot ;  Clynes  was  of  Irish 
descent.  The  Scot  has  a  reputation  in  England,  and,  more¬ 
over,  the  Scots  contingent  present  at  the  meeting  was  large 
and  contained  many  notables.  Personally,  Clynes  was  regarded 
as  a  typical  Trade  Union  leader  ;  MacDonald  was  regarded  as 
essentially  an  intellectual  and  a  Socialist.  MacDonald  was  a 
tremendous  personality,  in  contrast  with  the  shy,  undis¬ 
tinguished  Glynes.  MacDonald,  too,  was  a  celebrity,  and 
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Clynes  comparatively  luiknoum.  MaeDonuKI  was  of  a  com 
mandmg  figure,  tall,  handsome,  with  an  air  of  dignity' 
authority  and  distinction.  J  le  looked  a  fuditin-  fi-Kier  rm. 
was  small,  modest  and  unobtrusive.  -^h;eI)om^l;rts  ilC:  ■ 
all  an  orator  who  could  command  the  applause  of  ‘  listenine- 
Senates  and  hold  the  House  in  thrall  ivith  the  potenerj 
his  personality  and  the  power  of  his  ])erorations  ^ 

fnl^v'nf  n”  two  power¬ 

ful  Iiadc  Union  leaders,  supported  Clyuc's  against  MaeDoinld 

Wden  i„  a  d.,,>a.au,  ,HI„„.„a  f  ,,a  alua,yl  ™“tti 

MacDonald.  He  was  against  Mae.l  )onald  being  uominited  in 
the  first  ifiace,  as  lie  feared  that  MaeDonalcr^  unionX  iw 
would  be  injurious  to  the  Parly.  Nor  could  he  vote  fi ir  (llynl? 

One  of  the  most  sensational  .scencisciver  wit n<-s.secl  at  a  Labour 

Party  Conference  was  the  violent  attack  by  Snowcleu  on 

tior"'on  <'^'the  Aseputh  Coali- 

non.  Un  that  occasion*  (  yncs  niadr  h  i  i 

held  Snowdon  up  poSIn ..’.-U.K-.r.'"  L  ™ 

Hendersnn  T  ,  T ''  "  hhe 

nracterson  and  Ihomas,  he  east  his  vote  f„r  ( llvnes 

for  of  Chairman  being  called 

ated.  As  the  Chairman  was  a  candidate,  he  vacated  the  elnir 
toThis*iac''e°*“^’  Henderson,  tlie  Chief  Whip, 

and^Sws  'but  t'f ™P“-f ottly  to  MacDonald 
turns  our/niK  Movement,  and,  as  it 

T  that  daV"  dH  of  Parliament 

metly  eleetTng  ThTughHh 

While  the  counting  was  taking  place,  MacDonald  sat  with 
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a  gleam  of  excitement  in  his  eyes  and  drummed  on  the  desk  in 
front  of  him,  in  a  way  he  had  when  labouring  under  nervous 
excitation.  It  was  known  that  the  voting  would  be  close. 
The  result  was  :  dynes,  56  ;  MacDonald,  61  ;  majority  for 
MacDonald,  5.  The  election  of  MacDonald  was  then  put  as 
a  substantive  motion  and  carried  nemim  contradicente. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  a  surprise.  In  spite  of  so 
much  in  his  favour,  the  support  MacDonald  received  was 
remarkably  small.  It  would  be  idle  to  speculate  as  to  how 
many  of  the  votes  cast  for  MacDonald  were  merely  votes 
against  dynes. 

Clynes  took  his  defeat  with  a  generous  sportsmanship. 
MacDonald,  writing  in  the  Socialist  Review,  acknowledged  the 
unselfish  magnanimity  of  his  defeated  rival.  ‘  I  care  most  of 
all,’  he  wrote,  ‘  for  spirit  and  goodwill.  I  would  rather  that 
some  damage  were  done  by  over-zealousness  than  that  we 
should  have  a  tranquillity  of  repression.  I  am  not  afraid  of 
groups  ;  I  am  afraid  of  men  being  left  to  do  nothing.  In  this 
connection,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  doing  homage  to  iny 
predecessor  in  office,  Mr.  dynes.  His  loyalty  has  been  magni¬ 
ficent,  and  has  set  for  everyone  an  example  so  conspicuously 
fine  that  no  one  can  fail  to  be  moved  by  it.  If  it  be  that  fate 
has  success  in  its  keeping  for  the  Party,  no  one  will  have 
contributed  more  to  that  than  Mr.  dynes.  In  what  I  myself 
felt  it  my  duty  to  do,  I  was  moved  by  what  I  considered  were 
the  best  interests  of  the  Party,  and  Mr.  dynes  as  a  colleague 
has  been  perfect.  If  I  succeed  in  what  I  have  placed  before  me 
to  do,  I  shall  want  no  harvest,  except  the  happiness  in  my  own 
mind  of  having  given  Labour  a  Parliamentary  pbsition  of 
power  ;  others  must  come  in  and  complete  the  work,  as,  in  ffie 
course  of  nature,  that  can  hardly  be  reserved  for  me  now.’ 

Clynes  set  loyalty  to  the  Party  far  above  personal  ambition. 
As  a  chairman  during  a  very  difficult  time,  he  might 
ably  have  expected  that  the  reward  for  his  services  would  be 
the  leadership.  But  when  the  vote  went  against  him,  not  only 
had  he  no  complaints,  but  he  acknowledged  the  wisdorn  of  the 
choice.  MacDonald,  rising  amid  loud  cheers,  offered  a  tew 
words  of  thanks  to  the  Parliamentary  Party  for  the  honour  it 
had  done  him  in  electing  him  as  Chairman  and  Leadw.  He 
suggested  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  Deputy 
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Leader  and  expressed  the  liopc'  tlia,t  (llyiK's  would  see.  his  way 
to  accept  nomination.  lIcTenj^-ainClyiu'ssIiowcHl  (o  advantage. 
He  accepted  nomination  aiul  was  thadanal  elected  unauh 
mously.  MacDonald  intimated  that  in  tlu^  previous  Parliament' 
there  had  been  two  Viee~(lhairm<m.  It  wa,s  moved  that  there 
be  three  Vicc-Chairnuai.  dliis  motion  was  put  arid  declared 
lost.  Stephen  Walsh  was  nominatt'd  as  semior  Vic'c-Clhairman, 
and  it  was  carried  unanimously.  J.  ih  d’homas  and  Josiah 
Wedgwood  were  nominated  for  the;  position  of  scu’ond  Vice- 
Chairman,  and,  on  a  vote  being  taken,  the  n'sult  was  as  follows : 
for  Josiah  Wedgwood,  53  ;  h)r  J.  11.  'Phomas,  .\,[  ;  majority 
for  Wedgwood,  9.  ddiis  ix^sull  was  sue;gc'stiv(\  It  showed  the 
steadily  growing  unpoinihirity  ol'J,  U.  'Phonuis  among  the 
Members  of  the  Parlianumtary  Labour  Parly. 

It  may  be  readily  admitUal  that  no  one  at  tha,t  meeting 
realized  the  great  importance  tluit  Khu'DonaUrs  victory  was 
to  have  in  his  life.  It  made  him  L(auh;r  of  liis  Majesty’s 
Opposition,  which,  meant  that  lu^  was  tlu‘  luaid  of  the  alter¬ 
native  government.  It  s(‘.t  him  straight  on  tlu^  path  that  led 
ultimately  to  the  Premiershii).  Who,  knowing  Ma(d)onald’s 
forecasting  habit,  will  be  in  doubt  that.  In^  had  every  slop 
planned  and  every  development  anticaiiated.  We  now  know 
that  he  had  set  the  Premiership  as  his  goal.  As  hs'uhu'  of  a 
large  and  a  growing  Party,  what  could  now  arise  to  thwart  his 
ambition  ? 

The  allocation  of  those  scats  to  the  I^il^ierals  liacl  a  ridiculous 

sequel,  which  Members  on  liotli  sides  used  to  wateh  with  imuh. 
amusement.  To  a  House  crowded,  as  it  always  Is  a.t  epu^stion 
time,  MacDonald  used  to  make  an  ostemtatious  (mtry.  He 
picked  his  way  along  the  narrow  space  beUweMm  the  table  and 
the  knees  of  his  seated  colleagues.  His  Pa,rliamenta.ry  Private 
Secretary,  in  close  attendance,  paralleled  on  tlic  second 
bench  the  course  of  his  Chief.  When  the  .Lc^adca*  <.)f  the 
Opposition  reached  his  appoititcd  phu'c,  h,c  inva.riably ‘found 
that  Mr.  Asquith  had  forestalled  him.  Now  the  labcral 
leader  had  very  little  room  for  himself  and  his  little  (lock. 
There  were  more  men  eager  for  the  honour  of  P rout  Bench 
prestige  than  there  were  places  to  put  them  in.  This  over¬ 
crowding  of  a  congested  area  forced  Mr.  Asquith  to  obtrude 
an  inch  or  two  into  the  territory  of  Ms  political  opponent. 


no 
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MacDonald,  jealous  of  every  inch  of  space,  would  sit  down 
right  against  Asquith’s  side  and  gradually  contrive  to  push 
him  along  the  bench.  While  MacDonald  pushed  to  the  left, 
Asquith  resisted  towards  the  right.  There  they  were,  these 
two  great  statesmen,  ‘  pull  devil  pull  baker,’  momentum 
ao-aink  mass,  the  irresistible  force  meeting  the  immovable 
body,  to  the  diversion  of  all  present.  Reporters  in  the  Press 
Gallery  watched  the  ludicrous  comedy  with  sardonic  smiles. 
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It  was  a  p^rcat  occasion  wluai  llu*  lunv  Farlianunit  met  at 
Westminster  after  tlie  (‘haaion.  .Iw'icl<'nc<‘  of  change 

met  the  eye  ev(n'ywlu‘re.  N('\v  num  ocmipital  tlu‘  s(%'its  of  the 
mighty.  New  facu's  wer<‘  on  the  'hnaisury  Ihaich,  and  new 
faces  were  on  tlie:  Opposition  Front  licau’h. 

The  (loalition  had  gon(%  with  its  pt'rsonal  antagonisms. 
Mx.  Bonar  Law,  tlu^  first  Tory  Prinu*  Minist('r  f’or  sixteem  years, 
now  led  the  Clonservativa'  cohorts.  Mr.  Lloyd  (  h‘org'<a  tluygreat 
War  Preanier,  had  gone  from  tlu'  place*  of' honour.  lie  had 
crossed  the  floor  and  was  sitting  among  his  small  hand  ofraithful 
followers,  M)elow  the  gangway’  on  the:  ( )p()osition,  side. 
Side  by  side  with  him  in  embarrassing  propimpiity  sat  the 
Asquithiari  Liberals  so  lu'ar  and  y<a  so  f'ar,  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain,  out  of  oflice  for  the  first  tinu*  for  many  years, 
sat  remote  from  the  treasury  Bench,  Hr  cmpliasizcd  his  dis¬ 
agreement  with  the  M.inistry  by  sitting  '  Ixdow  tlu^  gangway’ 
on  the  Government  side  of  the  Ilousix  lie  disagnaxl  with  the 
Government,  but  not  suflicicailly  to  warrant  his  crossing  the 
floor  and  joining  the  oflicial  ()pposition.  With  him  iii  his 
exile  were  those  faithful  few  who  opposcxl  the  bnxik-uj)  of  the 
Coalition  and  resigned  ollicc*  rath(‘r  than  acta^pl  that  policy. 
The  attitude  of  those  banished  Tories  towards  the  Bonar  Law 
administration  was  critical,  ratiuu'  than  hostikx 
The  Irish  Party  had  gone.  ^Phe  formation  of  the  Irish  Free 
State  has  robbed  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  oddest,  rarest, 
most  picturesque,  eccentric,  and  nondescript  baud  of  Lshmael- 
ites  that  ever  enlivened  the  torpidity  of  that  deadly  dull 
assembly No  more  can  the  ^  story’  of  a  hilarious  ^  Irish 
night,’  with  its  wild  scenes  of  tumult,  the  brogue  of  Conne¬ 
mara  leading  the  chorus,  be  splashed  scross  the  front  page  of 
the  morning  paper,  a  joy  to  Jolin  Bull  as  he  sips  his  matutinal 
coffee. 
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John  Redmond,  William  O’Brien,  John  Dillon,  Tim  Healy, 
„nd  the  other  giants  of  Hibernian  oratory  shall  never  more 
be  heard  here.  One  only  of  the  old  Nationalist  brigade 
.remained,  a  veteran  of  the  bad  old  days,  the  ever-popular, 

'  benevolent  T.  P.  O’Connor,  the  Father  of  the  House.  He  sat 
in  eenial  dignity  in  a  corner  seat  on  the  Opposition  side,  alone, 
befend  the  Liberal  Party,  beside  the  Labour  Party,  but 

unconnected  with  either.  t  u  .. 

Most  remarkable  of  all  is  the  emergence  of  the  Labour 
Party.  For  them  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era.  Iwenty 
years  before,  the  aggregate  vote  obtained  by  members  of  the 

1  abour  Party  was  62,698,  and  the  seats  won  numbered  two.  In 
this  1022  election,  the  votes  polled  for  Labour  were  4,200,000, 
and  the  seats  won  were  142.  Those  figures 

advance  of  Labour.  In  the  1918  election,  in  which  MacDonald 
had  lost  his  seat,  the  Party,  in  spite  of  the  unprecedented 
difficulties  of  that  extraordinary  election,  polled  no  Jew  than 

2  244  04  'i  votes.  The  progress  from  the  time  when  Keir  Hardie 
stood  alone  in  the  House  of  Commons  representing  organized 
labour  until  now  when  142  keen,  capable,  and  enthusiastic 
Members  had  been  returned,  had  never  halted. 

The  election  itself  had  made  a  great  change.  Never  before 
had  the  Labour  Party  been  the  official  Opposition.  The  fact 
that  its  strength  warranted  this  recognition  was  of  treraeiffious 
political  importance.  Two  leaders  of  the  Conservatiw  Pmty 
had  foreseen  and  feared  this  eventuality,  Ux  Austen  Chamber- 
lain  and  Mr.  Boiiar  Law.  At  the  famous  Carlton 
ing  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  had  warned  his  Party  that  ffie 
real  enemy  was  Socialism  and  that  they  must  maintain  the 
CoLition  Government  and  thereby  have  the  “p  a**  Ubm 
Party  against  this  common  danger.  There  j  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  was  right.  The  differences  between 
Conservative  and  Liberal  were  not  suj  as  made  tbe  waken¬ 
ing  of  the  defence  against  the  peril 
warning  was  disregarded,  and  the  result  was 
the  fact  that  the  Liberals  in  the  new  ParhameM  ^ 

fragment,  whereas  the  Socialists  were  strong  beyo^ 
so  strong,  indeed,  that  they  had  attained  the  authority  and 

dignity  of  His  Majesty’s  Opposition. 

It  is  vital  to  remember  that  the  Conservative  and  Liberal 
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Parties  were  defending  established  positions  against  the  attack 
of  the  comparatively  new  and  inexperienced  Labour  Party,  and 
the  Labour  Party’s  success  in  the  election  must  be  measured 
not  only  by  what  it  gained,  but  by  what  other  Parties  lost. 
For  the  first  time  in  British  history,  the  Liberal  and  Conserva¬ 
tive  Parties  lost  their  ascendancy.  The  traditional  political 
pendulum  had  hitherto  oscillatecl  from  Tweedledum  Tory  to 
Tweedledee  Liberal.  Until  the  day  when  Liberal  joins  the 
Tory,  political  speakers  and  writers  will  have  to  invent  a  new 
simile. 

The  installing  of  MacDonald  as  the  Leader  of  His  Majesty’s 
Opposition  was  fraught  with  hir-reaching  consequences,  both 
for  the  Labour  Party  and  for  himself.  For  Labour  it  meant 
the  status  and  authority  of  the  alternative  Government,  but  it 
meant  more.  It  meant  that  they  were  putting  into  the  hands 
of  MacDonald  a  power  which  they  found  it  almost  impossible 
to  rescind  and  which,  in  the  end,  was  destined  to  bring  the 
British  Labour  Movement  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 

To  MacDonald  it  was  a  gift  of  all  that  he  chei'ishcd  most. 
It  was  fame  ;  it  was  recognition,  restitution,  rehabilitation. 
Hitherto  he  had  received  the  idolization  of  his  followers,  and 
had  been  recognized  as  a  considerable  force  in  the  political  life 
of  the  country.  Now  he  had  reached  the  heights,  with  the 
prospect  clear  before  him  of  reaching  the  highest  pinnacle 
that  any  citizen  in  this  democracy  can  reach,  the  Prime 
Ministership. 

MacDonald  sat  in  a  place  of  honour  on  the  Front  Opposi¬ 
tion  Bench.  On  his  left,  sharing  the  honours  of  that  historic 
bench,  was  the  veteran  leader,  Mr.  Asquith.  On  his  right, 
closely  crowded,  were  the  prominent  members  of  the  Labour 
Party — many  of  them  Labour  leaders  who  had  graduated  from 
the  soap-box  to  the  green  benches.  Immediately  in  front,  over 
the  Treasury  box,  he  saw  the  sad  face  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  the 
new  Prime  Minister. 

The  old-world  ceremony  of  selecting  the  Speaker  came  first, 
but  in  this  quaint  procedure  MacDonald  had  no  interest.  The 
duty  of  congratulating  the  new  Speaker  on  his  appointment 
fell  to  the  Labour  Opposition,  but  he  left  it  to  Mr.  Clynes. 
After  all,  Clynes  had  been  in  the  House  continuously  for 
sixteen  years,  while  he  had  just  come  back  after  a  rather 
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unfortunate  interregnuna.  Clynes,  who  had  been 

of  the  Party,  would  do  quite  correctly  a  little  formal  job  lie 

that  MacDonald  was  reserving  himself  for  the  big  task.  He 

.  i,ad  to  make  one  of  the  most  important  speeches  of  his  hie. 

What  sort  of  reception  would  he  get  when  he  rose  to  make 
his  soeech  ?  He  recalled  a  memorable  occasion,  when  he  had 
to  rnake  an  important  speech  in  the  most  critical  time  m  the 
nation’s  history  in  August  19x4-  He  recalled  his  terrible 
experience  then.  He  had  never  forgotten  how  the  House  had 
mistaken  his  intention  and  purpose,  and  had  turned  apinst 
him  Eight  years  of  ostracism  and  persecution  had  followed 
that  unfortunate  speech.  Now  was  his  chance  to  remove  the 
stigma  of  ‘  traitor,’  so  often  applied  to  him  in  the  intervening 
ve!rs-his  chance  to  rehabilitate  himself,  to  make  his  come¬ 
back  ’  Ever  since  the  result  of  the  election  was  known  he 
had  been  thinking  about  his  re-entrance  to  the  House.  Ever 
since  his  election  as  Chairman,  when  he  knew  that  on  this  daj 
he  would  have  to  make  the  official  speech,  he  had  sought  with 
Celtic  foresight  to  visualize  the  scene  and  to  plan  what  his 
speech  would  be.  It  should  be  a  speech  of  reassurance, 
tion  a  speech  of  conciliation-in  short,  a  speech  ^ 

The  occasion  of  the  speech  was  propitious.  On  this,  the 
first  day  of  a  new  Parliament,  Members  had  girthered  in  a 
rather  excited  mood.  The  atmosphere  was  cheerful  and 
friendly.  If  there  was  any  hostility 

evident,  it  was  the  party  antagonism  of  Labour  Members  to 
ffidr  political  opponents,  ^e  .-ther 

their  enthusiasm  than  to  any  ill-feeling,  fo-day,  at  least  me 
SoceSffig^did  not  call  for  the  clash  of  Party  warfare.  They 
resembled  more  the  stately  ceremoniaLflounshes  that  preced 
a  fencing  bout.  This  simile  was  evidently  “ 

Mr.  Asquith,  as,  later,  he  said  that  it  ^as  ^tred^  o^ffie 
first  night  of  the  Debate  on  the  Address  to  keep  the  gloves 
An  rinrl  our  foils  well  buttoned.  , 

When  two  gentlemen  in  Court 
pieces  the  Speaker  called  ^  Mr.  Ramsay 

SeV  of  ,  J  Opposition  rose  bAWy.®'!  ,  hi  House  “ 
his  notes  on  the  dispatch  box  and  faced  the  Hwse.  ilie 
mltmll  of  conversation  stilled  on  the  instant.  MaePonJd 
set  the  tone  in  his  first  words.  Refernng  to  the  two  ner 
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ncopliytcs  who  luul  jusl  spoken,  he  said  ;  ‘  To  us<-  ;i  hackneyed 
word  in  no  hackneyed  IVanu-  of  mind,  they  have  been  charm¬ 
ing.’  Maintaining  the  lighter  vein,  he  borrowed  a  metaphor 
from  the  theatix*  to  eharaeteri/.e  the  ( io\<‘nuiu‘nt  . 

‘  Wc  have  beam  aecaislonied,  in  tlie  occasional  visits  we 
have  made  of  a  ])laygoing  character,  to  see  death  on  the 
stage  becoming  very  aetive  lile  in  tlu'  green-room  innuecU- 
ateiy  after.  'I'hc  late  (lovernmeiit  clied  on  the  stage.  It 
w'cnt  to  the.  tlressing-room,  changed  some  of  its  sopcadicial 
clothing  and  its  name,  and,  behold,  it  is  in  front  of  ns  now.’ 

He  understood  that  the  Session  was  to  be  short,  the  House 
having  been  called  together  to  deal  with  Irish  allairs. 

‘  I  return,’  he  said,  ‘  to  this  1  loose  alter  four  years’  ttbsencc. 
There  is  a  strange  familitirity  abont  tin'  place,  ('ve.n,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  in  the  Front  Bench,  hot  1  almost  pinch  myself 
to  assure  myself  that  I  tun  not  dr<'annng.  What  a  strange, 
magical  transformation  has  taken  phua'  in  the,  opinions  of 
right  hon.  gentlemen  op]n)site.  All  my  pai'liamentary  life 
has  been  summed  up  in  the  Irish  conti'oversy  and  its  conse¬ 
quences.  I  can  remember  the  right  hon.  gentleman  standing 
where  I  stand  now  tmd  my  right  hon.  fri<'nd  sitting  where 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  sits  now,  and  I  can  nnmanber 
those  furious  onslaughts.  1  can  renumiber  when  the  very 
name  of  the  Party  was  changed  in  order  that  they  might  nail 
to  the  mast  the  flag  of  Unionism.  !  Ion.  Members  are  there, 
but  where  is  the  Party?  Where  is  the  name  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  has  been  so  inconsistent  as  to  say  that  it  is 
a  Unionist  Party.  lie  knows  perfectly  well  that,  when  the 
division  takes  place  on  the  Irish  legislation,  if  it  were  only 
the  Unionist  Party  that  was  to  vote,  he  would  be  left  in  a 
miserable  minority.  Moreover,  lu;  wemt  further.  1  have 
heard  the  right  hon.  gentleman  from  this  l)ox  threaten  the 
country  with  civil  war.’ 

Proceeding,  he  told  how,  for  forty  years,  the  Irish  con¬ 
troversy  had  held  up  all  other  legislation  in  this  country. 
Social  reforms  had  been  postponed,  and  now  the  Conservative 
leaders  said  :  ‘  We  have  been  wrong  all  the  time  ;  we  have 
wasted  the  political  life  of  this  country  all  these  precious 
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years.’  He  continued  :  ‘  Now  they  ask  the  House  to  pass  an 
Act  which  only  a  year  or  two  ago  they  would  have  called 
separatism,  and  which  they  would  have  said  should  be  sup- 
■  plemented  by  a  mutiny  in  the  Army.’  The  moral  of  that 
was  that  there  was  a  fear  that  we  might  go  too  far,  that  our 
experiments  would  be  too  rash.  ‘  Who  reads  the  history  of 
the  last  forty  years,’  said  MacDonald,  ‘  will  see  that  the  danger 
is  not  too  much  haste,  but  too  little.’ 

His  attitude  on  the  Irish  question  was  : 

‘  Wc  will  do  all  we  can  to  help  to  hasten  to  a  close  this  old 
bad  chapter  of  Irish  relations  with  this  country,  and  we  will 
do  it  in  the  faith  that,  in  closing  that  chapter,  we  are  opening 
one  which  will  be  Iiappier  for  Ireland  and  more  honourable 
to  this  country.  The  word  that  will  go  from  this  House  to 
Ireland  is  that,  in  doing  this  act  of  reparation  to  Ireland, 
Ireland  becomes  free  to  give  what  it  likes  and  to  withhold 
what  it  likes,  and  it  may  give  as  a  gift  the  affection  to  this 
country  that  it  has  always  refused  to  give.’ 

As  to  unemployment,  he  declared  : 

‘  After  all  these  ameliorative  measures  that  have  been 
brought  in,  alien-  all  the  millions  of  pounds  that  have  been 
spent  upon  them,  your  streets  to-day  witness  processions  of 
unemployed,  and  your  official  records  show  that  1,300,000 
people  are  still  requiring  those  ameliorative  measures.’ 

A  Tory  Member  shouted  loudly  :  ‘  What  would  you  do  ?  ’ 
MacDonald’s  answer  was  to  appeal  to  Mr.  Bonar  Law  to  do 
something  to  allay  the  agitation  that  was  gathering  up  in 
connection  with  his  refusal  to  see  the  deputation  of  unem¬ 
ployed  men  who  were  in  London  at  that  time.  The  reference 
was  to  the  ‘  hunger  marchers,’  as  they  were  called,  of  the 
unemployed  in  I.,ondon.  'I’here  had  been  some  indignation 
expressed  by  prominent  Labour  leaders  at  the  treatment  meted 
out  to  the  marchers.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  had  refused  to  see  these 
men  and  had  referred  them  to  the  Minister  of  Labour,  whose 
department  had  to  deal  with  unemployment.  MacDonald 
appealed  to  the  Prime  Minister  not  to  assume  a  merely  ‘  red 
tape  attitude,’  but  to  show  some  imagination,  and  for  once,  in 
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the  circumstances,,  yield  to  tlic  request  and  meet  tlie  marchers' 
deputation. 

The  line  of  attack  taken  by  llu'  (!ons(‘rva(i\'(\s  during  tlie 
election  had  been  to  stir  up  panic  l)y  assoc'iating  the  Labour- 
Party  with  revolution  and  Idoodslu'd.  Russia  ^vas  now,  as 
always,  the  bogey.  'J’lie  Labour  eandidaU's  were  wild  men, 
seeking  to  destroy  the  very  falirie  of' tin'  Stat(\  Many  of  them 
were  alleged  to  b<^  in  llu‘  j)ay  ol'tlu'  Sovi<'t  IM'publie  of  Russia. 
There  is  no  doubt  as  ix'gards  tlu'  ('{leetivc'iu'ss  of  tlios(‘  tactics 
and  the  tremendous  inipiwssiou  that  llu'y  had  on  Macnoualcl. 
Even  he  had  been  called  a,  .Bolslievist,  and  lu^  resented  it  so 
keenly  that. he  devoU'd  tin*  most  important  part  ol' this  sp('.ech 
to  its  rebuttal.  The  best  (hdianx^  is  att;ick,  and  his  attack  was 
a  tu  qiioqiie,  ‘  Who  arc  yon  Tori(\s,  wlio  would  aecus(^  tis  of 
Bolshevism  and  disorder,  I  hav('  uunnoiL's.'  Pointing  to 
Mr.  Ronald  M.c.Ncill  (later  Lord  ( lusluaulun),  lu'  sugge^sted 
that  he  should  rise  and  give  his  t(‘stiiuony  ol'a  slrang<^  behaviour 
in  this  EIousc.  The  rdvrcncc  was,  of  eours(\  to  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  scene  that  took  place  in  tiie  l!ous(‘  o(' (lonuuons  in 
November  1912.  It  was  during  the  'lory  canipaigu  against 
Home  Rule,  'rherc  had  been  a  snap  division,  and  the':  labcral 
Government  had  been  defeated.  A  'Tory  aiiieiidnuait  dealing 
with  a  small  financial  point  in  a  Goveumment  Ihll  had  been 
carried.  The  Tories  had  been  lying  in  wait  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  brought  forward  this  amendment.  Suddenly  a 
‘  snap  '  division  was  rushed,  and  tlie  Government  was  defeated. 
Next  day  Asquith  moved  to  rescind  tlu,‘.  anumdnicnt  that  had 
been  carried.  Then  pandemonium  broke  loose.  The  Con¬ 
servatives  stood  and  howled  in  fury.  The  Speaker  sought  in 
vain  to  still  the  uproar.  The  scene  was  beyond  description. 
The  incoherent  howling  gradually  developed  into  a  continuous 
chant :  ‘  Ad-journ  !  Ad-journ  ! '  shouted  to  a  rhythmical  beat. 
After  many  attempts  to  obtain  order,  the  Speaker  did  the 
only  thing  possible  ;  he  adjourned  the  House.  If  possible, 
the  din  and  angry  altercations  grew  worse,  and  suddenly  a 
huge  Conservative,  the  gigantic  McNeill,  lifted  a  book  from 
the  table  and  hurled  it  across  with  terrific  force  at  Winston 
Churchill.  It  struck  Churchill  full  in  the  face.  The  incident 
shocked  everyone  into  silence.  As  Churchill  made  no  attempt 
to  retaliate,  the  House  slowly  emptied.  The  chief  actor  in 
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that  scene  had  later  been  appointed  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreien  Affairs,  an  office  of  great  responsibility  and  import¬ 
ance  and  was  actually  sitting  beside  the  Prime  Minister  at 
that  moment.  MacDonald  challenged  him  to  rise  in  his  place 
and  tell  the  House  about  that  little  incident.  Then  he  turned 
on  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  What  had  he  done  ?  MacDonald  hoped 
that  he  would  not  shock  constitutionalists  in  the  House  if  he 
read  a  quotation  from  the  Official  Report  in  which  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  had  boasted  that  the  opposition  to  Home  Rule 
had  gone  so  far  that  there  was  in  Ulster  at  that  moment  a 
great  army,’  and  that  army  had  been  formed,  openly  and 
Lowcdly  formed,  for  the  express  purpose  of  resisting  by  arms 
submission  to  a  Dublin  Parliament.  In  reply  to  an  interjec¬ 
tion  from  a  Liberal  Minister,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  had  said  that 
he  gave  his  full  acquiescence  to  this  armed  revolt.  _ 

After  that  effective  reference  to  Conservative  rowdyism, 
MacDonald  went  on  to  point  the  moral. 

‘  In  some  ways,’  he  said,  ‘  these  are  matters  which  one 
would  desire  to  forget.  I  hope  that  we  will  forget  them.  But 
it  is  necessary  sometimes  to  remind  hon.  Members  opposite 
of  their  own  parentage  and  of  their  own  past.  In  those  days 
-one  speaks  seriously  and  feels  seriously— when  I  sat 
opposite  and  saw  the  right  hon.  gentleman  standing  or  srtting 
here,  aiding  and  abetting  that  kind  of  thing,  I  had  visions 
that  these  doctrines  and  that  conduct  might  embarrass  the 
feet  of  those  who  would  be  his  successors.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  then  seemed  to  me  to  be  snipping,  snipping  away 
With  the  shears,  at  those  tender  cords  of  consent,  restraint, 
and  good  sense  that  alone  keep  the  complicated  fabric  of 
civilized  and  international  relationships  together.  1  shatl 
never  be  a  party  to  such  conduct. 

A  loud  guffaw  from  the  Conservative  benches  stopped  him. 
He  turned  towards  the  House  and  intimated  that  he  had  no 
objection  to  the  people  of  the  country  knowing  that  the 
Conservatives  regarded  disorder  as  a  fit  subject  for  laughter. 

In  his  peroration,  he  laid  down  a  course  of  conduct  for  the 
future  both  for  himself  and  the  Party  . 

‘  We  shall  do  our  best  to  state  our  case  in  home_  affairs, 
in  all  their  great  perplexity,  and  in  foreign  affairs  in  their 
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still  greater  perplexity  ;  aiul  I  ask  froiu  you  and  I  know 
that  I  will  get  it—ancl  I  ask  from  tlu-  riglit  hon.  gentleman 
and  his  followers  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  that  fair 
play,  that  generosity  of  treatment,  whieli  no  man  doing' 
his  best  has  ever  been  tlenicd  by  this  House.’ 

Mr.  Bonar  Law,  when  he  n-plied,  had  some  kind  words  to 
say  on  Mr.  MaeJOonald’s  return  to  the  I  louse.  ‘  .Xs  I  looked,’ 
he  said,  ‘  at  thelaecof  the  hon.  gentleman  the  otlna-  day,  though 
I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  agreed  with  him  in  anything,  I 
was  not  sorry  to  see  him  bac’.k  m  this  Housi'.  He  then  made 
a  very  kindly  reference  to  the  generous  behaviour  of  dynes 
on  the  occasion  when  he  was  supers<‘ded  by  MaeDonald  as 
Chairman  of  the  Labour  I’aiiiaineutary  Party.  '  It  showed,  in 
my  opinion,  the  qualities  which  .Lnglishmen  uo,  1  will  not 
give  Englishmen  llie  credit,  because  it  is  men  ol  oiir  race  who 
possess  it  above  all  others  always  display,  and  that  is  the  siiort- 
ing  spirit.’  His  I'cply  to  the  charge  oi  disorderliness  was  that  it 
was  an  old  story,  and  that  MacDonald  was  irlayiug  the  part 
of  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

To  the  new  Labour  Membe-rs,  this  speech  of  MacPonald 
was  regarded  with  some,  disaiipointment.  1  hey^  had  hoped 
that  the  new  leader  would  hav<i  been  much  more  aggressive 
in  his  attack  on  their  opponents.  They  had  tixpected  a  fight¬ 
ing  lead,  abandoning  the  lines  of  convention.  To  those  ardent 
spirits,  it  had  seemed  that  MacDonald,  instead  ol  boldly  un¬ 
furling  the  red  flag  of  Socialism,  had  timidly  hosited  a  white 
flag.  Thus  early  there  were  uuirmurings  and  nuitterings 
behind  the  scenes.  This  was  the  first  shock  to  the  Party. 

Another  was  to  follow  immediately.  It  has  always  been  the 
custom  on  the  first  day  of  the  parliamentary  session,  to  bring 
the  proceedings  to  an  end  after  the  leaders  ol  the  various 
parties  had  delivered  their  speeches.  Arrangements  to  this 
effect  had  been  made  ‘  through  the  usual  channels  ’  lietwccn 
the  parties.  This  led  to  the  first  riwolt.  'I'lm  new  Labour 
Members  had  come  to  Westminster  full  of  a  stern  determina¬ 
tion  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  poor.  I'hcy  were  determined  to 
break  rules  and  conventions  if  they  stood  in  the  waxy  of  that 
high  purpose.  There  was  in  these  early  days,  particularly 
among  the  younger  Members,  an  attitude  of  hostility  towards 
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the  other  two  parties.  They,  therefore,  resented  keenly  the 
arrangement  made  with  them.  Here  was  an  agreement  made 
with  their  political  enemies  which  would  prevent  discussion 
when  the  need  was  urgent  and  clamant.  To  show  their  dis¬ 
approval  of  this  attitucle  of  compromise  they  decided  to  defy 
the  Whips  and  keep  the  debate  going.  So  for  many  hours 
there  followed  a  series  of  the  most  remarkable  maiden  speeches 
ever  heard  in  the  House.  As  the  speakers  were  mostly  Scots, 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  remained  through  the  whole  evening,  and 
declared  later  that  he  had  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it. 

It  was  significant  that  the  Tory  leader  remained,  while  the 
Labour  leader  was  conspicuous  by  his  absence. 


CHAPTER  FIFTEEN 
ig23  AND  ig23 

The  General  Election  of  1922  was  fought  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
on  a  policy  of  Peace  and  Tranquillity.  It  resulted  m  a 
comfortable  Conservative  majority  of  79  over  all  parties. 
The  Conservatives  had  347  seats;  Labour  142  ;  Independent 

Liberals,  64  ;  National  (Lloyd  George)  Liberals,  53  ;  and 
miscellaneous  (including  2  Irish  Nationalists),  9- 

The  first  part  of  the  session  of  Parliainent  which  began 
after  the  Election  of  1922  was  devoted  mainly  to  formal  and 
agreed  questions,  except  for  the  stormy  interlude  by  the  storm- 
troops  from  the  Clyde.  In  the  early  part  of  1923,  the  issues 
were  less  formal.  MacDonald,  writing  m  the  Soaalist  Review, 

June  1923,  says  : 

‘  Whilst  the  work  of  the  Labour  Party  in  Parhanaent  has 
steadily  increased  national  confidence,  whilst  its  contributions 
to  solutions  of  foreign  problems,  finance,  housing,  industrial 
disputes  have  shown  that  it  only 

responsibility,  other  parties  have  become  discreditod  wi  h  aii 
equal  steadiness,  and  they  are  not  unaware  of  their  position. 

Speaking  of  the  Tory  Government,  he  continues  : 

‘  It  lives  by  a  majority  only  and  by  no  other  authority.  It 
is  really  a  puny  thing.  Under  normal  circumstances  it 
would  fall  soon,  and  whilst  it  lasted,  it  would  lose  resect  in 
the  country.  The  circumstances  are  not  normal,  however. 
The  Opposition  benches  are  held  by  three  parties.  ^  a  our 
conduct^  nine-tenths  of  the  work  of  the  OPP.«^^'^^ 
for  House  of  Commons  purposes,  is  recopized  as  til 
Opposition.  Upon  the  confidence  which  it  gams  is  to  depend 

the  future  of  British  politics.’ 

The  article  then  proceeds  to  give  expression  to  MacDonald  s 
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great  fear,  the  fear  that  had  bec'oinc  an  nhsessiou  with  hinij 
that  the  Labour  Party  would  lose  r<‘putation  and  good  name 
by  being  extreme  in  policy  or  In'Iniviour.  J  !e  liad  long  recog¬ 
nized  and  appreciated  tln^  [)nui(ai<\ss  to  paih<‘  ol' the  people,^ 
and  feared  that  the  Labour  Opposition  might  IxTome  the 
victims  of  a  Bolshevik  scairc, 

‘The  weakness/  lu^  wrot(\  "  of' th<‘  Labour  Party  lies  in 
the  fact  that  il  is  a,  ''  R<'d  '{’(‘rror to  du^  minds  of  large 
masses  of  i)eopIc  wlio  know  litth*  al>onl  it,  but  who  read  a 
])r()rusion  of  d(\scri|)tions  of'  it  and  an  ('(pial  prorusion  of 
absurd  criticisms  of  its  imm<‘dia,t('  projcuis,  lik(^  llu‘  Capital 
Levy  and  Socialism  by  an  Act  of' PaiiianKmtd 

He  was  genuinely  anxious  to  sootlu'  tlu'  minds  oriiis  political 
opponents  and  urg<Hl  tlu'  Labour  Mcmilxu's  to  nndize  the 
necessity  of  adopting  a  mont  rcstraiiu'd  and  orchu'ly  Parlia¬ 
mentary  deportment.  1  le  was  int(ais(‘ly  irritat(‘d  by  any  de])ar- 
ture  from  dignity  and  s(matorial  ('orn'ctitmh'  on  th<‘  part  of' the 
younger  and  wilder  ehmumts  of  his  sup]>orters. 

^  The  Labour  Party/  he  sa,ys,  Mias  not  y('t  suffR'icntly 
learned,  perhaps,  what  is  tlu^  most  (‘fhaUive  Parlianientary 
demeanour,  and,  in  its  spirit  ordca.dly  <siriu‘stn(‘ss,  it  may 
sometimes  forget  tlial  a.  poor  a,rgum<ml  or  a,  riuh^  remark 
is  not  worth  noticing,  and  that,  whilst  (hunonstrative 
enthusiasm  may  be  understood  by  those:  wIio  know  all  the 
circumstances,  it  tends  to  antagonize  ptx)[)l(‘  who  read  of  it 
in  the  papers  next  morning/ 

The  Premiership  of  Mr.  Bonar  laiw  was  short-lived.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  his  absence  from  the  Leaxlership  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  to  some  extent  the  cause  of  the  weakness  and 
inactivity  of  the  Government.  In  April  1923  Bonar  Law  was 
a  dying  man,  and  the  question  of  his  .succa^ssor  was  eagerly 
canvassed.  There  were  many  (xiger  aspirants  for  the  post. 
As  far  as  the  Tory  hierarchy  was  concau’mal,  there  was  no 
other  candidate  possible  than  Baldwin.  Indecxl,  tlic  elioice  of 
Baldwin,  which  should  have  caused  amazement,  had  a  sense 
of  inevitability  about  it.  His  sclccliou  wax  not  because  he  was 
the  only  person  who  possessed  the  ability,  popularity,  and 
experience.  Sir  Sidney  Lee  has  pointed  out  that  almost  every 
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Biitish  Premier  since  Pitt  and  Addington  has  been  a  veteran 
of  the  political  stage  whose  name,  features,  and  record  have 
been  familiar  to  the  public  for  many  years.  Outside  the 
.  Conservative  Party,  Baldwin  was  little  known.  He  would  have 
passed  down  Throgmorton  Street  without  a  head  being  turned 
to  sec  him.  Why  then  inevitable  ?  Because,  although  he  was 
not  of  the  Prime  Minister  class,  he  represented  the  remainder 
after  the  obvious  candidates  had  been  eliminated  from  the 
calculation. 

MacDonald  says  of  the  position  at  this  time  : 

‘  Mr.  Bonar  Law  has  resigned,  and  Mr.  Baldwin  reigns  in 
his  stead.  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  Premiership  was  that  of  a  sick 
and  a  sad  man  who  roused  the  feelings  not  of  a  political 
leader,  but  of  a  feted  human  being.  Mr.  Baldwin  is  a  robust 
leader,  who  will  have  to  fight  with  political  weapons.  He 
takes  over  the  old  Government  with  hardly  a  change,  except 
that  Lord  Robert  Cecil  joins  it,  much  to  the  surprise  of  his 
friends,  and  Mr.  McKenna  follows  suit  much  to  the  con¬ 
sternation  of  his.  There  will  obviously  be  no  change  of 
policy.  Lord  Curzon  remains  at  the  Foreign  Office  ;  Mr. 
Bridgcman  at  the  Florae  Office  ;  Sir  Douglas  Hogg  continues 
to  be  chief  legal  adviser.  The  Labour  Party  could  not  wish 
for  a  better  arrangement.  The  Government  stands  for 
reaction  in  mind,  interest,  and  constitutionalism.’ 

To  that  criticism  MacDonald  added  a  defence  of  gradualism 
in  a  statement  of  his  basic  biological  theory,  written  in  that 
political-scientific  jargon  in  which  he  is  so  fond  of  indulging. 

‘  The  strength  of  the  Labour  Party  is  that  it  has  large 
conceptions  of  political  aims  and  purposes.  It  relates  life 
to  political  action  ;  it  has  ideals  which  it  embodies  in  Parlia¬ 
mentary  policy  ;  it  thinks  of  the  whole  community  and  sub¬ 
ordinates  interests  and  functions  to  the  common  well-being  ; 
it  regards  society  as  a  unity.  It  is  a  living  Party,  a.nd  its 
influence  upon  institutions  is  to  transform  them  into  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  distinctive  ideas  and  aspirations  of  these  times. 
We  live  in  a  creative  age,  and  the  Labour  Party  holds  in  its 
principles  and  outlook  the  sources  and  the  channels  of  the 
creative  impulse.’ 
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The  ‘Peace  and  Tra,iKiiullity  ’  \Hr]\vy  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
having  so  fhr  siuxaTdcd,  it  \va,s  assmiKxl  that  there  would 
be  no  disturbaiK'c  of  llu^  I)()litieal  w<‘a,tlu‘r  lor  some  years. 
Everything  looked  so  slal>l<\  Tlunx^  st'enuxl  no  need  for^ 
making  a  change.  No  pr(X'ed(‘nl  <'xisls  ior  wluit  Mr,  Stanley 
Baldwin  did  at  this  time,  hut  no  otu^  who  knows  him  will 
fail  to  see  how  characteristic  tlu'  acMion  was  of  the  man. 
Never  before  has  a  Prime  Minist('r  with  such  a.  majority,  a 
united  party,  a  strong  organization  and  great  persona,!  popm 
larity,  thrown  everything  in  the  wild  gamhh'  of  a.  (ieucral 
Election.  Yet  this  is  what  Mr.  Stanley  Baldwin  did  in  1923. 
Why  did  he  do  it?  lie  did  it  Ix'cansc'  in  (xn*ta,in  n^spects  his 
character  is  unkpic.  Again  and  again  in  tlu^  ('otirse  of  his 
political  career,  lie  has  lak(m  a,  coiirs<‘  in  which  succ'css  could 
not  possibly  have  been  ron\s<‘(m  and  riskcxl  all  on  a  question 
of  principle.  More  lha,n  oiux'.  wlu'n  tin*  viohmt  r<xu'tionaries 
who  form  so  large  a  s(u:tion  of  his  Party  have  Ixxm  hounding 
him  on  to  a  certain  action,  h<^  has  stood  (iian  and,  cdnilhuiging 
every  consequence,  has  followtxl  tlu^  dic'tat(\s  ol'his  conscience. 

This  was  one  such,  insta,n('e.  Although  his  ('olhaigues  would 
have  counselled  his  taking  advantag<'.  of  tlu'  '  pcaice  and 
tranquillity’  programme,  he  would  hav<‘  noiu'  of  it.  lie  was 
genuinely  distressed  with  the  gix'at  mass  of  uiuuuploymcnt. 
He  watched  the  bhick  line  cnx-ping  up  ilu*  ('hart  with  a,uxiely 
and  misgiving.  When  he  mad(^  up  his  mind  that  a  change 
of  policy  was  necessary,  he  took  the  line  that  all  his  friends 
advised  him  to  abandon,  lie  had  conu‘  d(dinit(dy  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  Protection  was  th(‘  only  nmuxly  wdiit'h  would  help 
unemployment.  In  tlie  i()2',.>  dexOion,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  had 
given  a  pledge  that,  except  for  small  linnUxl  nuxisnr(\s  of  safe¬ 
guarding,  there  would  be  no  ProUxiion  in  tlu‘  cx)ming  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Baldwin,  feeling  himsdfhampenxl  by  this  pledge, 
went  to  the  King  and  asked  for  a  dissolution. 

Mr.  Baldwin  had  not  been  dcfcat(xl  in  Tkirliameut ;  lie  had 
a  majority  ;  and  the  Government  had  not  yet  been  a  year  in 
office.  The  King  was,  therefore,  advised  that  Mr.  Baldwin’s 
request  was  without  precedent  and  unconstitutional,  and 
refused  to  grant  it,  Mr.  Baldwin  was,  howevcu',  determined 
that  he  must  have  a  mandate  for  Protection,  in  order  to 
survive  a  winter  of  unemployment.  He  put  before  His  Majesty, 
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it  is  said,  ‘  a  resolution  of  the  whole  Cabinet  supporting  the 
appeal  of  the  Prime  Minister.’  His  request  was  then  granted. 

On  13  November  1923  he  stood  up  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and,  to  the  surprise  of  a  crowded  and  excited  audience, 
declared  that  Parliament  would  be  dissolved  forthwith, 
because  he  ‘  could  not  attempt  to  steer  the  country  through 
the  winter  of  1924  without  an  instrument  that  was  not  permis¬ 
sible  under  the  Bonar  Law  pledge.’  As  the  issue,  as  far  as 
the  Conservatives  and  Liberals  were  concerned,  was  Free  Trade 
or  Protection,  the  two  dissentient  wings  of  the  Liberal  Party 
joined,  and  a  joint  manifesto  was  issued  by  them  with  the 
signature  of  Mr.  Ijloyd  George  below  that  of  Mr.  Asquith. 

To  fight  two  General  Elections  in  twelve  months  would  tax 
the  financial  resources  of  the  wealthiest  party.  The  Labour 
party  is  a  very  poor  party  financially.  It  is  the  only  political 
party  that  publishes  a  full  list  of  subscriptions  and  donations 
to  its  political  fund.  It  has  never  had  the  large  resources  which 
the  other  parties  derive  from  the  sale  of  titles  and  honours. 
The  subscription  of  the  average  Conservative  to  the  Party  Fund 
is  an  insurance  premium  against  the  risk  of  economic  change. 
The  present  system  has  given  him  his  position  and  privileges ; 
naturally,  he  is  no  hurry  to  alter  it.  The  contribution  of  the 
Socialist  to  his  Party  is  a  freewill  offering  to  help  to  achieve  the 
very  political  and  economic  changes  which  the  Conservative 
is  using  every  effort  to  prevent.  Broadly  speaking,  th?  Con¬ 
servative  depends  on  the  donations  of  the  wealthy  ;  the  Labour 
Party  on  the  pence  of  the  poor.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Conservative  Headquarters  were  ‘  banking  ’  on  the  poverty  of 
the  Labour  Party  to  handicap  it  heavily  in  the  costly  struggle. 

MacDonald  threw  himself  into  the  election  campaign  with 
energy  and  enthusiasm.  He  realized  that  great  issues  were  at 
stake.  He  made  a  speech  at  Bristol.  He  claims  to  have  made 
his  first  public  speech  at  Bristol,  but  he  has  given  several  other 
towns  that  distinction.  He  had  a  tumultuous  welcome  there. 
His  peroration,  with  its  picturesque  metaphor,  was  particularly 
effective.  He  recalled  his  former  visit. 

‘This  is  1923,  and  I  stand  here  with  this  wonderful, 
moving  crowd  in  front  of  me.  In  1885,  I  stood  in  a  public 
place  in  Bristol,  and  three  people  came  to  listen.  Ah  ! 
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who  will  say  that,  thctr  is  n<a  somethin, like  tlu^  huger  of 
Providence  in  all  this.  And  how  little  tlm  othm-  side  under¬ 
stand  us  :  how  little.  !  I  low  small  is  the  visum  that  they 
direct  upon  us  !  We,  the  expression  of  a  g.vat  uprising 
of  the  humau  spirit,  never  old,  never  satislied,  never  hnding 
a  permanent  habitation  in  any  of  the  stable  habitations 
that  men  build,  but  always  like  the  Bedouin,  sleepiu.g  in  tents 
that  he  folds  up  in  the  morniu.g  in  oi-der  to  .u'o  on  his  pilgrim¬ 
age.  But,  my  friends,  1  see  no  end  of  the  jourimy.  Wo  have 
amie,  we  shall  journey,  and  we  shall  ,go,  and  our  children 
coming  after  us  will  ,go  on  with  their  journey,  and  their 
children  will  ,go  on  with  theirs.  And,  my  friends,  what  you 
and  I  have  to  take  ea,re  is  that  the  journey  is  both  onward  and 
upward/ 

In  this  election,  427  laihoiir  candi(ial<\s  went  to  tin'  poll  on 
6  December  1923,  and  191  were  surccsySwl.  'I'ln'  l(»tal  Labour 
vote  went  up  to  44vl7/’)7^)"  MarDotiald  was  la'lurned  a.i!;aiufor 
Aberavom  -this  time  with  a  majority  of  . 1000.  1 'he  Liberals 

did  not  pul  up  a  candidate'  against  him  ;  In'  had  4I  sti  aii»'lu  fight 
with  a  Conservative. 

Although  M,a,c;i)ona!d  1(h!  a  Party  which  was  now  neaiiy 
one-third  of  llu’:  Ilous(‘  of  (toiumons  and  was,  inched,  the 
second  Party  in  the  liousc'  in  point  of  si7a\  tin.  icsult  of  the 
election  was  a  deadlock,  as  will  Ix'  scam  ii'om  tlu‘  following 


1  (ilex 

Mcjiiherx 

Conservatives  , 

2f)H 

Labour  . 

■  'b:H7d57i) 

<!)' 

Liberals  . 

1  f,B 

Others  . 

'  B 

615 

None  of  the  three  parlic^s  had  a  majority.  I  hc"  rejection 
of  Socialism  by  the  elecUu's  was  nnu'h  nion'  cnupluitic  than 
that  of  Protection.  In  the  House  ol  Commons,  there  were 
igi  Labour  Members  against  424  of  the  oilier  parti(‘S.  Ihus 
a  Labour  Government  would  be  powcnic'ss  to  pass  any  measure, 
unless  it  could  persuade  a  considerable  number  ol  its  424 
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nnnonents  to  vote  with  it.  This  meant  coalition,  either 
tPmoorarily,  as  individual  Bills  were  brought  forward,  or  as  a 
met  for  the  duration  of  the  Parliament.  Labour,  therefore 
unable  to  ioin  with  the  Conservatives,  was  thus  at  the  mercy  of 
■  the  Liberals.  Mr.  Asquith  was  the  deciding  factor.  But  he, 
too  was  in  a  dilemma.  He  had  to  estimate  the  balance  of 
adjutage.  There  were  three  possible  alternatives.  He  could 
support  either  laibour  or  Conservative,  or  make  a  bid  for 
office  himself,  relying  on  Conservative  support. 

In  the  panic  fear  that  was  stirred  up  when  the  result  of  the 
Section  was  known,  several  influential  newspapers  besought 
Asouith  to  lak<^  office  and  save  the  country  from  revolution. 
The'  alarmed  at  the  thought  that  the  reversion 

of  the  office  oi"  Prime  Minister  should  go  to  a  Socialist, 
denouBM-d  as  «a«  who  would  undermiue  the 

Coustitulioii.  U  wet  furlhcr  ;  it  appealed  to  the  ^“8  “ 
ignore  Conslitutional  praclicx^  by  sending  for  Mr.  Asquith, 
ffistead  of  Mr.  MacDonald  ;  and  Mr.  Baldwin  was  implored  to 
bring  his  Party  to  tin;  support  of  a  Liberal-Conservative 

^^DiT  sudden  chance  of  tiirming  a  Government  came  as  a 
surpriso  to  the  Labour  Party  and  caught  it  unprepared.  Few 
meL)ers  of  tlu^  Party  can  have  hoped  that  Labour  would  be 
offered  the  rein.s  of  Government  for  years  to  come.  True  they 
had  dreamed  of  a  SocitUIst  Government  some  day,  but  it 
was  an  ideal  to  be  realized  in  the  distant  f 
MacDonald.  'I’o  him  a  Labour  Government  had  been  just 
round  the  cormn-.  1  le  must  have  seen  it  as  imminent,  and,  as 
there  was  Hum  no  rival  for  the  throne,  have  visualized  Mms^lf 
as  Prime  Minister.  Again  and  again  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Parliamentary  Iialiour  Party,  he  would  allude  to  the  time  when 
Laborwcnild  be  the  Government  of  ffie  day.  It  was  a  reward 
for  faithful  service,  and  lie  would  add  an 

in  o.hc^ 

by  Mr.  Bonar  Law  at  Glasgow  just  before  the  1922  election 
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in  advocating  the  break-up  of  the  Coalition  Government  was 
that,  while  such  a  coalition  was  necessary  when,  during  the 
War,  a  great  national  effort  was  being  made,  and  unity  in  a 
common  cause  was  essential,  now  that  the  War  was  over  and- 
domestic  questions  came  once  more  to  be  discussed,  it  were 
better  to  revert  to  the  traditional  Party  divisions.  The  reason 
he  gave  was  significant.  It  was  that  the  two-party  system  made 
Labour  inevitably  the  alternative  government.  The  risk  of 
its  becoming  the  Government  of  the  country,  he  thought, 
must  be  avoided  at  all  costs,  and  the  only  way  to  prevent  it 
was  to  dissolve  the  Coalition  Government  and  return  to  three 
parties.  Bonar  Law’s  fears  were  reali/.ixl  one  year  later,  much 
to  the  dismay  and  alarm  of  his  Party. 

The  Socialists  have  always  diiclared  that  thm-c  were  really 
only  two  Parties — the  Socialist  and  the  Cajutalist — and  their 
policy  has  been  to  drive  Liberals  and  'Fories  into  one  Party. 
That  Bonar  Law  saw  the  clangei'  of  making  laibour  the 
alternative  Government  is  a  tribute  to  his  I'oresight  and 
shrewdness. 

One  important  fact  did  not  cscujie  MacDonald.  He 
realized  perfectly  that  those  4,347,379  electors  who  voted  for 
Labour  in  1923  were  not  all  Socialists.  A  great  many  of  those 
votes  were  cast  in  constituencies  where  there  was  no  Liberal 
candidate,  and  many  Liberals  voted  for  tlu;  Labour  candidate, 
however  much  they  might  object  to  his  .Socialism.  They  had 
to  weigh  their  fear  of  Protection  against  their  liuir  of  .Socialism. 
Even  in  three-cornered  contests,  where  a  rc:gular  Liberal 
candidate  was  standing  against  a  Conservat  ivc  and  a  Socialist, 
the  zealous  Free  Trade  Liberal  might  cast  hi.s  vote  for  the 
Labour  man  if  he  thought  that  the  Liberal  was  not  strong 
enough  to  keep  out  the  Protectionist  Conservative.  Then 
there  were  other  issues,  notably  Peace  and  Temperance,  which 
might  account  for  some  of  the  votes  given  to  Labour  nominees. 
The  effect  of  all  this  was  to  confirm  MacDonald  in  a  policy 
more  reformist  and  Liberal  than  drastic  and  revolutionary. 

Although  the  General  Election  had  gone  against  him,  Mr. 
Baldwin  decided  to  remain  in  office  and  await  defeat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  presented  a  King’s  Speech  that  was 
like  the  last  will  and  testament  of  an  optimist  who  had  died 
bankrupt.  A  vote  of  no  confidence  was  moved  on  17  January 
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.  The  trial  of  the  Baldwin  Government  lasted  through 
three  days  of  keen  debate.  Labour  and  Liberals  joined 
forces,  and  the  Conservative  Ministry  was  condemned  by 
028  votes  to  2  >^6,  a  decisive  majority  of  72.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  Mr.' Baldwin  announced  the  resignation  of  the 

Government.  ,  .  ,  ,  ... 

The  King  had  been  advised  that  constitutional  practice 

demanded  that  the  leader  of  the  next  largest  party  be  asked 
to  form  a  Government.  This  meant  the  offer  of  the  Premier¬ 
ship  to  MacDonald.  The  summons  of  the  King  to  MacDonald 
to  present  himself  at  Buckingham  Palace  was  a  landmark  in 
British  history.  'The  Premiership  was  the  greatest  gift  in  the 
power  of  the  King  to  offer  and  the  highest  and  most  coveted 
honour  to  which  any  citizen  could  aspire.  It  was  not  because 
MacDonald  was  of  working-class  origin  that  the  offer  was 
unique  Many  poor  men  had  risen  to  positions  of  eminence 
in  this  and  other  lands.  The  poor-man-famous  has  become 
almost  a  commonplace  during  the  last  decade.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  a  poor  man’s  son,  who  rose  to  be,  at  one  time,  the 
greatest  figure  in  Europe,  is  an  example.  What  made 
MacDonald’s  case  distinctive  was  the  fact  that  he,  a  declared 
Socialist  should  have  been  offered  the  highest  office  m  a 
Monarchical  S  tatc.  He  was  selected  as  representing  the  Labour 
Party,  and  that  Party  had  been  pledged  by  conference  after 
conference  to  revolutionary  change.  A  Socialist  Common¬ 
wealth  was  its  declared  objective. 

One  clear  indication  that  the  event  was  unexpected  was  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  provision  made  for  it  by  the  Labour 
Party.  Remarkable,  and  with  far-reachmg  consequences  was 
the  fact  that  MacDonald  went  to  Buckingham  Palace  at  ffie 
summons  of  the  King  with  an  absolutely^  free  hand  No 
commitments  of  Labour  Party  Conferences  bound  him  m  any 
way.  Since  the  founding  of  the  Labour  Party  m  1900,  the 
question  of  the  Monarchy  had  never  been  discussed.  Although 
on  almost  every  other  subject  the  policy  of  the  Party  h  d 
been  discussed,  the  question  of  Republicanism  had  never  been 
raised.  This  omission  was  probably  due  to  the  theory  th 
this  was  one  of  those  questions  which,  ^ke  religion  ^houW  be 
avoided,  lest  its  discussion  might 

in  the  Party.  In  this  country,  the  Monarchical  system 
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extremely  popular  5  it  <‘OTii]iur(‘s  lti\ouKil)Iy  witli  1 1  tsidencies 
ia  many  other  coimtru's.  M,or('ovc.r,  the  (piestion  did  not 

arise  in  any  urgency  in  those  days. 

Although  not  speciiieally  embcKlied  in  arlieles  in  their, 
creed,  the  Socialist  attitmle  may  hr.  fairly  summarized  as 
follows  :  They  regard  Monarchy  liased,  as  it  is,  on  the  heredi¬ 
tary  principle  as  an  amu'hroiusm.  I  o  tin  m  it.  is  a  louiantic 
and  picturesciue  survival  of  the  pre-demoeratie  a.ge.  .Having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  the  numlx'r  ol‘  monarrhs  in  Ihiropc 
has  decreased  in  recent  years  from  eightei-n  to  ten,  they  believe 
that  the  ultimate  suhstitiition  ol  a  ( to-opei  at  n  r  ( lonnnoiiwcalth 
for  the  Monarchical  State  is  inevitable. 

Not  only  was  MacDonald  not  committed  by  his  position 
as  leader  to  any  course  of  action,  but  he  was  himseU'ddinitely 
opposed  to  any  immediate  drastic  change,  political,  economic 
or  constitutional. 
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What  was  the  position  of  the  Labour  Party,  and  what  was 
the  view  of  MacDonald  ?  Should  he  accept  office  under 
the  conditions  of  minority  revealed  by  the  election  ?  There  was 
some  difference  of  opinion.  The  essence  of  democracy  is  rule 
by  the  majority,  and  the  majority  had  declared  against  Labour. 
Socialist  speakers  are  in  the  habit  of  referring  to  Liberals  and 
Conservative  as  being  really  in  one  party.  At  least,  it  can 
truly  be  said  that  they  both  support  and  defend  a  capitalist 
order  of  society,  to  the  overthrow  of  which  the  Labour  Party, 
year  after  year  in  conference  assembled,  has  definitely  pledged 
itself.  For  such  an  overthrow  this  General  Election  had  given 
no  mandate.  The  aggregate  vote  for  the  continuance  of 
capitalism  had  been  overwhelming. 

Mrs.  Mary  Agnes  Hamilton,  the  well-known  novelist  and 
ex-Member  of  Parliament,  who  was  in  the  inner  circle  of  the 
Labour  Party  at  the  time,  has  told  of  an  incident  that  throws 
a  strong  light  on  MacDonald’s  view  as  to  Labour  taking  office. 
As  he  was  the  only  possible  Labour  Prime  Minister  at  the 
time,  his  view  could  hardly  be  called  impartial. 

‘  On  the  Monday  that  followed  Thursday’s  declaration  of 
the  poll,’  she  writes,  ‘  an  informal  luncheoii  took  place,  at 
which  there  were  present  a  fairly  representative  collection  of 
those  who  claim  to  express  the  mind  of  the  Party.  Before 
MacDonald  arrived,  opinions  were  mainly  against  taking  on. 
Now,  it  appeared,  was  the  chance  to  form  a  Tory-Liberal 
combination  against  Labour,  which  would  enable  the  issue 
for  the  future  to  be  quite  clear — Socialism  versus  anti- 
Socialism — an  ideal  position  for  the  propagandist.  Our 
strength  on  the  platform  had  been  that  we  could  always 
attack,  need  never  defend.  Were  we  to  go  in,  we  shoul 
expose  a  long  front  to  criticism  ;  we  could  no  longer  point 
to  the  failures  of  others  and  say  how  much  better  we  could 
do.  The  only  argument  for  taking  on  that  anyone  produced 
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was  for  a  purely  spectacular  action — a  King’s  speech 
comprising  a  Socialist  declaration,  on  which  we  should 
at  once  go  out.  This  was  hailed  with  approbation.  There 
was  eloquence,  enthusiasm,  conviction.  Mr.  MacDonald 
appeared.  For  a  few  moments  he  listened.  Then  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  riddle  this  case  with  such  effect  that  its  exponents 
had,  almost  while  he  was  speaking,  crossed  over,  most  of 
them  with  the  belief  that  they  had,  in  facU,  becui  there  all  the 
time.  To  stay  out  for  the  sake  of  a  strong  phuform  position 
was  mere  cowardice  ;  to  go  in  for  the  sake  of  coming  out, 
worse— a  ftrtuous  gesture.  To  run  up  a  Hag  in  order  idiat  it 
should  be  shot  away,  with  the  knowledge'  in  our  own  minds 
and  in  those  of  our  opponents  that  it  was  to  be  shot  away,  was 
the  emptiest  form  of  play-acting.  our  responsibilities 

confined  to  words  f  Were  llun'c  not  things  to  bt;  done  that 
needed  doing,  and  that  wo,  knew  how  to  do  i’  klverything 
hinged  upon  a  European  settlement  ;  was  it  not  a  primary 
duty  to  try  to  secure  it  ?  Moreover,  ai)art  from  that,  would 
we  kindly  consider  what  was  to  happ<m  to  tin;  Party  if  it 
refused.  It  would  lose  even  the  ()j)position.’ 

That  these  particular  rcasoms  should  luivc;  converted  the 
company  was  a  tribute  not  so  muc.li  to  tlu;  W(;ight  or  validity 
of  the  argument  as  to  the  forceful  personality  of'  the  advocate. 
Every  point  might  well  have  been  challenged.  For  there  would 
be  no  strong  platform  position  if  the  Labour  Party  luid  refused 
the  King’s  offer  to  take  office.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to 
explain  to  the  average  audience  why  His  Majesty’s  gracious 
offer  had  been  refused.  The  average  elector,  not  being  a 
Socialist,  would  regard  such  an  invitation  as  a  great  honour 
and  would  not  understand  and  appreciate  such  a  refusal.  On 
the  larger  issue,  the  Socialist  would  not  regard  refusal  as 
cowardice,  but  acceptance  as  surrender.  ‘  To  run  up  a  flag 
in  order  that  it  should  be  shot  away  would  be  the  emptiest  form 
of  play-acting,  says  MacDonald.  Here  the  metaphor  has  got 
out  of  hand.  Flags  are  hoisted  to  declare  to  what  side  the 
combatant  belongs.  To  hoist  no  flag  is  cowardice  ;  to  hoist 
an  enemy’s^flag  is  treachery.  Moreover,  the  alleged  ‘  call  from 
the  people  for  Labour  to  form  a  Government  was  somewhat 
equivocal  when  four  of  the  electors  were  saying  ‘  Come,’  while 
ten  were  emphatically  saying  ‘  Go.’ 
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Meanwhile,  there  were  these,  and  they  not  the  least  im¬ 
portant  members  of  the  Labour  Party,  who  advised  MacDonald 
to  accept  office.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  now  Lord  Passfield,  held 
that  the  first  duty  of  an  Opposition  was  to  be  always  ready 
to  form  an  alternative  Ministry.  Otherwise  he  thought  coali¬ 
tion  was  inevitable,  and  to  that  he  was  opposed.  He  held  the 
view  that  the  Labour  Party  should  face  its  own  responsibility 
as  ‘  the  alternative  Government  ’  alone  without  seeking  the 
aid  of  any  other  party.  The  advice  of  Mr.  Clifford  Allen, 
now  Lord  Allen  of  Hurtwood,  to  MacDonald  on  this  question 
is  interesting  in  view  of  their  subsequent  relationship.  He 
had  been  a  conscicnlious  objector  during  the  War,  had- been 
chairman  ol  the  I.L.P.,  and  was  a  rather  ethereal,  sentimental 
‘  up-lift  ’  Socialist.  He.  Iiad  always  sought  MacDonald’s  friend¬ 
ship.  MacDonald  offiuxul  hitn  a  peerage  for  services  rendered 
during  the  crisis,  and  In;  amaze.tl  his  former  friends  by  taking 
it.  He,  too,  was  all  fur  taking  office  and  discussing  the  question 
as  to  how  in  the  circumstances  Labour  might  use  power. 

‘  We  could  not,’  he  declared,  ‘  accept  office  on  any  kind 
of  irrranged  suffia-ance:.  Since  we  should  be  a  Minority 
Govcrnmenl,  in  no  (ircuinstanccs  must  we  pretend  that 
we  were  forming  a  normal  Government  with  the  intention 
of  carrying  on  for  a  long,  undefined  period  of  time  until 
chance  and  misfortune  discredited  us,  as  it  does  most 
Governments  ])oss(;ssed  oven  of  a  full  majority.  We  must  only 
take  office  with  a  dciinitc  and  publicly  declared  design — 
namely,  that  we  will  form  a  purely  temporary  and  emergency 
Government  for  a  few  months  to  deal  with  two  or  three 
selected  urgent  questions  such  as  Unemployment  and  the 
Euroi^ean  chaos.  The  War  Debt  could  be  submitted  to  a 
Commission.  We  should  state  that,  when  these  subjects  had 
been  dealt  with  during  the  first  few  months,  we  should  bring 
before  Parlianumt  further  important  Socialist  measures,  and 
appeal  to  the  country  upon  them,  if  defeated.’ 

Mr.  H.  N.  Brailsford  was  at  the  time  editor  of  the  New 
Leader,  the  official  organ  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  informed  and  brilliant  political  writers 
of  the  day.  In  an  article,  he  strongly  urged  Mr.  MacDonald 
to  take  office,  although  that  would  entail  some  sort  of  working 
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arrangement  with  Mr.  Ascjuith.  Suclt  an  ai  rang(ancnt  would 
be  difficult,  but  Mr.  Brailsford  tlionglit  it  unavoidahlo.  The 
article  was  really  a  brief  but  brilliant  and  .searching  analysis 
of  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  minority  government,  of. 
which  MacDonald  was  to  ha\c  sad  exi><'riene<^  on  two  occasions. 

‘  A  calm  decision  of  this  issue,’  he  wrote,  ‘  must  turn  on  an 
examination  of  the  conditions  under  which  we  should  have,  to 

work.  Of  the  ordinary  handicai)s  wet  need  say  nothing . the 

hostility  of  the  City,  the  venom  of  tin;  Press,  the  seepticLsm  of 
the  Civil  Service.  'I'liese  w(;  should  have-  to  face,  even  with  a 
great  majority.  But  how  far  can  W(^  go  if,  at  any  moment,  the 
vote  of  Liberals  and  'I'ories  may  upsc't  ns  ?  It  is  idle  to  invent 
fairy-tale  programmes.  We  cannot  hgisIat<C)y  d(;cree.  Time 
mu.st  be  consumed  on  Lstimates  and  on  the  wearisome  detail 
of  Committ(X’;  work.  A  minority  cannot  mala;  a  dictatorial 
use  of  the  closure.  For  any  wich;  and  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gramme,  it  will  not  sultu'e  that  Lilxnals  should  refrain  from 
Votc.s  of  No  Confidcma;.  W(;  must  lx;  abh;  to  lax'kon  on  a 
measure  of  goodwill.  1 1  is  easy  to  say  that  we  cont(nnpIa,t<;  no 
arrangements.  Face  to  hux;  with  Liberals,  sid(;  by  side  with 
them,  our  Party  would  hav<;  to  realize;  that  th(;y  t(X)  have  llieir 
point  of  view,  their  interests  that  must  lx;  ix»usidered.  Wo 
shall  be  every  hour  at  their  imercy  ;  th(;y  will  either  collabor¬ 
ate  or  wreck.  The  possibilities  ol'  w'r<;cking  are;  subtle  and 
various.  It  would  not  disconcert  us  if  laberals  and  Tories 
combined  to  defeat  some  humane;  provision  for  the  Un¬ 
employed,  the  aged,  or  the  children  ;  we  could  go  to  the 
country  on  that.  But  suppose  tluit,  whil<;  we  weix;  [tainfully 
balancing  our  Budget,  they  rushed  in  with  ;i  motion  to 
abolish  the  sugar  tax  ?  Everything  turns  on  the  length  of  our 
term  of  office  and  the  extent  of  our  programme.  To  talk  of 
ignoring  the  Liberals  and  refusing  any  understanding  with 
them  seems  to  me  difficult,  if  we  arc  (;ont(;inplating  as  much  as 
six  or  eight  months  of  office.  If  we  are  going  to  walk  down 
this  long  road,  we  should  have  to  carry  them  with  us, 
halting,  limping,  and  breathless  perhaps,  but  not  jostling  or 
tripping.  With  any  weighty  programme  on  our  backs,  we 
should  soon  find  ourselves  consciously  drtifting  our  Bills  with 
the  fear  of  Mr.  Asquith  before  our  eyes.  Would  he  object 
to  this  or  jib  at  that  ?  Then  out  it  must  go.’ 
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AT  BUClCmCHAM  PALACE 

The  attendance  of  the  Labour  Leader  at  Buckingham  Palace 
was  an  event  of  national  importance,  an  incident  of 
historical  interest.  He  was  received  in  audience  by  the  King 
alone.  MacDonald  had  not  met  King  George  before  and  has 
told  of  the  inipres.sion  made,  upon  him  by  that  memorable  first 
interview.  'I’o  the  King,  too,  the.  meeting  was  of  great  interest 
as  the  beginning  ol'  a  lunv  m  :)..  .1  n  the  long  line  of  his  dynasty, 
no  reigning  monarch  ha.d  rca-.eived  in  friendly  consultation  a 
subject  ])rolessing  ])olicie.s  and  opinions  so  opposed  to,  and, 
indeed,  subvan-.sive:  of,  the  whole  system  of  which  he  was  the 
symbol.  As  Ma,eDonald  was  j)ersonally  unknown  to  him,  the 
impression  the  King  had  formed  of  him  had  been  built  up 
from  the  Press  and  from  his  own  advisci's.  As  neither  source 
was  friendly  (ather  to  MacDonald  or  to  the  Labour  Party,  it 
may  readily  be  inferred  that  the  King  looked  forward  to  his 
interview  with  the  T.eachu-  of  that  Party  with  some  misgiving. 

MacDonald  has  described  how  overwhelmed  he  was  by  the 
King’s  gracious  attitude.  The  King  had  already  known  several 
Labour  haulers.  Indeed,  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  Mr.  Clynes, 
and  others  had  held  oiriec.  'I'hesc  had  belonged  to  the  Trade 
Union  section  of  the  Laboiu’  Party,  had  been  artisans,  manual 
workers.  MacDonald  was  different.  He  was  better  educated, 
had  travelled  more  widely,  and  belonged  to  the  section  of 
black-coated  workcu's  whic;h  form  the  lower  middle  class.  There 
was  one  other  difference  that  marked  MacDonald  out  from 
these  leaders.  'While  Henderson  and  Clynes  were  proud  of 
their  association  with  the  working  class,  MacDonald  was  rather 
ashamed  of  it.  He  was  keenly  anxious  that  he  should  not  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  working  man  and  sought  to  forget  his 
humble  origin  and  plebeian  affiliations. 

The  uniqueness  of  this  interview  made  it  embarrassing  for 
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both.  His  one  object  was  to  nnnove  from  the  nuncl  ol  the  King 
the  natural  anxiety  witli  which  he.  rci^ardcd  (he  advent:  ol  a 
Labour  Government.  He  had  to  assun-  tli<'  King  that  he 
nnnreriated  the  ureat  resnoasibility  which  was  about  to  be, 
placed  upoi.  him  A  born  enurlicr,  u-i.h  Ibnl  .l.-rcrcce  wU* 
he  had  inherited  from  his  Highland  auceslry,  lie  sought  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  King.  1  Us  lirst  words  answered  the 
question  as  to  what  change  the  new  situation  would  involve. 
The  King  was  assured  that  the  coming  of  a  Lalxuir  Govern¬ 
ment  would  not  make  any  change  wliatcc  ci .  1  hei  c  tu'cd  be  no 

misgiving  as  to  his  personal  loyally  to  tin'  1  In  out.  oi  as  to  his 
determination  to  maintain  tlu'  high  trathtion  ol  the  1  lemier- 
ship.  This  attitude  of  MacHonaUl  relieved  the  King's  anxiety. 
The  absorption  of  a  score  of  Labour  leaders  into  society  did 
not  mean  the  same  as  the  elevation  of  a  class  and  did  not  call 
for  the  breaking  down  ol  all  the  barriers  of  social  jireslige.  As 
it  turned  out,  few  oi  MaeDouahl  s  colleagues  sluuttl  Ins  s<.)(.ial 
ambition.  Some  break  in  the  social  caste  was  inevitable,  but 
MacDonald’s  attitude  made  the  change  small  and  easy.  It 
was  a  great  relief  to  the  King  to  find  that  his  new  Prime  M  inister 
would  maintain  to  the  full  the  traditional  routine  of  C<ourt 
dress  and  ritual. 

The  position  of  the  King,  the  institution  ol  the  (anut,  the 
patronage,  the  inliueucc,  were  to  remain  as  if  the  diangc  of 
Government  had  been  from  one  of  the  old  iiartie.s  to  the  other. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that,  in  (he  e.xceptional  circum¬ 
stances,  a  change  would  have  been  diflicull  to  resist,  had 
MacDonald  demanded  it.  The  King  would  have  been  willing 
to  make  some  concession  of  the  traditional  routine,  some  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  official  ceremonial  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a 
situation  for  which  there  were  no  precedents.  But  MacDonald 
made  no  request  of  that  kind.  To  do  so  would  have  gone  far 
to  destroy  the  impression  that  he  wished  the  King  to  form. 
Although  his  acceptance  of  high  office  was  an  innovation  in 
form,  he  had  to  convince  the  King  that  it  would  not  be  so  in 
fact.  He  was  just  a  Prime  Minister  like  the  others  and  would 
follow  the  tradition  of  Pitt  and  Palnrerston,  Disraeli  and 
Gladstone.  He  doubtless  assured  His  Mtijesty  that  he  was  no 
wild  extremist  and  that  he  would  prove  his  loyalty  and  fidelity 
by  his  conduct.  He  could  readily  give  a  pledge  that  his 
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Government  would  attempt  no  hare-brained  adventures,  no 
wild-cat  schemes,  while  he  remained  in  office. 

In  describing  his  first  interview  with  the  King,  MacDonald 
has  told  that  His  Majesty  was  greatly  concerned  on  one  point, 
which  he  regarded  as  of  some  importance.  Although  he  might 
well  have  misgivings  as  to  the  political  tenets  of  his  new 
Ministers,  it  was  not  that  that  troubled  him.  It  was  whether 
the  Labour  Ministers  would  wear  Court  dress.  There  was  one 
Member  of  the  Labour  Party  whose  advent  to  Cabinet  rank 
the  King  regarded  with  some  concern,  as  he  was  considered  the 
most  extreme  of  the  Ministers.  Wheatley  was  the  leader  of 
those  Socialists  from  the  Clyde  whose  coming  to  Westminster 
had  caused  so  much  misgiving.  Would  he  conform  to  the 
etiquette  of  the  Court  and  wear  the  appropriate  dress  ?  This, 
says  MacDonald,  iilhxl  the  mind  of  the  King  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  else.  He  reassured  His  Majesty  that  Wheatley  would 
assent  to  all  that  was  essential  in  the  circumstances. 

In  this  comuu'lion,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  Wheatley’s  own 
story  of  .his  first  interview  with  the  King.  He  was  a  level¬ 
headed,  strong-minded  man  and  the  last  person  to  be  excited 
or  afraid  ;  yet  lie  looked  forward  to  his  meeting  with  the  King 
with  a  nervous  ap])r(L,cusion.  He  was  agreeably  surprised  at 
the  kindly  reception  that  lie  received.  He  was  astonished,  too, 
at  the  intimate  knowledge  that  the  King  showed  of  the  general 
economic  and  political  situation.  In  course  of  conversation, 
the  King  asked  Wheatley  why  he  was  a  revolutionary.  Then 
Wheatley  told  King  George  the  story  of  his  life.  He  had  been 
born  and  brought  up  in  conditions  of  the  most  sordid  poverty. 
He  was  one  of  eleven  persons  who  lived,  not  merely  for  a 
month,  but  for  years  in  a  single-roomed  house  in  Lanarkshire. 
In  this  overcrowded  slum,  Wheatley  lived  with  his  parents  till 
he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age.  When  he  was  twelve,  he  was 
taken  from  school  and  sent  to  work  in  the  coal  mines.  The 
King  listened  with  a  friendly  sympathy  to  the  terrible  story. 
He  was  surprised  and  shocked.  ‘  Is  it  possible,’  he  said,  ‘  that 
my  people  live  in  such  awful  conditions  ?  ’  Then,  as  he  was 
bidding  the  Socialist  Minister  good-bye,  he  said  :  '  I  tell  you, 
Mr.  Wheatley,  that,  if  I  had  to  live  in  conditions  like  that,  I 
would  be  a  revolutionary  myself.’ 

Although  MacDonald  had  always  known  that  dress 
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pageantry,  formality,  and  routine  comprised  almost  all  the 
public  duty  that  remained  to  tlu;  King,  lu^  was  astonished  at 
the  extraordinary  stress  laid  uimn  them.  'I'liis  (uuphasis  of  the 
ritual  of  the  Court  was  a  development  of  constitutional  practice- 
to  meet  changing  conditions.  The  t-ontinuous  withdrawal  of 
the  direct,  executive  functions  of  administration  from  the 
King  to  the  Covernment  of  tin-  day  left  him  only  the  decora¬ 
tive,  social,  and  cenunonial  side.  1  he  woril  ligiuxdu’ad  ’  has 
been  used  to  eharacteri/.e  the  position  of  the  head  of  a  con¬ 
stitutional  Monarchy  as  it  exists  to-day  in  (heat  Hritain.  It  is 
true  that  the  Monarchy  adds  a  fine  old-wmid  ornament  to  the 
ship  of  State  and  has  in  theory  no  power  to  send  it  forth  or 
control  its  course.  In  practice,  howi'ver,  the  personal  influence 
of  the  King  remains  a  potent  factor. 

During  the  later  years  of  the  life  of  (.hieen  Victoria,  the 
pageantry  of  the  Court  had  been  somewhat  restrained.  Lord 
Ponsonby,  who  was  a  Page  of  Honour  at  tlm  Court  of  Chicen 
Victoria,  has  said  that  "  King  Ldward  revived  c'erenionial 
because  he  loved  it.  To-day  the  almost  nnparalli'Ii'd  advertise¬ 
ment  of  Royalty  and  the  flocking  of  crowds  to  witness  their 
movements  seems  to  arise  from  coiuaa  ted  policy.’ 

MacDonald  realized  the  significance  that  this  pageantry 
and  ceremonial  display  had  with  the  King  and  iletermiued  at 
once  to  play  up  to  it.  He  saw  that  his  popvdarity  with  the 
King  would  be  greatly  enhanced  if  he  associated  himself  with 
his  wishes  in  this  respect.  To  the  King  this  was  a  test  eprestion. 
The  attitude  of  MacDonald  meant  the  acceptanc.e  of  class, 
caste,  and  social  distinctions.  It  was  the  only  cpiestion  on 
which  the  King  had  anticipated  any  difhcnlly.  Violent  jwlitical 
change  was  impossible  ;  Mr.  Baldwin  and  Mr.  Ascpiith  would 
see  to  that,  but  these  estimable  gentlemen  coidd  not  safeguard 
the  dress  and  routine  of  the  Court,  whiedr  was  in  retdity  the 
symbol  of  sovereignty.  Th(;re  was  no  maxi  to  worry.  Mac¬ 
Donald  had  realized  that,  if  he  wislnxl  to  be  ix^garded  as  one 
of  the  aristocracy,  he  must  wear  the  livery.  It  was  the  mark 
of  his  initiation  and  also  to  many  the  sign  of  his  renunciation. 

There  was  another  side  to  MacDoualcl’s  appmiring  in  Court 
dress,  apart  from  his  desire  to  please  the  King.  I’hat  is  that 
he  liked  it.  It  was  easy  for  him  to  defend  the  wearing  of  these 
ceremonial  fal-de-rals,  as  he  had  always  been  very  vain  of  his 
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personal  appearance.  The  wearing  of  Court  dress  was  one  of 
the  most  revealing  incidents  in  MacDonald’s  life  and  one 
which  gave  rise  to  many  protests  among  the  rank  and  file  of 
.  the  Party.  Such  w^as  his  power  and  authority  that  he  was  able 
to  enforce  his  wishes  upon  the  other  members  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Had  the  Parly  been  consulted,  the  verdict  against 
wearing  these  ostentatious  fripperies  would  have  been  over¬ 
whelming.  But  the  Party  w^as  never  consulted. 

When,  one  morning,  a  picture  of  Ramsay  MacDonald 
in  full  gold-braided  Court  dress  and  complete  with  sword 
appeared,  there  was  an  immediate  outcry  from  the  Labour 
Party.  It  caused  a  first-class  crisis  in  the  Party,  It  was  regarded 
as  a  deserdon  of  tlie  working  class  for  the  Capitalist  enemy, 
of  which,  this  ostentatious  liiuuy  was  the  insignia.  It  seemed 
objectionable,  this  canplia, sizing  of  differentiation,  this  social 
change  following  [)olitical  change.  Qiiestions  began  to  be 
asked.  Was  it  for  this  that  MacDonald  was  chosen  leader? 
How  woxild  this  bring  Socialism,  help  unemployment  or  raise 
the  standard  of  lili^  of  llu^  working  classes  ?  For  these  objects 
they  had  supported  MacDonald  ;  would  this  donning  the  livery 
of  their  eiumiies  I)ring  them  nearer  ?  Of  course,  this  protest 
came  chiefly  from  M.a,(‘l)()iial(rs  Socialist  followers.  Many 
people  ha,ii(u,l  it  wath  delight.  To  be  asked  to  Court  was  a 
great  honour  to  a  poor  man.  Many  ladies  were  concerned 
about  Miss  M.acl)ona,ld.  Wotild  she  know  how  to  behave  at 
Court  ?  Would  slie  wear  the  rigid  dress  for  the  great  occasion  ? 
Some  Society  Indices  oUcnxl  to  help  her.  These  she  calmly 
snubbed.  I  liave  already  chosen  my  frocks,’  she  said,  ‘  and 
I  think  I  know  liow  to  behave  at  Court.’ 

Not  only  was  MacDonald’s  decision  to  wear  Court  dress 
regarded  as  a  surrender  ;  it  was  deemed  to  be  absolutely  un¬ 
necessary.  It  wa.s  a,n  opinion  widely  held  that  MacDonald 
could  have  avoichxl  it,  if  h<^  had  explained  all  the  circumstances 
to  the  King,  who  could  not  be  expected  to  know  the  mind  of 
the  Labour  Party  on  these  matters.  While  some  compromise 
might  be  necessary  or  expedient  in  the  circumstances,  there 
were  still  matters  where  a  Labour  Prime  Minister  would  feel 
himself  compelled  to  take  a  different  line  from  that  of  his 
Liberal  and  Tory  predecessors.  Although  the  Labour  Party 
were  definitely  opposed  to  the  House  of  Lords^  hereditary  titles, 
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etc.,  a  Labour  Prime  Minister  without  a  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons  eould  not  make  radical  changes  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  a  working-class  Party, 
and,  accordingly,  certain  modifications  should  be  made.  If  it, 
were  necessary  for  Labour  Ministers  to  confer  with  the  King, 
why  should  not  some  concession  be  made,  as  indeed  the 
Speaker  had  already  done  with  regard  to  the  Speaker’s  Levee  ? 
Moreover,  the  plain  attire  in  which  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  appeared  at  tlaese  great  royal  functions  would 
have  served  as  a  precedent. 

As  it  was,  the  Cabinet  of  the  first  Labour  Government  in 
Great  Britain  went  to  the  Palace  of  the  King  arrayed  in  the 
conventional  attire,  and  when,  next  morning,  the  British  public 
saw,  in  their  newspapers,  their  new  rulers  in  the  decorous 
dignity,  they  thanked  God  over  their  bacon  and  eggs  for 
another  bloodless  revolution  ! 
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THE  FIRST  LABOUR  CABINET 

The  coming  of  a  Labour  Government  in  1924  was  a  land¬ 
mark  on  the  road  to  democracy.  It  marked  a  continuous 
progress,  which  followcxl  in  due  course  the  extension  of  the  fran¬ 
chise  to  the  working  r’lasscs.  As  the  landed  gentry  had  to  witness 
the  rise  of  ihc  business  man,  not  only  to  the  franchise,  but  to 
power  and  authoi  ity  in  the  State,  so  they  both  had  to  admit 
the  working  elas.ses,  in  course  of  time,  to  a  share  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country.  Ihis  rise  of  democracy,  the  increasing 
participation  of  tlic  peo|)l(;  in  the  government  of  the  country 
directly  and  indinaily,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pheno¬ 
mena  of  our  history. 

There  was  a  tihic  when  the  traditional  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  belongcxl  almost  exclusively  to  the  upper  classes.  The 
statesmen  who  ruled  this  country  were  exclusively  drawn  from 
the  great  public  schools.  Eton,  Harrow,  and  other  well-known 
schools  boast  of  the  long  line  of  famous  statesmen,  Pro-consuls, 
and  Governors  of  Golonies,  whose  names  are  enshrined 
on  their  rolls  of  honour.  Many  a  noble  lord  figures  there, 
but  never  an  artisan,  and  to  have  suggested  that  a  man  of 
working-class  origins  should  one  day  be  Prime  Minister  would 
have  then  b(5cn  regarded  as  an  outrage. 

In  the  election  of  1920  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  made  a 
remark  tlrat  has  often  been  quoted  since  ;  ‘  Labour  is  not  fit 
to  govern.’  I'hc  answer  to  that  was  the  1924  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment,  which,  although  it  had  such  a  short  and  critical  caireer, 
yet  showed  that  it  could  carry  on  the  aflfairs  of  State  with  as 
much  skill  and  competence  as  any  of  the  patrician  Adininistra- 
tions  of  other  days.  I  .ord  Birkenhead,  too,  jeered  at  the  Labour 
Government.  JIc  used  the  jibe  that  cut  deepest  when  he 
said  that  the  laibour  Members  slept  three  in  a  bed.  Mac¬ 
Donald  retort(xl  by  saying  that  Birkenhead’s  appointment  to 
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the  greatest  historical  office  of  T.orcl  (llianccllorsliip  showed 
that  whoever  filled  it  need  not  in^ccssarily  l>c  a  great  or  a  digni- 
fied  lawyer,  a  wise  or  very  upright  politician,  a  s(aisihk;  man  or 
a  law-abiding  citizen. 

Ever  since  MacDonald  saw  that  tlie  result  of  the  election 
would  give  Labour  a  chance  of  olluut,  In^  iiacl  Ixaat  studying 
the  situation  and  laying  his  plans.  Without  consulting  a  single 
colleague,  he  decided  to  accept  offic<;  as  Ihaaniia-  if  he  were 
given  the  chance.  Whilst  the  Party  were-  consichaiug  the  vital 
question  whether  or  not  Labour  should  acctq)t  office  as  a 
minority  Government,  MacDonald  was  choosing  his  (labinet. 
Immediately  after  he  had  accepted  olfua',  he  \v<aU:  off  to 
Lossiemouth  to  think  things  out  in  ])(uic(^  and  (pdet  hy  the  sea. 
The  only  person  he  took  with  him  was  Brigadier-General 
C.  B.  Thomson.  The  role  of  Geticral  'I'honison  was,  lunvcver, 
more  that  of  a  hiking  companion  and  gtdling  parliua  than  a 
consultant  adviser. 

The  task  of  choosing  a  Cabinet  was  both  difficult  and 
delicate.  When  the  list  of  the  Minnbci-s  of  llu;  first  I.abour 
Administration  is  studied,  the  considerations  that  determined 
the  choice  of  the  particular  individuals  become  apjiarcnt. 
MacDonald’s  hopes  and  fears,  likes  and  dislikes,  c.mdlclcnccs  and 
suspicions,  tactics  and  strategics  arc  all  evident  in  the  strange 
assembly  that  gathered  round  the  table  at  No.  lo  in  1924. 
One  was  obviously  chosen  because  of  the  strong  Trade  Union 
influence  he  had  behind  him  ;  another,  because  of  his  jxxsition 
in  the  Party  ;  another,  because  of  the  su])port  he  would  give 
to  MacDonald  ;  another,  because  he  was  the  least  dangerous 
of  the  Left ;  and  yet  another,  because  he  was  the  most  notable 
of  the  Right. 

Mr.  John  Wheatley  was  a  man  apart.  He  was  the  leader 
of  the  Scottish  Socialists.  He  was  a  man  of  brilliant  parts, 
splendid^  courage,  downright,  uncompromising  sincerity  and 
unflinching  honesty.  He  definitely  belonged  to  the  Left 
Wing  and,  since  his  arrival  at  Westminster,  had  led  the  extreme 
section  of  the  Party.  Indeed,  he  had  several  times  been  at 
variance  with  the  Speaker,  had  been  in  several  disorderly 
scenes,  and  on  one  memorable  occasion  had  been  actually 
suspended.  Yet  within  a  year  of  his  sensational  suspension, 
he  was  kissing  hands  at  Buckingham  Palace  as  a  member  of 
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the  British  Government,  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Cabinet. 
Whv’  The  reason  is  plain.  MacDonald  iccogmzed  the 
doiinant  part  played  by  the  Scots  members  of  the  Labour 
Partv  They  had  been  instrumental  in  making  him  Leader, 
of  the  Parliamentary  Labour  Party.  They  were  a  powerful 
band  which  at  that  time  acted  together  and  might  be  relied 
on  to  have  their  way.  MacDonald  was  anxious  to  have  them 
on  his  side,  and  by  singling  out  their  greatest  meinber  he 
would  conciliate  them  and  gain  their  support_  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  not  Wheatley’s  excellent  qualities,  his  long 
experience  in  municipal  politics  in  Glaspw  or  his  pomrM 
personality  would  have  sufficed  to  induce  MacDonald  to 

appoint  him  Minister  of  Health.  ^  ,  i,  r 

The  presence  of  one  or  two  Ministers  in  MacDonald  s  first 
Government  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  plainly  hostages.  It  may  well  be  that  Loi  cl  Chelms¬ 
ford  was  such  a  Minister.  Various  reasons  are  given  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Tory  and,  moreover,  one  who  had  not  ex- 
hibited  any  strong  sympathy  with  Labour,  to  be  r  irst  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty.  This  post  is  a  key  one.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
Conservative  Party,  it  took  rank  just  after  that  of  I  remier 
and  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer.  That  so  important  a  post, 
nothing  less  than  the  control  of  the  King’s  Navy,  should  pass 
into  the  hands  of  a  mere  commoner  and  a  Socialist  at  that 
would  have  been  intolerable.  A  Socialist  might  be  Minister 
of  Health  or  Minister  of  Labour,  but  not  head  of  the  Senior 
Service.  It  was  too  big  a  risk  to  take  when  the  Government 
was  obviously  on  trial.  Lord  Chelmsford  was  a  real  aristocrat 
of  the  traditional  type  ;  MacDonald  was  genuinely  proud  of 
being  associated  with  him.  It  may  be  that  the  self-denying 
ordinance  under  which  Lord  Chelmsford  took  office  was  as  a 
safeguard  against  revolution.  That  fear  was  greatly  exagger¬ 
ated.  MacDonald  could  readily  have  assured  him  that  his 
Toryism  would  not  be  shocked  by  any  undignified  act  of,  the 
Labour  Government,  on  which  he  had  temporarily  bestowed 
his  patronage. 

The  first  Labour  Cabinet  is  unique  in  that,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  no  one  became  a 
member  of  it  from  reasons  of  birth,  wealth,  or  social  position, 
but  came  by  the  way  of  capacity,  administrative  experience, 
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and  public  service.  The  position  of  Lord  Advocate  in  Scot¬ 
land  was  also  anomalous.  Here,  too,  MacDonald  appointed 
a  Tory.  There  were  several  members  of  his  own  Party  who 
.had  every  qualification  for  this  post,  had  not  MacDonald  been 
such  a  stickler  for  legal  and  constitutional  etiquette.  At 
meetings  of  the  Parliamentary  Labour  Party,  MacDonald 
had  on  several  occasions  to  reply  to  protests  against  these 
appointments. 

On  the  whole,  the  personnel  of  the  first  Labour  Cabinet, 
for  which  MacDonald  took  entire  responsibility,  was  very 
reassuring  to  those  who  had  viewed  the  advent  of  Labour  to 

office  with  alarm. 

There  was  considerable  surprise  when  it  was  announced 
that  MacDonald  had  decided  to  take  over  the  Foreign 
Secretaryship  in  addition  to  the  Premiership.  In  a  speech  at 
the  Labour  Party  Conference,  at  the  end  of  his  tenure  of 
office,  he  gave  his  reason  for  this  step. 

‘  When  we  took  office,  I  determined  to  take  upon  my 
own  back  a  double  burden,  not  that  I  was  unmindful  of  the 
weakness  of  human  flesh  or  ignorant  of  the  weight  and  the 
worry  I  was  taking  upon  myself,  but  I  was  convinced  that, 
if  our  country  was  to  pull  its  full  weight,  the  authority  of 
the  Premiership  would  have  to  be  cast  into  the  same  scale 
as  that  of  the  Foreign  Secretaryship.  So  I  made  my  will 
and  took  up  my  burdens.  The  circumstances  which  called 
for  this  were  exceptional  •  national  interests  asked  for  it, 
and  we  responded.’ 

MacDonald’s  chief  aim  in  taking  over  the  Secretaryship  of 
Foreign  Affairs  doubtless  was  that  he  might  put  into  practice 
in  all  that  important  sphere  the  principles  and  policy  of  the 
Labour  Party. 

‘  My  first  task,’  he  declared,  ‘  was  to  create  a  healthier 
atmosphere.  I  had  to  make  a  gesture  and  wait  to 
see  if  it  was  responded  to.  It  is  these  psychological  things 
that  are  far  more  important  than  beastly  clever  dispatches, 
however  politely  handed  by  Ambassadors  to  Ministers, 
which  are,  nevertheless,  thrown  like  bricks  at  their  head. 
Our  diplomacy  must  be  perfectly  straight  and  absolutely 
frank.’ 
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His  hope  then  was  to  change  the  policy  of  the  Foreign 
Office  and  revolutionize  its  method.  He  had  made  a  study  of 
Foreign  Office  administration,  and  had  condemned  it  as  one 
of  the  few  remaining  bulwarks  of  Conservative  tradition  and. 

the  last  place  to  be  democratized.  „  ,,  . 

In  his  bookj  A  Policy  fox  the  Ldbout  P dtty^  MacDontilcl  points 
out  that : 


‘  When  Civil  Service  appointments  were  thrown  open  to 
public  competition,  the  Foreign  Office  was  reserved  to 
patronage  ;  when  our  State  opened  its  administrative  doors 
to  brains  wherever  they  were  to  be  found,  the  Foreign 
Office  remained  barred  to  all  except  those  whose  parents 
could  give  them  a  subsidy  of  ^400  a  year.  The  plausible 
but  pernicious  theory  of  the  “  continuity  of  Foreign  Policy  ” 
was  artfully  preached,  nominally  as  a  condition  of  national 
security,  but  really  as  a  means  of  continuing  bureaucratic 
and  class  predominance  in  our  foreign  relationships  and  of 
rr,..w^i-r.iny  appointments  and  promotions  by  intrigue 
(largely  controlled  by  certain  clerical  influences)  in  a  way 
which  is  no  secret  to  those  familiar  with  Whitehall  life.  At 
point  after  point,  the  religious  ceremony  of  taboo  has  been 
performed  in  the  interests  of  the  Foreign  Office.  Ihe  inevit¬ 
able  results  have  followed.  The  British  people  are  the  worst 
instructed  in  foreign  affairs  of  any  great  people  in  the  wide 
world.  The  Foreign  Office  has  become  more  and  more  the 
centre  of  a  life  absolutely  artificial  in  its  methods,  its  cere¬ 
monies,  its  views  of  the  government  and  life  of  States.  It 
turned  up  its  nose  at  British  commercial  interests  and 
regarded  them  as  Rob  Roy  did  the  shopkeeping  pursuits  of 
Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie.  A  simply  told  story  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  its  mind  and  methods,  would  be  in  relation  to  modern 
government  what  the  gaudily  liveried  beefeaters  of  the  Tower 
are  to  the  modern  policeman.  The  points  at  which  it 
comes  in  contact  with  other  States  are  the  Embassy  Ball  and 
the  Court  function  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  haunts  of  the 
spy  and  the  scoundrel  on  the  other.’ 


He  goes  on  to  maintain  that : 

‘  The  Foreign  Office  has  demanded  as  essential  to  its 
continuance  not  only  secrecy  but  deceit,  and  it  has  received 
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sanction  for  both  in  abundant  measure.  In  no  other  class 
of  State  transactions  have  the  sacred  rites  of  honour  and  just 
dealing  been  more  consciously,  and  almost  on  principle, 
violated.  Given  the  existing  conditions  of  diplomacy  ;  its 
secrecy  and  the  world  of  risks  and  uncertainties  which  it 
creates,  no  nation  can  wisely  hang  the  sword  to  rust  on  its 
walls.  Force  is  its  reality.  It  plays  its  great  games,  mas¬ 
querades  in  its  grand  ceremonies,  studies  its  correct 
demeanours,  and,  when  the  powers  behind  it  are  mature, 
its  own  work  sweeps  it  off  the  stage  and,  after  an  instant  of 
darkness,  the  lights  arc  turned  up  upon  marching  armies.’ 

It  would  be  dillicult  to  lind  a  more  vehement  denunciation 
of  the  Foreign  Ollicc,  its  personnel  and  methods,  than  this. 

Just  before  ac:ec[)ling  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
MacDonald  wrote  : 

‘  Foreign  OiRc.(^s  have  been  run  to  keep  Courts  and  not 
peoples  ill  contaiU  with  each  other.  They  have  belonged 
to  the  mei'hanism  of  autoc.racy— -not  to  that  of  democracy. 
If  the  new  after-tluvwar  world  has  been  taught  anything, 
it  will  cud  all  that.  It  will  make  foreign  affairs  as  open 
to  public  opinion  as  home  affairs.  The  idea  that  in  the 
official  relations  and  discussions  of  nations  there  is  something 
which  makes  antoi-.racy  and  secrecy  the  condition  of  wisdom 
and  safety  is  a  inire  myth.  A  Foreign  Secretary  ought  to 
live  with  the  nations.  I  lis  wisdom  is  to  publish  much  and 
conceal  little,  to  inform  fully  and  keep  no  one  in  ignorance. 
Thrice  is  he  armed  who  hath  his  quarrel  clear  to  the  world. 
Peace  and  goodwill  ari^  maintained  in  the  forum— not  in 
the  arsenal.  They  belong  to  the  mind  of  peoples— not  to 
the  treaties  hidden  away  in  archives.’ 

It  is  remarkable  that  one  who  wrote  in  this  strain  could 
become  the  most  secretive  and  aloof  Foreign  Secretary  in 
British  history.  In  spite  of  all  this — ^perhaps  because  of  it 
—there  is  no  doubt  that  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  had  many  attractions  for  MacDonald.  It 
made  him  an  international  figure  by  putting  him  directly  in 
the  spotlight  of  international  publicity.  He  had  always 
preferred  foreign  affairs  to  domestic  concerns.  The  alleged 
non-Party  nature  of  foreign  affairs  made  them  safer.  Apart 
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from  the  prestige  and  importance  of  the  o0icc,  there  was  a 
romantic  glamour  about  it  that  appealed  strongly  to  Mac¬ 
Donald’s  sentimental  side.  There  was  the  mystery,  the  hush- 
hush,  the  cloak  and  sword  secret  service  and  all^  that.  There- 
were,  moreover,  the  aristocratic  associations  of  the  Foreign 
OlEce.  Lordlings  are  as  natural  in  Downing  Street  as  are 
pigeons  in  Trafalgar  Square. 

MacDonald  was  by  nature  a  secretive  person,  and  the 
awesome  secrecy  allured  him.  He  would  be  thrilled  by  being 
admitted  to  the  sacred  circle  and  madi;  awnre^  of  the  inner 
mysteries  of  the  Foreign  Office.  As  it  turned  out,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that" MacDonald  was  not  trusted  fully  by 
the  chiefs  of  the  staff.  It  was  suspected  that  important  docu¬ 
ments  were  withheld  from  him  and,  on  occasion,  action  was 
taken  on  important  matters  without  his  knowledge.  There 
was  a  reluctance  to  take  the  risk  of  initiating  an  outsider 
into  the  inner  secrets  of  diplomacy. 

MacDonald  had  travelled  widely  and  .studied  foreign  aflhirs. 
He  was  proud,  and  justly  so,  of  his  diplomatic  skill.  By 
nature  an  intriguer,  he  was  keen  to  try  lus  hand  against  the 
professionals  of  the  craft. 

The  advent  of  a  Foreign  Secretary  who  was  not  of  the 
genealogy  of  Canning  or  Gastlercagh,  Palmerston  or  Peel, 
was  a  minor  revolution.  There  had  once  been  a  Prime  Minister 
who  was  a  poor  man’s  son,  Lloyd  George,  but  never  a 
Foreign  Secretary  from  below  the  ranks  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
MacDonald’s  entry  was  a  surprise,  but  a  pleasant  surprise. 
The  officials  seem  to  have  expected  a  horny-handed,  unlettered. 
Strident-voiced  Labour  Leader.  Instead,  they  found  one  of 
distinguished  appearance  and  charming  manners,  who  was 
eager  and  able  to  learn  and  who  was  as  keen  as  they  were 
to  maintain  not  only  the  historical  tradition  of  diplomatic 
ceremonial,  but  also  continuity  of  policy.  The  gradualism  of 
his  economic  policy  was  to  be  bis  policy  in  foreign  affairs. 

When  MacDonald  went  to  the  Foreign  Office,  he  found 
that  the  executive  head  was  Sir  Eyre  Crowe,  the  Permanent 
Under-Secretary.  He  was  a  remarkable  personality,  a  queer 
survival  of  Vietorian  days.  He  was  decisively  pro-French. 
Indeed  the  whole  attitude  of  the  Foreign  Office  had  been 
the  well-known  ‘  Hats  off  to  France  ’  attitude.  Queen  Victoria, 
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the  adoring  wife  of  a  German,  could  not  help  being  entirely 
pro-German.  Personal  reasons  made  King  Edward  pro-French, 
and  he  was  the  father  of  the  Entente  Cordiale.  Under  his 
.influence,  the  focus  of  Royal  favour  swung  from  Berlin  to 
Paris.  King  Edward  was  fond  of  the  French  and  spent  a 
good  deal  of  his  time  in  Paris  or  on  the  French  Riviera.  So 
the  Pro-French  tradition  grew  stronger  in  the  Foreign  Office 
and  reached  its  culmination  during  the  War.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Sir  Eyre  Crowe  had  as  certainly  a  controlling 
influence  over  MacDonald  as  he  had  had  over  Grey  in  those 
fateful  days  before  1914.  Crowe  was  thus  able  to  have  his  way 
and  prevent  anytliing  being  done  to  carry  out  the  policy  to 
which  the  Labour  Party  had  repeatedly  been  pledged  with 
regard  to  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  Reparations. 

The  revision  of  tlic  Versailles  Treaty  was  still  the  policy 
of  the  Party.  Mr.  Arthur  lieuderson,  the  Home  Secretary, 
was  at  that  time  out  of  Parliament  and  was  fighting  Burnley 
in  a  by-clcction.  In  the  course  of  bis  campaign,  he  reaffirmed 
the  policy  of  tin;  revision  of  tlu-;  Versailles  Treaty.  This  was 
at  once  pounc.etl  on  by  the  Conservative  Party,  and  Mr.  Ronald 
MacNcill,  a  genial  Goliath  and  a  former  Under-Secixtary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  asked  th<;  Prime  Minister  if  the  policy  of 
Henderson  was  the  policy  of  the  Government.  Not  getting 
an  answer  to  please  him,  he  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  to  call  attention  to  the  terrible  indiscretion  of  Hender¬ 
son.  The  Speaker  granted  leave.  A  feature  of  the  subsequent 
debate  was  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  strong 
repudiation  of  the;  policy  of  revision  and  the  fierce  attack  he 
made  on  Henderson,  'fhe  most  outstanding  incident  of  the 
debate,  however,  was  the:  vigorous  attack  by  MacDonald  on 
the  mischievous  tactics  of  an  ex-Minister  in  bringing  tliis 
question  forward  at  a  time  of  critical  negotiations  for  mere 
Party  and  partisan  purposes. 

The  most  noteworthy  achievement  of  MacDonald’s  term  of 
office  as  Foreign  Secretary  was  his  success  in  bringing  about 
a  more  peaceful  situation  in  Europe.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  War,  and  in  the  first  week  of  his  taking  office,  he  brought 
the  French  and  German  journalists  together  in  friendly  con¬ 
ference.  On  the  fall  of  the  Poincar6  Government,  MacDonald 
opened  negotiations  with  M.  Herriot,  the  new  French  Premier. 
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M.  Herriot  visited  MacDonald  at  Chequers,  and  MacDonald 
visited  Herriot  in  Paris.  The  result  was  the  agreement  to 
meet  in  the  London  Conference  in  August. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  consider  the  Dawes  Plan,  • 
which,  in  an  oratorical  flight,  MacDonald  described  as  a 
document  that  would  bring  peace  and  security.  It  was,  and 
professed  to  be,  nothing  more  than  an  expert  examination 
of  the  most  effective  method  of  extorting  reparations  from 
Germany.  After  a  series  of  crises,  an  instrument,  thereafter 
known  as  the  London  Settlement,  was  signed  on  i6  August 
1924.  It  incorporated  an  agreed  method  of  putting  the  Dawes 
Plan  into  operation  immediately.  It  contained  an  undertaking 
for  the  evacuation  of  the  Ruhr,  to  begin  forthwith  and  be 
completed  within  twelve  months’  time.  It  w'as  in  this  sphere 
of  foreign  affairs  that  MacDonald  achiev(ul  his  greatest  success. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  authority,  tact,  and  skill  with  which 
MacDonald  conducted  the  proceedings  w(a'e  succ.cissful,  in  so 
far  as  success  was  possible.  This  question  of  Reparation  Pay¬ 
ments  by  Germany,  which  had  been  tlu;  bone  of  contention 
in  twelve  international  conferences,  and  had  led  to  the  fall 
of  many  administrations  in  Central  and  Western  Europe, 
reached  a  temporary  settlement.  Ponsonby’s  remarkable 
success  in  the  negotiating  of  the  Russian  Treaties  was  cancelled 
for  the  time  being  by  the  fall  of  the  Labour  Government. 

What  is  admitted  by  all  to  have  been  a  great  personal 
triumph  was  the  speech  by  which  MacDonald  opened  the 
Conference  of  fifty-four  nations  at  Geneva.  Unfortunately, 
like  most  of  MacDonald’s  foreign  conferences,  nothing  came 
of  it  in  the  way  of  permanent  result,  but  his  presence  there 
exemplifies  his  method.  His  role  was  histrionic  and  oratorical, 
rather  than  diplomatic.  He  was  the  dominating  figure  of  the 
opening  meeting.  When  he  had  delivered  his  speech  and,  so 
to  speak,  dropped  his  pebble  in  the  pool  of  publicity,  he  hied 
him  home  to  Scotland. 
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CHAPTER  NINETEEN 

THE  FIRST  LABOUR  GOVERNMENT 

Monday,  21  January  1924,  saw  the  curtain  rise  on  one 
of  the  most  momentous  incidents  in  the  history  of  the 
British  Parliament.  For  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  the 
country,  whiedr  i.s  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  Conservatism  in 
Europe,  a  capitalist  Cov<;rnmcnt  was  giving  way  to  a  Govern¬ 
ment  made  up,  with  tw'o  (exceptions,  of  avowed  Socialists, 
under  the  loaclcership  of  a  man  who,  a  few  years  before,  hacl 
been  violently  attacked  by  Pivss,  Platform,  and  Pulpit.  Verily 
the  wheel  had  tunued  full  circle. 

When,  on  12  l’’e.l)ruary,  h'lacDonald  made  his  way  to  the 
House,  crowds  w(n-(;  (;v(u-ywlierc.  'Phe  new  Premier  was 
cheered  heartily  as  ho  pass<;d  through  the  gates  of  the  Palace  of 
Westminster,  'riiere  arc  always  grcsiter  crowds  in  the  precincts 
of  Westminster  when  a  Labour  Government  is  in  office.  The 
people  seem  more  interested  ;  an  atmosphere  of  hope,  of 
expectancy,  prevails.  There  was  not  a  vacant  seat  in  the  House 
when  MacDonald  rose  to  make  his  first  speech  as  Prime 
Minister.  He  w'us  elK;erod  on  all  sides,  and  it  was  noticeable 
that,  on  this  first  mooting  of  the  now  Parliament,  there  was 
no  evidence  of  tlu'.  antagonism  that  was  so  shortly  to  develop. 

He  began  liis  speech  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  be  given  a 
chance.  It  is  souKiwhat  re.vealing  that,  even  in  1924,  his  mind 
was  running  on  the  idea  of  a  National  Government,  and  he 
was  expressing  the  hope  that  this  Government  of  which  he 
was  the  head  might  be  so  regarded. 

‘  I  think,’  he  said,  ‘  that  we  will  have  less  to  say  about 
Party  and  less  to  think  about  Party  than  we  have  had 
hitherto,  and  that  we  shall  lay  more  and  more  emphasis 
upon  the  responsibility  of  individual  Members  of  this 
House  of  voting  as  responsible  Members  of  the  House  and 
not  merely  as  Party  politicians.’ 
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He  was  enough  of  a  Parliamentarian  to  know  all  the  dodges 
with  which  an  unfriendly  Opposition  can  obstruct  and  even 
destroy  a  Government. 

‘  I  have  a  lively  recollection,’  he  went  on,  ‘  of  all  sorts  ' 
of  ingenuities  practised  by  Oppositions  in  order  to  spring  a 
snap  division  upon  a  Government,  so  that  it  might  turn  it 
out  upon  a  defeat.  I  have  known  bathrooms  downstairs 
utilized,  not  for  their  legitimate  purpose,  but  for  the  illegiti¬ 
mate  purpose  of  packing  as  many  Members  surreptitiously 
inside  their  doors  as  their  physical  limitations  would  allow. 

I  have  known  an  adjoining  building,  where  there  happens 
to  be  a  convenient  Division  Bell,  used  for  similar  purposes. 

I  have  seen  the  House,  practically  empty  wh<m  the  bells 
began  to  ring,  suddenly  transformed  into  a  very  riotous 
sort  of  market-place  by  the  inrush  of  M<nnbers,  tloing  their 
best  for  their  nation,  for  the  House  of  (Commons,  and  for 
their  Party,  to  find  a  Government  uapi)ing,  and  to  turn  it 
out  upon  a  stupid  issue.’ 

He  was  not  going  out  on  any  such  issue. 

He  then  proceeded  to  define  the  issue  which  would  compel 
resignation. 

‘  The  Labour  Government  will  go  out  if  it  be  defeated 
upon  substantial  issues,  issues  of  principle,  issues  that  really 
matter.  It  will  go  out  if  the  responsible  leaders  of  either 
Party  or  any  Party  move  a  direct  vote  of  no  confidence 
and  carry  that  vote.  But  I  propose  to  introduce  my  business, 
knowing  that  I  am  in  a  minority,  and  claiming  the  privileges 
that  attach  to  those  responsibilities.’ 

He 'had  not  been  speaking  for  many  minutes  when  the  fluty 
falsetto  of  Sir  Kingsley  Wood  was  heard.  MacDonald’s  most 
pertinacious  antagonist  was  deliberately  endeavouring  to 
throw  the  Premier  off  his  balance  by  an  interruption,  just  as 
he  was  at  the  most  important  part  of  his  speech,  when  the 
orator  was  earnestly  endeavouring  to  establish  sympathetic 
contact  with  his  audience. 

MacDonald  brushed  him  aside  and  went  on  undisturbed. 
His  purpose  was  reassurance  ;  he  sought  to  stress  his  political 
orthodoxy  and  to  allay  anxiety. 
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‘  The  country,’  he  said,  ‘  sooner  or  later  has  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  driving  hand  of  labour,  arid  I  am 
very  glad  that  it  has  come  sooner.  I  feel  perfectly  certain 
.  that  such  stories  as  those  told  by  Sir  Robert  Horne,  when 
he  set  foot  in  this  country,  apparently  at  a  time  of  the  most 
excessive  mental  distress,  after  his  arrival  from  Canada  and 
his  disembarkation  from  a  stormy  sea,  such  statements  as 
he  made  regarding,  not  what  is  in  our  mind,  but  what  is 
in  our  natui-e  -a  somewhat  different  thing— regarding,  not 
what  we  would  dclilreratcly  set  out  to  do,  but  what  we  were 
bound  to  do  by  the  taws  of  God  Himself— being  Labour, 
to  destroy  the  nation,  destroy  its  credit,  make  capital  fly 

off  in  a  state  ol  w^ild  exi  itement  and  terror  and  so  on _ the 

sooner  that  sort  ol  thing  is  proved  to  be  sheer  rubbish  the 
better  it  will  lx-  I'or  ev<a-yone  concerned.  I  hope  that  the 
experience  which  tlu^  country  and  the  Empire  are  to  have 
of  a  Labour  Goviu-nment  will  make  it  ab-solutely  impossible 
for  any  such  statinrunUs  to  be  made  or  any  such  ideas  to 
be  held.’ 

This  rather  confused  staUnuent  is  typical  of  MacDonald’s 
House  ol  (iOinmons  style  as  ('ontrasted  with  his  platform  style. 

When  he  had  thus  disjiosed  ol  the  well-known  representative 
of  big  busine.ss,  linance,  and  the  City,  MacDonald  proceeded 
to  deal  with  the  legislativi;  jirogramme  of  the  Government. 
He  spoke  of  siuai  (luestions  as  the'imperial  Conference  Resolu¬ 
tions,  Ireaties,  Imperial  Wireless,  Ex-Servicemen’s  Pensions, 
Old  Age  Pensions,  Housing,  Unemployment,  National  Debt, 
Agriculture,  Wag(;s  Boards,  Russian  Agreements  and  Credits, 
and,  finally,  of  Armaments  and  the  League  of  Nations. 

There  had  been  offers  and  appeals  from  the  Liberals  for 
co-operation  with  the  Labour  Government  on  a  common 
programme  for  a  number  of  years.  MacDonald  deals  with 
that  in  a  final  word,  which  has  a  peculiar  significance  in  view 
of  his  own  subsequent  actions. 

‘  Coalitions  arc  detestable,  are  dishonest.  It  is  far  better, 

I  am  perfectly  certain,  for  the  political  life  of  our  country, 
and  for  the  respect  in  which  we  desire  to  be  held  by  colleagues 
who  disagree  with  us  that  we  should  express  our  views  as 
an  independent  political  Party,  bring  those  views  before 
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the  House  of  Commons,  and  ask  it  to  lake  the  responsibility 
of  amending,  accepting,  or  ixyccting  them.’ 

Mr.  Asquith,  next  day,  in  a  friendly  la-ply  on  behalf  of 
the  Liberals,  paid  tribute  to  the  mildness  of  the  Prime 
Minister’s  speech.  There  were  two  stUs  of  p(aq)le  who  would 
be  disappointed  with  that  speech. 

‘A  lady,’  he  remarked  with  a  (winkle,  ‘one  of  my 
correspondents— they  are  not  by  any  moans  all  of  one  sex 
— wrote  to  me  a  few  weeks  ago  and  <-x[)re.ssed  (he  fervent 
hope  that  a  place  had  been  resei  ved  for  me  in  tin;  lowest 
abyss  of  hell,  because  I  aided  and  abelU'd  in  tin;  advent  of 
a  Labour  Government.  I  hope  that,  on  nauling  the  right 
hon.  gentleman’s  speech  this  morning,  she  has  some  sort 
of  solace.’ 

u  there  was  anotlier  set  of  disajipoinled  j)eo])l(a 

‘  The  ardent  spirits  who  sit  there  on  what  in  the  Conven¬ 
tion  used  to  be  called  the  Miountain  and  who  arc  more 
numerous  outside,  who  thought  that  the  hery  linger  of  dawn 
could  be  discerned  the  moment  my  riglit  hon.  friemd  became 
Prime  Minister,  are  no  doubt  for  the  moimmt  a  little  bit 
dispirited.  They  had  hopes  of  a  more  I'ar-iaaiching  and 
full-blooded  programme.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  make 
allowances  for  the  conditions  under  wliich  their  leaders 
have  been  called  upon  to  assume  office,  I  would  remind 
those  fire-eaters,  as  an  old  parliamentarian,  that  you  cannot 
achieve  legislation  on  an  heroic  scale  when  you  are  in  a 
permanent  minority  in  this  House,  and  when,  in  consequence 
of  that,  you  are  denuded  of  an  apparatus  which  every 
Government  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  has  possessed— 
the  power  of  taking  the  time  of  the  House,  of  moving  the 
Closure,  and  of  regulating  its  proceedings  in  accordance 
with  your  wishes.  It  is  not  only  common  sense,  but  it  is 
c^mon  fairness  to  admit  that  any  Government  that  took 
office  under  these  Parliamentary  conditions  is  to  a  certain 
extent,  compared  with  all  its  predecessors  which  many  of 
us  have  known,  in  fetters  and  manacles.  That,  I  think,  is 
obviously  true.’ 

Thus  was  the  stage  set  for  the  play  that  was  to  follow — 
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a  play  that  had  elements  of  tragedy,  of  comedy,  and  sometimes 
even  of  force. 

The  first  Labour  Prime  Minister  in  this  country  took  office 
.  under  the  worst  possible  conditions.  He  had  not  a  fair  chance 
of  answering  effectively  GhurchiH’s  jibe  of  Labour  being 
‘unfit  to  govern.’  This  was  not  only  due  to  the  minority 
position  which  the  Party  held  in  Parliament,  but  because  of  the 
national  and  international  conditions,  political  and  economic, 
that  prevailed  at  the  moment  that  MacDonald  took  office. 
There  was  a  mess  at  home  and  abroad  to  be  cleaned  up  ; 
the  fourth  winter  of  unemploynKmt  had  begun  ;  industrial  con¬ 
ditions  were  so  bad  tjiat  scweral  great  strikes  were  threatened  ; 
the  discontent  of  the  working  classes  had  been  increased  by 
cuts  in  wages  and  a  progre^ssive  lowering  of  the  standard  of 
life  ;  agriculture  was  going  from  bad  to  worse  and  threatened 
shortly  to  lx-  a  ruiiuxl  industry,  unh^ss  something  drastic  was 
done  at  once.  .Housing  e.onditions  w(;rc  also  getting  worse, 
owing  to  a  nation-wide  shortage  of  houses  ;  there  was  a 
demand  for  mon;  and  betten-  houses.  From  Ireland  came  low 
growling  ;  that  eonsistent  trotible-makcr  was  on  the  edge 
of  revolt.  India,  Fgypt,  Irak,  and  Turkey  were  seething  with 
discontent,  and  tlu^  position  in  all  of  them  was  critical. 

The  worst  handicap  of  all  was  from  what  is  known  as  the 
Left  Wing  of  tlu^  Party.  Thesi;  wen;  mostly  extremist  members 
of  the  LL.P.  Tluux;  had  l)e(m  mild  disagreement  between 
certain  memlxu-s  of  tlu;  rank  and  file  and  their  leaders  ever 
since  the  Labour  Party  had  been  formed  in  1900,  but  that  was 
nothing  like  the  criticism  and  opposition  to  leaders  that  began 
and  rapidly  in<;rcascd  after  the  election  of  1922.  All  through 
1923,  constant  bickerings  occurred  between  the  back  benches 
and  the  front.  The  chief  offenders  were  some  of  the  new 
Members  from  the  ('llyd(;,side.  Again  and  again  these  mal¬ 
contents  sought  and  received  the  applause  of  their  political 
opponents  when  they  attackcxl  their  leaders  from  the  rear. 
The  chief  targ<;t  for  their  attack  was  MacDonald,  but  other 
Ministers  got  tlunr  share.  No  Minister,  however,  displayed 
such  keen  discomf'ort  and  aciitc  suffering  as  did  the  Prime 
Minister.  His  higln'r  semsitive  nature  winced  as  the  blows 
went  home,  and  !u;  would  look  round  as  if  in  plaintive  appeal 
for  leniency  and  mere.y. 
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While  the  Labour  Party  were  in  Opposition,  this  sniping, 
although  irritating,  could  be  ignored  ;  but  when  Labour  took 
Office  and  when  Labour  Ministers  in  the  most  trying  circum¬ 
stances  were  endeavouring  to  do  their  utmost  to  conduct  their  . 
departments  with  energy  and  efficiency,  it  became  particularly 
embarrassing  and  offensive.  The  fact  that  Mr.  John  Wheatley, 
the  real  leader  of  the  Scots  Socialists,  was  a  Member  of  the 
Government,  toned  down  to  some  extent  the  criticism.  The 
Ministry  of  Labour  was  strongly  attacked,  as  unemployment 
was  then,  as  now,  the  most  important  question  of  the  day. 
Although  Mr.  William  Adamson  was  a  Scot,  that  did  not 
save  him  from  his  disgruntled  compatriots. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY 
‘BISCUITS’ 


It  was  one  day  in  the  summer  of  1924  that  a  curious  inquirer, 
scanning  the  transfer  lists  at  Somerset  House,  came  upon 
an  entry  that  made  him  prick  up  his  ears  and  take  notice. 
It  was  that  Mi-.  Alexander  Grant  had  made  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald  a  gift  of  30,000  shares  in  the  prosperous  biscuit 
manufacturing  eoneern  of  Messrs.  MeVitie  and  Price.  Behind 
this  incident  lies  a  story  the  thread  of  which  leads  from 
Downing  Street  through  Somerset  House  northward  in  space, 
and  back  in  time,  to  two  little  towns  in  Morayshire,  and  two 
boys  that  lived  there  years  before.  Sir  Alexander  Grant’s  father 
and  Mr.  Ramsay  Mat-Donald’s  uncle  lived  near  each  other  in 
Morayshire.  Tlu^y  had  been  guards  on  the  Highland  Railway, 
and  so  tlu^  son  and  nephew  were  thrown  together  in  their 
boyhood.  Grant  Irecame  an  aiiprcnticc  baker  ;  MacDonald  a 
clerk,  a  journalist,  a  secu'etary,  and  a  politician.  Grant  became 
wealthy  ;  M.ac.Douald  became  famous.  The  story  of  Sir 
Alexander  Grant’s  life,  his  progress  from  poverty  to  affluence, 
is  the  story  of  many  another  Scots  ‘  lad  0’  pairts  ’  who  makes 
good,  with,  in  his  cas(;,  in  addition  to  extraordinary  energy 
and  ambition,  more  than  liis  due  share  of  luck.  His  consistent 
progress  from  the  little  baker’s  shop  in  the  street  of  the  small 
country  town  to  the  baronial  mansion  is  in  the  tradition  of 
‘Self  Help.’  ’rhe  industry  of  the  assiduous  apprentice  is 
rewarded,  and  he  bcc;omes  a  master. 

Mr.  Alexander  Grant,  head  of  the  very  successful  firm  of 
biscuit  manufacturers,  Messrs,  MeVitie  and  Price  of  Edin- 
burgh,  gave  generously  to  charity  and  other  good  causes. 
Among  his  benefactions  was  the  sura  of  ;^ioo,ooo  towards  the 
founding  of  a  Scottish  National  Library.  Lord  Macmillan, 
a  distinguished  Scots  lawyer  and  Lord  Advocate  in  the  first 
Labour  Government,  reveals  the  manner  in  which  this 
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donation  was  made,  in  a  story  that  contradicts  the  well- 
advertised  falsehood  of  Scots  niggardliness,  ’riie:  Right  Hon. 
H.  P.  Macmillan,  K.C.,  as  he  then  was,  says  : 

‘  The  circumstances  of  Mr.  Grant’s  benefaction  were,  L 
venture  to  think,  unique,  for  wluui  his  banker  handed  me 
Mr.  Grant’s  signed  cheque  the  amount  -was  blank,  and  I 
was  told  to  fill  it  in  myself,  which  I  did  for  ^£'100,000.  A 
further  sum  of  ,^100,000  has  since  l)een  givtm  by  Sir  Alexander 
towards  the  cost  of  erecting  a  new  and  worthy  building  to 
house  the  Scottish  National  Library.  'I'o  such  benefactions 
the  word  “  magnificent  ”  may  well  be  applied.’ 

In  due  course,  the  little  tit-bit  of  ncw.s  of  MticDonald’s 
windfall  was  wafted  down  Fleet  Str(uU.  (o  llu;  oOiec  of  the 
Daily  Mail.  There  the  city  editor,  in  a  Stock  Exchange 
article,  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  MacDonald,  the  Prime 
Minister,  a  Socialist,  who  condcunned  Gapitalisni,  had  himself 
become  a  bloated  Capitalist.  'I'he  Press,  Ix-yond  a  sneering 
reference,  did  not  at  first  accuse  MacDonald  of  anything  but 
inconsistency.  The  matter  took  a  turn  both  sinister  and 
sensational,  however,  when,  in  the  subscapumt  Honours  List, 
it  was  found  that  the  generous  donor  of  tin*  biscuit  .shares  had 
been  rewarded  with  a  baronetcy.  'I'his  item  of  news  was 
immediately  hooked  up  with  the  former  item,  and  here  was 
what  journalists  call  a  ‘  story.’  The  significance  was  instantly 
recognized,  and  the  announcement  was  ‘  splashed  ’  on  the 
‘  front  page.’ 

The  result  was  an  outcry  in  the  Press  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  To  make  matters  worse,  there  was  not 
only  the  story  of  the  30,000  shares ;  thei'e  was  also,  it  was 
discovered,  the  gift,  by  the  same  donor,  of  a  magnificent 
Daimler  motor-car.  Here  was  a  Prime  Minister,  and  a  Labour 
Prime  Minister  at  that,  accepting  these  splendid  gifts  and 
^  rewarding  the  donor,  who  happened  to  be  a  political  opponent, 
with  a  baronetcy..  A  screaming  protest  was  at  once  raised 
that  MacDonald  was  trafficking  in  honours.  He  had  bestowed 
the  title  after  he  had  received  the  gifts  ;  therefore,  the  title 
was  because  of  the  gifts.  Post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc. 

At  a  time  when  every  effort  was  being  made  to  discredit 
the  Laborur  Government,  this  sensational  exposure  was  eagerly 
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caught  up.  The  malicious  attack  was  ciu'iously  personal.  The 
enemy  concentrated  on  MacDonald.  In  1922  Philip  Snowden 
had  strongly  opposed  the  selection  of  MacDonald  as  Leader  of 
the  Parliamentary  Labour  Party  on  the  ground  that,  so  violent 
was  the  hatred  of  MacDonald  in  the  country,  the  success  of 
the  Party  in  Parliament  would  be  seriously  retarded  by  having 
so  unpopular  a  leader.  The  Labour  Party  at  that  time  had 
the  support  of  but  oiu-  daily  ncwsiraper.  Since  the  first  day 
on  which  MacDonald  took  up  his  position  as  Leader  of  the 
Opposition,  the  attack  had  lieen  continuous  and  had  increased 
in  virulence  siiua^  lu;  had  become  Prime  Minister.  Now,  when 
the  Prc.ss  and  the  ( louscrvativa;  leaders  were  describing  him  as 
‘  an  enemy  of  society  ’  and  a  ‘  rogue  ’  and  the  Liberals  were 
denouncing  him  a.s  a  ‘  crook,’  it  seemed  as  if  Snowden’s 
prophecy  was  I  icing  fuKilied. 

This  accusation  ol’  graft  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  cam¬ 
paign  of  vililiciitiou  and  Ixdittlcimmt.  For  months  while  the 
Labour  (Jovenunent  lasted  and,  indeed,  for  years  afterwards, 
Labour  s[)caker.s  hail  to  meet  (his  charge  of  corruption  against 
their  Leader.  It  was  when  the  charge  came  at  a  public 
meeting  that  MacDonald  felt  it  keem-st  of  all.  His  enemies 
knew  his  sensitive  vulnerability  and  attacked  the  more  cruelly 
and  unsparingly.  In  a  gn-at  public,  meeting,  as  the  orator  was 
swaying  the  crowd  along  I'roni  image  to  image  in  a  pictorial 
peroration,  suddenly  a  voice  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
audience  -with  an  insistent  urgency,  hi.sscd  the  .single  word  : 

‘  Biscuits  !  ’  'I’he  penetrative  sibilation  sounded  clear,  snapped 
the  spell  and  instantly  diverted  the  minds  and  eyes  of  all  to 
the  irrelevant  interrupter.  'I'he  effect  on  MacDonald  was 
painful  to  see.  He  was  struck  momentarily  dumb.  He  knew 
what  the  vicious  ejai.ulation  meant.  Everyone  who  heard 
it  knew  the  refej-ence.  It  killed  the  speech. 

The  attitude  of  the  House  of  (lommons  to  this  unfortunate 
business  was  interesting.  Ltibour  Members  had  been  challenged 
with  it  in  their  constituencies.  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  matter  was  not  referred  to  tunongst  themselves.  There 
had  been  a  hope  that  it  might  be  possible  in  the  new  regime 
of  a  Labour  (Jovernmimt  that  the  Prime  Minister’s  power  of 
patronage  would  not  be  exercised.  Here  was  one  way  in 
which  he  might  have  nmde  a  difrercncc  without  endangering 
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his  Government.  Titles  had  always  been  scorned,  and  by 
no  one  more  than  MacDonald  himself,  t  was  ra&er  a  shock 
to  Labour  Members  to  find  MacDonald  following  the  old 

Tim  most  persistent  and  ruthless  tormentor  of  the  Prime 
M^sterhad^always  been  Sir  Kingsley  Wood  He  had  a 
most  biting  way  of  getting  under  the  skin  of  the  Leader 
of  the  Labour  Party  and  making  him  wince  by  provocative 
question  and  sarcastic  reference.  MacDonald  came  to  dread 
his  rising  to  ask  a  question.  On  the  mattci  of  Sii  Alexander 
Grant’s  title,  Sir  Kingsley  Wood  had  no  doi^ts  whatever.  He 
believed  it  to  be  simply  a  piece  of  graft  on  MacDonald  s  part. 
He  was  anxious  to  challenge  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  House 
of  Commons  with  what  he  believed  to  be  a  shady  deal,  but  the 
rules  of  the  House  are  strictly  drawn,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
get  a  provocative  question  through  the  censoi  ship  ol  the  Clerks 
at  the  Table.  At  last,  however,  he  got  a  skilfully  worded 
question  on  the  Order  Paper.  It  was  whether  the  Prime 
Minister  ‘  proposes  to  ask  the  House  to  make  any  inciease  in 
the  salary  now  paid  in  respect  of  the  office  ol  the  I'iist  Lord 


of  the  Treasury.’  . , 

When  MacDonald’s  notice  was  called  to  the  question,  he 
at  once  saw  through  the  game.  He  did  not  mind  the  question 
on  the  Paper  so  much.  His  very  competent  stalf  at  ‘  Number 
10  ’  would  supply  him  with  an  answer  complete  and  adequate. 
What  disturbed  MacDonald  was  that  he  knew  that  it  was  a ' 
trap.  It  was  merely  an  opening  and  would  be  the  signal  for 
the  uprising  of  a  crowd  of  young  Tories  all  keen  on  scoring 
off  the  Prime  Minister  by  teasing  ‘  supplementaries.’  The 
easier  way  to  avoid  answering  an  awkward  question  was  for 
the  Prime  Minister  to  absent  himself  from  the  House  and  ask 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal  to  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  Clynes  resorted  to  the  old  device  of  referring  Sir 
Kingsley  Wood  to  a  previous  answer.  This  usually  satisfies 
even  the  most  pertinacious  questioner,  as  he  seldom  takes 
the  trouble  to  look  up  the  previous  answer.  The  purpose  of 
a  question  is  as  often  to  get  publicity  as  information.  But 
Sir  Kingsley  Wood  was  an  old  hand  at  the  game.  His  first 
question  was  merely  the  inconspicuous  peg  on  which  to  hang 
the  real  question.  He  rose  again  and  asked  blandly  ;  “  Was 
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consideration  given,  before  this  decision  was  arrived  at,  to  the 
fact  that  th(^  present  hokh-r  lias  found  the  emoluments  of  his 

office  insufficient,  and  lias  had  to  go  to  a  private  citizen - ?  ” 

.This  reference  to  Sir  Alexander  (frant  caused  a  shout  of 
protest  from  the  Labour  Benches.  Sliouts  of  ‘  Dirty,’  ‘  Mean,’ 
‘Contemptible’  rang  out.  The  noi.se  was  deafening. 

The  Speaker  rose  and  said  angrily  :  “  I  must  insist  upon 
hon.  Members  allowing  me  to  conduct  the  business  of  the 
House.  I  shall  not  continin^  unless  I  have  proper  support.” 
“We  are  not  going  to  be  insulted,”  cried  Jack  Jones,  Labour 
Member  for  Silvm-town.  “  Name,  name,”  cried  the  Members, 
hoping  that  the  Speaker  would  suspend  the  insulted  Irish- 
Londoncr.  T'he  Speaker  warned  Jack  Jones  and  then  repri¬ 
manded  Sir  Kingsley  Wood.  “  The  hon.  Member  for  West 
Woolwich  altmnptixl  to  pul  a  supplementary  question  which 
he  knew  quite  w<'U  I  should  not  allow  to  appear  on  the  Paper.” 

These  incithaits  ari-  not,  in  thems(-lv(\s,  worth  mentioning. 
Malicious  ejaculations  arc  often  heard  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  during  (hdiatc,  and  ‘  the  voice  ’  is  fnxiuently  in  evidence 
in  public,  nu'ctings.  'fheir  significance  and  importance  lie  in 
the  efiects  that  tln-y  had  on  MacDonald’s  ])cc.uliar  tempera¬ 
ment.  A  few  words,  sharply  clear,  would  break  in  with  harsh 
discord  on  a  harmonious  gathering,  and  the  reactioas,  physical, 
psychological,  and  moral,  would  be  nauarkable.  Physically, 
when  the  vocal  missile  strutT  him,  he  looked  like  one  who  had 
been  impaled  with  a  spear.  Momentarily  losing  the  thread 
of  his  discourse,  he  digressixl,  repeated  himself,  and  took 
some  time  befon;  he  re-established  control.  The  psychological 
effects  were  mon^  important.  .He  was  always  wondering  why 
he  should  be  so  attack<;d.  ‘  Why  are  these  people  so  incensed 
against  me  ?  ’  h(^  would  ask.  .H<^  was  certainly  not  conscious 
of  any  ‘  sense  of  sin,’  but  completely  confirmed  in  his  own 
sacrificial  scrupulousness. 

No,  the  Clonscrvatives  had  not  forgiven.  They  had  not 
believed  MacDomdd.  They  had  not  accepted  his  explanations. 
To  them  he  had  sold  the  title  to  Mr.  Alexander  Grant.  The 
price  had  been  a  Daimler  car  and  30,000  shares ;  now,  two 
years  afterwards,  they  were  reminding  him  of  his  guilt.  Of 
course,  honours  and  titles  Inivc  been  bought  and  sold  in  this 
country  for  centuries.  There  was,  indeed,  an  unconscious 
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compUment  in  their  hypocritical  simulation  of  righteous 
indignation.  It  attributed  a  higher  moral  code  to  the  Socialist 
than  to  any  of  the  other  two  Parties.  There  would  have  been 
nothing  dishonest  or  dishonourable  in  a  mere  Conservative  or 
Liberal  Prime  Minister  distributing  titles  for  a  ‘  consideration,’ 
but  for  a  professed  Socialist  to  stoop  to  such  malpractices 

was  intolerable.  •  ,  ,  r 

Although  the  principal  newspapers  advertised  the  tacts  and 
stressed  the  insinuation,  very  few  considered  MacDonald’s 
explanations  worth  any  space  whatever.  The  explanation 
given  of  the  ‘  Biscuits  ’  and  ‘  Motor-car  ’  incidents  in  one  of 
the  biographies  of  Mr.  MacDonald  is  ridic  ulous. 

‘  After  MacDonald  took  office,’  it  reads,  ‘  Sir  Alexander 
learned  that  the  Prime  Minister,  at  the  end  of  tiring  days 
at  the  Foreign  Office  and  Downing  Street,  was  travelling 
home  to  Hampstead  by  Underground.  Often  unrecognized, 
he  was  forced  at  busy  times  to  “  strap-hang  ”  all  the  way 
to  the  northern  suburb.’ 

The  fact  is  that,  after  MacDonald  took  office,  he  removed 
from  Hampstead  to  Downing  Street.  The  Foreign  Office  is 
just  the  width  of  a  lane  from  ‘  Number  lo.’  Why  should  hc 
be  going  to  Hampstead  after  a  tiring  day  at  the  Foreign 
Office  and  Downing  Street  ? 

The  short  sentence  of  explanation  and  excuse  is  only  five 
lines  in  length,  but  contains  ten  untruths.  Mr.  Grant  did  not 
learn  of  MacDonald’s  pilgrimage  to  Hampstead  by  Tube, 
because  it  did  not  happen.  Then  the  Prime  Minister  rarely 
spent  a  day  at  the  Foreign  Office  or  ‘  Number  lo,’  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  ‘Number  lo’  was  his  London 
home.  Several  days  a  week  he  had  to  be  at  the  House  of 
Commons  to  answer  questions  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  never 
went  back  to  Downing  Street,  unless  to  sleep.  He  never  used 
the  Underground  when  he  was  in  office,  for  he  had  no  need  to 
do  so.  After  he  had  been  put  out  of  office,  he  had  to  leave 
Downing  Street  and  return  to  Hampstead,  when  he  often 
travelled  by  Tube.  That  little  bit  about  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Great  Britain  strap-hanging  in  the  Underground  is  a 
decorative,  journalistic  touch.  It  is  not  usual  to  ‘  strap-hang  ’ 
in  an  eihpty  carriage.  As  the  House  rarely  rose  before  mid- 
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night,  the  Tubes  were  deserted,  and  there  were  always  plenty 
of  seats.  The  difficulty,  indeed,  with  Members  of  Parliament 
in  getting  home  after  the  House  had  risen  was  not  to  get  a 
ieat,  but  to  get  a  train  at  all. 

Such  a  storm  of  denunciation  arose  around  this  incident, 
however,  that  MacDonald  was  compelled  to  take  note  of  the 
accusation,  and  endeavour  to  justify  his  action.  His  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  Daimk'r  gill  was  characteristic.  “  I  explained,” 
said  the  Prime  Minister,  “  that  I  would  have  been  content  with 
hiring  a  car,  as,  when  1  left  olfici',  I  would  probably  be  a  poorer 
man  than  I  had  been.”  “  But  I  will  endow  it,”  rejoined  Sir 
Alexander.  “  Still  I  was  unwilling,”  added  the  Prime  Minister. 
“I  did  not  fancy  myself  as  the  owner  of  a  motor-car.  It  was 
against  the  simplicity  ol  my  habits.  I  took  a  long  time  to  be 
persuaded,  and  h'tters  are  in  existence  which  reveal  the  minds 
of  us.  In  the  end,  1  agreed  with  this  arrangement — a  sum  of 
money  was  to  be  investi'd  in  my  name  and  the  ineome  I  am 
to  enjoy  during  my  lifetime,  so  long  as  1  keep  a  car,  and,  at 
my  death,  it  is  to  rei'erl  to  Sir  Alexander  Grant  or  his  heirs. 
This  is  the  full  story  ol"  the  incident.” 

This  a]Jologetic  defence  was  (piite  incredible.  MacDonald, 
as  a  rule,  did  not  go  to  the  expense,  of  hiring  a  car.  He  had 
never  needed  one.  There  ar<^  crowds  of  people  embarrassingly 
anxious  to  lend  a  Prime  Minister  anything.  The  State  does 
not  provide  the  I’rime  Minister  with  a  car.  Chequers,  the 
country  mansion  which  Lord  Le<;  of  Fareham  gave  to  the 
nation  as  a  rest-house  for  Premiers,  is  several  miles  from  a 
railway,  and  no  conveyance  was  ijrovidcd  for  visitors  to  the 
Prime  Minister.  It  was  Farl  Baldwin,  after  his  first  term  as 
Prime  Minister,  who  ga.ve  a  car  to  be  used  at  Chequers  for 
the  conveyance  of  those  who  had  not  their  own  car,  to  take 
them  from  the  ruihvay  station. 

For  many  years  MacDoiudd  had  been  dependent  on  his 
friends  for  his  transport.  M.r.  JLirry  Day,  Sir  Oswald  Mosley, 
Lord  Arnold,  Miss  Naismith,  I'iarl  de  La  Warr,  and  several 
others  lent  their  ears  during  the  term  of  their  friendship. 
Thousands  of  [lublic,  servants  and  others  are  supplied  with 
cars  or  transport  facilities  by  tin;  State  or  Local  Authorities. 
A  Prime  Minister’s  tim<;  is  precious,  and  it  is  but  right  that  it 
should  not  be  wasted.  All  these  people  performed  a  public 
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service  in  lending  tlreir  c^is  to  tlic  linne  N'Xiinstcij  mid  they 
ought  to  huve  been  3.de(][Utitely  coinpcnsuted. 

‘  When  I  left  office,’  said  MacDonald,  ‘  I  would  probably 
be  a  poorer  man  than  I  had  been.’ 

As  to  the  implication  that  the  expenses  of  living  in  ‘  Number 
10  ’  are  so  great  that  a  Prime  Minister  is  poorer  after  than 
before  he  takes  office,  this  has  been  an  old  grievance  with 
all  who  have  held  the  Premiership  in  recent  times. 

The  nominal  salary  of  a  Prime  Minister  was  ^^5000  a  year. 
Three  Prime  Ministers— Baldwin,  Lloyd  George,  and  Mac¬ 
Donald-declared  before  a  House  of  Commons  Committee 
that  this  salary  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses 
and  maintain  the  dignity  of  No.  10  Downing  Street,  and 
asked  that,  in  future.  Prime  Ministers  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
;^70oo.^  This  is  a  point  of  special  iulcrest  to  a  Labour  Prime 
Minister.  Mr.  John  Burns  said  once  that  ‘  no  man  was  worth 
more  than  £<^00  a  year.’  That  was  in  his  Socialist  days,  but 
when  Mr.  Asquith  offered  him  the  ])ost  of  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  at  a  salary  of  scweral  times  that 
maximum,  he  grasped  the  chance  with  both  hands.  When 
asked  to  reconcile  his  apparent  inconsistimcy,  he  nonchalantly 
replied  :  “  Oh,  I  just  took  the  rate  for  tin;  job.” 

There  was  considerable  comment  on  MacDonald,  a  Socialist, 
taking  to  himself  a  post  at  £^000  a  year,  and  at  a  Conference 
of  the  Labour  Party  he  thought  that  some  reply  was  called 
for.  He  said  :  “  When  I  hear  about  salari(;s  and  so  on,  I  am 
almost  inclined  to  say  to  some  of  you  ;  ‘  I  will  exchange  my 
balance  with  you  at  the  end  of  the  year,  even  if  I  am  not 
prepared  to  exchange  my  salary  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  !  ’  ”  There  was  loud  laughter  at  this  ingenuous  declaimer, 
and  then  MacDonald  added  :  “You  know  that,  from  January 
to  December,  my  dear  daughter  and  everybody  that  looks  after 
me  practise  the  most  religious  frugality  of  a  typical  Scottish 
household.” 

It  was  one  of  the  arguments  for  raising  the  Prime  Minister’s 
salary  that  No.  10  Downing  Street  was  so  large  and  required 
so  large  a  staff.  MacDonald  told  the  Committee  that,  unless 
a  Prime  Minister  was  supported  by  his  friends,  he  would  be 
in  a  Poor  Law  institution  soon  after  he  left  office,  owing  to 
‘  The  Prime  Minister’s  salary  is  now  ,^10,000  per  annum. 
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the  heavy  cost  of  keeping  up  his  position  while  he  was  there. 
It  is  uncertain  what  MacDonald  meant  by  the  phrase  ‘  unless 
supported  by  his  friends.’  He  may  have  been  referring  to 
•  Lord  Oxford,  who,  it  was  known,  had"  for  many  years 
been  in  receipt  of  a  pension  of /;35oo  a  year  from  his  friend, 
Lord  Gowdray.  Wlien  tin;  millionaire  contractor  died  and 
left  Mr.  Asquith  ])rae.tieally  stranded,  Lord  Beaverbrook  very 
generously  came  to  his  assistance  and  .sent  the  hat  round  his 
Conservative  and  Libia-al  friends  to  save  the  veteran  statesman 
from  an  age  of  inuuiry. 

“  I  did  not  fani'.y  mysfdf,”  says  MacDonald,  “  as  the  owner 
of  a  motor-ear.  It  was  against  the  simplicity  of  my  habits.” 
This  amazing  stateimmt  deserves  close  consideration,  as, 
whether  his  claim  to  be  of  simple,  habits  is  valid  or  not,  it 
sheds  some  light  (m  his  eslimatt;  of  values.  Simplicity  of  habits 
is  acclainuxl  by  all  as  a  vii  tue,  e.specially  in  one  who  has  risen 
from  poverty.  .\11  tlu^  tendencies  are  for  a  man  who  has 
suffered  ])rivation  to  swing  to  the  other  extreme,  should  oppor¬ 
tunity  olfta:.  The  famished  ma,n  is  apt  to  overeat,  when  food 
reaches  him.  To  be  able,  to  restrain,  to  spurn  the  luxury  that 
most  men  seek,  ‘  to  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days’ 
is  a  self-denial  lliat  all  men  applaud.  ‘  1  am  a  man  of  simple 
habits,’  MacDonald  asserts.  Those  who  knew  him  would 
hardly  give  credeiu'.e  to  this  as.sertiou.  The  word  ‘  simplicity’ 
applied  to  habits  means  ])lain,  liomely,  unaffected,  humble, 
and  in  ;i  negative  senscg  souuuhing  that  is  not  elaborate,  not 
sumptuous,  not  adorned  and  not  complicated.  The  habits  of 
MacDonald  I'or  many  years  were  the  absolute  antithesis  of 
every  definition  of  sim])hcity.  lnd(a:d  his  love  of  luxury,  his 
worship  of  wealth,  his  fondness  for  display,  his  social  ambition 
were  features  ol'  his  t-.haracten'  and  supplied  the  meaning  of 
his  conduct.  What  is  true  is  that,  as  he  ascended  the  path 
towards  power  and  prevstige,  he  was  increasingly  able  to 
indulge  his  Lucullan  proclivities.  The  luxury  of  foreign  travel 
is  unattainable  to  a  poor  man,  but  MacDonald’s  marriage  gave 
him  the  means  to  tmjoy  it.  After  the  traditional  manner  of 
the  aristocracy,  lu^  mach;  the  grand  tour  in  the  first  year  of  his 
married  life.  Moreover,  he  was  often  selected  as  a  delegate  to 
represent  the  Socialist  Movenxent  of  this  country  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  The  luxury  of  a  manor  house  had  also  been 
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his  Chequers,  a  magnificent  Elizabethan  residence,  set  in  a 
beautiful  country,  was  a  charming  retreat  from  the  cares  and 

worries  of  Downing  Street.  ,  ^  . 

Lord  Haldane,  in  his  Autobiography,  after  shrewdly  referring, 
to  MacDonald’s  love  for  the  pomp  and  glory  of  his  position 
as  Prime  Ivfinister,  says  ; 

‘  Unfortunately,  he  had  a  passion  for  spending  his  week¬ 
ends  at  Chequers.  When  this  generous  gift  was  announced 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  I  rose  and  shook  my  head  and 
prophesied  that  it  would  prove  a  dangerous  temptation. 
Prime  Ministers  who  have  sprung  from  the  middle  classes 
and  are  attracted  by  the  pleasures  of  a  country-house  life 
to  which  they  are  not  accustomed  are  apt  to  be  unduly 
drawn  there.  The  result  is  that  they  lose  two  days,  in  each 
week,  in  which  they  ought  to  be  seeing  tludr  colleagues  and 
having  at  least  a  few  of  them  for  talk  on  the  Saturday  and 
Sunday  evenings.  It  is,  consequently,  very  di  dicult  for  a 
colleague  to  see  his  Chief  at  the  only  times  when  the  latter 
can  be  readily  available.  This  difficulty  has  not  been  con¬ 
fined  to  the  case  of  Ramsay  M^acDonakl.  But  with  him  it 
proved  a  damaging  obstacle.  It  was  almost  impracticable 
to  get  hold  of  him,  even  for  a  quarter  of  an  liour,  and  the 
consequences  were  at  times  mischievous.’ 

MacDonald  had  eagerly  sought  the  friendship  of  Haldane. 
He  always  had  a  strong  desire  to  mix  with  and  be  recognized  as 
belonging  to  High  Society.  Haldane  was  one  of  the  landed 
gentry  of  Scotland.  He  possessed  one  of  th(^  most  magnificent 
castles  in  the  Highlands,  Cloan,  a  princely  residemee  situated 
in  the  most  beautiful  part  of  Scotland.  !  hildaue  knew  of 
MacDonald’s  working-class  origin— that  MacDonald  belonged 
to  a  lower  social  caste  than  himself~and  he  feared  that  sudden 
access  to  power,  influence  and  comparative  alllucncc  might 
have  demoralizing  effects  on  his  character.  To  l)c,  even  for 
a  time,  one  of  the  landed  gentry  stirred  M  acDonald  to  a  keen 
and  envious  desire.  Haldane’s  criticism  was  outspoken  and 
candid.  But  even  Lord  Haldane,  with  all  his  shrewd  insight,  did 
not  see  to  what  lengths  MacDonald’s  social  ambitions  would  lead 
him  in  the  end.  His  warnings  had  no  effect,  however,  as  Mac¬ 
Donald  used  Chequers  more  than  any  Prime  Minister  and  took 
great  delight  in  lording  it  as  a  grand  seigneur  even  for  a  week-end. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-ONE 


THE  RUSSIAN  TREATY 

There  has  always  been  the  bitterest  hostility  between  the 
Conservatives  and  Russia.  Almost  every  day  for  years 
the  question  of  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Republic  has  been 
raised.  Every  term  of  abuse,  every  epithet  of  invective  has 
been  used  against  it.  Churchill  has  been  particularly  vitriolic, 
but  that  only  because  his  vocabulary  of  vitu])eration  is  more 
extensive  and  more  forceful.  In  one  ])assag(^,  typical  in  its 
baleful  malignity,  he  says  :  ‘  Russia,  sell-outcasl,  sharpens  her 
bayonets  in  her  Arctic  night  and  nixx'.hiuiically  proclaims 
through  self-starved  lips  her  philosophy  of  haired  and  death.’ 
He  has  been  able  to  put  into  his  denunciation  every  element, 
not  only  of  antagonism,  but  of  contempt  and  loathing.  It  may 
be  added  that,  in  doing  this,  he  is  only  interpreting,  in  his  own 
exaggerated  idiom,  the  feelings  of  the  Conservative  Party. 

This  attitude  was  exemplified  in  a  note  sent  by  the  late 
Lord  Curzon,  Foreign  Secretary  in  1923,  to  the  Russian 
Government.  The  note  was  a  typical  Lord  Curzon  production, 
couched  in  haughty,  peremptory  terms,  and  it  threatened  to 
break  off  all  trade  relations  with  the  Soviet.  The  Labour 
Party  raised  this  question  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  such 
success  that  the  Government  agreed  to  modify  their  ultimatum 
and  announced  that  they  were  prepared  to  confer  with  the 
emissary  of  the  Soviet  Government. 

MacDonald’s  attitude  to  Russia  was  known  and  appreciated 
by  his  political  opponents.  Mr.  Baldwin  quoted  with  emphasis, 
ivr  of  Commons,  a  rather  startling  sentence  which 

MacDonald  had  used  in  connection  with  the  Russian  negotia¬ 
tions.  The  Prime  Minister  had  said  :  ‘  The  Labour  Party 
w  stand  no  nonsense  and  no  monkey  tricks  from  the  Russian 
diplomaUc  representatives.’  ‘Can  anyone  imagine,’  asked 
Mr.  Baldwm,  ‘those  words  being  used  to  the  American  or 
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the  French  Ambassador  ?  .Docs  not  that  show  that  the  Prime 
Minister  himself  recognizers  that  he  is  embarking  on  a  task 
different  in  nature;  from  that  of  bringing  about  peaceful 
.relations  with  any  olhea-  e-.ountry  in  the  world  ?  ’ 

MacDonald’s  policy  of  opportunism  was  nowhere  so  evident 
as  in  relatie)!!  te)  .Russia.  Here  he  setught  the  middle  course. 
He  always  hate;d  exlrenuism  anel  he:  sought  to  propitiate  the 
Opposition.  'Fhe  hai)e)nr  Party,  on  the  etther  hand,  has  at 
annual  Clonicrone-.e-s  anel  edsewhere;  taken  the  opposite  position. 
They  have  always  sought  te)  bring  about,  not  only  peaceful 
relations  with  .Russia,  but  frieuelly  co-oiteration. 

At  the  annual  ( lonrerene-e;  of  the:  Idabour  Party  held  in 
London  in  June  Mae:De)nalel  me)vcd  a  comprehensive 

resolution  which  eh-line-el  the  Party  ixy.sition  regarding  the  more 
urgent  matters  of  foreign  i)olie'.y.  'I'he:  nK)tie)n  protested  against 
the  occupation  e)f  the:  Ruhr  by  the*  l’re;nch  tend  Belgian  military 
forces  as  an  ae:t  of  a.ggre'ssion  anel  war.  'Phe  Conference  con¬ 
sidered  ‘  that  tliis  e:e)uutry  should  aelopt  a  generous  attitude  in 
the  matter  e)f  iutea-allie'd  eh'bls,  as  part  e)fti  general  settlement 
of  the  re-paration  [noblcm  anel  that  the:  whole  of  the  allied 
armies  .she)ulel  be  wiliielrawu  imnu'diately  from  German  terri¬ 
tory ;  anel  that  a  VVorlel  <  lonferenc.e:  should  be  held  to  revise 
the  Pcae-.c  T’matie's  in  ae.corda ne;e.  with  the:  needs  of  European 
political  anel  e:e:onoinic.  reutonsl ruction.’  On  the  important 
question  of  Russia,  the  ( lonfea-eme-.c  ree-.orded  its  satisfaction 
with  the  (xoverniueaiL  as  far  as  tlie;  'i'radc  Agreement  was 
concerned  anel  ‘  further  reaflinns  its  e)piuie)n  that  there  can  be 
no  complete;  ugre‘e:nu:nt  upon  British  and  Rtussian  international 
policies  until  this  e:e)untry  ae:e:orels  full  recognition  to  the 
Russian  Ge)venunent.’  When  the  laibour  Government  took 
office  in  1924,  it  \vas  pledged  to  take  every  possible  action  to 
create  and  mainttiiu  the  friendliest  relations  with  Russia.  The 
Labour  Ptuly  ex])ee.ted  Unit  a  decision  to  that  effect  would  be 
made  at  the  first  (lubinct. 

The  fact  tlnit  Sir  Eyre  Crowe  was  opposed  to  any  such 
course  may  have:  In-en  influential  in  persuading  the  Prime 
Minister,  who  held  the  same  view,  from  taking  action.  When 
rumours  of  the  hostility  of  the  Foreign  OBice  began  to  leak 
out,  there  were  protests  from  the  Party.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Parliamentary  Party,  the  <|uestion  w:is  raised  and  the  Govern- 
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ment  was  definitely  asked  to  get  a  move  on.  Ncil  MacLean, 
the  able  and  pertinacious  Highlander  from  Glasgow,  de¬ 
nounced  the  delay  in  the  Daily  Herald.  The  storm  was  rising. 
The  Government  was  warned  that  a  great  protest  meeting 
was  being  organized  by  the  London  Labour  Party.  Almost 
alone  in  the  Cabinet,  MacDonald  held  out  for  delay,  until  the 
clamour  outside  became  so  insistent  that  he  was  compelled  to 
yield.  The  Soviet  Republic  was  officially  recognized. 

The  next  step  was  the  appointment  of  an  Ambassador. 
France  had  sent  an  Ambassador  immediately  on  recognizing 
Russia.  Before  taking  office,  MacDonald  had  decided  to  send 
an  Ambassador.  He  had  offered  the  post  to  Mr.  (later  Sir 
James)  O’Grady,  in  a  letter  written  by  his  own  hand.  The 
genial  and  popular  leader  of  the  Transport  Workers  was  to  go 
‘  when  we  recognize  the  Soviet  Government.’  But  nothing 
happened.  O’Grady  was  fobbed  off'  later  with  the  Governor¬ 
ship  of  Tasmania  in  reluctant  and  inadequate  recompense. 

This  was  the  first  of  the  many  abject  surrenders  that  Mac¬ 
Donald  made  to  the  dominating  intcrc'sls  that  sought  to  thwart 
the  Labour  Policy.  No  Ambassador  was  sent,  nor  was  Russia 
brought  within  the  ambit  of  the  Export  Credits  Scheme, 
although  MacDonald,  a  few  months  before  had  given  the 
pledge  that  ‘  a  Labour  Government  would  take  immediate 
steps  to  begin  trade  in  Russia  by  guarantees  under  the  financial 
scheme  for  encouraging  exports.’  Strong  influences  were 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Prime  Minister  ;  he  yielded,  and  his 
pledge  was  broken. 

When  the  Labour  Government  recognized  the  Soviet 
Government,  arrangements  were  begun  for  calling  an  Anglo- 
Russian  Conference  to  consider  and  decide  on  outstanding 
questions  between  the  two  countries.  This  conference  met  in 
pril  1924,  and  deliberations  were  carried  on  into  August, 
w  en  final  drafts  of  a  General  Treaty  and  a  Treaty  on  Com¬ 
merce  and  Navigation  were  agreed  to.  The  Treaties  were 
wo  ently  attacked  both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the 
ouse  of  Lords.  There  were  gross  misrepresentations  as  to 
^  en  tern^  and  there  was  censure  on  the  secrecy  of  the  nego- 
lations.  This  was  absolutely  untrue.  The  fact  is  that  a  Press 
nonce  was  issued  after  every  conference  of  the  delegates.  A 
tun  report  of  each  session  would  have  been  published,  had  the 
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Labour  (iovcnuucnt  lived  long  (Miongh  to  do  it.  The  ‘  drafts  ’ 
were  diseusscd  in  Paiiiauu'nt  before  the  adjournment  for  the 
Recess.  So  anxious  was  the  Government  that  the  fullest 
.publicity  should  be  given  to  the  negotiations  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  took  the  unpreeedented  step  of  submitting  the  Treaties  to 
Parliament  before  they  wen-  signed. 

Except  for  an  introductory  ortUion,  MacDonald  took  no 
part  whatever  in  tin-  negotiations,  but  left  them  in  the  very 
capable  hands  of  Mr.  Arthur  (now  Lord)  Ponsonby,  at  that 
time  Under-Secretary  of  State:  for  I'orcign  Affairs.  The  nego¬ 
tiations  raised  matters  of  extraordinary  difficulty,  and  they 
were  conducted  tlironghout  by  Mr.  Ponsonby  with  a  skilly 
patience,  and  tact  that  was  beyond  all  praise. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-TWO 


THE  CAMPBELL  CASE 


The  first  rumble  of  the  earthquake'  wliirh  was  to  cause  the 
collapse  of  the  Labour  (lovcnmiciil  was  heard  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  30  July  iq-iq,,  when  one  of  a  series  of 
questions  was  put  to  the  Home  Se'c.rclary  by  Sir  William 
Davison  and  Sir  Gervais  Rentoul,  K.d.  'I'Ik'  Home  Secretary 
was  asked  whether  his  attention  had  bcem  eadled  to  the  publica¬ 
tion,  in  a  paper  known  as  the  WarknP  Wvckly,  of  Friday 
25  July,  ofan  open  letter,  addressed  to  the  fi.qhtinV  forces  of  the 
Crown,  calculated  to  undermine  diseipliiu-  and  to  erc;ite  dis¬ 
affection  j  and  what  action  he  pr(){)os(xl  to  take  in  the  matter. 
This  subject  has  always  been  one  of  irritation  to  the  Gon- 
serva-tives,  as  many  of  them  have  served  in.  oiu^  or  other  of  the 
fighting  Services.  Tlie  reply  of  Mr.  Rhys  J  )avies,  Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary  of  State,  was  that  the  Home  Secretary  was 
wnsidermg  whether  any  action  was  called  fi.r  in  this  matter 
ms  answer  called  forth  a  loud  protest  from  Conservative 
Members.  Mr.  Lansbury  arose  from  the  l  Vca.sury  Bench  and 
retorted  that  the  Home  Secretary  should  at  the  same  time 
consider  the  fiasco  which  followed  the  prosecution  of  Tom 
M^n  and  others  for  issuing  a  similar  pamphlet  some  years  ago. 
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‘  My  attention  was  called  by  the  Director  of  Public 
Prosecutions  to  an  article  in  the  ^Voders’  Weekly,  which,  in 
^y  opinion,  constitutcxl  a  bicac.h  of  the  law.  In  consec^uence 
the  Director  of  Public  Prosc'c.utions  has  been  engaged  in  the 
necessary  steps  to  asccrlain  tlu-  identity  of  the  persons 
responsilile  for  the  article'.  The  hclitor  has  accepted  the 
responsibility  and  has  been  arrested.  The  raid  and  the 
arrest  were  carried  out  on  tlu^  authority  of  a  warrant  granted 
by  a  stipendiary  magistrate.  Thee  I'.diior  is  being  charged 
with  an  alleged  oirene.c  against  the:  Incitement  to  Mutiny 
Act,  1795.  mu  not  prepared  to  state  whether  any  charge 
will  be  preferred  against  any  otlux  penson.’ 

The  answer  caused  a.  wave,  of  surprise  and  indignation 
among  th<;  Labour  Menilx'rs,  and  Maxton  expressed  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  most  ofthein,  when  he  directed  a  (piestiou  at  MacDonald, 
who  sat  beside  tlu'  .Vltorney-deueral  on  tlu^  Treasury  Bench. 
He  asked  tlu;  Prime  Minister  if  he  had  read  the  article  upon 
which  th('  charg(^  was  based,  and  if  la;  was  aware  that  the 
article  contained  merely  a  call  to  the  troops  not  to  allow 
themselves  to  b<‘  used  in  industrial  disputes.  The  Prime 
Minister  ignored  Maxton’s  (luestion,  and  the  Speaker  tried 
to  avoid  further  trouble  by  ex[)lainiug  that,  as  the  matter  was 
now  sub  judice,  the  House  could  not  discuss  it. 

There  was  ('vidently  considerable  feeling  among  the  Labour 
Members.  Tlu-  back  benches  wt-re  again  in  revolt  against  the 
front  They  did  not  blame  Sir  Patrick  Hastings  so  much, 
for,  alter  all,  lu*  was  only  a  new-comer  to  the  Labour  Party  ; 
he  evidently  did  not  realize-  how  strong  was  the  stand  they 
took  on  personal  liberty  and  how  sc-nsitive  they  were  to  any 
infringement  of  tlu-  fre-t-dom  of  the  Pre.ss.  'The  resentment 
was  mainly  against  Macjlouald.  'I'hey  kiuw  that  he  was  not 
at  all  enthusiastic,  (m  tlu-  Russitm  'I’reaty.  They  had  observed 
that  he  was  strongly  and  naturally  resentful  of  Communist 
attacks  on  himself,  and  they  suspc-c.ted  that  he  would  welcome, 
for  several  retLsons,  tiny  clunux-  to  titttick  them.  Sir  Patrick 
Hastings  was  pcxsonally  very  popuhir.  Many  of  the  Labour 
Members  were  convinced  that  MticDonald,  if  he  did  not 
actually  condone  tlur  Ationuy-Ceiuxal’s  :u;tion,  was  not  averse 
from  it.  There  w;i.s  ti  feeling  that  Sir  Patrick  Hastings  was 
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merely  the  mouthpiece  of  MacDonald.  The  hands  were 
Esau’s  hands,  but  the  voice  was  the  voice  of  Jacob. 

The  Speaker’s  attempt  to  mollify  the  angry  Labour  Mem¬ 
bers  was  unavailing.  The  tumult  continued,  several  Members 
standing  at  once,  and  seeking  to  catch  the  Speaker’s  eye.  At 
last,  Mr.  Jack  Jones,  the  witty  Irish-Londoner  from  Silverton 
succeeded,  and,  amid  shouts  of  protest  from  the  Conservatives' 
asked  leave  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House.  Inter¬ 
jections,  interruptions,  cross-talk,  and  noise  continued.  Lans- 
bury,  Kenworthy,  and  Scurr  were  allowed  to  offer  suggestions. 
Then  Mr.  Tom  Dickson,  a  wcll-likcd  Member,  caught  the 
Speaker’s  eye.  He  had  a  sensational  question  to  ask.  He 
asked  the  Attorney-General  whether,  if  any  Members  of  the 
House  who  would  be  speaking  in  their  constituencies  in  the 
following  week  expressed  similar  opinions  to  that  contained 
in  the  article  in  the  Workers'  Weekly,  they  sliould  be  subject 
to  similar  prosecution.  There  was  a  shout  of  ‘  Yes,’  ‘  Yes  ’ 
from  the  Opposition  benches.  Mr.  Dickson  waved  a  depreca¬ 
tory  hand  towards  the  Treasury  Bench.  ‘  If  so,’  he  said, 

‘  they  will  probably  lose  half  their  Party.’  This  was  a  threat 
and  was  accepted  as  such  by  those  on  the  Treasury  Bench. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  this  definite  demonstration  of 
disapproval  came  as  a  shock  to  Sir  Patrick  Hastings.  He  had 
not  realized  the  real  significance  and  consequences  of  his 
action.  He  was  worried  and  anxious  to  do  the  right  thing. 
In  the  first  place,  he  determined  to  find  out  all  the  facts  of  the 
case.  He  sent  for  Maxton.  He  then  learned  that  the  man 
Gampbell  was  not  the  Editor  of  the  Workers'  Weekly,  but  was 
only  acting  temporarily  for  the  Editor,  who  was  away  ill. 


He  told  me  something  of  the  man’s  past  history,’  said 
hir  Patack  Hastings,  ‘  and,  mark  you,  I  am  accustomed  to 
delending  people,  and  I  thought  to  myself  at  once,  what  my 
position  would  be  if  I  were  defending  counsel  and  the 
^  orney-  eneral  had  picked  out,  as  the  one  dangerous 
Gommumst  whom  he  wanted  to  put  in  the  dock,  a  man 
described  as  a  man  who  had  had  both  his  feet  almost  blown 
tA  ^  j  through  the  War  from  beginning 

T  tTin  ’  °  '^^^tirated  for  exceptional  gallantry. 

1  thought  to  myself  what  I  would  look  like,  supposing  that 
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this  were  true,  as  tlic  Attorney-General  of  England,  putting 
in  the  dock  at  the  Old  Bailey,  as  the  only  dangerous  Com¬ 
munist  whom  I  could  hud,  such  a  person  as  that.’ 

Having  heard  Maxton’s  story  and  having  consulted  the  best 
legal  opinion  a\'ailable,  the  Attorney-General  decided  to 
withdraw  the  case,  in  llu^  higher  interests  of  the  State. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  he  did  this  on  his  own  responsibility, 
but  there  were  c.t'rlain  e.ire.uinslaiuu's  which  might  give  weight 
to  the  entirely  erroneous  suggestion  that  he  had  been  influenced 
by  other  than  legal  eonsitlerations.  There  was  the  threat  that 
other  Meiubers  ol’the  Labour  Tarty  would  use  in  their  speeches 
the  very  words  used  by  th<‘  ITorAcn’  Wee-kly  and  challenge 
the  Governmeut  to  arrest  them,  'i'hen  there  was  the  defiant 
attitude  of  the  Gomuuiuists.  They  had  boasted  that,  if  the 
case  were  pressetl,  they  wei-e  cUdia-iuiued  to  put  the  Prime 
Minister  in  the  witness-box.  They  declared  that  they  would 
engage  Sir  John  Simon  or  Sir  .Ihmglas  Hogg  to  put  him 
through  a  third-degree  eross-examiuation.  'I’here  is  no  doubt 
that,  iudgiiig  from  the  ojiiniou  that  these  two  gentlemen  held 
of  MaeDouald  at  that  time,  they  would  have  put  him  on  the 
rack,  not  only  with  alacrity,  but  with  the  ke.euest  delight. 
Moreover,  the  ( lomuumists  had  raked  up  a  powerful  speech 
of  the  Trinity  Minister,  mad<-  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
4  June  in  which  he  imuh-  an  earnest  and  impressive 

appeal  on  behalf  (d'  Mr.  Tom  .Maun,  who  had  been  accused  of 
an  exactly  similar  ollcne.e  namely,  advising  soldiers  not  to 
shoot  strikers  during  a  trade  (.llsjiute. 

These  eircumstauees,  of  e.oursi',  lent  weight  to  the  suggestion 
that  the  Attorney-General  had  yielded  to  political  pressure. 
All  who  knew  of  either  the  courage  or  the  integrity  of  Sir 
Patrick  Hastings  were  e.onvimaxl  that  this  charge  of  submitting 
topressurct  was  untrue.  'I'hose  who  did  not  know  learned  later. 

8  October  will  be  a  red-huter  day  in  the  history  of 

British  polities,  (l>r  it  vvas  on  that  date,  that  the  first  Labour 
Government  fell,  aft<‘r  a  most  (•xe.iting  debate  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Througinnit  the  whole  day,  there  was  an 
atmospluo'c  of  crisis.  To  the  ordinary  spfx'.tator,  the  result 
was  uncertain  until  the  end,  but  Ix'hind  the  scenes  could  be 
heard  the  bu.sy  whisper  of  intrigue. 
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The  debate  opened  badly  for  the  Government.  The  Prime 
Minister  had  to  begin  with  an  apology  for  misleading  the 
House  in  answer  to  a  question  a  week  before.  He  had  been 
asked  by  Sir  Kingsley  Wood  whether  any  directions  had  been 
given  by  him,  or  with  his  sanction,  to  the  Director  of  Public 
Prosecutions  to  withdraw  the  proceedings  against  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell,  the  Editor  of  the  Workers'  Weekly,  and  winniicr  he  had 
received  any  intimation  that  he  would  I)c  personally  required 
to  give  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  delendant  at  the  hearing. 
In  replying,  the  Prime  Minister  had  dcu  huxxl  that  he  had  not 
been  consulted  and  that  the  first  inrorniati()ri  that  he  had 
obtained  had  been  from  the  Press.  As  this  was  apt  to  give 
a  wrong  impression  and  since,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had 
actually  been  advised  by  the  Atloruey-Gcueral  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  drop  the  case,  he  asked  huivc  to  amend  his  answer 
to  that  extent.  There  was  really  nothing  of  rnonuait  in  this, 
and,  indeed,  the  matter  need  never  have  In;en  mentioned  ;  if 
there  was  any  misunderstanding  in  the  original  answer,  the 
explanation  made  things  worse.  Not  only  so,  Init  the  Prime 
Minister  was  openly  jeered  at,  and  his  humiliating  apology 
was  made  in  vain.  It  was  seized  upon,  howewer,  I^y  the  Con¬ 
servatives,  and  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  rose  again  and  again 
and  subjected  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  most  rigorous  and 
decisive  cross-examination.  Back  and  forth  across  the  floor 
flashed  the  rhetorical  battle.  The  Piimc  Minister  was  in¬ 
dignant  and  refused  to  amplify  his  answer.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  persistent.  Then  came  a  rather  confused  answer  from  the 
PriuM  Minister.  The  Tory  Leader  continued  his  heckling ; 
the  Prime  Minister  replied  petulantly.  Sir  John  Simon  then 
butted  in  with  true  lawyer-like  pertinacity ;  the  Prime 
Minister  was  compelled  to  repeat  his  answer. 

It  was  in  a  House  excited  and  ill-tempered  by  these  ex¬ 
changes  that  Sir  Robert  Horne  rose  to  move  a  vote  of  censure 
on  the  Government.  He  was  one  of  the  cleverest  lawyers  in 
Earhament— a  wonderful,  extempore  speaker  and  a  cool,  keen 
debater.  A  provocative  reference  to  Poplar  drew  a  protest 
irom  Mr  Lansbury  and  threatened  to  lead  to  disorder,  when 
me  Speaker,  noting  the  excited  state  of  the  House,  rose  and 
issued  a  timely  warning  that  he  would  allow  no  interruptions. 
Ihis  appeal  had  its  effect,  and  Sir  Robert  Horne  was  allowed 
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to  proceed  in  quiet  and  order.  The  case  put  by  him  was  that 
die  Prime  Minister  had  intin-fcrcd  with  the  course  of  justice 
in  that  he  had  bctni  roinp('lI<'d  by  pressure  from  the  extremists 
in  his  Party  to  drop  tin-  ease  against  Campbell.  Horne 
quoted  the  claim  in  a  later  issue,  of  the  Workers’  Weekly  th.zt 
perhaps  for  the  first  tinu-  iii  Ihighind's  flur  island  history  the 
course  of  justice  in  the  Taw  Courts  had  been  changed  by 
outside  political  l'orc<-.s  into  a  triumph  for  the  working  classes 
over  the  Ca.pita,list  (■lass(-s,  not  by  scoring  a  legal  success,  but 
by  a  plain  revolutionary  victory.  'I’lic  whole  contention  of 
Sir  Robert  Horne  was  that  the  Communists  were  right  in 
making  this  claim,  and  lliat  MacDonald  had  been  intimidated 
and  frightened  into  an  intenderenee  with  the  proper  administra¬ 
tion  of  tlu^  law.  It  was  all  too  evid(mt  throughout  his  speech 
that,  in  spi((^  of  his  imlite  phrases,  in^  was  directing  a  bitter 
attack  on  (In-  l.alwur  (iovernmeiU  and  i)articularly  on  the 
Prime  Minister.  Tliere  was  a,  eoniplc((;  change  of  atmosphere 
in  the  llou.s<‘  wlnm  the  cold,  forensic,  argumentation  of  Sir 
Robert  .1  lonie  ended. 

The  .II(ius('  stirred  to  :i  closer  and  more  interested  attention 
as  Sir  Patihde  Hastings  was  seen  to  hi;  .staiuling  quietly  at  the 
famous  brass-bound  box  waiting  his  call.  The  speech  of  the 
Attorney-fhaieral  was  a  personal  trinmpli.  Point  by  point  he 
took  the  charges  against  him  and  ton;  them  to  ribbons.  He 
produced  doemmmts  ;  lie  cited  legal  o|)inion  ;  he  quoted  cases. 
One  point  lu;  disposed  of  with  an  annihilating  conclusivcness. 
Sir  Robert  Horne  liad  sought  to  indicate  that  the  taking  into 
account  of  the  ([uestion  of  policy  was  unprecedented  and 
without  warrant.  ( lonlidently,  the  Attorney-General  took  up 
the  challeng(;  and  surprised  tin;  House  hy  announcing  that  he 
would  read  a.  letter  which,  writt(;u  live  years  before,  had  been 
directed  to  tin;  Director  of  Ihiblic,  Prosecutions.  It  ran  : 

‘  My  d(;ar  Director  'I'ltere  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that 
this  sjH;ech  is  .seditious  and  that  a  pro.secution  may  properly 
follow,  but  it  appears  to  me  (hat  the  real  question  is  one  of 
policy,  tind,  tlu'refong  it  is  :i  (iu(;stiori  in  the  first  instance 
for  the  Honu;  S(;er<;tary  and  llu;  Minister  of  Labour.  Yours 
sincerely,  Cordon  Hewarl.’ 
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The  cases  were  so  exactly  ])arallc!,  the  prcxxxlent  so  con¬ 
vincingly  established,  that  it  did  not  luaxl  llu^  ^oithoi-ityofa  great 
name  for  its  support.  It  had  tliat  name,  liowaivca-  no  Icks  an 
authority  than  the  Lord  (lhierjnslie<5  of  i'aigiand  himself. 

One  of  the  most  pungent  points  in  his  cas(^  was  when  he 
turned  on  his  fellow  lawyer,  Lord  Birk<mlieacl,  and  smote  with 
crushing  effect.  The  ex-Lord  (Ihaneellor  had  ])illoried  the 
Attorney-General  as  being  guilty  of  de[)a.r(ing  from  the  high 
reputation  of  his  office.  Lord  Birkenhead  ha,d  rather  loftily 
claimed  that,  when  he  was  Atlorney-dleneral,  h<^  r(d\ised  to 
institute  a  prosecution  at  the  instanee  of  the  War  (labinet 
Sir  Patrick  Hastings  quoted  J.ord  Birkcmln^ad’s  words  and 
then  read  an  instruction  from  a  eonfereae<;  ])resid(xl  over  by 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  May  1917,  which  re[)udiated  the  then 
Attorney-General’s  claim,  and  perc'inptorily  instructed  him  to 
initiate  certain  specified  prosecutions.  This  was  a  clear 
precedent  for  taking  into  account  and  providing  for  the 
political  implications  of  an  action  tak(ni  by  the  judiciary. 

All  the  real  force  went  out  of  the  indictnmnt  when  the 
Attorney-General  ended.  There  secmied  no  more  to  be  said. 
Any  fair-minded  person  would  see  that  Sir  Patrick  Hastings 
had  been  completely  vindicated.  Ind<a-d,  another  dis¬ 
tinguished  lawyer,  Sir  Reginald  Mitcludl  Banks,  K.Cf,  who 
spoke  later  in  the  debate,  said  that,  after  hearing  tin;  speech  of 
the  Attorney-General,  he  had  come  to  the  i:onelu.sion  that  the 
speech  he  had  prepared  against  the  Gov(;rnment  must  be 
relepteddo  the  waste-paper  basket.  He  had  been  so  convinced 
0  the  unfairness  of  the  attack  on  the  Government  that  he  had 
decided  to  vote  against  his  own  Party.  Still  another  brilliant 
young  Tory  lawyer,  Mr.  J.  J.  O’Neill,  boldly  declared  that, 
^ter  hearing  the  defence,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  prosecution  was  unfair,  that  the  attack  on  the  Government 
was  unfair,  and  that,  therefore,  he  had  decided  to  vote  with 
the  Labour  Government. 

_The  debate  really  narrowed  down  to  one  vital  and  deter- 

<:aused 

tiip  p  ^  °  prosecution  and  the  threat  to  embarrass 

on  tbfAt!  any  pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear 

his  decision  and 

persecution.  On  this  the  Attorney-General  had  given 
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his  definite  word  of  honour.  There  was  not  a  man  who  heard 
Sir  Patrick  hhistint’s  put  his  t-.ase  that  day  who  did  not  believe 
him  absolutely,  li’  lie  aloiu'  wen^  involved,  the  debate  would 
.have  ended  when  he  sal  down.  I  h-  had  moved  the  House  by 
his  manifest  lionesly,  his  frank  sincerity  and  conscientious 
integrity.  VVlirtlun-  lu;  luul  misjudged  one  way  or  the  other, 
Members  unanimously  acquitted  him  of  cither  deception  or 

misr€])r(;.sental  ion. 

The  rea.I  pni'pose  tliat  lay  Irehind  the  debate  was  revealed 
when  Sir.jolni  Simon  rose  to  move  the  Liberal  amendment 
andlamielied  out  into  an  attack  of  vicious  and  cynical  defama¬ 
tion  on  tin-  Prime  Minister.  He  refern^d  to  the  scenes  that 
followed  llu-  Prime  Minister's  apology  at  question  time  and 
sneered  at  tin'  vagueness  and  amhi.guiiy  of  MacDonald’s 
answers. 
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Never  before,  and  certainly  never  since,  have  the  Labour 
Members  cheered  their  Leader  as  they  did  that  night.  Their 
champion  had  been  insulted  ;  the  Government  had  been 
attacked  ;  the  Prime  Minister  was  striking  hack  good  and  hard 
and  they  liked  him  best  in  the  combative  mood.  ’ 

The  contribution  of  Mr.  Asquith  to  the  debate  was  remark¬ 
able,  not  only  from  the  fact  that  it  was  his  last  s])eech  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  from  the  charac(('ristic  merits  of  the 
speech  itself  It  was  worthy  of  the  occasion.  I  h;  intervened 
at  a  time  when  the  House  was  agitated.  'I'lun-e  had  been  sharp, 
acrimonious  exchanges  across  the  floor  hetwtam  ojiposing  sides! 
One  side  had  been  taunting  the  Prime  Minister  ;  the  other 
side  had  vigorously  resented  tlie  speech  of  Sir  joliii  Simon 
and  had  been  thrilled  by  the  speech  of  their  Leach-r. 

The  rising  of  the  venerable  statesman  stilh'd  the  tumult 
as  the  sudden  appearance  of  tlu‘  maslei-  (pn<us  the  noisy 
clamour  of  the  class-room.  Members  forgot  for  a  time  their 
resentment  and  settled  down  to  list(;n  and  cnijoy.  It  was  a 
virile  and  entertaining  speech,  full  of  genial  Vailkuy  and 
humorous  banter.  It  was  startling  in  its  detachment,  and  it 
turned  the  minds  of  all  from  the  main  contrown-sy  to  be 
stirred  with  delight  by  a  display  of  eh-gant  diction,  literary 
felicity,  pungent  epigram  and  Attic  wit.  ’I'lun-<^  were  shouts 
of  laughter,  as  he  gaily  twitted  the  Prinu;  M  inister  with  his 
haste  in  delivering  the  funeral  oration  Ixvfore  the  doctor  had 
pronounced  life  extinct.  Delicately  he  ralliixl  the  Prime 
^mister  at  his  bitter  scoffs  at  the  Liberal  ammidmcnt.  Why 
this  sacrosanct  supersensitiveness  ?  He  claimed  that  the  action 
ot  the  Liberals  in  calling  for  a  Select  Committee  was  according 
to  precedent,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jameson  Raid  and  of  the 
Marconi  question.  Nobody  had  then  whimpered  about  the 
or  ure  c  am  er.  Mr.  Asquith  appeared  to  give  an  opening 

the  Government 

rnS.  ^  mu  on  the  Select  Com- 

mttee.  There  could  then  be  no  suggestion  of  a  packed  jury. 

of  ‘  tht:  final  appearance 

°  Romans  ’  in  that  famous  Forum,  they 
If  tlif  n  f  j  more  attention  and  deference. 

from  tk?  not  have  wished  to  pass 

scene  where  he  had  played  so  great  a  part  in  a  better 
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role  than  that  <>1  praccmakor,  seeking  reconcilement  and  the 
moderation  ol' contending  passions. 

The  conclnding  contribution  to  the  debate  was  both  climax 
and  anti-climax.  The  House  had  reached  a  fever  heat  of 
expectancy  when  Mr.  Thomas  stepped  to  his  place,  smiling, 
confident,  ‘  cocky.’  It  was  evident  at  once  from  the  provoca¬ 
tive  preface  that  tire  battle  was  to  be  joined,  and  his  speech 
was  to  be  the  first  of  the  Election  Campaign.  He  spoke  with 
withering  contempt  of  the  mean  manoeuvre  by  which  the  Con¬ 
servatives  wen-  deserting  their  own  motion  and  joining  with 
the  Liberals.  'I'he  Conservatives,  he  declared,  were  afraid  to 
trust  the  Libe.rtds  to  support  their  motion  of  censure  ;  so  they 
had  decided  to  take  no  chances,  but  to  vote  for  the  Liberal 
amendment. 

When  the  vote:  was  taken,  364  supported  the  Liberal 
amendment,  while  ipB  su])ported  the  Government. 

The  fall  of  the  first  Labour  Government  must  always  remain 
a  mystery,  'fheia^  Iia,d  been  some  intrigue  between  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  and  certain  Members  of  the  Conservative  Party, 
Mr.  Austen  Gharnlierlain,  Lord  Birkenhead,  and  Sir  Samuel 
Hoarc,  for  tlu;  purposes  of  overthrowing  the  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment.  '  It  was  arranged  betw<‘en  them  that  the  Tories  should 
desert  their  own  motion  of  censure  and  support  the  Liberal 
amendment.  I  bis  inevitably  meant  sentence  of  death  on  the 
Labour  Government. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Liberals  who  acknowledged 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Asquith  were  not  anxious  to  defeat  the 
Government.  All  tlic  evening  they  were  undecided.  It  is 
well  known  that  Mr.  Asquith  was  willing  to  withdraw  the 
Liberal  amendment  if  the  Government  would  give  them  a 
face-saving  compromise —something,  anything,  to  save  them 
from  the  irritation  of  surrender.  It  is  strange  that  the  Prime 
Minister  did  not  take  him  at  his  word.  Certainly 
the  Labour  Party  wanted  an  Election  at  that  time,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  could  easily  have  been  avoided. 
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THE  RED  LETTER 


A  Ithough  the  Annual  Conference  of  tlic  Labour  Party  had 
dissolved  amid  scenes  of  tremendous  (uitliusiasm  and  the 
rank  and  file  had  gone  forward  to  the  Cemu-al  Election  cam¬ 
paign  filled  with  highhopcs  of  a  swea-ping  victory,  their  sanguine 
expectations  awoke  no  responsive  echo  iii  the  heart  of  the  one 
man  who  was  to  be  the  princi[)al  actor  in  llu'  ckH-toral  drama. 
MacDonald  was  nervous  and  excited.  The  inmiinencc  of  a 
General  Election  had  always  a  trtmuuidous  psyciiological  effect 
upon  him.  The  fear  complex  that  haunted  him  was  stirred 
to  a  morbid  activity  at  that  time.  I  h;  bccatm-  scared,  rattled. 
Even  when  his  success  was  assured,  when,  for  (Example,  as  in 
this  instance,  he  was  fighting  a  safe  scxit  like  Aberavon,  he 
became  again  and  again,  during  the  cainpaign,  the  victim  of 
a  panic  fear. 


The  debate  on  the  Campbell  case  in  the  House  of  Commons 
had  not  only  led  to  the  defeat  of  the  Labour  Government,  but 
^d  completely  discredited  MacDonald  in  the  eyes  of  the 
House.  Even  among  the  Labour  Members  there  was  a  dis¬ 
quieting  feeling  that  the  debate  was  not  convincing.  True, 
Sir  Patrick  Hastings,  had  covered  himself  with  glory  in  their 
^es,  but  MacDonald  had  been  lame,  hesitating,  and  shifty. 

he  feeling  of  suspicion  which  the  Prime  Minister’s  demeanour 
had  undoubtedly  raised  was  not  confined  to  his  political 
opponents.  ndeed,  the  more  advanced  of  his  supporters 
were  not  worried  because  MacDonald  had  interfered  with  a 
legal  action  ;  they  feared  that  he  had  not. 

How  desperately  anxious  MacDonald  was  to  win  the 
e  ection  was  shown  by  the  very  strenuous  part  he  personally 

ramr>s>!!r  ^  ’  u  ^  arranged  a  great  electioneering 

inp-  h'  •  there,  and  everywhere,  deliver- 
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audience,  and  the  message  \va.s  conci'rnrcl.  “  My  advice  to 
you,”  said  Walker,  “  is  to  go  all  out  for  Socialism.  Give  them 
it  hot  and  strong.  Be  as  Red  as  you  like.  'I'hat’s  what  they 
want  in  Glasgow.” 

There  was  one  thing  for  which  Walker  had  not  made  due 
allowance,  and  that  was  the  personal  factor.  MacDonald  was 
quite  unable,  physically,  morally,  or  politically,  to  give  the 
address  that  his  adviser  suggested.  Ih-  was  physically  tired 
after  a  long  and  strenuous  journey  ;  lu^  did  not  believe  in  the 
hot  and  strong  gospel  associated  with  Glasgow,  and  he  feared 
the  political  effect  of  such  a  s])eec.h.  In  fact,  to  go  “  all  out 
for  Socialism  ”  would  be  to  run  contrary  to  his  own  instincts 
and  his  planned  policy  in  the  election  campaign.  His  whole 
object  had  been  to  build  up  a  re|)utation  lor  sanity  and 
moderation  and  a  complete  repudiation  of  c.Ktnmiisin.  Glas¬ 
gow,  he  recalled,  how'ever,  is  unirpie.  Ih^  had  found  that, 
during  the  War,  he  could  say  things  in  Cilasgow  tha.t  he  could 
say  nowhere  else.  He  was  impi-csscd  with  Walker’s  advice  and 
really  tried  to  act  upon  it,  with  as  much,  chsc'rction  a,ncl  restraint 
as  the  circumstances  permitted. 

The  meeting,  as  far  as  size  and  cuthusiasin  were  concerned, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  that  Macl.)onald  had  ever  addressed! 
Always  acutely  sensitive  of  a  great  audience,  MacDonald 
responded  to  the  mood  of  the  moment.  His  nervousness  and 
his  anxiety  led  him  beyond  the  limits  to  whii:h  his  saner 
judgments  would  have  confined  him,  and  the  result  was  dis¬ 
appointing.  This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  MacDonald 
had  broadcast  from  a  public  meeting,  and  hundreds  of 
thousai^s  all  over  the  country  had  tuned  in  to  listen.  Owing 
to  MacDonald’s  ignorance  of  the  use  of  the  microphone,  he  at 
times  omitted  to  stand  in  front  of  the  instrument.  When  a 
whipered  intimation  was  made  to  him  that  it  was  ‘  going  over  ’ 
badly,  he  sought  to  correct  this  by  shouting.  The  result  was 
that  he  was  either  inarticulate  or  inaudible.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  m  passirig  that  MacDonald,  after  this  disastrous  ex¬ 
perience,  recognizing  the  great  place  that  broadcasting  was 
bound^to  play  m  pohtical  propaganda,  set  himself  to  master 

fnr^  became  one  of  the 

foremost  public  speakers  ‘  on  the  air.’ 

n  strong  contrast  with  this  was  the  speech  delivered  in 
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fought  with  a  keenness  and  bitterness  unheard  of  for  twenty 
years.  Every  constituency  was  flooded  with  leaflets  denouncing 
the  Labour  Government  and  the  Soviet  Republic.  The 
hoardings  were  plastered  with  great  posters  picturing  horrible- 
creatures  in  Russian  costumes. 

A  particularly  vicious  cartoon  was  featured  in  Punch  on 
the  eve  of  the  poll.  It  was  entitled  ‘  On  the  Loan  Trail,’  and 
depicted  a  Russian  sandwich-man  walking  in  the  gutter  in 
Whitehall.  He  wore  the  Russian  skipped  cap  and  high  boots. 
His  hair  was  long  and  unkempt,  as  was  his  straggling  beard. 
He  was  slouching  along  with  boards  in  front  and  behind, 
his  left  hand  in  his  trouser  pocket,  and  carrying  a  small  red 
flag  in  his  right.  The  board  had  these  words  :  ‘  Vote  for 
MacDonald  and  Me.’  The  Me,  emphasized  in  block  letters, 
referred  to  this  loathsome  monster.  The  cartoon  was  intended 
to  scare  the  timid  elector  with  the  menace  of  Russia  and  no 
doubt  was  very  efiective.  The  coupling  of  MacDonald  and  Me 
was  clever  and  had  evidently  been  conceived  by  one  who 
knew  the  psychological  reactions  of  the  association  of  ideas. 
MacDonald  appreciated  the  force  of  this  strategy  and  was 
eager  to  circumvent  it.  He  realized  that  he  must  dissociate 
himself  absolutely  from  any  suspicion  of  sympathy  witlr  the 
Soviet  Republic.  After  the  defeat  on  the  Campbell  case,  he 
was  aU  the  more  anxious  to  rebut  the  malicious  calumny  that 
constantly  associated  his  name  with  Communism. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  famous  Red  Letter  came 
into  his  hands.  The  tale  as  he  told  it  himself  had  some 
picturesque  features.  One  of  the  accusations  against  him  is 
that  he  held  up  the  letter  for  days  and  even  weeks  and  only 
published  it  when  he  knew  that,  if  he  did  not,  others  would. 
He  describes  the  occasion,  therefore,  with  some  detail.  The 
day  was  far  spent  when  he  arrived  at  the  place  which  was  to 
be  his  lodging  for  the  night.  He  had  had  a  very  tiring  day, 
and  it  was  just  after  midnight  when  he  retired  to  his  room. 
He,  however,  determined  to  dispose  of  his  mail  before  he 
went  to  bed.  Among  the  dispatch  boxes  which  had  been  sent 
from  London  was  one  which  bore  the  inscription  The  Foreign 
Office.  On  opening  it,  he  found  the  document  which  has 
since  become  notorious  as  the  Red  Letter.  He  makes  a  point 
that  the  Foreign  Office  had  not  called  attention  specially  to 
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that  McManus  was  in  England  and  not  in  Moscow,  the  name 
was  omitted  from  the  later  versions.  'I'lu're  had  been  enough 
‘red  letters’  fluttering  around  Whit('hall  Ibr  years  to  paper 
the  walls  of  the  Foreign  Oflicc.  Tln^  Secret  Service  were 
continually  bringing  in  docunumls  of  this  kind,  'riume  was,  in 
fact,  a  bureau  established  in  Riga,  and  sui)i)ort(ul  by  the  White 
Russians,  which  turned  out  this  sort  of  tiling  regularly.  The 
Home  Office,  Scotland  Yard,  and  the  Admiralty  had  on  one 
occasion  been  discovered  actually  assisting  in  tlie  production 
and  distribution  of  faked  copies  of  the  Soviet  Newspaper 
Rravda.  Mr.  Shortt,  the  then  Home  Secretary,  had  the 
humiliating  experience  of  having  to  stand  np  and  confess  to 
an  amazed  House  of  Commons  that  his  Department  had  been 
an  accessory  in  this  fraud. 

The  Zinoviev  letter  was,  indeed,  tlie  poorest  specimen  that 
had  ever  appeared  in  Fleet  Street  or  Whiteliall.  Mr.  J.  D. 
Gregory,  G.B.,  C.M.G.,  Head  of  the  Nortlie.rn  (Russian) 
Department  of  the  Foreign  Oflicc  during  this  period,  says  : 

‘Why  this  particular  rag  should  have  Ikhiu  considered 
such  a  singularly  tasty  morsel,  1  have  never  lieeii  able  to 
explain  to  myself.  People  could  at  any  time  have  had  a 
whole  meal  off  Zinoviev  letters  if  tlu'y  had  wished.  But 
the  October  1924  brand  seems  to  have  been  a  real  delicacy  ; 
and  ithas  been  responsible  for  a  vast  amount  ol  indigestion.’^ 

What  puzzled  Mr.  Gregory  was  why  ‘  this  particular  rag  ’ 
should  have  gained  such  an  importance.  Its  signincance  was 
in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  its  appearance.  This  docu¬ 
ment  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Eyre  Crowe,  Permanent 
Secretary^  to  the  Foreign  office,  for  weeks.  No  doubt,  anti- 
Communist  as  he  was,  he  saw  its  possibilities.  It  is  probable 
that,  when  he  learned  that  the  Daily  Mail  intended  to  publish 
It,  Im  sent  it  on  to  the  Prime  Minister  with  such  comment  as 
he  deemed  advisable.  To  understand  and  appreciate  the 
action  that  Mr.  MacDonald  took,  the  whole  circumstances 
must  be  taken  into  account. 

1,  Crowe,  as  official  head,  and  MacDonald,  as  political 

ea  ,  had  evidently  a  common  policy  on  Russia  and  were 

working  m  the  closest  collusion.  Neither  Sir  Eyre  Crowe’s 
^  On  the  Edge  of  Diploma^,  p.  ai6’ 
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anti-Communisl.  p(.li<:y  ti,,,-  Mac- Donald’s  sympathy  with  it 
was  known  to  the  Lal)our  Parly  a,(  tin-  limo.  The  reverential 
awe  witli  wiiicli  MacDonaiil  reu-aixh'd  Sir  Pyre  Crowe  would 
.lead  him  to  trea,(  any  eonnnunieation  from  him  with  special 
attention.  \  ears  lal.-r,  n,  the  1  Innse  of  Commons  when 
dcfendin.i--  ins  artuni  wnh  ren-ard  «,  this  document,  Mac¬ 
Donald  declared  dial  dien-  was  no  coveriu.o-  hitler  sent’ by  the 
Permanent  ,S<icr<-ta.ry  ;  as  by  dial  time,  howmver,  Sir  Eyre 
Crowe  wa.s  dead,  it  was  impossible  to  verily  tlic  accuracy  of 
such  a  statement. 

Why  wa,s  this  letter  seni  lo  Mai'Donald  ?  MacDonald  knew 
that  Pons.ini.y  was  at  llic  Pmeio-n  Oflice  and  actually  in 
Downing  Strc<-(  at  di<-  time,  and  Poiisouliy  had  charge  of  the 
Russian  Treaty  nc(-.oiiati< ms.  Imni  1  iaidanc,  too,  was  awiilablc 
and  lie  was  aeline,  as  l)eput\’  I’ciine  Minister  in  MacDonald’s 
ahsencc.  Wliy  liad  Sir  P.vrc  Crowe  taken  the  extraordinary 
course  of  send  in;;  the  letter  to  MacDonald  without  a  word  of 
c,xplanalion  not  even  a  noi<-  to  say  that  he  must  deal  with 
it,  as  neither  Ponsonby  nor  liahhine  had  been  consulted. 

Sir  Eyr<'  Crowe  knew'  that  the  main  attack  on  MacDonald 
was  on  tills  issue.  .He  bad  seen  the.  abuse  of  his  Chief  in  the 
Prc.ss,  day  l_>y  day,  \\ax  nmre  iim-nsr.  .Although  MacDonald 
had  done  Ids  uimm,t  to  .slmw  that  he  had  no  sympathy  with 
Communism  here  or  in  Kir.sia,  his  enemies  refused  to  accept 
Ills  most  \(  1h  m<  ul  piitlesl.itnin'i.  I'oery  atti'inpt  to  dissociate 
himsc.il  liom  Iviis.si.i  h.td  only  been  loihiwc'd  by  a  nunc  violent 
campaign  ol  \n!illealiou.  Sometldui,;  bad  to  be  done  to  e.ouu- 
teiact  tliat  at  tuck,  f  oi‘  this  purpi  ise,  i  he  let  ter,  if  properly  used, 
instCiid  ol  hc'iug  a  w<*apon  a!;am.st  him,  eoukl  serc’c  to  vindicate 
kfacDc.imild  and  sih'iit  his  eiiemic's.  If  In*  aeec'pted  it  as 
genuine  and  administered  .i  stcnni  i'ebuk<*  to  Russia,  it  would 
be  a  c.U.ai  iiulit,ition  ol  he.  patriotn'  attitude'.  1  hen,  not  even 
the  Duilv  Sfiiil  could  doubt  his  aiiti-Holshc'vik  ardour. 

With  this  plan,  the  authenticity  ol  tin*  letler  wars  a  matter 
ofliltlc  nionicnl.  Tiu'  lAireign  <  llliet*  could  have*  got  into  touch 
with  Rakow’sky,  tlic  Russian  ( lharg.e  d’.Afraircs,  and  found  out 
the  facts  almut  the  doeumrut  if  they  had  wished.  M,aeDonald 
made  no  great  efiort  at  the  time*  or  later  to  verify  its  genuine¬ 
ness.  Whether  the  letter  w'as  genuine  or  not,  the  attempt 
would  he  luude  to  use  it  to  discredit  the  Labour  Government 
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and  MacDonald  as  Prime  Minister.  Publication  of  the  letter 
would  be  a  brilliant  piece  of  electioneering  strategy.  Nothing 
sways  the  British  public  like  a  call  to  patriotism.  MacDonald 
had  had  bitter  experience  of  the  effectiveness  of  beating  the, 
patriotic  drum,  when  he  was  thrown  out  at  the  1918  election 
from  Leicester,  which  he  had  represented  for  over  twelve 
years.  And  there  was  a  slogan  for  the  flag-wagging  stunt 
ready  to  hand  ;  Hands  Off  Britain. 

What  then  was  the  criterion  on  which  MacDonald  was  to 
decide  how  to  deal  with  the  letter  that  lay  before  him  ?  It 
was  to  find  out  how  the  result  of  any  decision  would  affect 
his  own  position  and  prospects.  One  of  the  best  known  and 
most  deplored  of  his  characteristics  was  his  hesitation,  his 
vacillation.  He  had  a  weird  Celtic  premonition  of  danger. 
There  was  danger  here— two  dangers.  There  was  danger 
from  the  Right  and  danger  from  the  Left.  He  estimated 
the  dangers  as  unequal.  The  intense  prcjpaganda  against  him 
made  him  judge  the  danger  from  his  i)olitical  op[)onents  as 
more  formidable  than  the  resentment  of  his  political  friends. 
Moreover,  it  was  more  immediate.  If  he  conciliated  his 
enemies  by  prompt  action,  he  would  have  time  after  the  election 
to  explain  to  the  Labour  Party  why  he  had  taken  the  course 
he  did.  If  his  strategy  was  successful,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  explanation.  The  hosannas  that  accompanied  his  triumphal 
car  to  Westminster  would  drown  the  critics’  querulous  squeaks. 
If  he  failed,  why,  he  knew  the  Labour  Party,  their  generosity, 
their  loyalty,  and  their  self-sacrifice.  He  knew  that  they  would 
attribute  the  highest  motives  to  whichever  course  he  chose. 
Their  disillusionment  had  not  then  begun. 

After  much  hesitation  and  not  without  some  misgiving, 
he  took  the  decision  to  accept  the  letter  as  genuine,  and  wrote 
a  letter  which  was  really  an  attack  on  the  Russian  Government. 

The  effect  of  the  publication  by  the  Foreign  Office  of  the 
Zinoviev  letter  and  MacDonald’s  note  of  protest  was  a  tremen¬ 
dous  blow  to  the  Labour  Party.  Coming  as  it  did,  just  at 
the  psychological  moment,  it  did  the  maximum  amount  of 
damage.  MacDonald,  for  several  critical  days,  kept  the  Party 
completely  in  the  dark  as  to  why  he  had  put  this  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  his  opponents.  The  election  was  being  fought  on 
the  Russian  Loan,  and  the  Labour  Prime  Minister  was 
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accepting  as  genuine  a  letter  from  Russia  which  was  an 
attempt  to  stir  up  revolution  m  this  country. 

In  this  mystery  of  the  Rod  Letter  there  was  a  curious 
circumstance  that  only  came  out  four  years  afterwards,  when, 
MacDonald  moved  a  motion  in  the  House  ol  C,ommons  for 
a  full  inquiry  into  the  matter.  On  that  occasion  a  statement 
was  made  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  that  MacJ>onald  had  never 
initialled  the  draft  letter  of  protest  to  Russia.  After  the 
pubUcation  of  the  documents  on  the  Saturday  before  the 
election,  MacDonald  telegraphed  the  foreign  Office  to  ask 
why  the  British  Note  was  published,  and  got  the  reply  :  You 
initialled  it.’  ‘  He  knew,’  said  Mr.  Thomas,  he  had  not,  and 
he  had  to  face  that  audience  and  the  country  saying  to  himself ; 
“  I  am  told  I  did  something  ;  but,  if  I  date  act,  I  shall  throw 
the  Civil  Service  over.”  ’  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  letter  of 
protest  was  authoritative.  MacDonald  made  many  corrections 
and  amendments  on  it  in  his  small,  neat,  unmistakable 
calligraphy,  and  several  of  the  words  and  phrases  were 
characteristically  MacDonald’s.  The  excuse  tliat  he  did  not 
initial  the  document  is  a  mere  quibble. 

This  new  defence  was  in  reality  an  accusation  of  sharp 
practice  against  the  officials  of  the  Foreign  Office.  Nobody 
believed  it,  especially  as  there  was  by  this  time  no  one  to 

confute  it.  , ,  i  i 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  MacDonald  sought  to  use  the 
Red  Letter,  which  he  knew  to  be  worthless,  to  rehabilitate 
himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  Tories,  after  his  blunder  in  the 
Campbell  case.  His  desire  to  be  the  stern  Cato  who  would 
stand  no  nonsense,  lost  the  Labour  Party  the  election. 
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(HI AFTER  TWENTY-FOUR 
riiK  (;kxerai.  strike 


What:  has  conn-  to  he  calk-d  the  Uoacral  Strike  was 
tnulcmbtially  oii<'  of  the  most,  momentous  and  epoch- 
making  incidents  in  our  Id.slory.  It  was  not  really  a  general 
strike,  either  in  its  [mrpose  or  in  its  extent.  '.The  Uencral  Strike 
as  a  theory  oftlie  Syndicalists  .aimed  at  tlie  institution  of  the 
Socialist  Stat<;  by  imams  ofthe  complete  cessation  of  all  work. 
Itwa.sa,  method  iiy  whicli  a  riwolution  was  to  I)c  brought  about 
by  the  witlidrawal  of  labour.  The  strike  of  ipog  no  such 
purpo.si',  nor  could  tlu'  stop[)ag<-  of  ipyti  be  called  general 
as  it  did  not  include  such  vital  .ser\’ices  as  the  Post  Office 
the  telegraphs,  telepiioiies,  and  wirele.ss.  'To  a  great  extent 
moreover,  tin-  supplies  ol'  light  and  power  were  not  stopped. 
It  was  a  demonstration  oCsympathy,  and  its  object  was  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  (lovj-rnment  to  do  justice  to  that  most 
deserving  boily  ol' work<-rs,  the  miners. 

To  get  a  [iroper  perspective  of  this  unicpie  event  in  British 
industrial  history,  and  estimati'  the  part  that  MacDonald 
played  in  it,  it  is  ncee.ssary  to  recall  the  facts  that  led  up  to  it. 
Conditions  in  the  coal-mining  industry  had  been  going  from 
bad  to  worse  for  years.  'There  was  wide-spread  starvation. 
The  men  were  getting  i-nrageil  as  they  saw  their  wives  and 
children  driven  stmulily  <lown  towards  destitution.  Their 
case  was  taken  up  in  the  House  ofdommons.  In  March  1925 
MacDonald  saiil  : 

‘  Black  clouds  hang  ovi'r  the  coal-fields.  Will  the  employers 
meet  the  miners,  so  that  the  miners  and  their  wives  and 
families  do  not  pay  th(‘  jiriec:  of  ])ea('e  l)y  starvation  ?  .  .  . 
There  is  talk  about  the  miners,  niilwaymcn,  and  the 
engineers  corning  to  ;m  arnmgeincut.  No  greater  calamity 
could  come  over  the  eoimtry  than  that  there  should  be 
raised  a  great  block  of  Unioas  on  the  one  side  and  Capital 
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on  the  other,  engaged  in  a  suicidal  fight  in  industry.  .  .  . 
The  miners  are  only  claiming  decent  liuman  conditions.’ 

But  the  Government  paid  no  heed.  Members  sat  listless  and 

™T^rbctout  notices,  which  had  been  issued  by  the  mine- 
owners  a  month  before,  expired.  The  terms  put  forward  by 
the  mine-owners  for  a  revised  agreement  proposed  drastic 
reductions  in  wages,  abolition  of  the  principle  of  the  minimum 
wage  and  national  agreements.  The  miners  rejected  these 
proposals  and  agreed  to  place  their  case  uuicscivcdly  in  the 
hands  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress. 
The  General  Council  endorsed  the  decision  of  the  Miners’ 
Federation  not  to  meet  the  owners  until  the  proposals  had 
been  withdrawn.  Events  moved  (^uiehly  aftta  that.  The 
railway  and  transport  unions  agreed  ‘  not  to  handle  coal  if 
the  lock-out  took  place.’  Mr.  Baldwin  deedared  definitely  that 
there  could  be  no  subsidy.  The  Intci-national  Miners’  and 
Transport  Workers’  Federation  decided  on  an  embargo  on  coal 
in  the  event  of  a  stoppage  in  Britain.  The  Court  of  Inquiry 
set  up  by  the  Government  strongly  criticized  the  mine-owners. 

A  special  Conference  of  Trade  Union  Executives  em¬ 
powered  the  General  Council  to  issue  strike  orders.  That  same 
night,  instructions  counter-signed  by  the  officials  of  the  railway 
and  transport  unions,  went  out  to  all  parts  of  the  country 
stopping  all  movement  of  coal  after  midnight  on  Friday, 
31  July. 

Next  day  Mr.  Baldwin  climbed  down  and  announced  that 
the  Government  was  willing  to  grant  a  subsidy  for  nine 
months,  during  which  time  a  Royal  Commission  would  hold 
a  full  inquiry  ;  the  owners  meantime  withdrawing  the  lock¬ 
out  notices.  This  was  the  forerunner  of  the  General  Strike 
nine  months  later.  What  was  behind  this  surrender  of  Mr. 
Baldwin?  The  fact  that  the  Government  was  not  ready  to 
fight  and  the  fact  that  there  were  no  large  stocks  of  coal  in 
reserve  for  a  long  struggle.  But  it  was  no  real  surrender  ; 
it  was  a  truce  for  nine  months.  The  Government  and  the 
coal-owners  immediately  began  to  prepare  for  war. 

When  everything  was  ready,  the  coal-owners  struck.  Lock¬ 
out  notices  were  posted  on  every  pit  on  16  April  1926  to 
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he  was  hardly  on  speaking  terms,  but  all  tluit  was  forgotten. 
Here  was  the  great  and  famous  leader,  the  ex-Premier,  throw¬ 
ing  in  his  lot  with  the  Trade  Union  millions,  prepared  to  lead 
the  organized  workers  in  a  general  .strike. 

The  orator  was  worthy  of  the  occasion.  'I’lic  audience  was 
just  in  the  psychological  condition  to  react  to  emotional 
suggestion.  He  turned  every  eircumstatice  to  Ids  advantage ; 
he  exploited  every  artifice  of  his  art.  'I'Ih'  task  was  easy  to  one 
of  MacDonald’s  remarkable  oratorical  gilts,  llis  great  voice 
filled  the  building,  as  he  spoke;  in  d(;(;|)  tones  of  impressive 
solemnity.  The  speech  should  be  .studi(;d  with  great  care, 
because  of  the  astonishing  impression  it  had  on  the  audience. 
It  is  as  remarkable  for  what  is  left  unsaid  as  for  what  is 
said. 

‘  My  friends  and  colleagues,’  he  began,  ‘  you  can  go  away 
home  this  afternoon  fully  convinced  that,  if  the  sword  has 
been  drawn,  your  represcntativ(;s  stood  tiie  last  two  days 
with  their  hands  on  the  hilt  of  that  sword,  doing  their  best  to 
prevent  somebody  else  drawing  that  sword.  When  it  was 
drawn,  towards  midnight  last  night,  it  was  not  the  hand  of 
Thomas,  nor  the  hand  of  Herbert  Smith,  not  the  hand  of  any 
miner,  not  the  hand  of  any  man  belonging  to  the  General 
Council  or  to  the  Industrial  Committ(;c,  it  was  the  hand  of 
the  present  Government  that  drew  that  sword  and  is  now 
flaunting  it  in  the  face  of  the  public  of  Great  Britain.  How 
did  the  negotiations  break  down  ?  Not  because  tlte  men 
refused  to  negotiate,  but  Herbert  Smith  was  asked  :  ‘  Will 
you,  before  a  word  of  negotiation  has  been  uttered,  before 
you  meet  the  other  side,  will  you  agree  to  a  reduction  of 
wages  ?  ’  What  reply  was  the  only  reply  that  anybody, 
employer  or  workman,  would  think  of  giving  to  such  a 
question  as  that  ? 

‘  A  negative  agreement  comes  after  negotiation  and  not 
before.  I  am  still  old-fashioned  enough  to  believe  in  public 
opinion.  I  believe  in  the  fair-mindedness  of  British  public 
opinion,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking,  although  the  sands 
have  almost  emptied  in  the  glass — at  twenty  minutes  past  two 
on  Saturday ;  the  miners  locked  out — that  there  are  men 
belonging  to  the  Government  who  are  ashamed  of  last 
night.’ 
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just  been  taken  with  such  clamorous  enthusiasm.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  one  there,  who  by  any  form  of  suggestive 
intuition  or  telepathic  insight,  was  warned  that  they  were  all 
being  misled,  that  the  speaker  was  not  doing  what  they  thought, 
he  was  doing.  Not  until  afterwards  did  any  of  them  realize 
that  they  had  been  imposed  upon,  and  some  have  not  yet 
appreciated  the  method  or  measure  of  the  imposture. 

This  was  exactly  the  method  that  MacDonald  used  so 
often  during  the  War,  and  by  means  of  which  he  built  up  a 
great  reputation  as  one  who  stood  up  boldly  and  courageously 
for  the  extreme  pacifist  position  of  the  Independent  Labour 
Party.  When  a  militarist  clergyman  in  Leicester,  in  1916, 
challenged  MacDonald  on  his  attitude  to  the  War,  he  was 
able  to  retort  that  not  a  single  sentence  of  liis  conicl  be  cited 
that  could  even  remotely  bear  the  interpretation  that  his 
reverend  critic  put  upon  it.  The  clergyman  was  confounded, 
for  MacDonald’s  speeches  were  so  carefully  ambiguous  and  so 
studiously  evasive  that  tliey  brought  no  satisfaction  to  the 
heresy  hunter. 

So  with  this  General  Strike  speech.  MacDonald’s  speech 
was  expected  to  inspire  his  hearers  in  support  of  a  motion 
calling  for  a  sympathetic  strike  ;  yet  neither  at  that  conference 
nor  afterwards  in  the  House  of  Commons  did  he  say  one  word 
in  favour  of  such  a  strike. 

The  speech  of  MacDonald  was  a  psychological  as  well  as  an 
oratorical  phenomenon.  Public  speaking  is  for  the  purpose 
of  persuasion.  Oratory’s  object  is  inspiration.  Both  these 
purposes  were  achieved  by  MacDonald’s  speech.  But  it  used 
to  be  thought  that  an  audience  could  only  be  persuaded  or 
inspired  if  the  speaker  were  sincere  and  really  believed  in  his 
message.  The  astounding  thing  about  MacDonald’s  speech 
at  this  conference  was  that  unless  he  was  talking  with  his 
tongue  in  his  cheek,  he  must  have  been  carried  away  by  the 
mood  of  the  moment  and  his  audience — an  audience  of  unusual 
intelligence — ^was  completely  misled. 

If  MacDonald  was  opposed  to  the  strike,  why  did  he 
attend  the  meeting  ?  The  answer  is  that  he  could  not  do  other¬ 
wise.  The  entire  Labour  Movement  had  gone  over  to  the  side 
of  the  miners.  Mr.  Thomas  was  also  opposed  to  the  strike, 
but  the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen  wholeheartedly 
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dominated  by  the  ideas  of  revolution.”  The  General  Strike 
works  in  a  totally  different  way  from  ordinary  strikes.  It 
empties  markets ;  it  raises  prices  ;  it  stifles  consumption 
throughout  the  whole  community.  What  does  that  mean  ? , 
It  hits  the  poor  people  heaviest,  the  middle  classes  next, 
and  the  rich  least  of  all.’ 

Everyone  who  knew  MacDonald  knew  that  these  had  been 
his  opinions  on  the  sympathetic  strike.  Indeed,  it  was  that 
fact  that  made  his  appearance  on  the  conference  platform  the 
more  welcome.  A  man  who  had  opposed  strikes  was  there 
supporting  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  biggest  strike  in 
British  history.  It  looked  like  a  dramatic  renunciation. 

In  Answers  of  22  and  29  May  1926,  MacDonald  wrote  a 
powerful  denunciation  of  the  General  Strike. 

‘  The  country  will  not  have  it,’  he  wrote.  ‘  If  the 
General  Strike  is  the  only  grand  manifestation  of  Trade 
Union  power,  God  help  Trade  Unionism  and  God  help  the 
workers  who  trust  to  it  for  a  redress  of  their  own  grievances.’ 

A  few  days  after  the  Strike  had  been  called  off,  MacDonald 
wrote  as  follows  in  the  Socialist  Review  : 

‘  The  General  Strike  is  a  weapon  that  cannot  be  wielded 
for  industrial  purposes.  It  is  clumsy  and  ineffectual.  It 
has  no  goal  which,  when  reached,  can  be  regarded  as  victory. 
So  to-day  some  critics  who  have  responsibility  for  nothing 
blame  the  General  Council ;  some  blame  the  miners.  The 
real  blame  is  with  the  General  Strike  itself  and  those  who 
preached  it  without  considering  it  and  induced  the  workers 
to  blunder  into  it.’ 

MacDonald  was  not  a  member  of  the  negotiating  Committee 
between  the  Government  and  the  T.U.C.  Indeed,  Thomas, 
defending  MacDonald’s  non-intervention,  said  :  ‘  MacDonald 
was  asked  by  the  miners  to  keep  clear  of  it.  They  did  not 

Want  him.  He  had,  however,  kept  in  close  touch  with  all 
concerned. 

On  the  Monday  evening,  just  before  the  zero  hour  of  the 
^rikcj  MacDonald,  with.  Arthur  Henderson  and  the  full 
eneral  Council  of  the  T.U.G.,  went  to  meet  the  Premier  at 
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was  received  which  says  :  “  The  whole  thing  is  finished.” 
After  the  consternation  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter  was  over 
my  colleagues  decided  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  room 
next  door  where  the  Government  representatives  were, 
sitting,  asking  really  what  this  was  all  about  and  to  explain 
the  whole  situation  to  them.  When  the  deputalion  arrived 
at  that  room,  they  found  the  room  looked  and  tiie  whole 
place  in  darkness.’ 

As  he  left  Downing  Street,  Thomas  told  the  waiting  pressmen 
that  the  Government  had  declared  war. 

Whether  a  general  strike  is  ju.stilicxl  on  legal,  political, 
moral,  or  economic  grounds  is  a  cpuislion  for  tin;  jurist,  the 
politician,  the  moralist,  and  the  economist  respeetivc-ly.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  sympathetic  strike  of  1926  was  no  erilcaion.  It 
lacked  the  essentials  of  success.  'I'ina-c^  was  no  unity  at  head¬ 
quarters.  It  ended  abruptly  in  adisagreeabhusciuabblc  between 
the  Miners’  Federation  and  the  T.U.G.  1 1  was  led  by  men  who 
did  not  believe  in  it.  Thomas  atlmittod  that  his  object  was 
peace  at  any  price  and,  when  the  end  oanu;,  tlu;  price  was 
exorbitant.  Thomas,  the  head  of  the  industrial  side,  and 
MacDonald,  as  head  of  the  political  side,  joined  in  the  effort 
to  bring  the  strike  to  an  end.  It  was  impossible  for  such  a 
tremendous  instrument  to  succeed  when  it  was  controlled  by 
men  who  did  not  believe  in  its  efficiency. 

The  response  to  the  strike  call  had  been  miraculous,  the 
discipline  had  been  marvellous,  and  the  decision  to  end  it  was 
keenly  resented.  There  was  talk  of  treachery  and  betrayal. 
The  masses  have,  however,  proverbially  short  memories  ;  the 
double  dealing  of  MacDonald  was  forgotten,  and  the  miners  of 
Seaham  returned  him  to  Parliament  in  1929  with  a  record 
majority. 

Baldwin  was  undoubtedly  the  dominant  figure  in  the 
General  Strike.  It  was  his  dramatic  intervention  exemplifying 
his  skiU  both  as  a  felicitous  spellbinder  and  successful  strategist, 
that  won  the  victory  for  the  coal-owners  and  struck  the  trade 
umons  a  blow  from  which  they  have  never  recovered.  Baldwin 
has  had^  long  connection  with  trade  unions.  In  his  maiden 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  spoke  of  the  happy 
relations  between  his  firm  and  the  trade  unions.  Then  with 
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An  emotional  speech  like  that  could  only  have  one  result  and 
with  a  lump  in  their  throats  if  not  with  tears  in  their  eyes 
the  Tories  consented  to  the  slaughter  of  their  hopeful  little 
Innocent.  ^ 

Baldwin’s  next  strategic  intervention  was  later  in  the  same 
year,  when  the  coal-owners  served  lock-out  notices  on  their 
men.  The  mine-owners  have  always  been  regarded  as  the 
strongest  of  the  employers’  organizations,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  reactionary  employers  of  labour  in  the  country 
Unlike  other  employers  they  have  never  taken  kindly  to  trade 
unions  and  their  quarrels  with  their  men  have  been  goine  on 
for  half  a,  century  Yet  they  have  always  had  a  considerable 
_  pull  with  the  Government.  Several  of  the  leaders  of  tlie 
industry  have  been  also  prominent  in  political  organizations. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  crisis  of  1925  the  Government 
was  definitely  on  the  side  of  the  owners.  They  regarded  the 
Mmeworkers  Federation  as  troublc'-makers  and  would  be 
gad  of  an  opportunity  to  have  a  slap  at  them.  They  believed 
that  gl  they  had  to  do  was  to  lock  the  miners  out  and  they 
would  be  starved  into  surrender  in  a  few  weeks.  What  Baldwin 
this  was  no  ordinary  stoppage  and  the 
the  1?^  themselves  loyally  behind 

hist^r^’^w'^r  ^  produce  a  situation  unprecedented  in  British 
wohi/’k^^^  foresaw  that,  with  the  miners  out,  no  more  coal 
we  iri  produced  and  that  the  railwaymen  and  dockers 
that  no^colfbe^  single  ton  of  coal  being  moved.  This  meant 
tuld  he  hi  ?!  ^  industry 

S  ^  A  W  ‘he  lock-out  notices.  When  he 

^  He  handed  over  a  sub- 

paver  yzs  ™^^‘°''^oers.  To  buy  off  the  owners  cost  the  tax- 

trmLfSZonZ  T  discreditable 

Si  tLx^I  eef  "  Government  in  British  political 
their  lock  enable  the  owners  to  withdraw 

employers  ifBaldir?  S  '''  struggle  with  the 

neutral  ’Sethis  Gnve  friendly,  he  would  at  least  be 

Government  undoubtedly  favoured  the  mine- 
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owners  througliout.  IU‘  gnvc  ^>5, 000,000  of  the  taxpayers’ 
money  to  help  tlu-  coal-ownrrs  to  carry  on  their  conflict  with 
the  trade  unions.  ll<'  ihcia^by  saved  the  coal-owners  from 
certain  defeat.  1  !<■  inobili/.cd  the  whole  resources  of  the  nation 
against  one  sei-tion  of  llu'  community  and  that  the  side  that 
had  been  cnudly  wronged.  Ikddwin’s  peculiar  skill  as  a 
strategist,  his  guibd'ul  diplomacy  and  astute  finesse,  became 
once  more  manilest  in  the  manner  of  his  dealing  with  the  most 
unprecedented  1  event  in  British  industrial  history.  It  is  now 
known  that  the  aim  of  the  (Jovennmmt  was  to  compel  the 
Trade  Unions  to  call  a  geina-al  strike.  They  were  confident 
that  the  strike  would  now  fail  bccaus(;  (1)  the  Government  had 
mobilized  and  had  at  tlnar  command  the  entire  resources  of 
the  nation  ;  ('.i)  they  had  laid  their  plans  and  made  their 

preparations  with  care  and  forethought ;  (3)  they  had  the 
support  of  ;i  mtijority  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand  the 
strike  was  bound  to  fail  be.cause  (i)  the  T.U.C.  who  were  in 
control  luid  not  realiztdl  tin-  magnitude  of  the  undertaking; 
(2)  they  had  not  mach-  any  preparation  and  were  caught 
unawares  ;  (3)  they  had  no  e.vp<u'i(uice  of  such  an  adventure  ; 
(4)  there  was  no  plan  of  campaign. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Glyiu's  who,  as  the  leader  of  a  great  trade  union, 
was  anxiously  cndetivouring  to  nuieh  a  settlement,  has  said  : 

‘  Far  from  encouraging  overtur<^s  for  peace,  they  first 
tacitly  ;md  tln-n  openly  inspired  [irepanitions  for  a  pitched 
battle.  Tin-  more  hot-hcailcd  of  the  Tories  were  going  about 
in  great  .state  of  jubilation  in  the  autumn  of  1925,  boasting 
that  a  fight  was  I'omiug  which  would  smash  trade  union 
power  for  ever.  They  welcomed  it,  knowing  that  the 
casualties  in  that  fight  would  btt  drawn  from  the  ranks  of 
starving  miiu'rs,  not  I'rom  among  themselves.  In  September, 
eight  months  Ixd'ore:  tlu;  Genend  Strike,  the  ‘  Organisation 
for  the  Maintenama;  of  Supplies  ’  opened  its  offices  and  began 
to  enrol  hundreds  of  nunnbers  o(  what  amounted  to  a  sort  of 
unofficial  union  of  strike-breakers.  Soon,  it  had  enlisted 
100,000  volunteers,  who  were  prepared  to  undertake 
blackleg  labour,  to  run  trains,  lorries,  and  public  services 
in  the  event  of  a  great  strike  on  behalf  of  the  miners.  ^ 

*  Mtmoirs,  by  The  Rt.  lion.  J.  R.  Glync.s,  F.C.,  M.P.,  D.C.L.  (p-  73)' 
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Knowing  that  the  Government  were  behind  them  the  mine- 
owners  declared,  that  unless  the  men  would  accejpt  their  terms 
of  longer  hours  and  lower  wages  on  i  May,  when  the  coal 
subsidy  came  to  an  end,  they  would  lock  out  a  million  workers. 

Meanwhile  the  Government  knowing  that  adequate  prepara¬ 
tions  were  being  made  could  afibrd  to  bide  their  time. 

The  T.U.C.  only  realized  when  it  was  too  late  that  they  were 
being  led  up  the  garden.  The  negotiations  with  the  Cabinet 
were  the  completest  farce.  They  were  not  meant  to  succeed. 
The  Cabinet  were  not  anxious  for  agreement  ;  they  were 
merely  playing  for  time.  Again  the  T.U.C.  were  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  compared  with  the  Cabinet.  They  were  completely 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  Government’s  plans  and  intentions, 
whereas  the  Cabinet  knew  that  the  T.U.C.  were  anxious  for 
peace  at  almost  any  price.  The  Government  knew  that  the 
T.U.C.  were  about  to  accept  the  Birkenhead  formula.  They 
knew  that  every  obstacle  to  complete  agreement  had  now  been 
removed.  Then  suddenly  the  Government  struck.  They 
threw  over  their  own  proposals  for  peace  and  declared  war. 
Thus  on  the  head  of  the  Government  lies  the  responsibility  for 
the  so-called  General  Strike  of  1926— the  only  General  Strike 
this  country  has  ever  known. 

A  few  hours  after  he  had  declared  war  on  the  trade  unions 
and  smashed  the  proposed  settlement  to  atoms,  Baldwin  said 
in  the  House  : 

‘  Everything  that  I  care  for  is  being  smashed  to  bits  at 
this  moment.  That  does  not  take  away  from  me  either  my 
faith  or  my  courage.  Before  long  the  Angel  of  Peace,  with 
healing  in  his  wings,  will  be  among  us  again  ;  and  when  he 
comes  let  us  be  there  to  meet  him.’ 

Translated  by  the  Baldwinian  code  this  meant  a  declaration 
of  war.  An  angel  came  all  right — and  within  a  year — but  it 
was  not  the  Angel  of  Peace  but  Bellona,  the  goddess  of  war, 
and  still  following  the  code — it  was  not  the  healing  balm  of 
happy  harmony  but  the  poison  bane  of  bitter  contention.  In 
eleven  months  Baldwin,  who  had  appealed  to  all  to  put  behind 
them  all  vindictiveness  and  all  malice  brought  in,  and  by  the 
force  of  its  two  hundred  Tory  majority,  drove  through  the  House 
of  Commons  the  notorious  Trade  Disputes  Bill.  It  was  a  Bill 
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hich  even  the  patient  Cllyues  in  a  protest  of  passionate  indigna¬ 
tion  has  dcscrihetl  as  ‘  the  worst  [riece  ofvindictive  and  spiteful 
class  legislation  rvhieh  our  eonntry  has  ever  known.’ 

It  was  a  Bill  whii  h  (lrov<;  tlie  imperturbable  Snowden  to 
characteri/.e  as  ‘  a  ih-liberatt^  provocation  to  trade  unions, 
clearly  intencletl  to  cripple  them,  a  mean,  particularly  disgrace¬ 
ful  measure,  with  malice  in  every  clause.’ 

The  Prime  Minister  promised  in  the  i  haisc  of  Commons  that 
there  would  be  uo  victimization  after  the  Ceneral  Strike.  But 
1  is  speech  oftieaee  was  followeil  Ity  tlie  most  ruthless  retaliation 
on  the  strikers.  In  the.  years  following  the  strike  there  was  a 
most  cruel  attack  by  tin-  Means  'Test  and  other  methods  on 
the  standard  of  life  oV  the  poor.  There  was  in  these  years  such 
poverty  and  misery  in  the  eoal-lields  and  industrial  districts 
as  had  not  been  .seen  since  the.  ‘  llnugry  Forties.’  A  new  and 
saviige  signilicance  was  gi\'en  to  tlu-  jilirase  Distressed  Area. 

What  is  the  eom'lnsion  ol  tin-  Nvhole  malterf  It  is  that  Earl 
Baldwin’s  sireeehes  must  all  Ix^  talu-n  in  the  Pickwickian  sense. 
If  the  IVade  Union  ('on!.'p’ess  luul  rraiiized  (uirlicr  this  fact  they 
would  hiivcr  known  what  vahu*  to  put  on  them.  If  they  had 
been  familiar  with  the  Baldwinian  technicpie  they  would  have 
known  that  when  he  talked  of  peace  in  industry,  he  meant 
war.  The  pmua-  lur  meant  was  tlu^  peace  of  the  prostrate 
pugilist  whihr  the  I'eferee:  was  counting  him  out.  Yet  his 
speeches  h:iv<-  tdways  b<a-n  sucer-ssful.  Although  he  has 
ingenuously  endorsed  Froud.fs  dictum  that  ‘  Oratory  is  the 
harlot  of  the  arts,’  no  speaker  of  modern  tunes  has  made  such 
successful  use.  of  it.  Ih.  has  berm  successful  in  the  House  of 
Commons  turd  on  tlur  platform  and  that  without  any  effort  on 
his  part  to  harmoni/.<'  Iris  peiarralions  with  his  practice. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-FIVE 
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It  was  a  strange  House  of  Commons  that  gathered  on  2  July 
1929  to  hear  the  King’s  Speech  read  by  the  Speaker.  The 
greatest  change  was  in  the  position  of  the  Conservative  Party. 
In  the  1924-29  Parliament,  they  had  occupied  all  the  seats 
to  the  right  of  the  Speaker,  above  and  below  the  passage 
which  is  known  as  the  ‘  Gangway,’  and  they  were  so  numerous 
that  they  overflowed  to  the  benches  below  the  gangway  on 
the  Opposition  side  of  the  House.  To-day,  they  were  so  few 
that  they  scarcely  filled  one  side.  Few  in  numbers,  they  were 
also  evidently  chastened  in  spirit.  They  were  disappointed 
men.  Mr.  Baldwin  had  gone  to  the  country  on  a  slogan  of 
‘Safety  First.’  Whatever  safety  the  result  might  yield  to 
the  country,  it  had  brought  not  only  danger  but  disaster  to 
the  Conservative  Party.  And  there  were  not  wanting  those 
candid  critics  in  the  Press  and  in  Parliament  who  hastened 
to  condemn  a  Leader  whose  laisser-faire  policy  has  brought 
such  a  disappointing  result. 

The  position  of  the  Liberal  Party  was  also  unhappy. 
Although  they  had  returned  to  the  House  with  a  fractional 
increase  in  numbers,  many  of  them  had  only  scraped  in 
through  Tory  support,  and  others  held  their  seats  on  a 
minority  vote. 

The  Labour  Members  crowded  the  seats  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  side,  happy,  exultant,  excited,  and  making  no  attempt 
to  conceal  their  exuberance.  On  this  opening  day,  each 
notable,  as  he  appeared,  was  hailed  with  a  cheer,  which  was 
loudest  of  all  when  Ramsay  MacDonald,  the  new  Prime 
Minister,  made  his  appearance  and  edged  his  way  between 
the  Table  and  the  crowded  Treasury  Bench  to  the  seat  of 
honour  opposite  the  Brass  Bound  Box. 

On  this  memorable  day  there  was  a  crowd  outside  the 
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House  of  Commons  as  well  as  within.  It  has  been  noticed 
that,  when  a  Labour  Government  is  in  office,  the  general 
interest  in  Parliament  is  greatly  increased.  Crowds  throng 
the  precincts  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  and  the  demand 
for  tickets  for  the  Members’  Gallery  is  multiplied  fourfold. 
The  reason  is,  of  course,  that  the  interest  in  a  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment  is  more  widespread.  Politics  becomes  ‘front-page 
news.’ 

The  time-honoured  tradition  that  the  first  day  of  a  new 
Parliament  be  given  up  to  what  are,  more  or  less,  ceremonial 
addresses,  was  observed  on  this  occasion.  When  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  day  is  Tory  or  Liberal,  the  rule  is  that  these  formal 
addresses  of  thanks  to  His  Majesty  for  His  Gracious  Speech 
are  moved  and  seconded  by_  Members  arrayed  in  Court  dress 
or  in  military  or  naval  uniform.  The  Labour  spokesmen  on 
this  occasion  dispensed  with  this  formality  and  delivered  their 
carefully  prepared  speeches  without  the  decorative  sartorial 
adornment. 

This,  the  second  King’s  Speech  for  which  a  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment  was  responsible,  envisaged  a  long  series  of  legislative 
proposals  relating  to  agriculture,  fishing,  marketing  of  farm 
and  fishery  outputs,  coal,  iron  and  steel  industries,  factory 
legislation,  housing  and  slum  clearance,  the  appointment  of 
a  Royal  Commission  on  the  sale  and  supply  of  intoxicating 
liquor,  a  survey  of  the  various  National  Insurance  and  Pensions 
schemes,  and  the  amendment  of  the  Trades  Disputes  Act.  In 
the  field  of  Foreign  Affairs,  reference  was  made  to  German 
reparations,  the  evacuation  of  the  Rhineland,  international 
arbitration,  the  ‘  Optional  Clause,’  and  the  resumption  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Mr.  Baldwin’s  speech  in  reply  was  of  the  kind  in  which 
he  excels.  It  was  of  the  light,  witty,  congratulatory,  after- 
dinner  variety,  with  a  dehcate  banter,  a  gentle,  unobtrusive 
irony,  and  a  whimsical  humour.  MacDonald,  who  followed, 
had  a  different  and  a  much  more  difficult  task.  He  had  to 
make  the  initial  speech  of  a  new  regime,  and  it  had  to  be 
conciliatory  to  the  criticism  of  his  opponents,  while  being 
inspiring  to  his  supporters.  He  appreciated  the  situation  ;  he 
explained  how  his  minority  position  was  bound  to  affect  the 
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policy  of  the  Government,  and  he  proceeded  to  make  the 
declaration  as  to  a  Council  of  State,  which  was  destined  to 
become  of  increasing  importance  and  attain  a  climax  of 
notoriety  in  the  months  that  lay  ahead.  In  view  of  the  crisis 
of  1931,  these  words  should  be  particularly  noted  : 

‘  I  want  to  say  something  else.  It  is  not  because  I  happen 
to  be  at  the  head  of  a  minority  that  I  say  this.  The  thought 
must  be  occurring  to  the  minds  of  everyone  who  is  aware 
of  the  very  serious  problems  that  this  country  has  to  face, 
problems  at  home  and  problems  abroad,  I  wonder  how  far 
it  is  possible,  without  in  any  way  abandoning  any  of  our 
Party  positions,  without  in  any  way  surrendering  any  item 
of  our  Party  principles,  to  consider  ourselves  more  as  a 
Council  of  State  and  less  as  arrayed  regiments  facing  each 
other  in  battle.  The  condition  of  the  House  at  the  present 
moment  invites  us  to  make  these  reflections,  and,  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  co-operation  will  be  welcomed  — it  applies 
to  a  majority  as  much  as  to  a  minority  Government — so 
that  by  putting  our  ideas  into  a  common  pool  we  can  bring 
out  from  that  common  pool  legislation  and  administration 
that  will  be  of  substantial  benefit  for  the  nation  as  a  whole.’ 

In  other  words,  “  Why  have  mere  Party  government ;  why 
not  abolish  division  and  all  join  together  as  a  Council  of  State.” 

MacDonald’s  tenure  of  the  Premiership  in  1924  had  been 
short,  but  it  was  long  enough  to  give  him  a  taste  of  the  sweets 
ofoffice.  It  was  an  appetizer.  It  did  not  need  a  long  experience 
to  give  him  an  appreciation  of  its  fascination.  The  ten  months 
during  which  he  had  been  Prime  Minister  had  been  a  hectic 
interregnum  of  continual  crises.  A  sincere  Protectionist’s 
political  suicide  provided  the  post ;  the  political  suicide  of 
an  insincere  Socialist  made  the  post  vacant  once  more. 

In  spite  of  everything,  MacDonald  had  yearned  for  the 
Premiership  again.  Few  there  are  in  these  modern  times 
who,  having  once  had  a  sip  of  that  heady  nectar,  Fame,  will 
ever  forget  it  or  do  other  than  anxiously  seek  for  it  again. 
MacDonald  was  no  Gincinnatus.  The  kingdom,  the  power, 
and  the  glory  that  accompany  the  Premiership  are  habit¬ 
forming  with  a  cumulative  insistency. 

When  the  chance  came  in  1929,  MacDonald  seized  the 
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prize.  Here  were  offered  him  those  things  which  are  the 
highest  and  most  honourable  objects  of  man’s  ambition- 
honour,  power,  authority.  He  had  reached  the  heights  ;  he 
now  stood  alone  on  the  apex  of  achievement ;  the  more  he 
enjoyed  its  sunny  sublimity  the  less  he  desired  to  return  to 
the  dust  and  heat  of  the  valley.  His  motto  might  have  been 
‘  To  Have  and  to  Hold.’  The  General  Election  and  the 
support  of  his  Party  had  filled  the  first  ;  to  accomplish  the 
second  now  became  his  constant  purpose.  He  resembled 
Charles  II,  who,  after  many  desperate  chances,  reached  the 
throne  and  made  but  one  resolve — never  to  go  on  his  travels 
again.  When  MacDonald  rose  from  his  knee  after  kissing  the 
King’s  hand  on  his  appointment  as  Prime  Minister  and  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  he  made  also  one  resolution — never  to 
risk  the  loss  of  this  great  distinction.  From  the  Prime  Minister’s 
hallowed  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  would  look  over 
the  Treasury  Box  at  the  envious  Opposition,  but  never  again 
would  he  join  the  dejected  host  that  thronged  the  limbo  of  the 
deportees. 

This  determination  to  ‘  stay  put  ’  as  Premier  at  all  costs 
was  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  decisions  that  MacDonald 
ever  took.  It  affected  the  whole  life  of  the  Labour  Government 
and  was  the  motive  that  lay  behind  its  subsequent  assassination. 
It  implied  that  he  must  do  nothing  that  would  endanger  his 
position.  He  saw  that  two  things  were  essential.  Firstly,  he 
must  retain  the  confidence  of  his  Party.  It  was  because  he 
was  Leader  of  the  Labour  Party  that  the  King  had  offered  him 
the  Premiership.  He  could  be  Leader  without  being  Premier, 
but  never  Premier  without  being  Leader.  Secondly,  he  must 
not  be  defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  any  vital  ques¬ 
tion.  His  whole  policy  and  strategy,  therefore,  must  be 
planned  to  ensure  the  confidence  of  the  Labour  Party  and  the 
confidence  of  the  House,  but  both  factors  were  external,  and 
neither  was  within  his  power  to  control.  His  remaining  in 
office  depended  on  two  sets  of  people  who  might  at  any  time 
turn  against  him,  and  then  the  beautiful  fairy  castle  of  his 
dreams  would  be  destroyed.  No  one  ever  organized  a  defence 
with  more  care,  foresight,  and  skill.  He  recognized  early,  and 
his  experience  confirmed  the  fact  that  his  greatest  danger  came 
from  within  his  own  Party. 
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The  Labour  Party  consisted  of  three  well-defined  sections 
There  was,  firstly,  the  Parliamentary  Party  with  three  sections 
—the  Government,  the  Consultative  Committee  (chosen  by 
the  Parliamentary  Party),  and  the  unofficial  members.  The 
committee  formed  the  liaison  between  the  Government  and 
the  unofficial  members,  who  constituted  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Party.  Then  came  the  Executive  of  the  Party,  made  up  of 
members  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress  and  representatives  of 
the  constituency  parties.  Lastly  came  the  great  body  of  the 
rank  and  file  throughout  tire  land.  These  three  sections  had 
to  be  satisfied  with  his  leadership  if  his  position  was  to  be 
maintained. 


Of  the  three  sections,  the  largest  was,  of  course,  the  rank 
and  file  throughout  the  land,  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
scattered  up  and  down  the  country.  He  took  care  to  keep  in 
touch  with  them  by  visits  to  the  most  important  centres  and  the 
holding  of  great  demonstrations.  Primarily  the  confidence  of 
the  mass  of  Labour  supporters  was  kept  by  MacDonald  meet¬ 
ing  the  key  men  and  women  at  the  Annual  Conferences  of 
the  Party. 


With  regard  to  the  Ministry,  he  was  in  a  specially  favour¬ 
able  position.  His  relationship  to  each  Minister  was  to  a 
certain  extent  that  of  patron.  He  personally  had  given 
them  their  offices.  He  could,  at  any  moment,  if  he  thought 
fit,  demand  their  resignations.  There  were,  of  course,  certain 
Mimsters  who  could  claim  high  office  almost  as  a  right.  These 
were  the  older  men  who  had  gained  a  prestige  in  the  Party 
ignored  when  offices  were  being  allocated. 
There  is,  in  this  connection,  one  consideration  that  must 
not  be  overlooked.  When  one  remembers  that  many  of  those 
Ministers  were  placed  in  a  position  of  power  and  authority. 
It  IS  easy  to  understand  the  influence  exercised  over  them  by  the 
person  who  had  raised  them  to  this  cherished  eminence,  and  it 
IS  a  t  e  more  to  their  credit  that  so  few  of  them  betrayed  their 
trust  when  the  final  hour  of  temptation  came  in  1931. 

it  would  be  unnatural  to  expect  that  the  appreciation  which 
some  members  of  the  Parliamentary  Party  had  of  MacDonald’s 
power  and  patronage  had  not  some  influence  in  such  members’ 

frnn^  \  Came  forcibly  to  the 

w  en  MacDonald  was  choosing  the  members  of  his 
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Government  in  June  1929.  There  was  some  questioning 
whether  Labour  should  take  office  as  a  minority  government. 
Office-seekers  are  much  less  numerous  in  the  Labour  Party 
than  in  any  other  Party  ;  it  could  easily  be  shown  that  the 
general  standard  of  personal  integrity  is  far  higher  than 
in  either  of  the  other  parties. 

When  MacDonald  met  the  Parliamentary  Labour  Party  in 
Room  14  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  first  day  after  the 
list  of  appointments  had  been  published  in  the  Press,  he  showed 
some  signs  of  nervousness.  Well  he  might,  for  to  him  in  that 
audience  there  sat  the  sheep  and  the  goats,  the  favoured  and 
the  outcast,  and  he  sensed  their  conflicting  reactions.  He  had 
to  meet  the  grateful  gaze  of  tliose  who  were  in  and  the  reproach¬ 
ful  eyes  of  those  who  were  out.  He  felt  that  something  had 
to  be  said.  He  did  not  say  it  until  he  was  actually  on  his 
way  out.  On  his  way  to  the  door,  he  turned  and  said  :  ‘  I  am 
sorry  that  I  could  not  take  you  all  in.’  He  paused  embarrassed 
and  added  hastily  the  fatuous  afterthought  ;  ‘  But  there  it  is.’ 
So  it  was.  The  many,  expecting  nothing,  were  not  disap¬ 
pointed.  The  favoured  were  silent  in  their  elation.  The 
unfortunate  were  silent  in  their  disappointment,  but  were 
waiting — prisoners  of  hope. 

The  confidence  of  the  main  body  of  the  Parliamentary 
Labour  Party  had  to  be  retained  and  strengthened.  Here  is 
where  MacDonald’s  difficulty  arose.  His  policy  of  Safety  First 
precluded  the  introduction  into  the  House  of  Commons  of 
measures  which  might  imperil  the  safety  of  the  Government. 
While  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  conceal  his  innate  con¬ 
servatism  from  his  followers  when  he  was  in  opposition,  it 
became  increasingly  difficult  to  do  so  when  in  office.  It  was 
his  duty  to  initiate  legislation,  and,  if  he  did  not,  he  must  have 
a  reasonable  excuse.  The  one  fundamental  question  that 
dominated  the  world  in  1929  was  the  problem  of  unemploy¬ 
ment.  It  was  that  issue  that  had  destroyed  Mr.  Baldwin’s 
Government,  and  the  Labour  Party  had  fought  the  election 
on  their  ability  to  deal  with  it.  Whether  Socialism  was  a  cure 
for  unemployment  or  not,  the  result  of  the  General  Election 
destroyed  any  hope  of  its  being  tried.  The  numbers  voting 
against  Socialism  showed  that  the  country  was  not  yet  per¬ 
suaded  that  it  was  the  correct  solution.  MacDonald  took  office 
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on  the  acknowledgment  that  Socialism  was  ruled  out.  He  had 
been  warned  that  any  hint  of  an  attempt  to  introduce  anythin? 
Socialistic  would  at  once  bring  the  two  orthodox  parties 
together  against  him  and  pull  down  the  Labour  Government 
The  fact  that  Labour  was  unable  to  apply  its  own  remedy  to 
the  cure  of  unemployment  and  the  inability  of  the  man  in  the 
street  to  appreciate  the  reason  for  Labour’s  powerlessness  were 
two  vital  elements  in  the  political  history  of  the  years  1020 
to  1931.  ^ 

_  It  is  difficult  to  get  the  ordinary  elector  to  understand  the 
limitations  of  a  minority  government.  The  fact  that  a  Labour 
Government  was  in  office  under  the  leadership  of  the  well- 
known  Ramsay  MacDonald  seemed  sufficient.  When  the 
Labour  Premier  was  accepted  by  Parliament  and  honoured  by 
the  King,  the  average  elector  naturally  believed  that  the  power 
to  do  things  went  with  the  honour.  Conservative  and  Liberal 
leaders  kept  exploiting  the  elector’s  ignorance  and  telling  him 
that  Socialism  had  failed  to  cure  unemployment.  But  Mac¬ 
Donald  had  taken  office  fully  alive  to  the  implications  of  an 
extraordinary  political  situation.  To  him  the  minority  position 
was  the  best  possible.  It  suited  his  policy  of  inaction.  To  have 
no  majority  in  the  Commons  might  worry  a  Premier  anxious 
to  translate  his  political  principles  into  legislation  ;  it  could  not 
embarrass  a  Premier  who  had  no  intention  of  taking  any  risks 
whatever.  His  policy  was  to  ‘  stand  pat,’  and  that  did  not 
require  a  parliamentary  majority. 

The  distance  a  minority  can  travel  away  from  the  dead 
^int  of  status  quo  is  in  direct  proportion  to  its  support  in  the 
House.  The  legislative  measures  that  MacDonald  wished  to 
mtroduce  were  such  as  would  not  only  get  a  majority  of  the 
House  but  unanimity.  The  minority  position  gave  him  all  he 
wanted  without  responsibility.  He  would  forgo  the  power  of 
the  sceptre  if  he  might  have  the  glory  of  the  crown. 

H  only  he  could  keep  his  turbulent  followers  in  check, 
Wr->r.and  ‘safety  first’  constituted  the  policy  for  him! 
But  his  followers,  even  those  who  were  not  turbulent  or 
extreme,  would  not  have  it  so.  They  had  been  returned  to 

L  hl-l  ^  of  pledges.  At  first  they  were  dazzled 

g  e  overnment  of  the  day  ;  but,  when  they  got  used 
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to  the  glare,  they  realized  that  the  Red  Van  was  not  goin? 
forward.  Somebody  was  secretly  applying  the  brake. 

On  15  July  1929,  a  few  weeks  after  taking  office,  Mac¬ 
Donald  made  a  pronouncement  about  Russia  that  astounded 
his  Labour  supporters.  It  had  always  been  the  policy  of  the 
Labour  Party  that  Russia  should  not  be  made  a  pariah  among 
the  nations,  but  should  be  given  her  proper  status  as  an 
independent  sovereign  State  and  treated  in  a  friendly  and 
neighbourly  way.  MaeDonald  had  a  fear-complex  with  regard 
to  Russia.  His  sentiments  towards  the  Soviet  Republic  approxi¬ 
mated  more  to  the  Tory  than  to  the  Socialist.  Mr.  Smithers 
asked  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  Commons  whether  he  still 
adhered  to  the  statement  of  principles  which  he  had  laid  down 
in  his  note  on  the  Zinoviev  letter  ;  and  whether,  before  making 
an  agreement  as  to  the  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Government,  he  would  take  steps  to  satisfy  the 
House  that,  in  accordance  with  his  statement  of  principle,  those 
undertakings  could  be  carried  out  both  in  the  letter  and  in  the 
spirit  and  that  the  Soviet  Government  had  the  power  to  carry 
out  any  such  agreement.  MaeDonald  referred  the  estimable 
Mr.  Smithers  back  to  the  debate  on  2  July,  but  Mr.  Smithers 
was  not  to  be  side-tracked,  and,  when  further  pressed  to  say 
if  he  still  adhered  to  that  statement  of  principles,  the  Prime 
Minister  replied  :  ‘  Certainly.’ 

There  was  a  murmur  of  amazement  on  the  Labour  benches 
when  that  most  alarming  reply  was  given.  All  remembered 
me  stupid  way  in  which  the  Red  Letter  had  been  handled 
in  1924,  and  many  suspected  MacDonald  of  treachery  at  the 

mishandling  of  that  letter  that  led 
•  Ar  Snowden,  now  Viscountess  Snowden,  to  character- 
tze  MacDonald  as  the  worst  leader  any  political  party  ever 
tiad.  That  MacDonald,  after  sending  an  insulting  note  of 
protest  to  Russia  against  the  letter  which  has  since  been  declared 
to  be  a  forgery,  should  now  solemnly  state  that  that  abusive 
note  of  1924  embodied  the  principles  which  were  to  govern  the 
resumption  of  our  relations  with  Russia,  was  one  of  the  first 
mdmations^that  the  Party  received  of  MacDonald’s  political 
another  side  to  this  incident,  a  personal 
m  ^  w  MacDonald  should  have  answered 

q  Ci  ion  at  all.  As  a  Foreign  Office  question,  it  should  have 
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been  left  to  the  Foreign  Secretary.  But  this  was  another 
example  of  MacDonald’s  invariable  practice  of  interfering 
with  the  work  of  his  colleagues.  Often  this  intervention  took 
the  form  of  disparagement.  This  was  most  evident  in  his 
attitude  towards  Snowden  and  Henderson. 

Although  he  had  no  reason  to  fear  them  as  rivals  for  his 
job — neither  of  them  wanted  it — ^yet  he  maintained  an  attitude 
of  embittered  antagonism.  He  seemed  to  begrudge  any 
success  they  attained  and  sought  to  belittle  it.  He  went 
further,  and  when  either  Snowden  or  Henderson  was  making 
good,  MacDonald  was  sure  to  butt  in  to  minimise  their  achieve¬ 
ments.  In  the  earlier  days  MacDonald’s  animosity  took  the 
form  of  depreciation,  but  later  it  worsened  into  something  very 
like  sabotage.  ‘  He  sickened  at  all  triumphs  save  his  own.’ 

Although  Henderson  by  his  ability,  his  high  standards  of 
honour,  his  singleness  of  heart,  his  sincerity  and  devotion  to 
duty  had  wo©  for  himself  a  place  of  high  distinction  and  a 
great  reputation  among  all  who  knew  him,  MacDonald’s 
antagonism  took  the  form  of  persistent  disparagement. 

There  was  talk  of  setting  up  a  Coalition  Government  in  1910. 
It  was  to  be  a  kind  of  Centre  Party  with  elements  for  all 
parties.  MacDonald  declared  his  willingness  to  join  such  a 
Government  if  he  got  a  place  in  the  Cabinet,  and  he  suggested 
that  Henderson  should  only  be  given  an  Under-Secretaryship. 
In  1924  when  MacDonald  was  setting  up  his  first  Labour 
Government  he  sought  the  seclusion  of  Lossiemouth.  ^  From 
that  remote  village  he  sent  Henderson  a  list  of  the  Ministers 
he  proposed  for  his  Government.  Henderson’s  name  was 
omitted.  He  suggested,  however,  that  Henderson  should 
devote  himself  to  organizing  the  Labour  Parties  in  the  country. 
Later  he  came  to  see  that  this  was  a  definite  slight  on  Hender¬ 
son  which  the  Party  would  not  tolerate.  He  therefore  sent 
down  another  list.  In  it  Henderson  was  suggested  as  Chairman 
of  Ways  and  Means.  This  was  even  a  worse  slight  than  the 
previous  one.  It  meant  that  Henderson  would  be  excluded 
from  the  Government.  The  Chairmanship  of  Ways  and  Means 
is  not  a  Ministerial  post  at  all.  To  appreciate  the  gross  unmir- 
ness  of  this  suggestion,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  office 
is  put  to  the  hazard  of  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
with  the  Labour  Party  a  minority  of  the  House,  and  wit 
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party  feeling  running  so  high  as  it  did  at  tliat  time,  there  was 
absolutely  no  guarantee  that  Labour’s  nominee  would  be 
accepted.  The  next  suggestion  was  not  only  foolish,  it  was 
malicious.  MacDonald  offered  Henderson  the  War  Office. 
To  understand  the  real  significance  of  this,  it  must  be  noted 
that  at  this  time  Henderson  was  not  a  Member  of  Parliament. 
He  had  been  defeated  at  the  General  Election.  We  can  readily 
imagine  what  would  have  happened  if  Henderson,  the  Pacifist, 
the  President  of  the  Socialist  International,  presented  himself 
to  the  electors  as  Minister  for  War.  What  a  ridiculous  figure 
he  would  have  cut !  On  his  refusal  of  the  War  Office,  he 
accepted  the  post  of  Home  Secretary. 

When  MacDonald  was  forming  his  second  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment  in  1929,  it  early  became  evident  tliat  his  antagonism  to 
Henderson  persisted.  Now  Henderson  was  the  most  obvious 
choice  for  the  Foreign  Office,  but  MacDonald  was  determined 
he  should  not  have  it.  He  had  in  fact  already  promised 
Thomas  the  post.  Knowing  that  he  could  not  defend  his 
preference  for  Thomas  for  this  very  important  position,  he 
decided  at  first  to  take  the  Foreign  Secretaryship  himself,  but 
reahzed  that  this  would  not  be  satisfactory.  He  resolved, 
after  some  manoeuvring,  to  give  Henderson  the  post  his 
position  warranted. 

In  a  brilliantly  written  biography  of  Henderson,  Mary 
Agnes  Hamilton  quotes  a  hitherto  unpublished  letter  written 
by  Henderson  to  MacDonald  from  Geneva  in  1929,  showing 
that  he  was  obviously  furious  that  the  Prime  Minister  had 
taken  notice  of  criticisms  of  his  work  in  ‘  the  stunt  Press.’ 
He  ended  by  saying  ; 

‘I  write  strongly,  because  as  the  result  of  my  experience 
in  1924,  and  now,  as  evinced  in  the  Cabinet  minute,  your 
letter,  and  the  telephone  message  from  No.  10,  there  is  not 
that  confidence  when  working  in  the  international  sphere 
one  is  entitled  to  expect.’ 

Henderson’s  loyalty,  writes  his  biographer,  ‘  did  not  call  forth 
an  answering^  loyalty  ;  rather  had  he  to  meet  an  uneasy, 
constant  suspiciousness,  too  often  expressed  in  terms  that 
suggested  jealousy  of  any  success  of  his.’ 

Since  the  days  of  Cleopatra,  Egypt  has  been  a  place  where 
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history  has  been  made.  In  modern  times  it  has  been  somewhat 
of  a  trouble  maker.  During  the  time  that  Henderson  was 
Foreign  Secretary  he  was  carrying  on  very  important  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  Egyptian  leaders  in  the  hope  of  bringing  peace 
and  appeasement  to  that  country.  Mr.  Hamilton  Fyfe  tells 
of  an  act  of  MacDonald  which  was  another  revelation  of  his 
extraordinary  attitude  towards  his  Foreign  Secretary.  He 
explains  that  Henderson  saw  an  article  in  a  newspaper  criticising 
the  line  taken.  He  asked  the  Editor  to  send  someone  to  see 
him  at  the  Foreign  OfFicc  ;  the  article  seemed  likely  to  queer 
his  pitch  and  break  down  the  talks.  The  first  statement  the 
newspaperman  made  was  : 

‘  I  think  you  ought  to  know,  Mr.  Henderson,  that  the 

article  was  written  at  the  request  of  your  Prime  Minister.’ 

Three  ye.a,rs  lat(n-  M'ac.Donald  again  showed  his  jealousy 
towards  1  lender, son.  In  1932  the  League  of  Nations,  recog¬ 
nizing  his  great  work  for  Peace,  iiroposed  Henderson  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Disarmanunit  Conference.  MacDonald  at  first 
opposed  this,  suggesting  (iencral  Smuts  as  an  alternative 
choice,  Init  gave  way  as  Hcnd(a-son  was  obviously  the  ideal 
Chairman.  It  was  I'recdy  said  that  the  attitude  of  the  National 
Government  towards  the  Disarmament  Conference  would 
have  been  very  difrerent  if  cither  MacDonald  had  not  been 
Premier,  or  Henderson  not  the  Chairman. 

MacDonald’s  intcrfci'cncc  in  the  case  of  Snowden  was  even 
more  reprehensible. 

A  world  famous  success  of  Snowden’s  was  his  great  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  Reparations  Conference  at  the  Hague,  in  the 
summer  of  1929.  He  himself  calls  it  the  most  sensational 
episode  in  his  career.  The  skill,  the  courage,  the  tenacity,  and 
the  patience  with  which  he  fought  his  way  to  success  in  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty  and  delicacy  was  acclaimed  by  the 
whole  world.  Yet  that  success  at  one  moment  hung  in  the 
balance,  and  the  Conference  just  missed  becoming  a  fiasco 
and  this  through  the  mischievous  intervention  of  MacDonald. 
The  story  reads  like  a  thriller  and  has  the  essential  touch  of 
melodrama.  To  the  French,  diplomacy  is  not  only  a  science, 
it  is  an  art.  Their  love  of  it,  and  their  success  in  the  practice 
of  it  have  vitalized  and  illuminated  the  pages  of  European 
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history.  They  entered  this  International  passage  Tames  with 
all  the  zest  and  confidence  of  a  master  of  fence.  But  they  had 
met  their  match  in  Snowden.  The  Biitish  statesman  was 
playing,  with  the  ability  of  a  master,  the  historic  role  of 
Champion  of  England.  He  was  fighting  the  greatest  battle 
of  his  life.  He  was  standing  up  for  British  interests  against 
the  attack,  combined  and  fierce,  of  French,  Belgian,  and 
Italian  delegates.  He  had  made  a  speech  in  defining  the  British 
position  which  was  so  sensational  and  which  produced  such  an 
unexpected  furore  in  the  Conference,  that  the  Chairman 
adjourned  it  to  give  the  members  time  to  cool  off. 

Completely  discomfited  by  the  absolutely  impregnable  case 
put  up  by  Snowden,  they  suddenly  changed  their  ground. 
The  busy  whisper  circled  round.  Snowden  was  bluffing  and  it 
was  openly  questioned  whether  he  had  the  authority  or  sup¬ 
port  of  the  British  Government  in  the  stand  he  was  taking. 
The  wily  Briand  had  even  suggested  sending  for  the  more 
amenable  and  accommodating  MacDonald  to  take  the  place 
of  this  dour,  uncompromising  Yorkshireman. 

It  was  at  this  critical  moment  that  MacDonald  intervened. 
He  sent  an  open  telegram  to  ‘  The  Treasury,  London,’  to  be 
sent  on  to  Snowden  at  the  Hague.  A  chain  of  unfortunate 
circumstances  led  to  this  supremely  secret  message  being 
telephoned  en  clair  to  the  Delegation  Office  at  the  Hague.  It 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  Prime  Minister  thought  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  getting  worse  and  that  before  anything  more  should 
be  done  Snowden  should  get  into  touch  with  him,  or  that  one 
of  them  should  meet  him  in  London.  It  was  an  amazing  error 
of  judgment,  a  mischievous  indiscretion.  If  MacDonald  had 
wished  deliberately  to  discredit  Snowden,  he  could  not  have 
done  it  with  greater  effect.  Of  course,  as  so  often  happens  on 
the  Continent,  the  line  was  tapped  and  in  an  incredibly  short 
time  every  delegate  and  journalist  at  the  Hague  knew  that  the 
British  Prime  Minister  had  intervened. 

It  was  a  terrible  moment  for  Snowden.  He  felt  as  if  he  had 
been  stabbed  in  the  back.  At  this  affront  many  another  would 
have  thrown  up  the  whole  business  and  returned  to  London  in 
fierce  protest.  But  Snowden  was  made  of  sterner  stuff.  More¬ 
over,  he  knew  MacDonald.  He  acted  promptly.  He  sent  a 
message  to  the  Premier  so  hot  that  it  might  have  fused  the 
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wire  that  carried  it.  He  declared  that  the  consequences  of 
MacDonald’s  extraordinary  intervention  would  be  disastrous. 
1 1  would  absolutely  discredit  him.  His  great  task  of  reconciling 
the  Young  Plan  with  British  interests  would  become  impossible 
and  he  demanded  that  MacDonald  at  once  issue  a  statement 
declaring  that  he,  Snowden,  had  the  full  support  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  position  he  had  taken  up.  MacDonald,  with 
characteristic  alacrity,  climbed  down  in  the  face  of  Snowden’s 
firm  demand  and  wrote  assuring  Snowden  that  not  only  the 
Government  but  all  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  stood 
by  him,  and  emphatically  approved  the  position  he  had  taken 
up.  With  this  in  his  hand  Snowden  confronted  the  Conference. 
The  sensational  triumph  he  subsequently  achieved  is  a  matter 
of  history. 

‘  There  is  one  species  of  terror,’  says  Samuel  Johnson,  ‘  which 
those  who  are  unwilling  to  suffer  the  reproach  of  cowardice 
have  wisely  dignified  with  the  name  of  antipathy.’ 

The  antipathy  with  which  MacDonald  pursued  his  distin¬ 
guished  colleagues  and  the  discord  it  was  bound  to  cause,  was 
a  bad  omen  for  the  future  of  the  Government. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-SIX 

THE  VISIT  TO  AMERICA 


When  Mr  MacDonald  became  Prime  Minister  for  the 
second  time  in  1929,  he  decided  to  go  to  America 
There  were,  to  use  his  own  words,  many  reasons  that  induced 
him  to  pay  a  visit  as  British  Prime  Minister  to  the  great 
Llish-speaking  Republic  of  the  West  _  The  need  for  estab¬ 
lishing  friendship  between  Great  Britain  and  America  ,  to 
make  misunderstanding  impossible  ;  to  chscuss  tire  high  and 
deep  problems  of  international  peace.’  Other  influences,  no 
doubt,  not  unrelated  to  his  personality— his  ambition,  vanity 
and  love  of  display— attracted  him  to  America.  Being  a  great 
actor,  he  loved  the  big  stage,  the  spotlight,  the  applause,  the 
exhilaration  and  inspiration  of  great  assemblies. 

He  had  been  a  notable  figure  in  the  melodrama  of  European 
politics.  Now  for  the  world  stage  and  the  floodlight  of 

international  publicity.  j  * 

It  was  no  sacrifice  for  MacDonald  to  leave  England  at  that 
time.  Indeed,  it  is  a  question  whether  his  eagerness  to  visit 
America  or  his  wish  to  leave  England  was  the  more  insistent. 
He  would  be  leaving  censure  and  criticism^ ;  although  he  Iiad 
only  been  a  few  weeks  in  office  as  Prime  Minister,  he  had  been 
subjected  in  the  House  of  Commons  not  only  to  the  hostile 
attacks  of  his  political  opponents,  but  to  the  fault-fiiiding  0 
his  supporters.  There  was  another  matter  tha.t  worried  him. 
The  Labour  Party  Conference  was  to  be  held  in  October.  It 
he  remained  in  England,  he  must  attend  it  and,  as  Labour 
Prime  Minister,  make  a  speech  explaining  and  defending  the 
Government’s  programme.  He  felt  that  to  give  all  sorts  o 
promises  as  to  his  future  plans  and  proposals  would  be  partic¬ 
ularly  inconvenient  in  the  existing  circumstances.  A  visit  to 
America  was  a  very  pleasant  way  of  escape. 

On  his  previous  visit  to  the  United  States,  when  Leader  o 
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the  Opposition,  MacDonald  had  met  with  the  open-handed 
hospitality  for  which  America  is  an  example  to  the  world.  If 
such  a  reception  were  accorded  a  mere  Party  leader,  how 
would  they  receive  him  when  he  came  with  the  prestige  of 
Prime  Minister,  charged  with  a  message  from  His  Majesty, 
King  George  V,  to  make  a  friendly  call  on  Brother  Jonathan  in 
fraternal  good-fellowship.  It  was  said  by  Peel  that  the  English 
are  a  deferential  people.  The  Englishman  is  twitted  with 
‘  dearly  loving  a  lord.’  But  the  American,  although  under 
a  republican  regime,  proud  of  his  democratic  institutions,  and 
knowing  nothing  of  titles  of  nobility,  did  not  deliver  himself 
from  the  aristocratic  tradition  when  he  repudiated  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  British  Throne.  In  place  of  a  hereditary  aristocracy, 
there  has  grown  up  in  the  United  States  an  aristocracy  of 
millionaires— railway  kings,  film  kings,  oil  kings,  and  other 
orders  and  diflerentiations.  These  American  adaptations 
mark  the  progressive  reconciliation  of  the  old  rigid  Puritan 
republicanism  with  the  present-day  ideas,  usages,  prejudices, 
and  ambitions  of  Europe.  The  ‘  Knickerbocker  ’  order  of 
Massachusetts,  the  patricians  of  New  England,  the  select 
‘  Four  Hundred  ’  of  New  York’s  social  hierarchy,  the  Optimates 
of  cultured  Boston,  and  the  hundred  and  one  clans  and  clubs 
are  the  modern  transatlantic  counterparts  of  the  gentry  and 
nobility  of  Old  Europe.  If  America  lost  anything  in  crossing 
the  Western  Ocean,  it  was  not  the  stigmata  of  caste.  In  the 
eyes,  at  least,  of  the  American  of  British  origin,  there  still 
remains  a  remarkable  deferential  respect  towards  the  King. 
MacDonald  had  been  admitted  to  that  most  exclusive  of  all 
castes — the  British  Court.  He  had  by  invitation  reclined  at 
the  feast  of  the  gods,  and  he  was  doubly  welcome  in  America 
on  that  account.  No  wonder  that  there  was  a  hushed,  awed 
silence  in  the  City  Hall,  New  York,  when  MacDonald  alluded 
to  his  Royal  credentials. 

MacDonald  appealed  to  Americans  because  he  was  a 
romantic  figure.  His  career  had  been  just  what  every  member 
of  his  audience  admired.  Here  was  a  man  who  had  risen 
from  extreme  poverty  to  the  highest  position  a  commoner 
could  reach  in  his  native  land.  This  man  was  the  leader  of 
a  great  nation,  the  confidant  of  kings.  The  Log-Cabin-to- 
White-House  tradition  is  still  cherished  in  America.  As  the 

ft 
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revered  Lincoln  had  risen  from  the  job  of  a  rail-splitter  to 
become  President  of  the  United  States,  so  the  now  world- 
famous  Ramsay  MacDonald  had  climbed  from  the  desk  of 
an  envelope-addressing  clerk  to  the  Prime  Minister’s  chair 
in  Downing  Street. 

America  has  made  reception  a  business  and  hospitality  a 
science.  It  is  the  land  of  the  ‘  big  parade  ’  and  the  ‘  big 
band.’  The  United  States  is  the  home  of  the  ‘  Rotary.’  It 
is  the  expression  of  its  genial,  hail-fellow-well-met,  friendly 
hospitality.  In  the  vernacular  of  Main  Street,  MacDonald 
was  a  ‘  wow  ’  with  the  Rotarians.  America,  too,  is  the 
land  of  ‘  Uplift.’  Fashionable  America  dotes  on  culture ; 
virtuosity  is  a  vogue,  and  there  is  as  much  snobbish  affection 
in  Boston  as  there  is  in  Edinburgh.  MacDonald  played  up 
to  this  with  complete  success.  His  culture  was  not  too  high 
above  his  fashionable  audience  to  appear  pretentious,  nor 
too  lowbrow  to  seem  common. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  cultural  life 
of  America  is  the  importance  that  is  placed  upon  oratory. 
America  has  emulated  Athens  in  placing  oratory  on  a  pedestal 
as  the  greatest  of  the  arts.  Lecture  attendance  is  more 
fashionable  than  church-going,  and  of  the  church  services 
the  most  fashionable  put  a  premium  on  eloquence.  As  in 
the  realm  of  industry  and  of  sport  the  American  has  brought 
the  practice  of  oratory  to  a  fine  art.  The  actual  practice  of 
oratory  is,  however,  restricted  to  a  small  section  of  the  people. 
The  ordinary  citizen  rarely  does  any  pubhc  speaking.,  At 
school  and  at  college  the  picked  men,  carefully  and  vigorously 
trained,  are  the  only  people  enjoying  any  opportunity  for  the 
public  practice  of  the  art  of  rhetoric.  Whatever  may  be  the 
reason,  it  remains  that  in  America  the  fluent  speaker  is  admired 
and  the  orator  is  worshipped.  This,  and  the  fact  that  the 
average  American  is  a  celebrity  worshipper,  explain  the 
lecture-attendance  habit.  Anyone  with  the  ghost  of  a  reputa¬ 
tion  gets  a  hearing  and  such  a  hearing  as  would  be  impossible 
in  this  country.  And  this  reception  is  not  given  only  to  those 
who  have  the  prestige  of  celebrity  :  oratory  is  appreciated 
for  its  own  sake.  No  one  in  Britain  could  imagine  one  thousand 
people  leaving  their  firesides  on  a  winter  evening  and  paying 
to  listen  to  the  speeches  of  two  young  unknown  British  students. 
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That  this  should  happen  in  America  is  amazing  to  a 
visitor. 

To  the  land  that  coined  the  term  ‘  spell-binder  ’  Mac¬ 
Donald  went  with  a  ready-made  reputation.  His  emotionalism 
somewhat  outworn  on  this  side,  was  just  the  style  that  would 
lift  American  audiences  to  heights  of  ecstasy.  No  matter  what 
he  talked  about,  his  gift  of  fluency  would  make  him  popular. 
But  he  chose  his  themes  with  care  and  foresight.  He  had  been 
in  America  several  times,  and  he  had  been  at  pains  to  study 
the  characteristics  of  the  people  and  adjust  his  method  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  The  average  American  is  devoted  to  his 
country.  In  spite  of  his  mixed  origins,  he  has  developed  a 
passionate  patriotism.  Believing  in  the  pre-eminence  of  his 
country,  he  likes  to  hear  it  praised.  To  hear  that  done  in 
picturesque  phrases,  as  MacDonald  could  do  so  well,  would 
immediately  endear  the  speaker  to  his  audiences.  His  lofty 
theme  was  that  the  future  welfare  of  the  world  rested  upon 
the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  English-speaking  peoples.  One 
of  New  York’s  greatest  Press  artists,  Kirby  of  the  World,  had 
a  fine  cartoon,  in  which  MacDonald  was  depicted  in  heroic 
mien  and  behind  him  the  benign  figure  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
The  hero-patriot  of  America  was  bespeaking,  as  it  were,  the 
friendly  approbation  of  his  country  for  her  illustrious  visitor. 

MacDonald  went  to  America  with  all  the  pomp  and 
splendour  of  a  prince.  Indeed,  in  the  floating  palace,  the 
Berengaria,  he  had  reserved  for  his  use  the  magnificent  apart¬ 
ments  known  as  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  suite.  He  had  a  large 
staff  in  personal  attendance,  and  the  representatives  of  several 
British  newspapers  accompanied  him  throughout  the  itinerary. 
Thus  he  got  the  maximum  publicity.  Sir  John  Foster  Fraser, 
who  went  with  the  Premier,  records  an  incident  that  illustrates 
the  keenness  of  MacDonald  for  Press  publicity.  It  appears 
that  the  photographers  who  went  down  to  Southampton  to 
get  some  pictures  of  the  Premier  leaving  on  his  great  rnission, 
were  unable,  owing  to  darkness,  to  do  their  job  before  the  ship 
left.  Accordingly  they  crossed  over  to  Cherbourg,  and 
MacDonald,  not  to  disappoint  them,  rose  early  in  the  morning 
and  posed  repeatedly  for  their  benefit. 

The  truly  American  welcome  began  long  before  the  Berengaria 
entered  New  York  Harbour.  The  United  States  cruisers 
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Memphis  and  Trenton  had  been  ordered  to  sea,  to  escort  the 
great  ship  to  the  city  in  triumph. 

It  was  a  most  thrilling  sight  to  see  this  remarkable  tribute 
to  the  representative  of  Great  Britain. 

From  Battery  Point  to  the  City  Hall  was  a  triumphal 
procession.  New  York  welcomed  as  only  an  American  city 
can  welcome.  The  Prime  Minister’s  car  went  through  crowds 
of  cheering  people.  Mr.  James  Walker  was  Mayor— the  well- 
known  ‘Jimmy  Walker’  who  became  even  better  known 
afterwards.  He  presented  the  British  statesman  with  an  address 
of  welcome.  To  the  breathless  quiet  of  the  stately  ceremony 
there  came  an  anti-climax  tliat  shattered  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion,  much  as  a  dog  would  that  trotted  across  the  stage  in 
the  crisis  of  a  tragedy.  The  Public  Orator,  reading  the  official 
welcome  in  a  voice  rotund  as  Nestor’s,  declared  that  the 
Freedom  of  the  City  of  New  York  be  herewith  bestowed  upon 
the  Right  Honourable  James  Ramsay  MacDonald,  M.P., 
Prime  Minister  of  the  United  States  of  America.  A  sudden 
gasp  soughed  through  the  great  building,  and  then  such  a 
shout  of  laughter  rose  as  should  have  rent  the  roof. 

When  MacDonald  rose  to  face  that  great  assemblage  of 
people,  he  received  a  tremendous  ovation.  For  several  moments 
he  waited  until  the  cheering  would  subside.  At  last  there 
came  an  extraordinary  silence.  The  great  moment  had 
arrived  and  that  great  audience  hushed  to  hear.  Well  they 
might,  for  never  had  tliey  heard  speaking  like  this  before. 
They  were  amazed  at  his  extraordinary  ability  as  an  extempore 
speaker.  They  gazed  in  astonishment  at  one  who  could  stand 
up  before  that  vast  assembly  and  speak  with  ease  and  eloquence, 
without  a  scrap  of  note  to  help  his  memory.  His  voice  was 
clear,  so  clear  that  it  reached  the  far  ends  of  the  great  hall. 
It  carried  on  the  wireless  over  three  thousand  miles  and  was 
heard  in  Scotland  as  well  as  if  the  listener  had  been  in  the 
same  room  as  the  speaker. 

His  subject  was  an  ideal  one  for  him,  for  them,  for  the 
place,  and  for  the  occasion.  He  struck  home  when  he 
explained  his  object  in  coming  : 

‘  I  have  come  on  a  mission  of  peace.  I  believed,  when 
I  was  still  far  away  from  you,  that  there  was  a  desire  in 
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your  hearts  to  bless  the  world  by  a  common  understanding 
between  your  people  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  so 
that  you  and  we  together  should  give  an  example  to  the 
whole  of  the  world  of  how  to  pursue  peace  earnestly  and 
sincerely.  We  stand  here  this  morning  shaking  hands, 
meeting  each  other,  greeting  each  other,  giving  and  taking 
the  scroll  of  honour  which  you  have  been  so  generous  as  to 
give  me,  because  you,  representing  the  United  States,  and 
I,  representing  Great  Britain,  feel  that  looking  forward 
into  the  future  we  must  be  inspired  by  a  new  faith  of 
fraternity,  with  a  new  courage  to  follow  large  and  stirring 
moral  aims  and  supplement  all  our  material  achievements 
by  things  that  belong  to  the  spiritual  excellencies  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world.’ 

The  visit  to  America  had  no  results  of  abiding  importance. 
It  was  a  personal  triumph  for  MacDonald,  not  altogether  as 
a  statesman,  but  as  a  celebrity.  His  reception  as  representative 
of  Britain  showed  the  goodwill  and  friendship  of  America. 
A  high-sounding  joint  statement  from  President  Hoover  and 
the  British  Premier  proclaimed  a  state  of  moral  disarmament. 
It  was  a  pleasant  memory  with  Mr.  Hoover  in  his  retirement, 
but  it  is  forgotten  by  all  others. 

One  thing  remained — the  remembrance,  by  millions  who 
heard  him  in  person  and  on  the  air,  of  a  great  artist  who 
stirred  their  sentiment  and  their  emotions  by  the  skill  and 
charm  of  his  eloquence.  But  America  wanted  something  more 
than  eloquence,  more  than  a  pipe-dream  of  beautiful 
idealism,  before  she  joined  in  any  alliance  and  particularly 
one  with  British  Imperialism.  Hoover  refused  to  commit 
himself  as  it  merely  meant  binding  America  to  support  Britain 
in  defending  British  war  gains.  While  the  peace  treaty  remained 
with  all  its  brutal  iniquities,  all  talk  of  co-operation  would  be, 
to  use  the  expressive  vernacular  of  the  man  on  Broadway,  so 
much  ‘hooey.’ 

MacDonald  was  a  romanticist,  the  American  is  a  realist. 
It  is  impossible  to  win  agreement  and  obtain  co-operation  if 
every  difficulty  is  evaded  and  every  difference  ignored.  He 
never  came  down  to  definite  policies  and  pfoposals. 

Since  the  time  of  MacDonald’s  visit,  British  relations  with 
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America  have  not  improved,  and  Britain  has  seemed  to  seek  her 
allies  in  the  totalitarian  and  not  the  democratic  countries. 

Still,  in  spite  of  America’s  general  ‘  isolationist  ’  policy, 
she  has  shown  herself  ready,  on  two  occasions  of  great  crisis 
since  the  War,  to  play  her  part  in  the  protection  of  international 
law  and  to  promote  international  security.  In  February  1932 
Japan’s  invasion  of  China  might  have  been  stopped  if  the 
MacDonald  Government  had  accepted  the  offer  of  Secretary 
Stimson.  The  American  Government  offered  the  British 
Government  to  proceed  against  Japan  for  the  preservation 
of  China’s  territorial  integrity,  under  the  Nine  Power  Treaty. 
Sir  John  Simon  on  behalf  of  the  ‘  National  ’  Government 
refused  co-operation.^ 

In  the  autumn  of  1935  America  was  again  anxious  to  help 
to  make  collective  action  effective  against  Italy’s  Ethiopian 
There  was  every  assurance  of  America  s  co¬ 
operation  in  the  support  of  sanctions.  Secretary  Hull  hastened 
to  clear  away  possible  American  impediments  to  Geneva’s 
projected  action,  when  it  was  found  that  Britain  and  France 
had  no  real  intention  of  making  their  threats  effective.^  The 
Hoare-Laval  exposure  completely  discredited  the  ‘  National  ’ 
Government  and  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  harmony  and 
American  co-operation. 

1  Cf.  Henry  L.  Stimson  :  The  Far  Eastern  Crisis,  p.  162-4. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-SEVEN 
THE  LLANDUDNO  CONFERENCE 


In  the  autumn  of  1930  MacDonald  determined  to  challenge 
his  opponents,  particularly  Maxton  and  Mosley.  He  had 
begun  to  feel  that  he  was  losing  his  hold  and  must  take  a 
definite  step  towards  confirming  his  position.  He  had  no 
illusions  as  to  the  importance  of  retaining  the  confidence  and 
support  of  the  Party  as  a  whole.  The  only  opportunity  of 
doing  this  was  by  going  to  the  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Party  and  meeting  his  critics  face  to  face. 

The  Annual  Conference  of  the  Labour  Party  is  a  gathering 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Labour  Movement.  It 
practically  controls  the  Labour  Party,  and  its  authority  and 
significance  can  be  seen  from  the  reference  to  its  purpose  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Labour  Party.  There  it  is  affirmed 
that  the  function  of  the  Labour  Party  is  to  give  effect  as  far  as 
may  be  practical  to  the  principles  from  time  to  time  approved 
by  the  Party  Conference.  No  other  political  party  gives  its 
annual  meeting  an  importance  and  status  comparable  with 
that  of  the  Labour  Party. 

In  an  age  when  the  trend  of  public  opinion  towards  a 
wider  democracy  is  being  challenged  by  a  new  autocracy,  the 
basis  of  the  Labour  Party  remains  sternly  democratic.  Its 
Annual  Conference  is  a  delegate  conference.  The  local  Labour 
parties,  Trade  Unions,  and  other  affiliated  organizations  meet 
in  their  own  districts  and  choose  their  delegates.  The  number 
of  delegates  allocated  to  each  organization  is  in  proportion 
to  the  membership.  The  delegates  are  carefully  chosen,  and 
there  is  often  a  keen  but  friendly  rivalry  in  the  competition 
for  selection.  The  delegate  himself  is  usually  a  person  of 
some  prominence.  He  or  she  is  often  a  local  leader,  a  person 
of  high  standing  in  the  district  organization.  Sometimes  the 
delegate  may  even  have  reached  the  distinction  of  being  a 
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councillor,  a  magistrate,  or  even  a  mayor.  Indeed,  the  dele¬ 
gate  is  chosen  for  much  the  same  reasons  as  determine  the  choice 
of  a  Parliamentary  candidate.  He  is  generally  a  fluent  speaker 
and  is  often  a  forceful  personality.  In  the  poorer  districts, 
and  especially  in  England,  a  delegate  may  be  chosen  because 
he  is  able  to  pay  his  own  expenses  or  has  the  leisure  to  devote 
the  necessary  days  to  this  purpose.  A  delegate  is  naturally 
proud  of  his  selection,  as  thereby  he  becomes  a  person  of  some 
distinction,  acquires  a  standing  and  a  prestige  which  he  is 
zealous  to  preserve.  As  the  leaders  of  democratic  movements 
tend  to  become  permanent,  so  the  same  delegates  are  often 
selected  year  after  year.  Made  up  of  those  carefully  selected 
men  and  women,  the  Conference  of  the  Party  can  be  compared 
to  an  Annual  General  Meeting,  a  Great  Assize,  a  Labour  Witen- 
agemot.  It  is  the  only  occasion  when  the  notables,  the  key 
men  and  women  of  the  Labour  Movement,  _  can  meet  each 
other  express  their  opinions  and  their  criticisms,  and  all  to 
the  greater  glory  of  the  leaders  and  to  the  confirmation  of 
the  brethren  in  the  faith. 

MacDonald  had  always  recognized  the  supreme  importance 
of  attending  the  Annual  Conference  of  the  Labour  Party.  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  the  annual  and  essential  confirmation  of 
his  leadership.  If  he  retained  the  support  of  the  Annual  Con¬ 
ference,  his  security  in  office  was  assured.  Moreover,  whoever 
can  win  over  the  support  of  the  Conference  can  control  the 
Party  itself.  MacDonald  owed  great  deal  of  his  standing 
and  prestige  in  the  Labour  Party  to  the  uncanny  skill  with 
which,  year  after  year,  he  handled  these  great  gatherings.  His 
forceful  personality  enabled  him  to  dominate  a  conference, 
and  his  authority  broke  down  opposition.  MacDonald’s  long 
experience  of  Independent  Labour  Party,  Trade  Union  and 
other  Conferences  gave  him  a  wonderful  techinque  and  com¬ 
petence.  He  knew  all  that  there  was  to  be  known  of  the 
strategy  and  stratagems  of  public  debate. 

As  the  Chairman  of  the  Conference,  he  has  often  delighted 
the  delegates  with  the  skill  with  which  he  could  nicely  estimate 
the  force,  the  effect,  and  the  relevancy  of  a  motion  or  an 
amendment.  In  the  old  days,  he  could  conduct  the  affairs 
of  an  Independent  Labour  Party  or  Labour  Party  Conference, 
composed  of  argumentative  enthusiasts,  through  a  complicated 
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agenda  of  contentions  questions  with  ease,  dexterity,  and  tact. 
These  earlier  Conferences  were  orgies  of  hero-worship,  which 
were  a  pleasure  to  attend,  as  they  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  receive  the  homage  of  the  faithful  and  the  exhilarating 
stimulation  of  mass  enthusiasm. 

But  this  particular  Conference  in  1930  was  different  in  its 
occasion,  its  character,  and  its  importance  from  any  previous 
Conference  that  MacDonald  had  ever  attended.  Indeed,  he 
was  on  trial  for  his  political  life.  His  whole  future  depended 
on  the  verdict  of  the  delegates  assembled  in  that  immense 
building.  If  it  turned  him  down,  he  was  lost.  A  resolution 
of  the  Conference  could  depose  him  as  Leader,  and  that  meant 
taking  from  him  what  was  the  greatest  achievement  of  his 
life,  the  Premiership.  There  is  no  wonder  that  he  faced  the 
prospect  with  some  misgiving.  Not  only  had  he  to  meet  the 
onslaught  of  Maxton  and  Mosley— experience  would  enable 
him  to  meet  that  easily— but  there  was  something  much  more 
formidable,  because  more  intangible.  Behind  these  brilliant 
young  Ishmaelites  was  that  growing  feeling  of  disappointment 
and  disillusionment  among  the  rank  and  file.  MacDonald 
knew  that  the  sanguine  expectations  stirred  by  the  victories 
of  Labour  at  the  polls  and  the  advent  of  the  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment  had  been  slowly  but  steadily  failing.  As  the  months 
passed  and  the  hoped  for  revolution — or,  at  least,  transforma¬ 
tion — did  not  materialize,  doubts  gave  way  to  dismay,  and 
from  up  and  down  the  country  the  branches  had  sent  delegates 
to  the  Conference  to  ask  when  the  Socialist  Government  was 
going  to  produce  some  Socialist  legislation. 

This  attitude  of  criticism  at  the  Annual  Conference  was 
no  new  thing.  Ever  since  the  Labour  Party  had  had  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  Commons,  there  had  been,  at  each  succeeding 
Annual  Conference,  criticisms  and  often  attacks  on  the  work 
of  the  Parliamentary  Party.  Even  in  the  days  when  it  was 
a  mere  fraction  of  the  House  and  could  do  nothing  even 
to  influence  legislation  or  administration,  it  was  criticized  for 
its  inaggressive  policy.  When  its  numbers  increased,  it  was 
denounced  by  the  Left  Wing  for  the  moderation  of  its  tactics 
and  its  general  Parliamentary  ineptitude.  In  those  days,  the 
defence  of  the  Party  was  that  it  was  not  the  Government  and, 
therefore,  could  not  initiate  legislation.  Now  it  was  different. 
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The  Labour  Government  had  been  sixteen  months  in  ofBce. 
What  had  they  done  ?  ‘  Nothing/  said  the  Left  Wing.  The 
charge  against  the  Labour  Government  was  that  they  had 
done  those  things  that  they  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  left 
undone  those  things  that  they  ought  to  have  done,  and  there 
was  no  good  in  them  whatever. 

The  threat  of  strong  opposition  at  the  Conference  came 
from  the  I.L.P.,  led  by  that  notable,  original,  eccentric  Scots 
Robespierre,  ‘Jimmy  ’  Maxton,  the  idol  of  Clydeside,  the 
favourite  of  Westminster.  He  was  a  whole-hogger,  and  his 
criticism  of  the  Government  made  no  allowance  for  Labour’s 
position  as  a  minority  of  the  House.  He  believed  that  the 
policy  of  the  Government  should  have  been  to  introduce 
definite  and  direct  Socialist  measures,  even  at  the  risk  of  defeat. 
He  sat  there,  a  grim  figure,  biding  his  time.  The  miners,  too,' 
were  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  ;  they  were  a  dangerous 
contingent  to  have  in  opposition.  Disappointed,  angry,  resent¬ 
ful,  they  believed  that  they  had  been  let  down  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  hours  question,  and  they  were  disgusted  with  the 
new  Coal  Mines  Bill. 

.  Then  there  was  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  the  ‘  rich  young  man,’ 
as  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson  called  him.  He  was  definitely 
ranged  in  opposition  to  the  Government.  He  had  previously 
signalized  his  resignation  from  his  post  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  by  making  some  brilliant  and  effective 
speeches  in  protest  against  the  inaction  of  the  Government.  He 
had  his  own  policy  too,  modern,  original,  personal,  which  had 
not  then  developed  into  that  blend  of  Imperialist  Fascism  that 
It  afterwards  became.  In  addition,  he  had  a  following,  few, 
but  fit,  of  enthusiastic  eclectics.  Many  of  the  Trade  Unions’ 
the  Civil  Service,  and  other  sections  had  also  grievances,  deep 
and  strong,  against  the  Government,  and  had  sent  their 
representatives  to  ventilate  them. 

attack  was  MacDonald  himself.  As 
the  highest  honour  was  his,  so,  too,  were  the  responsibility  and 
the  blame.  He  was  undoubtedly  the  most  outstanding,  the 
most  dominant  personahty  in  the  Government.  He  was  indeed 
bjeved  not  without  some  justice,  to  be  the  Government. 
After  aU,  these  critics  and  grumblers,  although  they  were 
extremely  clever  and  superlatively  vocal,  were  but  few  in 
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number.  The  great  mass  of  the  delegates  were  enthusiastic 
admirers  of  MacDonald.  Hero-worship  is  a  characteristic  of 
democracy,  and  the  circumstances  had  given  them  some  excuse 
for  their  personal  loyalty  and  devotion.  Many  of  them  had 
come  through  those  dreadful  times  when  only  the  most  fervent 
dare  declare  their  political  faith.  Many  had  suffered,  not  only 
abuse,  but  the  victimization  and  persecution  meted  out  to  those 
who  belonged  to  the  despised  Labour  Movement.  Now  most 
of  that  had  disappeared  or  had,  at  least,  been  lessened.  Some 
of  the  best  people  were  now  declaring  that  Socialism  was 
perhaps  not  so  vicious  after  all.  To  crown  all,  here  was  one  of 
the  oppressed  class,  one  of  themselves,  raised  to  this  proud 
eminence.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  among  most,  was  a  feeling 
of  pride  and  exultation  that  their  leader  was  Prime  Minister, 
the  First  Citizen  of  the  Empire,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
statesmen  of  the  day.  They  basked  in  the  reflected  glory  won 
by  their  comrade. 

In  that  great  audience,  therefore,  MacDonald’s  task  was  to 
propitiate  his  opponents  and  confirm  the  approbation  of  his 
friends.  Miss  Susan  Lawrence,  one  of  the  best  and  most 
capable  of  the  Labour  women,  presided  over  the  Conference 
with  great  competence,  discretion,  and  tact.  MacDonald  had 
planned  his  visit  and  prepared  his  oration  with  the  greatest 
care.  Shakespeare  was  not  the  first  nor  the  last  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  a  dramatic  entrance,  and  the  entrance  of  the  Prime 
Minister  was  staged  like  that  of  a  great  actor.  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  entry  of  a  great  actor.  It  was  arranged  that  his  interven¬ 
tion  should  take  place  on  the  most  important  day,  and  he  was 
timed  to  arrive  at  the  zero  hour  of  the  Conference. 

The  audience  awaited  his  appearance  with  nervous  expect¬ 
ancy.  They  were  excited,  thrilled  with  the  thought  that  the 
Prime  Minister  was  coming  to  speak  to  them.  That  fact  gave 
them  recognition  and  their  Movement  a  national  significance. 
It  was  for  this  tremendous  occasion  that  many  of  them  had 
come  to  Llandudno  from  far  and  near.  Now  the  great  moment 
had  arrived.  At  the  psychological  instant,  he  stood  before 
them.  His  reception  was  sensational.  The  great  host  rose  to 
its  feet  as  one  man  and  shouted  a  tumultuous  welcome. 

After  the  impulsive  cheering  had  ended  and  the  audience 
had  again  settled  down,  it  was  seen  that  the  face  of  the  Prime 
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Minister  was  drawn  and  haggard.  It  was  the  face  of  one 
stricken  with  a  mortal  blow,  and  the  great  crowd  looked 
anxiously  at  the  tragic  figure.  His  first  words,  spoken  with 
deep  emotion,  gripped  the  hearts  of  his  audience.  ‘  I  am  sure  ’ 
he  said,  ‘  that  you  will  not  misunderstand  me  if  I  confess  to  you 
straight  away  that,  had  I  listened  to  my  feelings  alone,  I  should 
not  have  been  here  this  morning  ;  but  we  die  and  men  remain 
and  whatever  one’s  feelings  may  be,  my  duty  has  brought  me 
here.’  He  continued  :  ‘  Yesterday  you  passed,  in  language  of 
tender  feeling  and  appropriate  appreciation,  a  resolution 
regarding  what  happened  on  Sunday.’  This  was  a  reference 
to  the  loss  of  Lord  Thomson  and  other  public  servants  in  an 
airship  disaster  : 

^  I  see  here  men  to  whom  death  is  an  ever-present  com¬ 
panion  whilst  they  earn  their  daily  bread — my  old  friends, 
the  miners.  On  Sunday,  it  was  not  so  much  the  earning  of 
daily  bread  that  made  those  men  face  death  ;  it  was  that 
magnificent,  inherent  quality  in  humanity— tlie  quality  of 
not  only  acquiring  and  living  and  possessing,  not  only  the 
quality  of  holding  to  what  they  know,  but  the  quality  of 
pioneering,  of  extending  power  and  personality  into  the 
unknown.  It  is  that  great  quality,  my  friends,  that  has 
driven  our  forebears  over  seas  never  hitherto  ploughed  by 
keel  of  ship,  over  lands  never  hitherto  marked  by  the  path 
of  human  feet,  and,  at  last,  we  are  in  the  air,  and  we  shall 
conquer  the  air  as  we  have  conquered  the  desert  and  con¬ 
quered  the  sea.  The  Air  Service,  by  the  death  of  Lord 
Thomson,  has  lost  a  great  and  conspicuous  servant.  Those  of 
us  who  are  human  in  our  hearts  and  have  got  all  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  human  hearts— love  for  fellows,  love  for  beauty, 
ove  for  lightsomeness— have  lost  a  companion  like  unto 
ourselves,  whose  place  will  never  be  filled.’ 

He  pused  ;  there  was  a  murmur  of  sympathy,  and  he 
feelingly  added  :  i  r  i, 

‘  May  I,  Miss  Lawrence,  for  a  moment  turn  this  gathering 
trom  a  Party  gathering  into  a  national  one,  and  take  the 
opportumty  of  this  platform  to  thank  France,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  France,  and  the  people  of  France,  for  their  great  help- 
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feed  accurately,  knowing  his  problem,  knowing  that  it  is 
not  a  problem  of  mathematics,  not  a  problem  of  material 
things  only,  but  a  problem  of  mental  and  psychological 
things,  works  out  a  great  policy  and  goes  on  with  it  from 
stage  to  stage.  The  men  who  remain  out  may  say  :  “  You 
have  not  got  to  your  journey’s  end.”  The  men  who  remain 
in  say  :  “  No,  we  have  not,  but  we  are  going  to  get  there.”  ’ 

After  stressing  the  importance  of  proper  consideration  of 
reconstruction  as  distinguished  from  hustle,  he  turned  to  the 
question  of  unemployment. 

‘  There  are,’  he  said,  ‘  a  variety  of  picturesque  and  some¬ 
what  familiar  slogans  about  unemployment.  What  is  it  they 

say  ?  “  Get  on  or - ”  (  A  voice  :  “  Get  out.”)  Yes,  that 

is  it.  Get  on  or  get  out.  We  will  get  on,  and  in  the  getting 
on,  if  my  experience  of  the  last  few  weeks  means  anything  at 
all,  it  will  be  somebody  else  who  will  get  out.  We  are  joined 
in  a  Conference  ;  what  have  we  got  to  hide  ?  I  detest  the 
ordinary  claptrap  of  Party  politics.  They  are  not  after  my 
heart,  and  I  hope  that  they  never  will  be.  If  we  have  a  case 
for  unemployment,  I  do  not  care  who  gets  the  papers  ;  not 
at  all.  I  will  give  them  to  the  Tories  ;  I  will  give  them  to 
the  Liberals.  I  will  give  them  to  the  New  Party  that  is  being 
formed— I  am  not  sure  exactly  what  its  position  is,  or  what 
its  parentage,  or  what  its  registration,  or  what  its  baptism-;- 
but,  if  it  would  appear,  I  would  give  our  papers  to  it,  because 
the  more  that  we  get  of  honest  examination  the  better  will  be 
the  schemes  and  proposals  that  will  emerge  from  the  study. 
But  when  I  negotiate  with  a  person,  or  when  I  am  in  the 
process  of  exchanging  views  with  a  person,  I  do  not  run  to  the 
newspapers  at  the  end  of  every  meeting  and  inform  the  news¬ 
papers,  knowing  that  the  other  person  is  observing  gentle¬ 
manly  conduct,  that  “  I  have  given  him  an  awful  thrashing 
and  a  tremendous  challenge  to  his  very  existence.”  I  can 
assure  you,  my  friends,  that  that  method  is  going  to  be  pur¬ 
sued,  and  that,  when  all  the  examinations  are  over  and  we 
have  done  as  much  as  we  can,  then,  and  only  then,  will  we 
discuss  the  getting  on  and  the  putting  out.’ 

MacDonald’s  next  topic  was  the  Tariff  truce  proposed  at 
Geneva.  He  said  : 
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‘  We  have  signed  the  Tariff  truce,  because  we  are  asking 
the  other  industrial  nations  of  the  world  to  come  to  an 
arrangement  about  Tariffs.  If  they  think  that,  by  our  signing 
that  truce,  they  have  got  us  bound  and  gagged,  they  will 
very  soon  discover  that  they  have  made  a  great  mistake. 
The  truce  has  only  been  signed  to  allow  negotiations  to  be 
undertaken  ;  if  those  negotiations  are  not  successful,  the 
Government  will  certainly  be  free  to  take  the  next  step  that 
has  been  imposed  upon  it  by  the  failure  of  the  other  nations 
to  meet  it  in  its  advances. 

‘  There  is,’  he  went  on,  ^  another  aspect  of  unemployment 
— economic  development.  I  almost  dread  beginning  it,  because 
it  is  a  long  and  very  enticing  road  that  I  am  entering  upon, 
but  I  shall  put  on  seven-league  boots  and  try  to  get  quickly 
to  the  end.  Here  you  have  two  divisions.  You  have  the 
ambulance  work,  which  is  also  national  development  work 
if  it  is  well  planned — the  work  by  which  you  take  the  man 
who  has  dropped  at  the  wayside  and  put  your  hand  in  his 
and  say  :  I  have  got  temporary  help  for  you  ;  come  along, 
my  friend.”  The  other  work  is  described  as  the  long  view.” 
I  would  describe  it  as  equipping  industry  so  that  it  may  hold 
its  own. 

I  could  talk  to  you,’  he  continued,  ^  for  hours  on  what 
steps  we  have  taken  to  stimulate  existing  industry,  to  help  it 
over  its  difficulties,  to  keep  thousands  of  men  at  work  when 
their  works  were  threatened  with  being  closed,  and  to  find 
orders  for  them,  I  believe — I  do  not  know  if  I  am  right — I 
believe  that,  if  certain  transactions  of  the  Imperial  Confer¬ 
ence  are  to  be  published,  certain  transactions  done  in  the 
Economic  Committee,  British  industry  is  not  always  going  to 
come  well  out,  not  because  it  bears  too  high  taxes,  not  because 
Trade  Union  rules  are  too  oppressive,  not  because  wages  are 
too  high,  but  because  it  has  been  itself  unable  to  take  oppor¬ 
tunities  when  scores  of  chances  are  being  given  to  it  on 
foreign  markets,  and  especially  Dominion  ones.  I  do  not 
know,  my  friends,  if  we  are  sometimes  spectacular  enough. 
How  it  goes  against  my  grain  to  be  spectacular  !  I  like  sober, 
steady,  quiet  work.  Yet,  my  friends,  it  is  not  quite  fair  to 
you,  because  that  is  all  right  for  those  of  us  who  are  in  the 
centre,  but  for  those  who  are  keeping  up  propaganda  outside 
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and  facing  the  attacks  made  upon  us,  I  think  that  perhaps 
sometimes  it  is  not  fair,  in  this  sense— that  you  ought  to 
have  the  knowledge  imparted  to  you.  But  take  it  from  rne  now 
that  the  work  is  done  day  by  day,  steadily,  systematically 
thinking  preceding  action,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
a  single  colleague  of  mine  here  or  in  London  who  does  not 
put  more  value  on  sound  work  than  upon  trumpeteering.’ 

MacDonald  proceeded  to  defend  the  Government  from  the 
criticism  that  it  had  not  raised  loans. 

‘  It  is  not  money  so  much  we  are  short  of;  it  is  work 
Work  has  not  been  stopped  for  want  of  money.  The  great 
trouble  is— and  we  have  spent  any  amount  of  time  pushing 
It  on  ^first  of  all,  you  approve  of  a  scheme  in  principle  • 
then  that  scheme  has  to  be  worked  out ;  then  you  approve 
the  scheme  for  operation  ;  and  then  you  discover  that  the 
machinery  to  get  it  into  work  is  so  slow  and  cumbrous  that, 
at  any  given  moment,  you  have  approved  of  twice  the  value 
of  work  that  is  actually  in  operation  then.  The  actual  work 
m  hand  is  now  steadily  overtaking  the  work  that  has  been 
approved  of  But  you  do  not  get  up  one  morning,  either 
at  Churt  or  Downing  Street,  and  half  between  sleeping  and 
waking  and  wave  a  wand  ;  and,  behold,  somebody  on  a 
nying  carpet  comes  down  with  a  scheme  of  how  to  build  a 
road  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  It  is  done 
differently.’ 

MacDonald  submitted  that,  on  the  question  of  maintenance, 
the  figures  were  appalling. 

But  I  want  to  claim  this,  and  my  old  Socialist  friends 
un  erstan  nie  when  I  say  it.  The  meaning  of  unemploy- 
ment  attached  to  every  one  of  the  two  milhon  is  not  the  same 
^  at  w  _ich  we  attached  to  unemployment  when  we  started 
the  agitation  in  Keir  Hardie’s  days.  My  friends,  I  do  not 
minimize  that  at  all.  A  man  with  a  wife  and  children  whose 
down  by  5s.  a  week  is  to  be  pitied  and  helped 
I'n  tTf  m  quite  that  that  made  the  great  drive 

the  wife  and  the  children 
ho  had  nothing  at  all  unless  they  went  to  the  Poor  Law. 
i^ou  and  I  hated  the  Poor  Law  ;  you  and  I  ever  since  have 
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been  striving  to  abolish  it,  and  it  has  gone  or  has  practically 
gone.  That  is  part  of  the  record  that  will  be  told  in  his-- 
tory  of  the  work  that  you  and  I  have  done  during  the  last 
generation.’ 

He  continued  : 

'  I  cannot  finish  this  hurried  survey  without  telling  you 
that,  as  the  result  of  the  most  careful  examination  and  testing 
and  producing  of  schemes  and  ideas,  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  great  work  of  every  constructive  Govern¬ 
ment  must  be  to  put  its  population  upon  its  land.  There  is 
a  case  of  planting.  There  is  a  case  where  you  take  men — I 
do  not  mean  their  bodies  only,  but  their  minds  and  souls— 
off  the  pavements  which  have  no  roots  and  no  rootable 
capacity,  and  put  them  in  the  fields,  where  they  till  and  grow 
and  sow  and  harvest.  (  A  voice  :  And  starve.’)  Yes,  but 
that  it  is  our  problem,  which  can  be  settled  ;  and,  after  all, 
that  does  not  differentiate  them  from  their  fellows  in  the 
towns.  In  the  fields,  health  and  strength  and  mental  power 
and  imagination  can  come  back,  and,  in  the  worst  of  times, 
if  they  produce  their  own  food,  there  is  just  a  little,  at  any 
rate,  in  the  meal  barrel.  It  may  not  be  luxurious,  but  it  is 
healthy,  and  I  wish  there  were  some  more  of  us  sticking  to 
that  rough,  humble  fare  than  there  are  in  these  somewhat 
degenerate  days  so  far  as  luxuries  are  concerned. 

'  We  have  some  criticism  from  the  inside.  I  wish  I  could 
take  you  up  in  detachments  and  make  you  sit  in  the  Gallery 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  see  what  some  of  the  stuff 
means  that  is  being  advertised  with  so  much  valour.  If  you 
are  out  for  shows — all  right !  If  you  are  out  for  work— all 
wrong  !  There  is  work  that  we  could  have  done  which  we 
were  unable  to  do  because  certain  Members  refused  to  accept 
the  ordinary  decency  of  discipline  within  the  Party.  My 
friends,  the  spirit  and  the  desire  that  we  have  is  to  co-operate 
together.  Our  country  as  an  economic  unit  is  changing ; 
the  world  changes.  Political  conditions  upon  which  the 
nineteenth  century  was  built  up  are  not  the  same.  Economic 
conditions  are  changing.  We  are  undergoing  an  industrial 
revolution,  which,  in  time  to  come,  will  be  regarded  in  the 
same  way  as  the  industrial  revolution  at  the  end  of  the  eight- 
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eenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  been 
regarded.  Is  that  any  reason  why  we  should  go  jumping 
about,  adopting  not  new  ideas,  but  very  old  ideas,  tariffs, 
protection,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing?  It  used  to  be  said  : 
“  You  cannot  cure  the  ills  of  a  new  generation  by  going  back 
to  the  quack  remedies  of  two  generations  before.”  The  idea 
that  is  going  to  save  the  world  now  is  an  idea  of  organization, 
not  of  separation  ;  an  idea  of  co-operation,  not  of  division  ; 
and  if,  as  the  result  of  recent  changes  in  the  map  of  Europe, 
tariff  walls  have  been  built  up,  if  impediments  have  been  put 
in  the  way  of  the  flow  of  trade,  what  good  are  we  doing  by 
adding  to  those  walls  ?  What  good  are  we  doing  by  blocking 
still  more  those  channels  ?  Our  policy  is  to  lead  to  a  more 
enlightened  one  of  organization,  co-operation,  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  political  boundaries  for  economic  purposes,  and  it 
can  be  done  only  by  Socialism. 

‘  I  have  been  hurriedly  describing  to  you  a  state  of  things 
which  the  Socialist  and  Labour  thinker  told  us,  more  than  a 
generation  ago,  was  speedily  coming  upon  us.  It  is  not  the 
Labour  Government  that  is  on  trial  ;  it  is  Capitalism  that  is 
being  tried.  We  told  you  in  those  days  that  the  time  would 
come  when  finance  would  be  more  powerful  than  industry. 
That  day  has  come.  We  told  you  in  those  days  that  people 
would  say  :  “  Trade  is  all  right,  but  finance  is  all  wrong.” 
That  day  has  come.  We  told  you  that  the  time  would  come 
when  the  man  in  the  workshop  or  factory  and  his  employer 
would  no  longer  be  in  the  simple  relationship  of  master  and 
man,  but  that  the  master  would  become  impersonal  and  that 
powers  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  industry  would  control 
industry — the  powers  of  gambling  with  credit.  That  day 
has  come.  You  were  launched  into  your  present  distresses 
by  the  gambling  of  Mr.  Hatry,  by  transactions  in  Wall 
Street,  by  over-speculation  (in  which  perhaps  some  of  you 
took  part),  by  over-capitalization. 

‘  My  friends,  we  are  not  on  trial ;  it  is  the  system  under 
which  we  live.  It  has  broken  down,  not  only  in  this  httle 
island,  it  has  broken  down  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  in  America  ; 
it  has  broken  down  everywhere,  as  it  was  bound  to  break 
down.  And  the  cure,  the  new  path,  the  new  idea  is  organiza¬ 
tion — organization  which  will  protect  fife,  not  property ; 
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organization  which  may  protect  property,  but  protect 
property  in  the  proper  relation  to  life  ;  organization  which 
will  see  to  it  that,  when  science  discovers  and  inventors 
invent,  the  class  that  will  be  crushed  down  by  reason  of 
knowledge  shall  not  be  the  working  class,  but  the  loafing 
class.  That  is  the  policy  that  we  are  going  to  pursue  slowly, 
steadily,  persistently,  with  knowledge,  and  with  our  minds 
working  upon  a  plan.  I  appeal  to  you,  my  friends,  to-day, 
with  all  that  is  going  on  outside — I  appeal  to  you  to  go  back 
to  your  Socialist  faith.  Do  not  mix  that  up  with  pettifogging 
patching,  either  of  a  Poor  Law  kind  or  of  Relief  Work  kind. 
Construction,  ideas,  architecture,  building,  line  upon  line, 
stone  upon  stone,  storey  upon  storey.  It  will  not  be  your 
happiness,  and  it  will  certainly  not  be  mine,  to  see  that  fabric 
finished.  It  will  not  be  your  happiness,  and  it  will  certainly 
not  be  mine,  to  see  that  every  stone  laid  in  sincerity  has  been 
well  laid.  But  I  think  it  will  be  your  happiness,  as  it  is  mine, 
to  go  on  convinced  that  the  great  foundations  are  being  well 
laid,  that  the  ennobling  plan  is  being  conceived,  and  that 
by  skilled  craftsmen,  confident  in  each  other’s  good  will  and 
sincerity,  the  temple  will  rise  and  rise  and  rise  until  at  last 
it  is  complete,  and  the  genius  of  humanity  will  find  within 
it  an  appropriate  resting-place.’ 

The  tumultuous  applause  that  followed  the  great  peroration 
showed  that  MacDonald  had  retained  his  power  as  a  spell¬ 
binder.  The  speech,  in  spite  of  its  long-winded  sentences  and 
confused  thinking,  was  one  of  the  greatest,  in  its  immediate 
effect,  that  he  had  ever  delivered.  He  had  completely  turned 
the  tables  on  his  opponents. 

James  Maxton,  speaking  later  in  the  debate,  said  : 

‘  The  Prime  Minister,  in  his  very  great  speech — I  say : 
“  very  great  speech  ”  because  I  know  the  circumstances  of 
personal  feeling  under  which  the  Prime  Minister  was  deliver¬ 
ing  it.  I  could  see  the  deliberate  wrench  that  he  made  with 
his  own  personality  when  he  pulled  himself  away  from  the 
personal  thing  that  was  filling  his  mind  on  to  the  work  of 
the  Conference.  It  was  a  great  speech,  and  it  finished  with 
a  peroration,  which  I,  who  sometimes  also  peroratCj  regarded 
with  admiration  and  not  a  little  envy.’ 
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The  speech  of  MacDonald  was  the  first  bout  in  a  battle  of 
giants,  and  victory  went  unquestionably  to  him.  His  critics 
complained  that  he  had  made  a  purely  emotional  appeal. 
They  declared  that  he  had  made  no  real  defence  of  his  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  had  exploited  an  act  of  God  as  an  oratorical  em¬ 
bellishment.  There  were  those  who  questioned  the  good 
taste  of  such  a  reference.  MacDonald,  it  was  said,  had  deliber¬ 
ately  sought  to  conciliate  the  miners,  who  had  come  to  the 
Conference  disgruntled  and  antagonistic,  by  comparing  their 
daily  danger  to  the  airship  tragedy  and  thus  had  taken  the 
edge  off  their  opposition.  When  MacDonald  said,  in  words  of 
real  eloquence,  that  France  knew  how  to  stand  by  the  side 
of  the  mourner,  he  transformed  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
Conference.  The  four  walls  disappeared,  and  the  delegates 
felt  themselves  lifted  to  the  stage  of  world  affairs  ;  they  became 
participants  in  a  great  international  occasion.  The  exaltation 
was  confirmed  for  the  remainder  of  the  Conference  by  the  fact 
that,  a  few  hours  later,  every  newspaper  placard  screamed  in 
the  ostentatious  stridency  of  four-inch  type  :  ‘  The  Prime 
Minister  thanks  France.’  After  that,  any  criticism  would 
surely  be  small,  ungenerous,  and  shabby. 

James  Maxton,  the  leader  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party 
revolt,  ascended  the  rostrum  to  address  the  gathering.  Every¬ 
body  seemed  to  liven  up  in  anticipation  of  an  exciting  speech. 
If  there  were  to  be  rhetorical  fireworks  at  the  Conference 
Maxton  was  the  man  to  supply  them.  He  was  proposing  an 
amendment  that  was  searching  and  provocative,  and  the  cheers 
that  greeted  his  appearance  were  a  tribute  to  his  abounding 
popularity.  This  was  the  star  debate  of  the  Conference,  and 
Maxton  was  moving  what  was  practically  a  motion  of  censure 
on  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Labour  Government.  As  his 
motion  expressed  the  main  line  of  criticism  of  the  Left  Wing, 
it  is  quoted  here  in  full. 

‘  This  Conference  views  with  alarm  the  failure  of  the 
Government  to  apply  the  bold  unemployment  policy  out¬ 
lined  in  Labour  and  the  Nation.  It  believes  this  failure  to  be 
due  to  the  Government’s  timidity  and  vacillation  in  refusing 
to  apply  Socialist  remedies  to  a  Capitalist  basis,  instead  of 
which  it  has  attempted  to  alleviate  the  unemployment 
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situation  by  the  expedient  of  competition  with  other  manu¬ 
facturing  nations  for  foreign  markets,  which,  as  Socialists 
we  believe  to  be  not  only  anti-Socialist  in  principle  but  also 
utterly  impracticable  of  attainment.  This  Conference 
believing  that  a  state  of  national  emergency  now  exists 
instructs  the  Government  to  use  all  its  powers  towards 
increasing  the  purchasing  power  of  the  workers,  reducing 
workers’  hours,  initiating  a  national  housing  programme 
extending  credits  to  Russia  and  other  countries,  and,  above 
all,  socializing  the  basic  industries  and  services,  using  the 
provision  of  work  or  adequate  maintenance  as  its  first  basic 
principle,  and,  if  necessary,  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
people.’ 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  chief  reference  is  to  unemployment, 
Russia,  and  Socialism.  Maxton  declared  that  Mr.  J.  H. 
Thomas,  whom  MacDonald  had  appointed  Lord  Privy  Seal 
and  the  Minister  to  deal  specially  with  unemployment,  had 
made  a  mess  of  things  and  had  been  dropped  because  there 
were  a  million  more  unemployed  when  he  finished  than  when 
he  began.  Sir  Oswald  Mosley  also  had  to  go.  The  Prime 
Minister  himself  had  now  taken  personal  responsibility  for 
dealing  with  unemployment. 

®  If,’  Maxton  went  on  to  maintain,  ^  the  same  policy  in 
the  hands  of  the  Prime  Minister  produced  no  better  results 
than  that  policy  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thomas,  they  could 
not  throw  the  Prime  Minister  overboard  as  they  threw  over 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal.  If  the  Prime  Minister  went,  the 
Government  went  down.’ 

Here  a  delegate  shouted  :  And  Maxton  will  be  responsible.’ 
Maxton  stopped  suddenly  ;  a  gleam  of  anger  came  into  his  eye 
as  he  retorted  :  ^  That  is  a  rude  and  unwarranted  interruption.’ 

While  Maxton  was  attacking  Thomas,  he  was  listened  to 
with  obvious  sympathy  and  attention.  Thomas  was  evidently 
no  favourite  with  that  gathering.  When,  however,  Maxton 
turned  to  attack  the  Prime  Minister,  there  were  rumblings  and 
murmurings  of  impatience  and  irritation.  Keen  and  sensitive, 
he  had  been  aware  of  the  prevailing  feeling.  He  had  sensed 
the  difference  in  the  atmosphere,  and  he  immediately  changed 
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for  a  second  time  that  day  sent  the  audience  into  ecstatic 
enthusiasm.  If  this  Conference  had  ended  with  this  speech  of 
MacDonald,  it  would  have  recorded  an  absolute  victory  for 
the  Government.  It  did  not  do  so,  however,  and,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  time  there  was  considerable  criticism  and 
opposition. 

The  most  notable  speech,  and  one  that  captivated  the  Con¬ 
ference,  was  that  of  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  who  spoke  with  remark¬ 
able  lucidity,  force,  and  eloquence.  He  summarized  his 
proposals  with  great  skill.  It  was  an  extraordinary  tribute  to 
his  brilliant  performance  that  the  motion  commending  the 
famous  Mosley  Memorandum  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Parliamentary  Party  as  a  definite  policy  was  only  lost  by  a 
very  narrow  majority.  ^ 

^  In  the  vote  for  the  new  Executive,  it  was  of  sensational 
interest  that  Sir  Oswald  Mosley  was  successful,  while  Mr. 
X  H.  Thomas,  his  principal  opponent,  was  heavily  defeated. 
Phis  was  a  true  guide  to  the  feeling  of  the  meeting. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-EIGHT 


RAISING  THE  SCHOOL  AGE 

Time  marches  on.  It  was  the  second  day  of  the  second 
session  of  the  second  Labour  Government.  For  a  year 
and  a  half  they  had  been  in  Office  and  showed  no  considerable 
signs  of  collapse,  but  were  struggling  on,  bothered  but  never 
beaten,  by  the  continuous  and  irritating  attacks  of  their 
Conservative  opponents.  They  grudged  Labour  every  minute 
of  that  time,  but  were  deterred  by  reasons  of  policy,  expediency, 
and  prudence  from  challenging  the  Government  on  a  major 
issue.  They  were,  in  fact,  biding  their  time  pending  the 
emergence  of  an  issue  on  which  they  might  make  an  attack 
with  some  hope  of  success.  Their  opportunity  would  only 
come  when  a  matter  arose  on  which  they  could  get  sufficient 
help  outside  their  own  party.  Where  the  party  line  was 
absent  or  indefinite  they  might  persuade  some  Liberal  and 
some  Labour  Members  to  vote  in  the  Opposition  Lobby. 
Strange  to  say  the  Education  Bill  gave  just  this  opportunity, 
since,  although  it  looked  as  harmless  as  a  toy  tiger  and  as 
innocent  as  a  cloistered  nun,  yet  might  contain  explosive 
elements  that  could  be  exploited  to  set  Catholic  and  Protestant 
fighting  like  Kilkenny  cats.  Religion  cuts  across  party  lines 
and  has  always  been  the  most  mischievous  trouble-maker  in 
Pandora’s  Box. 

When,  therefore,  the  Government  announced  their  intention 
of  introducing  an  Education  Bill,  the  news  was  as  welcome  to 
the  Conservatives  as  the  flowers  in  May. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  there  was  an  air  of  nervous 
expectancy  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  MacDonald 
walked  to  his  seat  on  the  Treasury  Bench  on  21  January  1931. 
It  turned  out  to  be  a  red-letter  day,  a  day  of  thrilling  crises. 
The  excitement  began  at  question  time  with  its  fusillade  of 
provoeative  questions,  its  barraeking,  its  humorous  cross-talk, 
and  its  demands  for  the  adjournment  of  the  House. 
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The  Premier’s  entry  was  arranged  to  allow  him  to  get  to 
his  place  when  his  first  interrogation  for  that  day  was  to  be 
reached.  This  was  a  question  by  Sir  Kingsley  Wood,  always 
MacDonald’s  most  acrimonious  antagonist.  The  questioner 
was  a  short,  plump  gentleman  with  a  high-pitched  voice. 
The  question  on  the  Order  paper  was  a  decoy  to  give  a  chance 
to  score  a  hit  by  a  sarcastic  supplementary  question.  He 
wanted  to  know  when  the  Prime  Minister  proposed  to  ask 
the  House  to  proceed  to  a  Second  Reading  of  the  Trades 
Disputes  Bill  and  the  Electoral  Reform  Bill  respectively.  That 
was  all.  Just  an  innocent  question,  but  behind  it,  as  the 
Prime  Minister  knew  only  too  well,  there  lurked  a  malicious 
supplementary.  It  made  ironical  allusion  to  the  alleged  pact 
with  the  Liberals,  who  were  said  to  have  agreed  on  the  passage 
of  an  amended  Trades  Disputes  Bill  on  condition  that  the 
Electoral  Reform  Bill  on  which  the  Liberals  had  set  their 
hearts,  would  be  introduced. 

The  Prime  Minister  read  the  oflScial  answer.  Then  came 
the  real  question  for  which  the  original  question  was  an 
excuse.  Sir  Kingsley  Wood  rose  again  and  asked  whether  ‘  the 
three  lost  clauses  ’  had  been  found  ;  whether  they  had  been 
lost  ‘  below  the  gangway  ’  or  otherwise.  It  was  rather  a  weak 
sample  of  wit  and  scarcely  worth  the  loud  applause  from  the 
Opposition  benches  that  rewarded  the  facetious  Punchinello. 
The  Liberals  below  the  gangway  grinned,  the  Labour  Members 
were  resentful,  and  MacDonald,  who  was  the  other  target  of 
the  laboured  ridicule,  sat  grim  and  unsmiling  with  his  eyes 
steadfastly  on  the  paper  in  his  hand. 

An  ordinary  non-contentious  question  followed  and  was  duly 
answered.  Then  suddenly,  with  the  reply  to  a  provocative 
question  to  the  Prime  Minister,  pandemonium  broke  loose. 
The  question  had  been  asked  by  Sir  William  Davison.  He 
is  a  big,^  blond  Ulsterman,  who  constantly  in  a  stentorian 
voice  ^with  more  than  the  suspicion  of  a  brogue — calls  high 
heaven  and  the  Government  to  take  note  of,  and  take  vengeance 
for,  the  iniquities  of  the  abhorred  Bolsheviks.  For  years  he 
pestered  successive  Governments — ^four  questions  a  day,  his 
allowance,  and  innumerable  supplementaries.  This  time  his 
question  was  deliberately  provocative.  It  had  regard,  of 
course,  to  Russia,  and  related  to  the  importation  of  timber 
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into  this  country,  which,  it  was  alleged,  had  been  produced 
under  slave  conditions.  Now  Russia  was  a  delicate  matter 
with  the  Prime  Minister,  and  well  the  questioner  knew  it. 
What  was  he  going  to  do  about  this  horrible  condition  of 
things?  The  Prime  Minister  replied  carefully,  courteously, 
that  the  statement  that  this  timber  was  made  under  slave 
conditions  had  not  been  proved  and,  in  any  case,  it  would 
not  be  suitable  for  one  sovereign  and  independent  State  to 
request  permission  to  inquire  into  the  internal  affairs  of 
another  sovereign  and  independent  State. 

Then  the  interrogation  took  on  a  fiercer  aspect,  for  the 
young  Tory  Members  joined  in  their  favourite  pastime  of 
baiting  the  Prime  Minister,  who  became  rather  nettled  at  the 
cross-fire  of  interjections.  Meanwhile,  Sir  William  Davison 
was  ‘  tearing  a  passion  to  tatters,’  and  seemed  almost  as  if 
he  was  about  to  cross  the  floor  to  lay  violent  hands  on  the 
Prime  Minister.  The  tumult  grew  ;  the  shouting  and  gesticula¬ 
tion  culminated  in  the  questioner  demanding  the  adjournment 
of  the  House  to  discuss  this  disgraceful  scandal. 

The  form  in  which  the  motion  was  made  raised  a  shout  of 
derisive  laughter  from  Labour  Members,  who  had  sat  through 
the  tumult  with  growing  impatience.  This  annoyed  the 
mover,  and  when  he  looked  reproachfully  over  his  glasses  to 
rebuke  the  offenders,  the  laugh  rang  out  anew.  At  last  the 
Speaker  took  a  hand  in  the  game  and  destroyed  the  Tory  hope 
of  a  lively  debate  by  pointing  out  that  the  motion  was  out  of 
order  under  the  oft-quoted  Standing  Order  No.  lo.  Sir  William 
Davison  was  unwilling  to  accept  the  Speaker’s  ruling,  and 
another  stormy  scene  arose,  but  the  Speaker  remained  tactfully 
firm,  and  the  inquisitive  quidnunc  subsided  grunting. 

The  House  then  proceeded  to  the  first  Order  of  the  Day 
which  was  the  Education  Bill.  The  main  question  was  the 
raising  of  the  school  age.  To  accomplish  this  piece  of  legisla¬ 
tion  every  Socialist  Member  was  pledged.  The  Labour  Party 
regards  Education  as  the  first  and  most  important  item  on 
its  programme.  It  has  demanded  equality  of  opportunity  in 
Education  and  no  one  more  enthusiastically  than  MacDonald 
himself.  They  were  anxious  to  raise  the  school-leaving  age, 
not  only  because  it  would  open  the  door  to  improved  cultural 
standards,  but  for  the  economic  reason  that  the  withdrawal 
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of  many  thousands  of  children  from  the  labour  market  would 
tend  to  decrease  unemployment.  The  Labour  Party  has  always 
contrasted  the  huge  expenditure  on  armaments  with  the 
paltry  sums  spent  on  Education.  When  Labour  took  office  in 
1929,  the  Government  postponed  the  introduction  of  an 
Education  Bill  until  forced  by  the  protests  of  its  supporters 
MacDonald’s  attitude  to  the  Education  Bill  had  never 
been  enthusiastic.  He  would  gladly  have  prevented  its  intro¬ 
duction,  and,  indeed,  he  had  been  successful  in  delaying  it 
for  many  months.  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  the  Minister  of 
Education,  a  keen  enthusiast,  had  been  urging  the  Government 
to  allow  him  to  introduce  a  Bill  raising  the  school  age. 
Although  this  was  one  of  the  most  urgent  questions  on  the 
Party  programme,  the  Prime  Minister  was  unwilling  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  measure  that  might  prove  unpopular.  When  he  could 
no  longer  resist  the  protests  of  Labour  Members,  he  yielded 
and  a  Bill  was  introduced  to  extend  the  school-leaving  age 
by  one  year.  After  many  vicissitudes,  it  was  withdrawn 
and  negotiations  took  place  between  the  religious  bodies 
interested. 


There  had  been  keen  disagreement  on  the  financial  aspect 
ot  the  question,  particularly  over  the  assistance  which  should 
be  given  to  Catholic,  Anglican,  and  other  non-provided  schools. 

proposal  that  not  more  than  75  per  cent  and  not  less  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  improving  and  reconditioning 
schools  to  meet  the  requirements  should  be  met  from  public 
unds  was  put  fonvard  by  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  and  agreed 
to  by  the  majority  of  the  interests  eoncerned.  This  would 
have  secured  the  passage  of  the  Bill  through  both  Houses 
ot  Parliament,  but  MacDonald  intervened  and  would  not 
mu  incorporate  this  proposal  in  the  Bill. 

e  1  now  efore  the  House  made  no  provision  for  giving 
sp^ial  assistance  to  non-provided  schools. 

T.  ^  K  trouble  to  come  was  given  when  the 

Tu/Zk  mu  become  packed  with  wildly  excited 

nnri  ^  tumult  of  talking  and  laughing 

and  eager  questionings.  The  Tories  were  evidently  out  for  a 

trm'iKl  generally  that  the  Government  were  having 

rrS;  Supporters,  and,  in  anticipation  of  a 

risis,  the  hosts  of  the  Opposition  were  assembled  in  strength. 
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‘Wheresoever  the  carcass  is,  there  will  the  vultures  be 
gathered  together.’ 

There  was  the  usual  stir  and  noise  of  the  hiatus  between 
Questions  and  the  Order  of  the  Day.  Quiekly  the  hubbub 
quietened.  A  Member  was  standing  alone  at  the  front  seat 
below  the  gangway,  looking  towards  the  Speaker,  waiting.  He 
was  a  striking  figure,  middle-aged,  middle-sized  ;  his  face, 
bare  as  a  skull,  had  strong  features.  His  sunken  eyes,  glowing 
like  the  eyes  of  a  zealot,  were  turned  towards  the  Speaker  as 
he  stood  there,  leaning  a  little  forward  on  his  stick,  waiting  to 
be  called.  He  was  obviously  nervous.  The  papers  he  held 
trembled  in  his  hand.  He  felt  his  position  keenly.  Here  he 
was,  a  loyal  supporter  of  the  Government,  a  veteran  of  the 
pioneer  days  of  the  Socialist  Movement,  popular  and  honoured 
by  being  Chairman  of  the  most  important  Committee  in 
the  Labour  Party — the  Consultative  Committee— moving  an 
amendment  that  might  destroy  the  Labour  Government  he 
had  done  so  much  to  create.  When  the  Parliamentary  Labour 
Party  held  its  often  noisy  meetings  in  Committee  Room  14 
upstairs,  who  so  calm  and  competent  and  tactful  as  John  Scurr, 
the  Chairman. 

Conservative  Members  greeted  his  first  words  with  loud 
applause.  They  exulted  in  the  discomfiture  of  a  Government 
being  attacked  by  one  of  its  most  loyal  supporters.  He  was 
a  Catholic,  and  he  was  speaking  with  the  authority  of  those 
who  were  concerned  about  the  financial  position  of  the 
non-provided  schools  under  the  proposed  legislation.  His 
amendment  sought  definitely  to  postpone  the  operation  of  the 
Bill  ‘  until  an  Act  has  been  passed  authorizing  expenditure  out 
of  public  funds  to  meet  the  cost  to  be  incurred  by  non-provided 
schools  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  this  Act.’ 

Mr.  Scurr  spoke  with  eloquence  and  a  touch  of  pathos.  His 
voice  was  clear,  and  his  argument  could  be  followed  easily. 
He  spoke  earnestly,  as  one  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
his  appeal.  Anxiously  he  claimed  that,  while  he  realized  the 
grave  responsibility  of  moving  an  amendment  against  the 
Government,  there  were  times  and  occasions  when  all  Party 
ties  have  to  go  in  obedience  to  what  one  considers  a  higher 
claim.  He  repudiated  the  charge  that  he  was  moving  a 
wrecking  amendment.  Indeed,  he  had  an  air  of  absolute 
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sincerity,  of  a  man  doing  a  disagreeable  job  and  doing  it 
because  he  thought  it  was  his  duty.  He  knew  his  case  and 
put  it  with  a  persuasive  and  cogent  solicitude.  He  pleaded  • 
he  reasoned  ;  he  implored.  ’ 

‘  To-day,’  he  said,  ‘  we  are  in  the  position  that  we  have 
this  Bill  nearly  finishing  its  career  in  the  Report  stage.  We 
have  had  no  statement  as  yet  made  as  to  the  intentions  of 
the  Government  to  provide  any  financial  assistance  for  non- 
provided  schools.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  means 
providing  places  for  between  30,000  and  33,000  children. 
That  will  mean  a  cost  of  000,000,  and  I  say  quite  frankly 
that  at  present  my  community  cannot  possibly  raise  that 
money.  In  order  that  this  Bill  should  be  effective,  if  it  is 
passed  into  law,  ^1,000,000  has  to  be  obtained  from  a 
community  which  is  not  a  rich  community,  because  the 
mass  of  the  members  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  country 
belong  to  the  poorer  classes  in  the  community  who  have 
made  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  their  schools.’ 

The  cheers  that  followed  the  speech  were  a  fitting  tribute  to 
a  remarkable  performance.  There  was  considerable  surprise 
when  Mr.  William  Leach,  a  friend  of  the  Prime  Minister,  rose 
to  support  what  was  in  fact  an  attack  on  the  Government. 

^  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan’s  speech  was  characteristically  down¬ 
right,  outspoken,  uncompromising,  and  dogmatic.  He  de¬ 
nounced  the  amendment  and  declared  in  the  strongest  terms 
that  the  acceptance  of  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  any 
kirid  of  agreement  because  it  would  be  an  invitation  to  obdurate 
rehgious  prejudice  to  hold  out  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
a  settlement.’ 

After  this  speech,  the  feeling  in  the  House  hardened  still 
more  against  the  Government.  Many  strong  speeches  were 
made  on  each  side.  The  House  thrilled  as  Mr.  Joseph  Devlin, 
Kke  the  last  heel-tap  of  genuine  Irish  whisky  left  in  the 
arliamentary^  glass,  rose  from  below  the  gangway  on  the 
overnment  side  and,  turning  towards  the  Prime  Minister 
who  sat  with  folded  arms  on  the  Treasury  Bench,  made  an 
eloquent  and  impressive  appeal.  The  Irish  orator  knew  his 
man,  and  there  was  more  than  a  suspicion  of  blarney  in  his 
apostrophe  to  MacDonald  to  allow  the  House  to  settle  the 
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question  by  a  free  vote.  That  was  the  last  thing  that  the  Prime 
Minister  would  do,  although  he  was  evidently  impressed  not 
so  much  by  Devlin’s  argument  as  by  the  reception  it  received 
MacDonald  turned  immediately  to  this  last  of  the  Irish 
orators  when  he  rose  to  reply.  He  impressed  upon  him  and 
upon  the  House  the  tremendous,  the  critical,  importance  of 
this  amendment.  “  If  it  is  passed,”  he  declared  emphatically 
“  the  whole  position  of  the  Bill  will  be  knocked  into  smither¬ 
eens.  Then  he  gave  a  pledge  that,  if  agreement  were  reached 
between  the^  different  interests,,  the  Government  would 
introduce  legislation  to  implement  it. 

Sitting  immediately  in  front  of  MacDonald,  across  the 
table,  was  Lord  Eustace  Percy,  who  had  been  Minister  of 
Education  in  the  previous  Government.  He  was  watching 
the  Prime  IVIinister  as  a  cat  watches  a  mouse.  Meanwhile 
Members  were  sitting  in  growing  impatience.  At  last,  the  noise 
made  his  words  inaudible.  He  stopped  and  cried  petulantly  : 
“  If  honourable  gentlemen  opposite  cannot  listen  to  an  argu¬ 
ment,  I  have  no  intention  of  pushing  it  upon  them.”  The 
Members  gave  silence,  like  schoolboys  chidden  by  the  master. 
Then  MacDonald  proceeded  with  a  most  remarkable  explana¬ 
tion.  As  he  went  on,  he  got  more  and  more  confused,  until 
at  last  Members  could  restrain  themselves  no  longer  and  again 
burst  into  a  shout  of  laughter.  He  became  more  and  more 
mixed. 

‘  This  is  a  question  of  conscience,’  he  said,  ‘  so  far  as 
the  Catholics  and  the  Nonconformists  are  concerned,  and, 
in  the  settlement  of  that  question  of  conscience,  it  is  all  in  the 
interest  of  goodwill  and  of  harmony  and  of  putting  this  Bill 
into  operation  when  it  is  carried,  if  the  Government  are  left 
a  free  hand,  as  would  happen  if  this  amendment  were  not 
pressed  to  a  division— if  the  Government  were  left  a  free  hand 
to  carry  on  these  negotiations,  with  the  pledge  definitely 
given  that,  when  the  substance  of  a  real  agreement  has  been 
arrived  at,  when  the  outstanding  problems - ’ 

The  House  had  now  got  quite  out  of  hand,  and,  by  the  time 
MacDonald  had  reached  his  peroration,  nobody  was  listening. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  Speaker  rose  and  with  great  solemnity 
put  the  question. 
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It  was  a  critical  and  fateful  vote  that  was  to  be  taken,  and 
the  excited  way  in  which  Members  spoke  to  each  other  as  they 
walked  in  twos  and  threes  to  the  Lobbies  showed  that  they 
appreciated  the  gravity  of  the  occasion.  There  was  eager  and 
anxious  questioning  as  to  the  result.  It  was  known  that  all  the 
Catholic  Membei^s — Labour,  Liberal,  and  Conservative— 
would  vote  against  the  Government,  But  it  was  uncertain  how 
many  others  in  addition.  It  was  a  study  to  watch  the  demean¬ 
our  of  the  Members  as  they  went  to  vote  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Tories  could  not  hide  their  happiness  as  they 
stalked  into  the  Lobby,  and  the  Labour  Catholics  slipped 
furtively  after  them  with  sad  eyes  and  strained  faces. 

It  was  known  that  there  would  be  considerable  cross-voting. 
Members  had  suffei'ed  a  bombardment  of  post  cards  from 
those  who  represented  the  non-provided  schools,  and  it  was 
thought  that  a  considerable  number  of  Members  who  were 
not  Catholics  themselves,  but  came  from  constituencies  where 
there  was  a  strong  Catholic  element,  might  be  influenced  in 
their  decision.  The  Liberals  were,  as  usual,  split.  The  strong 
Nonconformist  section,  ably  led  by  Mr.  Isaac  Foot,  would 
decidedly  vote  for  the  Bill.  Others  would  be  influenced  one 
way  or  the  other,  as  were  the  Labour  Members.  The  Tory 
Members  could  not  conceal  their  joy.  They  could  whole¬ 
heartedly  oppose  the  Bill  from  motives  both  of  principle  and 
strategy.  This  was  their  day.  This  was  their  supreme  chance 
of  a  vital  blow  at  the  Labour  Government. 

To  MacDonald  the  issue  was  purely  political,  tie  was 
always  inelined  to  sneer  at  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  men 
like  Lansbury,  Barr,  and  Foot.  He  could  never  understand 
men  putting  religious  convictions  before  political  strategy.  He 
had  been  warned  by  Mr.  Tom  Kennedy,  the  Chief  Whip,  that 
the  division  would  be  critical.  He  hurried  back  from  the 
Division  Lobby  and  sat  on  the  crowded  Treasury  Bench  in  a 
curious  isolation.  His  face  was  grave.  He  did  not  raise  his 
eyes  to  the  exultant  faces  opposite,  but  sat  silent,  awaiting  the 
verdict. 

Never  was  a  division  so  hurried.  Members  were  eager  to 
get  back  to  the  House  to  hear  the  result.  As  the  House  filled 
again,  the  excitement  became  intense.  Members  discussed  the 
issue  in  loud  voices.  The  din  and  tumult  was  overwhelming. 
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At  last,  a  movement  announced  that  the  Tellers  were  forcing 
their  way  through  the  crowd  of  Members  standing  at  the  Bar 
of  the  House.  Presently  Mr.  John  Scurr  was  seen  limping 
slowly  forward  towards  the  Table.  The  position  of  Scurr  at 
the  right  of  the  line  of  Tellers  showed  that  the  Government 
had  been  defeated.  His  face  was  pale,  and  his  voice  broke 
under  the  strain  of  his  emotion  as  he  read  out  the  figures  • 
‘Ayes,  249;  Noes,  282.’  Thirty-five  Labour  Members  had 
voted  against  the  Government.  It  was  the  biggest  blow  that 
the  Labour  Government  had  received. 

When  the  figures  were  announced,  there  was  a  scene  of  the 
utmost  confusion.  The  whole  Opposition  sprang  to  their  feet 
and  yelled  :  ‘  Resign  !  Resign  !  ’  at  the  top  of  their  voices 
The  dm  was  indescribable.  Suddenly  silence  fell  as  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  was  seen  to  be  standing  at  the  Table.  Mr 
Baldwin  was  waiting  to  twist  the  spear  in  the  wound.  There 
was  more  than  a  gleam  of  mocking  malice  in  his  eye  as  with 
cynical  suavity  he  asked  the  Prime  Minister  what  he  was  eoine 
to  do  about  it.  ^  ® 

_  The  question  pulled  Mr.  MacDonald  to  his  feet.  In  a  tense 
silence  the  crestfallen  chief  had  to  speak.  He  had,  perforce, 
to  acknowledge  defeat.  He  was  very  angry,  but  he  had  to  put 
a  face  on  it.  He  felt  that  he  had  been  let  down  by  his  Party. 
He  was  offended  at  his  humiliation  and  at  the  jeers  of  his 
opponents.  He  realized  that  he  must  look  ridiculous,  for  he 
had  said  that  the  amendment  was  of  such  vital  importance 
that,  if  it  were  passed,  ‘  it  would  knock  the  Bill  to  smithereens,’ 
and,  now  that  the  amendment  had  been  passed  by  the 
House,  he  had  to  pooh-pooh  it,  to  belittle  it,  and  to  declare 
that,  as  it  involved  no  vital  principle,  its  inclusion  in  the 
Bill  would  not  make  the  slightest  difference.  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  speaking  later,  graphically  described  the  incident. 

I  heard,’  he  said,  ‘  the  speech  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  just  before  the  Division.  Then,  this  was  an 
amendinent  of  real  consequence.  Then,  it  was  one  of  the 
gravest  issues  which  could  possibly  affect  the  whole  course 
of  this  Bill.  The  Government  face  the  Division  ;  they  are 
defeated  by  over  thirty  votes ;  and  then  the  Prime  Minister 
rises  in  Ins  place,  utterly  unabashed,  the  greatest  living 
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master  of  falling  without  hurting  himself,  and  airily  assures 
us  that  nothing  has  happened.’ 

MacDonald  took  the  first  opportunity  to  slip  from  the 
House.  He  went  to  his  room  behind  the  Speaker’s  Chair  in 
an  agony  of  exasperation.  As  he  recalled  the  incidents  of  the 
day,  he  became  more  and  more  irritated  and  resentful.  The 
ragging  at  question-time,  the  atmosphere  of  fierce  hostility 
with  which  the  whole  debate  had  been  conducted,  Ghurchiirs 
exposure  of  the  fatuity  of  his  equivocation  over  Scurr’s  deter¬ 
minative  amendment,  all  tended  to  make  him  more  and  more 
disgusted.  He  had  been  flouted,  his  authority  had  been 
repudiated,  his  pride  and  his  prestige  had  been  hurt.  But  he 
was  not,  I  was  surprised  to  learn,  so  much  annoyed  at  the 
defeat  of  the  Government,  nor  did  he  seem  distressed  at  the 
set-back  to  a  very  important  Bill,  as  he  was  furious  at  the 
treatment  he  had  received.  His  anger,  curiously  enough,  was 
not  at  the  Tories  who,  front  and  back  benches  alike,  had  been 
maliciously  baiting  him  all  evening,  but  against  the  Catholics 
who,  after  all,  had  but  voted  with  their  conscience,  all  regret¬ 
fully  and  some  with  hesitating  reluctance.  It  was  astonishing 
that  never  for  a  moment  did  he  blame  himself  or  show  any 
appreciation  of  the  fact,  known  to  everyone,  that  he  and  he 
alone  had  been  the  real  cause  of  the  trouble. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-NINE 

TROUBLES  IM  THE  LABOUR  PARTY 

nphe  British  Parliamentary  Labour  Party  is  the  mos, 
1  democratic  political  party  in  the  world.  Its  leader 
who  automatically  becomes  Prime  Minister  when  Labour  forS 
a  Government,  is  chosen  by  a  ballot  vote  of  all  the  meX?, 
The  Executive  of  the  Parliamentary  Party  is  also  chosen  i  ’ 
dHS  way.  A.  .he  Pa„y  „,eeh„g.  ,L  X  ” 

and  the  policy  of  the  Party  on  every  issue  that  arises  are  freely 
discussed  the  line  to  be  taken  in  the  debate  agreed  upon  Tnd 
the  speakers  each  an  expert  in  his  subject— approved.  Thus 
every  member  of  the  Parliamentary  Labour  Party  has  hi 
opportunity  of  having  his  say  on  every  question  that  cot^s 
before  Parharnent.  I  hose  who  framed  the  Labour  Con¬ 
stitution  had,  however,  not  made  adequate  provision  for  the 
parliamentary  changes  and  contingencies  that  were  sure  to 
arise  when  such  a  revolutionary  innovation  as  a  Labour 
Government  arrived  For  example,  when  a  Labour  Adminis¬ 
tration  was  formed  the  leaders  became  Ministers.  NearlyTll 
0  these  were  already  on  the  Executive  Committee  and  so 
were  absorbed  into  the  Government.  A  new  body  had  there- 

anl  T  I-  Executive  Committee 

nd  to  act  as  a  liaison  between  the  rank  and  file  and  the 

thatT  smalX  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson  who  suggested 

that  a  small  committee,  elected  by  private  members  be 

formed  to  keep  the  Government  in  touch  with  the  pX 

hv  Consultative  Committee,  was  chosen 

by  baUot  and  constituted  a  novelty  in  parhamentary  practice. 
No  other  po htical  party  in  the  past  possessed  anything  of  this 
bnd,_  formally  instituted  and  functioning  regularly.  Even  the 
fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Parliamentary  Labour  Party  was  a 
democratic  innovation.  It  was  hoped  that  the  Consultative 
Committee  would  keep  the  Party  in  touch  with  the  Govern- 
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ment  and  be  a  means  by  which  proposals  and  suggestions 
could  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Cabinet.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Consultative  Committee  was  also  Chairman  of  the 
fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Parliamentary  Party,  and  acted  as 
spokesman  for  the  Party.  In  principle,  this  means  of  com¬ 
munication  should  have  been  adequate  to  meet  the  zealously 
democratic  ideals  of  the  Party,  but  in  practice  it  did  not  work 
out  so  well.  As  it  turned  out,  the  Cabinet  system  was  not  only 
unsuited  to  a  Socialist  Party,  but  contained  elements  that  could 
not  be  tolerated  in  a  Party  founded  on  a  democratic  basis. 
In  spite  of  theoretical  checks,  the  Cabinet  remained  a  body 
apart  and  quite  uncontrolled. 

The  Cabinet  system  set  up,  as  it  was,  before  the  days  of 
political  liberty  and  the  wider  franchise,  has  remained  un¬ 
changed  in  character  and  fixed  in  function  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  It  still  retains  powers  intolerable  in  a  modern 
state  and  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  development  of  a 
progressive  democracy.  For  a  Prime  Minister,  not  supremely 
anxious  to  endanger  his  position  by  introducing  controversial 
or  party  legislation,  the  Cabinet  system  worked  well. 

The  advent  of  a  Labour  Government  was  a  revolutionary 
political  change,  but  even  such  a  Government  had  no  power 
to  determine  the  authority  or  delimit  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
antiquated  institution.  Like  the  famous  Italian  river  it  is 
‘  remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow.’  It  is  exclusive, 
cabalistic,  oracular  and  carries  out  its  functions  in  a  ridiculous 
ballyhoo  of  ostentatious  mystery.  Even  the  room  in  which  the 
Cabinet  meets  is  a  holy  of  holies.  Even  empty  it  is  a  venerated 
shrine,  and  fortunate  indeed  are  they  who  have  the  privilege 
of  crossing  its  zealously  guarded  threshold.  The  Cabinet  itself 
is  a  sacred  Sanhedrin  and  the  Prime  Minister  as  chairman 
followed^  the  established  tradition  which  gave  him  all  but 
autocratic  powers.  Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  power  and  authority  which  the  Prime  Minister  possesses 
with  regard  to  the  legislation  to  be  brought  before  the  House 
of  Commons.  As  Chairman  of  the  Cabinet  he  has  complete 
control  over  its  deliberations,  approving  its  agenda,  directing 
its  conduct.  MacDonald  exploited  the  immemorial  usage  to 
rule  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Everything  brought  before  the 
Cabinet  came  under  his  uncontrolled  veto.  Ministers  found 
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him  constantly  and  capriciously  intervening  to  prevent,  to 
modify  or  to  delay  executive  action.  He  was  inclined  to  be 
dictatorial  and  sought  to  override  opposition  and  ignore  criti¬ 
cism.  He  wished  to  be  a  Premier  of  the  real  Tory  tradition 
and  adopted  a  patrician  aloofness  from  the  rank  and  file  of 
his  Party.  He  never  attended  a  Party  meeting  except  on  the 
most  extraordinary  occasions.  He  was  not  often  in  the  House. 
Members  caught  glimpses  of  him  in  the  Division  Lobby  or 
answering  questions  on  the  allotted  days.  They  could  not 
approach  him  personally  for  the  proctorian  guard  of  secretaries 
that  keep  off  intruders.  He  regarded  their  support  of  him  as 
automatic ;  he  took  their  loyalty  for  granted  and  their 
gratitude  as  a.  matter  of  course.  He  did  not  inspire  that 
personal  affectionate  admiration,  that  hero-worship  between 
him  and  his  parliamentary  supporters,  which  is  so  essential  to 
successful  leadership  and  which  was  evident  in  the  case  of 
Parnell.  MacDonald  resembled  Parnell  only  in  his  austere 
aloofness. 

Very  different  were  the  relations  of  the  Parliamentary  Party 
with  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet.  These  made  a  point 
of  meeting  the  Party  periodically  and  explaining  any  pros¬ 
pective  measure  of  legislation  and  discussing  any  matters  of 
importance  that  fell  within  their  respective  departments. 

The  Labour  Government  had  not  long  been  set  up  when 
MacDonald’s  laisser-faire  policy,  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  a 
previous  chapter,  became  realized  and  resented.  The  reaction 
of  the  Parliamentary  Party  to  this  was  a  growing  discontent. 
As  the  1931  Session  proceeded — the  last  six  months  of  Mac¬ 
Donald’s  reign  as  Labour  Prime  Minister — ^he  grew  more  and 
more  out  of  touch  with  his  Party.  Fundamental  differences 
between  him  and  his  Party  became  apparent  and  unrest 
began  to  show  itself.  A  few  of  the  more  zealous  hustlers 
separated  from  the  main  body,  became  political  Ishmaelites, 
formed  themselves  into  a  marauding  band,  which,  like  Bedouin 
bandits,  kept  constantly  harassing  the  flank  and  rear  of  the 
Cabinet’s  lumbering  caravan.  The  Left  Wing,  but  by  no  means 
the  extremists  alone,  were  eagerly  pressing  for  a  more  aggressive 
forward  policy.  The  Government,  they  said,  were  returned  to 
do  something.  We  had  made  certain  pledges  at  the  General 
Election,  and  we  had  to  deliver  the  goods.  We  had  promised 
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betterment,  a  new  policy,  a  better  outlook,  and,  at  least  a 
change  from  the  policy  of  the  previous  Government.  * 

On  the  other  side  stood  MacDonald  almost  alone,  seeking  to 
keep  off  these  importunate  suppliants.  Behind  him,  as  he  sat 
on  the  Treasury  Bench,  was  a  crowd  of  enthusiasts,  who  as 
the  days  went  by,  were  becoming  more  and  more  impatient. 
As  MacDonald  became  more  constitutional  they  became  more 
revolutionary.  The  Leader  of  a  Party  that  is  keen,  enthusi¬ 
astic,  and  determined  to  get  a  move  on  immediately,  if  he 
begins  his  term  of  office  as  Premier  by  making  concessions  to 
his  Tory  and  Liberal  opponents,  is  bound  to  have  trouble 
with  his  followers.  MacDonald’s  reactionary  policy  with 
regard  to  Russia  and  his  deplorable  procrastination  in  regard 
to  one  of  the  most  vital  and  urgent  items  in  the  Labour  Pro¬ 
gramme — the  raising  of  the  school-leaving  age — led  directly 
and  quickly  to  murmurings  of  discord.  Starting  almost  in  the 
first  week  of  the  Labour  Government,  these  rumblings  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  malcontents  formed  a  Cave  of  Abdullam, 
from  which  the  poHtical  banditti  waged  their  guerrilla  warfare 
on  their  quondam  colleagues.  Things  were  approaching  a 
crisis.  MacDonald’s  Castle  of  Indolence  was  threatened  from 
within  and  without.  His  relations  with  his  Party  were  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  embittered.  The  New  Year  had  brought  more 
discontent  with  his  leadership. 

The  cause  for  this  lay  deep  in  MacDonald’s  policy.  Let  it 
be  taken  for  granted  that  MacDonald  was  eager  and  anxious 
to  retain  the  Premiership.  He  knew  that  his  great  danger,  as 
far  as  his  retention  of  this  office  was  concerned,  lay  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  favour  of  the  King,  the  loyal  support 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  Government,  the  allegiance  of  the 
Parliamentary  Labour  Party,  and  the  devotion  of  the  rank  and 
file  in  the  country,  all  helped  towards  security  and  permanence, 
but  all  of  these  could  not  avail  against  a  defeat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  a  major  issue.  No  Premiership,  however  com¬ 
petent  or  brilliant,  could  survive  the  loss  of  parliamentary 
support.  Faced  with  an  Opposition  of  Liberals  and  Tories 
which  outnumbered  the  supporters  of  the  Labour  Government 
and  well  aware  that  should  they  at  any  time  combine  against 
him  his  overthrow  was  inevitable,  MacDonald’s  policy  was 
that  of  the  astute  Louis  XI  of  France  in  dealing  with  his 
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nobles.  Divide  et  impera.  In  practice  this  meant  only  intro¬ 
ducing  legislation  which  the  Liberals  could  support.  The 
easiest  way  to  avoid  defeat  was  therefore  to  refrain  from 
introducing  unpopular  measures.  If  he  had  been  able  to  veto 
the  initiation  of  controversial  legislation,  he  might  have  lingered 
and  enjoyed  the  delights  of  Lotus-land  indefinitely.  It  cannot 
be  insisted  upon  too  often  or  emphasized  too  strongly  that 
MacDonald’s  one  determination  was  to  remain  Prime  Minister. 
His  political  strategy  was  planned  to  this  end  and  his  every 
action  was  designed  to  achieve  this  abiding  and  pervading 
purpose.  Thus  he  was  not  concerned  so  much  about  the 
Liberals.  He  believed  they  would  be  with  him  in  any  case, 
and  if  not  he  could  rely  on  his  tact  and  parliamentary  experi¬ 
ence  to  deal  successfully  with  them.  Moreover  he  knew  that 
he  was  going  to  introduce  no  legislation  that  the  Liberals 
could  not  readily  support.  Believing  himself  therefore  to  be 
comparatively  safe  as  far  as  the  Liberals  were  concerned,  he 
was  specially  anxious  to  placate  and  propitiate  the  Con¬ 
servatives.  Now  it  happened  that  at  the  beginning  of  1931, 
the  Conservatives  were  definitely  hostile.  Their  attacks  on  the 
Labour  Party  and  particularly  on  the  Labour  Premier  were 
malicious  and  contemptuous.  This  was  specially  noticeable 
when  MacDonald  came  into  the  House.  When  he  appeared, 
a  muted  view-hallo  passed  over  the  Opposition  benches! 
His  being  on  the  Treasury  Bench  was  an  occasion  for  sneering 
and  sarcastic  references.  He  would  no  sooner  take  his  seat 
than  the  Member  who  happened  to  be  addressing  the  House 
would  notice  his  presence  and  make  some  reference  to  him  in 
his  speech.  This,  of  course,  is  the  game  that  is  always  played 
whatever  side  is  in  office.  ‘  I  see  the  Prime  Minister  is  in  his 
place,’  a  Member  would  say,  ‘  and  I  would  like  to  draw  his 

attention  to - ’  The  presence  of  a  Prime  Minister  in  the 

House  at  any  time  elevates  the  debate.  Members  remain.  A 
debate  must  be  worth  while  to  call  for  such  exalted  patronage 
and  MacDonald’s  visits  were  sufficiently  rare  to  make  them 
interesting. 

It  was  significant  that  as  the  weeks  passed  the  attacks  of  the 
Conservatives  mysteriously  moderated  until  in  the  summer 
the  War  was  off  and  the  Labour  Prime  Minister  was  treated  by 
the  Tories,  not  only  with  courtesy  but  with  surprising  deference. 
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MacDonald’s  resolve  to  do  all  in  liis  power  to  get  the  good¬ 
will  of  the  Tories  showed  itself  in  the  hectic  days  just  before 
the  formation  of  the  Second  Labour  Government,  and  led  to 
an  amazing  incident.  The  General  Election  of  May  1929  was 
just  over  •  the  Conservative  Government  had  been  defeated 
and  Labour  was  the  largest  Party  and  therefore  the  alternative 
Government.  Immediately  MacDonald  heard  that  Baldwin 
had  decided  to  resign,  he  secretly  and  without  consulting  any 
of  his  colleagues  got  in  touch  with  the  Tory  Leader  and 
begged  an  interview.  Baldwin  was  naturally  astonished  but 
agreed  to  see  the  Socialist  Leader  at  No.  10  Downing  Street. 
What  transpired  at  that  strange  meeting  has  not  been  revealed. 
MacDonald  had  only  casually  mentioned  to  Snowden  that 
he  had  been  in  touch  with  Baldwin.  Snowden  smelt  a  rat 
at  once  and  there  are  good  grounds  to  justify  his  suspicion  that 
MacDonald’s  purpose  in  going  to  sec  Baldwin  was  to  make  a 
deal  with  the  Tories  to  keep  Labour  in  office.  Snowden,  at 
any  rate,  was  determined  that  even  if  MacDonald’s  overtures 
were  successful  he  would  not,  on  any  consideration,  be  a  party 
to  any  such  arrangement.  Undeterred  by  any  rebuff,  Mac¬ 
Donald  was  equally  determined  to  continue  to  work  for  an 
entente  cordiale  with  the  Tories.  His  proposal  of  a  Council  of 
State,  made  at  this  time  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  a 
characteristic  and  revealing  move  in  this  direction.  Baldwin, 
who  was  at  that  time  very  much  at  odds  with  his  Party,  scorned 
the  suggestion ;  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  transfer  himself  from 
the  frying-pan  to  the  fire. 

All  these  attempts  at  rapprochement  showed  a  complete  lack 
of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  MacDonald  of  the  fundamental 
differences  which  exist  between  the  Labour  Party  and  their 
political  opponents.  He  alone  of  the  Labour  Party  believed 
that  a  working  arrangement  was  possible.  How  mistaken  he 
was,  was  subsequently  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  National 
Government,  since  its  formation,  has  introduced  only  Tory 
legislation. 

This  desire  to  work  with  the  Tories  tended  to  separate 
MacDonald  from  his  Party.  As  time  went  on  the  gap  widened 
and  the  criticism  became  more  forceful  and  bitter.  It  seemed 
strange  that  MacDonald,  with  his  canny  caution  and  cir- 
cumspecting  foresight,  should  have  taken  the  risk  that  this 
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increasing  alienation  brought.  I  had  repeatedly  warned 
MacDonald  of  the  danger  to  his  leadership.  It  was  manifest 
that  if  he  lost  the  leadership  he  must  lose  the  Premiership.  I 
was,  therefore,  shocked  at  his  unconcern.  There  seemed  to 
he  no  explanation  of  his  indifference  to  the  attitude  of  his 
Party  but  that,  either  he  did  not  mind  whether  he  continued 
Premier  or  not — ^which  was  unthinkable — or  he  had  some  plan 
in  view  whereby  he  could  retain  the  Premiership  without  the 
help  and  support  of  the  Labour  Party.  The  real  explanation 
did  not  emerge  till  a  few  months  later. 


CHAPTER  THIRTY 

RESIGMATIOM 

Tk  Gotrnlen.^'T  “  “o'* 

X  to  me  (government.  Trevelyan  was  one  of  the  most 
pspected  members  of  the  Labour  Party.  Pie  had  been  a  lil 
long  pohticpn  and  his  father  had  been  one  of  Gladstones 
most  trusted  Ministers.  Sir  Charles  eame  to  Parliament  in 
1899  and  was  an  effective  defender  of  Lloyd  George’s  Budget 
of  1909.  He  held  a  post  in  the  Liberal  Government,  but  give 
It  up  when  war  broke  out  and  helped  to  form  the  Union  of 
Democratic  Control.  His  most  conspicuous  qualities  are  hk 
high  sense  of  honour,  his  absolute  incorruptibility,  the  depth 
and  strength  of  his  convictions,  and  the  courage,  power  and 
pugnacity  with  which  he  expresses  his  opinions. 

Trevelyan  had  been  putting  up  a  fight  with  dogged  tenacity 
apinst  MacDonald  and  Snowden.  The  ostensible  reason  for 
his  rpignpion  was  the  throwing  out  of  the  Education  Bill,  on 
which  he  had  set  his  heart,  by  the  House  of  Lords.  There  the 
Conservative  spokesmen  made  effective  use  of  Snowden’s 
Economy  Speech  m  the  Commons.  Indeed,  it  looked  as  if 
Snowden  ssppch  had  been  timed  as  a  signal  to  the  Lords  to 

MaTuo  K  t!'  ^"^"^ded  a  remark  of 

hHcDonald  s  which  reveals  his  attitude  towards  the  Bill  • 

This  IS  the  mop  unpopular  Bill  we  have  introduced  :  it  wUl 
lose  us  thousands  of  votes  in  the  country.’ 

^ ^  f  resignation  was  the  rejection 

of  the  Education  Bdl  by  the  Lords,  in  his  letter  to  the  Prime 
^nister  and  in  his  speech  to  the  Parliamentary  Party, 
revelyan  indicamd  quite  clearly  that  his  main  reason  was  his 
profound  dissatisfaction  with  the  leadership  of  the  Party  In 
the  course  of  his  speech,  he  said  : 

•  as  I  had  a  definite 

job  to  do  m  trying  to  pass  the  Education  BiU.  I 
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expected  a  complete  break  through  to  Socialism  in  this 
Parliament,  but  I  did  expect  to  prepare  the  way  by  a 
Government  which,  in  spirit  and  vigour,  made  such  a 
contrast  with  the  Tories  and  Liberals  that  we  should  be  sure 
of  conclusive  victory  next  time.  But  the  first  session  was  a 
bitter  disappointment.  I  instance  my  own  experience,  not 
because  it  was  peculiar,  because  it  was  typical.  One  of  our 
great  election  cries  was  to  get  the  young  and  the  old  out  of 
industry  to  relieve  unemployment.  Both  those  things  could 
quite  easily  have  been  done  at  once  in  the  first  session,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Lords  would  then  have  dared  to 
resist  them.  Neither  was  done.  It  was  only  in  response  to 
an  indignant  agitation  in  the  Party  that,  too  late  in  the  first 
session,  I  was  allowed  to  introduce  the  Bill  to  raise  the  School 
Age.  The  very  fact  that  we  did  not  put  it  in  the  King’s 
Speech  showed  to  the  world  that  our  leaders  did  not  regard 
it  as  pressing  from  the  unemployment  point  of  view.  Now 
we  are  plunged  in  this  unexampled  trade  depression  and 
suffering  the  appalling  record  of  unemployment.  If  ever 
there  was  a  chance  of  presenting  the  Socialist  alternative, 
it  is  to-day ;  but  all  that  we  have  got  is  a  declaration  for 
economy  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  No,  it  is 
not  good  enough  for  a  Socialist  Party  to  meet  this  crisis  with 
economy.  I  resign  my  position  as  officer  and  become  a 
private  soldier.  By  that  action  I  speak.  Once  for  all,  I  put 
it  into  words  what  I  think,  and  I  shall  not  say  it  again. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Labour  Party  can  succeed  in 
breaking  through  to  Socialism  until  the  leadership  is 
changed.’ 

“  This  was  not  the  first  occasion,”  says  Mr.  Price,  “  in 
which  Trevelyan  criticized  the  leadership  of  MacDonald.  I 
remember  his  speaking  at  the  ‘  Nineteen  Seventeen  Club  ’  in 
MacDonald’s  presence,  after  the  1924  electoral  disaster  over 
the  Red  Letter,  accusing  him  of  letting  the  Party  down.” 

The  Members  of  the  Labour  Party  heard  Trevelyan’s 
trenchant  speech  with  a  respectful  seriousness.  They  were 
deeply  impressed  and  obviously  in  sympathy  with  the  out¬ 
spoken  critic.  When  Trevelyan  referred  to  the  dangers  that 
would  follow  MacDonald’s  incompetent  leadership,  he  spoke 
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with  a  deliberate  emphasis.  Never  in  his  whole  political  career 
was  MacDona  d  in  less  favour  with  his  Party  than  when  Sir 
Charles  Treve  pn  sat  down  after  delivering  his  resolute  and 
outspoken  challenge. 

Lord  Arnold  resigned  from  his  position  as  Paymaster 
General  on  5  March  1931.  He  was  one  of  the  most  com 
petent  and  experienced  members  of  the  Administration  To' 
a  Party  which  does  not  contain  a  large  proportion  of  members 
trained  in  finance,  industry  or  commerce,  Lord  Arnold  was  a 
great  asset.  Trained  as  a  chartered  accountant,  he  became  a 
stockbroker.  After  a  short  but  successful  experience  in  business 
and  finance,  he  entered  Parliament  in  1912.  He  is  an  expert 
in  finance  and  a  keen  mathematician.  With  skilful  care  he 
worked  out  the  application  of  Labour’s  policy  of  the  Caniml 
Lei^.  His  talents  were  recognized  early,  and  he  was  appoM 
Parliamentary  Secretary  to  Mr.  Montagu  at  the  Treasurv 
when  the  Liberals  were  in  power.  ^ 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  War,  Lord  Arnold  resigned  his 
post,  .but  he  has  the  unique  distinction  of  being  the  only  pacifist 
of  outspoken  views  in  England  who  held  his  seat  in  the  War 
Election  of  1918.  He  earned  the  affection  and  admiration  of 
many  friends,  but  his  shyness  kept  him  out  of  the  limelight 

and  he  has  been  always  less  known  than  his  many  merits 
would  warrant.  ^ 

In  1931  Lord  Arnold  had  been  long  associated  with  Mac- 
Dondd.  He  spent  money  lavishly  on  others;  he  took 
MacDonald  on  several  holidays,  including  one  to  Constan¬ 
tinople. 

The  reason  given  by  Lord  Arnold  for  resigning  in  logi 
was,  in  the  first  place,  health,  and,  secondly,  because  he  wished 
to  devote  himself  more  to  advancing  the  causes  of  Temperance 
and  Free  Trade,  in  which  he  was  specially  interested — two 
subjects  about  which  MacDonald  had  little  enthusiasm.  The 
blow  to  the  Government  by  the  resignation  of  so  gifted,  com¬ 
petent  and  industrious  a  Minister  was  severe  and  might  have 

been  avoided  if  there  had  been  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
Party.  sr  i 

discontent  that  seethed  in  the  Labour  Party  against 
MacDonald’s  laisser-faire  policy  had  already  been  -  broughl 
violently  to  the  public  notice  by  the’ sensational  resignation- of 
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Sir  Oswald  Mosley  from  his  post  as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster.  Some  time  later,  his  resignation  followed  from 
the  Labour  Party  itself  Freed  from  the  responsibility  of  office 
and  the  ties  of  loyalty  to  any  Party,  he  used  his  liberty  to  turn 
on  MacDonald  and  absolutely  overwhelm  his  former  colleague 
with  the  violence  of  his  attack.  MacDonald  was  always  pecu¬ 
liarly  vulnerable  to  personal  attack,  and  this  onslaught  was 
particularly  effective  because  of  his  previous  friendly  association 
with  his  assailant. 

Sir  Oswald  Mosley  was  one  of  the  wealthy  men  whose 
Lucullan  hospitality  MacDonald  often  enjoyed.  Mosley  had 
other  qualities  which  made  him  a  much-sought-after  young 
man.  Fortune  had,  indeed,  been  profuse  in  her  gifts  to  this 
cultured  aristocrat.  He  belonged  to  the  exclusive  inner  circle 
of  society.  His  eloquence,  energy,  and  resolution,  added  to  a 
handsome  presence,  would  have  made  him  a  notable  in¬ 
dividual  in  any  age. 

Lieutenant  Oswald  Mosley,  late  of  the  i6th  Queen’s  Lancers, 
late  of  the  Flying  Corps,  late  Independent  Conservative  for 
the  exclusive  division  of  Harrow,  sat  on  a  back  bench  behind 
the  Labour  Opposition  in  1923.  He  had  not  been  long  there 
before  he  caught  the  eye  of  MacDonald  and  then  his  progress 
to  the  Front  l^ench  was  precipitate.  MacDonald  made  him 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  and  seconded  him,  so 
to  speak,  to  Thomas,  to  deal  with  employment  schemes.  He 
quarrelled  with  Thomas,  resigned  from  the  Government,  and 
finally  left  the  Labour  Party. 

The  real  turning-point  in  his  career  was  when  MacDonald 
gave  him  a  post  in  the  Government.  It  was  significant  that 
when  he  resigned  from  the  Labour  Party,  he  directed  his 
attacks  specially  against  MacDonald. 

Early  in  1931  Mosley  challenged  the  Government  to  call 
a  special  meeting  to  pronounce  a  verdict  on  the  famous  Mosley 
Memorandum  on  Unemployment.  An  extraordinary  meeting 
of  the  Parliamentary  Labour  Party  was  held  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  whether  or  not  this  should  be  done.  It  was  held 
on  27  January  1931.  Mosley  delivered  one  of  the  most 
effective  and  impressive  speeches  ever  heard  in  Committee 
Room  14 — a  room  of  many  famous  speeches.  The  applause 
indicated  to  the  leaders  ranged  along  the  platform  that  here 
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a  man  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  MacDonald  recotrnfaed 
a  dangerous  rival— a  threat  to  his  throne  recognized 

The  one  person  to  reply  to  that  speech  was  MacDonald 
as  It  was  only  he  who  could  speak  with  authority  on^pS 

was  h\  C  r^ub™ 

the  title  of  his  propaganda  sheet.  ^  ^  became 

The  meeting  had  perceptively  swayed  to  his  side  So 
great  was  the  tmpression  made  that  many  who  were  diem 
btoed  that,  If  a  seeret  vote  had  been  taken  wh™M*£v 

sat  down,  his  success  was  assured  A  ,  mosiey 

like  that  would  be  a  leader  to  be  proud  of,  and  tLv^com 
the  bold,  straightforward,  challenging  attitude  of  dogSc 
pragmatism  of  the  young  aristocrat  with  the  weak 
vacillating  gradualism  of  MacDonald.  ’  uncertain. 

Instead  of  MacDonald  facing  up  to  Moslev  u 

meet  Greek,  he  sheltered  behin^d  ^ndersot 
against  the  motion  Henderson  was  shrewd,  tLtfuI  com 
cihatory  and  complimentary.  He  gently  smoothed  Lslev 
down  and  artfully  took  the  edge  off  his  indictment  S 
appealed  to  Mosley  to  withdraw  his  proposal.  Mosley  refused 
and  m  doing  so,  blundered  badly.  He  had  secured  an 
oratorical  triumph  ;  he  had  created  a  large  body  of  sympathy  • 
he  had  stirred  a  new  hope  of  an  alternative  leader.  ^He  faikd 
in  that  he  over-estimated  the  immediate  effectiveness  of  his 

“T;  medic".,”™: 

g  j  let  It  work.  Characteristically,  however  he 

wanted  results  at  once.  Like  a  revivalist,  £  waT  ™  for 
mdden  converstons.  The  vote  was  taken  in  the  open  m“/nv 

SbT  of  fh^  ^  Government  was  being  indicted,  every 

Member  ot  the  Government  became  an  accused  Dersou  anri  tn 
have  supported  Mosley’s  motion  would  have  been  self-con 

votTf^  this  M«“bers  would  naturally  be  reluctant  to 

the  prrtv^  new-comer  and  against  the  well-tried  leaders  of 

Tpft^w-^  ’  i^eenly  watching  every  hand  that  went  up.  The 
Tlip.  ®npported  Mosley,  but  he  was  decidedly  beaten, 
he  revolt  and  desertion  of  Mosley  was  the  more  regrettable. 
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because  at  that  time  he  did  not  show  any  indication  of 
the  extreme  reactionary  policy  that  he  afterwards  adopted, 
and  many  of  the  Labour  Party  were  in  sympathy  with  his 
demand  for  more  energetic  and  drastic  action.  The  rise  of 
Sir  Oswald  Mosley  was  as  remarkable  as  his  fall  was  tragic. 

liis  political  life  is  interesting  if  only  in  its  chameleon 
tergiversations.  An  aristocrat,  he  began  as  a  Conservative. 
Moving  to  the  Left  he  became  an  Independent  Conservative. 
Then  he  joined  the  Labour  Party  and  professed  Socialism. 

farther  Left  and  became  near"Communist.  Extremes 
meet.  West  meets  East  even  if  it  has  to  go  round  the  world 
to  do  it.  Mosley  became  a  Fascist.  It  is  easy  to  follow  the 
trail  that  led  Mosley  from  Conservatism  through  Democracy 
to  Dictatorship.  After  his  riotous  living  in  tlie  far  country  of 
political  extremism,  the  prodigal  returns  home.  Back  in  the 
ancestral  fold  he  sees  that  Conservatism  is  not  enough  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  a  Socialist  movement  daily  growing  stronger. 
Mosley  saw  that  in  the  modern  world  Conservatism  and 
Capitalism  are  incompatible  with  and  are,  indeed,  both 
threatened  by  democracy,  since  democracy  endowed  with 
pohtical  power  can  use  that  power  to  abolish  both  Conser¬ 
vatism  and  capitalism.  Mussolini  and  Hitler  have  showii  how 
this  danger  should  be  met.  Democracy  must  be  abolished. 
Mussolini,  who  set  up  the  first  Fascist  State  in  Italy,  began  his 
career  as  an  extreme  Socialist.  Thus  the  wheel  has  turned 
full  circle.  But  Fascism  is  an  alien  growth  in  this  country  and 
cannot  be  acclimatized.  The  typical  Fascist  is  a  freak.  He 
alternates  from  Bombastes  to  Bobadil,  swashbuckler  to  gangster, 
berserker  to  bravo. 

It  is  all  but  impossible  to  believe  that  the  quiet,  soft-spoken, 
courteous,  friendly,  seemingly  shy  young  man,  without  a  hint 
of  hauteur,  who  sat  so  unobtrusively  on  the  back  bench 
behind  the  Labour  Party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  had 
metamorphosed  into  the  haughty  attitudinarian  who,  the 
cynosure  of  a  thousand  eyes,  stands  a  majestic  figure,  in  the 
blazing  spotlight  of  the  Albert  Hall,  to  receive  the  clamant 
homage  of  a  multitude  of  worshippers. 

In  the  veneration  of  his  supporters  Mosley  resembles  Lassalle, 
the  German  Socialist,  the  founder  of  what  became  the  Social 
Democratic  Party.  ‘  The  hot-blooded  Rhinelanders  received 
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Lassalle  like  a  god.  Nothing  was  lacking— garlands  hung  across 
the  streets,  maids  of  honour  showered  flowers  upon  him 
interminable  lines  of  carriages  followed  the  chariot  of  the 
“  Leader.” Both  young,  wealthy,  clever,  ambitious,  the 
resemblance  between  the  career  of  Mosley  and  that  of  Lassalle 
is  too  close  to  be  casual.  Admit  all  this,  and  the  flummery 
and  flapdoodle,  all  the  preposterous  pageantry  and  cheap 
demagogism  of  the  Albert  Hall  falls  into  place  as  the  merest 
stage  properties  of  the  ‘  act.’  Mosley  is  a  political  anachronism 
he  really  belongs  to  another  age.  By  character,  disposition,’ 
and  teniperament  he  relates  to  the  ancien  regime.  An  incorrimble 
romantic,  a  modern  d  Artagnan,  he  would  carry  it  with  an 
air  at  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV,  where  his  great  skill  offence 
would  stand  him  well. 

M^osley,  by  nature  an  ardent  extremist — on  one  side  or  the 
other.  His  vaulting  ambition  accompanied,  as  it  so  often  is, 
by  a  lofty  pride,  seems  to  have  completely  changed  his  character. 
He  would  have  been  saved  from  this  by  a  wise  restraint  or 
a  compensating  caution.  The  adulation  of  his  disciples,  too, 
helped  to  feed  his  arrogance  and  led  him  to  excesses  of  pompous 
ostentation. 

He  had  not  taken  to  heart  the  moral  of  iEsop’s  fable.  It 
were  better  for  this  curious  chanticleer,  who  would  fain  bid 
the  political  sun  to  rise  at  his  call,  if  he  would  take  some 
feathers  frona  the  wings  of  his  imagination  and  stick  them  in 
the  tail  of  his  judgment. 


^  Michel’s  Political  Parties. 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-ONE 


A  FEBRUARY  DEBATE 

From  the  first  days  of  the  1 93 1  session,  the  offensive  on  the 
Labour  Government  increased  in  intensity.  The  attacks 
in  the  House  of  Commons  became  more  frequent  and  more 
bitter.  The  best  line  of  attack  was  to  denounce  the  extravagance 
of  the  Labour  Government.  There  was  another  reason  why 
this  issue  should  be  chosen.  The  Liberals  could  not  vote 
against  a  plea  for  economy,  and  without  them  there  was  no 
hope  of  success  in  the  Division  Lobby.  With  prudent  care  and 
skilful  forethought  they  framed  their  motion  of  censure  to 
lure  the  gudgeon  Liberals  to  their  support.  Simple  as  a  mother’s 
prayer  it  looked  on  the  Order  Paper,  as  it  artlessly  proposed  : 

‘  That  this  House  censures  the  Government  for  its  policy 
of  continuous  additions  to  the  public  expenditure  at  a  time 
when  the  avoidance  of  all  new  charges  and  strict  economy 
in  the  existing  services  are  necessary  to  restore  confidence 
and  to  promote  employment.’ 

A  defeat  on  a  vote  of  censure  means  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government.  The  circumstances  of  the  debate  and  the 
occasion  of  the  vote  of  censure  combined  to  give  the  Opposition 
a  heaven-sent  opportunity.  The  economic  blizzard  was  blowing 
across  the  world  with  bitter,  blighting  blast.  In  one  year  the 
hunger  fine  of  unemployed  had  lengthened  to  almost  twice 
its  size.  We  had  lost  one-third  of  our  export  trade.  Revenue 
was  flopping.  The  outlook  at  the  year’s  end  was  a  serious 
Budget  deficit. 

^  That  a  Labour  Government  should  be  in  office  at  this 
time  of  critical  trade  and  financial  depression  was  regarded 
by  those  who  represented  capitalist  and  anti-Labour  interests, 
as  a  major  calamity.  A  Budget  was  in  prospect — Snowden’s 
Budget.  His  views  on  Socialism,  Cobdenism,  Protection,  Land 
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Taxes,  Proportional  Representation,  and  even  on  Temnerance 
were  obnoxious  to  them.  ^  ’ 

_  Organizations  were  set  up  of  bankers,  financiers,  and 
industrialists,  and  meetings  were  being  held  in  the  Cit^  and 
elsewhere  with  the  object  of  forcing  an  economy  progrLme 
upon  the  Government.  ^  ® 

Although  the  motion  referred  only  to  economy  in  social 
services,  the  real  issue  was  something  deeper  and  more  fund;? 
mental  The  Labour  Party  believed  that  unernpCrem  was' 
inevitable  under  the  capitalist  system.  The  increasing  expendi¬ 
ture  had  been  caused  by  the  jump  in  unemployment  Lures 
from  1,303,000  to  2,230,000.  The  attitudes  of  capitalist  and 
Socialist  to  these  millions  were  as  the  poles  asunder  The 
Socialist  believed  that  the  unemployed  man  was  a  victim  to 
economic  conditions  over  which  he  had  no  control  He  was 
therefore  an  innocent  sufferer  to  be  helped,  not  a  culprit  to 
be  punished.  The  capitalist,  while  doing  lip-service  to  this 
guiltlessness  of  the  unemployed  man,  could  not  bring  himself 
to  see  the  logical  implications  of  that  view  in  his  treatment  of 
the  man,  for  whom  the  system  had  no  use.  The  Conservative 
continues  to  judge  the  unemployed  man  as  in  some  way  an 
offender  to  be  penalized,  not  as  a  martyr  to  be  assisted  and 
commiserated.  This  judgment  lies  behind  the  treatment  of 
the  unemployed  by  successive  Tory  Governments  and  explains 
the  cruelly  inadequate  scales  of  benefit  paid  to  the  unempbved 
man,  his  wife,  and  his  children. 


The  motion  mentions  in  general  terms  the  increase  in 
public  expenditure,  but  it  developed  in  the  debate  that  the 
head  and  front  of  Labour’s  offending  was  that  the  Exchequer 
charges  for  transitional  benefit  had  greatly  increased  during 
the  year.  This  was  inevitable  having  regard  to  the  depression. 
It  was  certainly  no  fault  of  the  Labour  Government  and  no 
just  reason  for  a  vote  of  censure. 

The  one  hope  and  desire  of  the  Conservatives  was  to  destroy 
the  Labour  Government,  and,  much  as  they  execrated  and 
despised  the  Liberals,  their  help  was  indispensable.  It  was 
their  constant  endeavour,  therefore,  to  frame  their  motions  of 
censure  so  that  the  most  timid  Liberal  must  support  it.  Such 
a  motion  of  censure  was  put  down  for  ii  February  1931.  It 
gave, rise  to  a  debate  wMch  was  not  only  extraordinary  in 
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itself,  but  had  the  most  far-reaching  results.  It  was  really 
Snowden’s  day,  but  a  vote  of  censure  is  a  very  important 
occasion,  especially  for  a  minority  Government,  so  the  Prime 
Minister  took  his  seat  by  the  side  of  the  Chancellor. 

Snowden  was  on  his  own  ground.  As  a  student  of  finance 
he  was  no  mere  index  hunter  who  held  the  eel  of  science  by 
the  tail.  On  the  question  of  taxation  he  was  perhaps  the  most 
capable  and  well-informed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for 
many  years.  From  the  first  day  he  entered  Parliament  in  1906 
he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  taxation,  especially  as 
it  affected  the  working  classes ;  he  had,  indeed,  thought  out  a 
taxation  policy  for  a  Socialist  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  had  written  widely  and  well  on  the  question  of  Socialist 
Finance.  He  had  been  official  spokesman  of  the  Labour  Party 
and  always  put  the  Socialist  case  with  skill  and  clarity  and  a 
conscientious  sincerity.  All  this  changed,  however,  when  he 
reached  the  Treasury  Bench  and  came  under  the  influence 
of  the  permanent  officials ;  he  failed  lamentably  to  fulfil 
the  promise  of  his  earlier  idealism.  It  then  became  clear 
that  Snowden  was  not  free  from  that  failing  which  he,  himself, 
had  attributed  to  other  Ministers  of  being  mere  ciphers  in  the 
hands  of  the  permanent  officials.  With  all  his  skill  and  study 
he  must  remain  a  layman  and  as  such  regarded  the  expert 
with  a  certain  awe  and  reverence.  Translated  into  action, 
this  meant  that  he  was  inclined  to  accept  the  official  view 
and  become  the  most  orthodox  of  the  orthodox.  With  the 
exception  of  his  Radical  views  on  Free  Trade,  Land  Taxation, 
etc.,  he  accepted  the  Treasury  canons  of  financial  policy,  not 
only  because  he  respected  the  expert,  but  because  he  had  come 
to  endorse  their  opinion.  Taken  one  stage  farther,  this  meant 
that  Snowden  had,  in  fact,  to  accept  the  Tory  indictment. 
If  he  accepted  official  financial  policy,  why  had  he  condoned 
large  spending  and  extravagance.  In  fact,  Snowden  was  at 
that  moment,  that  sight  on  which  the  immortal  gods  are  said 
to  look  down  upon  with  commiseration— a  good  man  struggling 
with  adversity. 

Sir  Laming  Worthington-Evans  moved  the  motion.  His 
speech  was  remarkable  for  its  straightforward  honesty  and 
impressive  force,  and  put  the  case  against  the  financial  policy 
of  the  Labour  Government  not  only  skilfully,  but  with  fairness 
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and  obvious  sincerity.  It  was  heard  with  friendly  courtesy, 
for  Sir  Laming  Worthington-Evans  was  one  of  the  best-liked 
men  in  the  House  of  Commons.  No  one  who  heard  the 
resonant  voice  of  the  speaker  could  have  believed  that  within 
three  days  that  voice  would  be  stilled  for  ever. 

When  his  turn  came,  Snowden,  a  grim,  gaunt  figure,  rose 
from  the  Treasury  Bench  to  reply.  As  he  was  prepared  to 
climb  down,  it  is  natural  and  characteristic  that  he  should 
have  a  preliminary  fling  at  his  opponents.  Particularly  he 
was  determined  to  have  a  slap  at  Churchill,  the  ex-Chanceflor 
who  sat  opposite  watching  Snowden’s  obvious  embarrassment, 
with  a  sardonic  smile  on  his  face.  It  would  be  asking  too 
much  to  expect  such  a  master  of  invective  as  Snowden  to 
capitulate  without  taking  a  god-sent  opportunity  to  indulge  his 
faculty  for  satirical  aspersion.  Even  Churchill,  his  most 
formidable  antagonist,  would  not  grudge  him  that  satisfaction. 

His  first  words  were  characteristic  of  his  caustic  sarcasm. 
He  ironically  congratulated  the  Conservative  Whips  upon  their 
energy  in  securing  the  attendance  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
Members  at  an  economy  debate  to  prevent  the  House  being 
‘  counted  out.’  This  jeer  raised  an  outcry  of  protest  from  the 
Tory  benches,  and  the  Speaker  had  to  intervene  to  still  the 
clamour.  The  Chancellor  was  surprised  at  the  irritation 
shown.  Were  not  his  congratulations  deserved  ?  Was  it  not 
a  fact  that,  on  the  last  occasion  on  which  economy  was  dis¬ 
cussed  on  a  motion  by  one  of  their  own  Tory  Members,  there 
was  no  time  during  the  debate  when  there  were  more  than  a 
dozen  Conservative  Members  present  in  the  House  ?  Casting 
his  eye  along  the  front  Opposition  Bench  he  fixed  it  on  the 
hawk-like  features  of  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain.  Was  it  not 
a  fact  that  their  presence  there  that  day  was  due  to  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  action  taken  by  the  head  of  the  Conservative 
organization  ?  Had  Mr.  Chamberlain  not  written  a  letter  to 
The^  Times  containing  a  sharp  reprimand  to  his  followers,  for 
their  slackness  and  negligence  in  carrying  out  their  parlia¬ 
mentary  duties  ?  Then  with  gleaming  eye  and  curling  lip  he 
denounced  the  ex-Chancellor.  He  gleefully  turned  the 
corpulent  Churchill  on  the  spit  and  roasted  him  in  the 
flames  of  his  righteous  indignation.  Who  was  he  to  talk 
of  extravagance  !  While  Snowden  revelled  in  his  ruthless 
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castigation,  the  sensitive  Clinrchill  winced  under  the 
lash. 

In  spite  of  the  sardonic  raillery  of  liis  premises,  Snowden 
was  evidently  going  to  have  some  difficulty  with  his  argument. 
He  had  delivered  himself  gagged  and  bound  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies.  The  Tory  case  was  based  on  a  Memorandum 
which  Sir  Richard  Hopkins,  the  Controller  of  Finance  at  the 
Treasury,  had  put  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Unemploy¬ 
ment.  This  document  had,  in  accordance  with  ordinary 
departmental  practice,  been  submitted  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  the  Chancellor  had  told  the  House  that 
he  had  authorized  its  use  in  evidence  as  a  statement  of  facts. 

‘  Surely,'  Sir  Worthington-Evans  had  said,  ^  it  is  without 
precedent  that  the  principal  financial  officer  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  make  a  statement  of  facts  which  convicts  the 
Government  of  a  flagrant  disregard  of  the  canons  of  sound 
finance.  Never  before  has  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
been  condemned  by  his  own  officer  for  pursuing  a  course 
recognized  to  be  unsound.' 

That  was  the  gravamen  of  the  attack,  and  that  was  the 
charge  that  the  Chancellor  evaded  in  his  reply.  He  evaded  it 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  even  so  clever  a  dialectician  as 
Snowden  in  confuting  an  argument  with  which  he  agrees. 
Sir  Richard  Hopkins  was  stating  the  Treasury  view  of  the 
financial  situation,  which  was  the  view  of  the  City,  Mr. 
Montagu  Norman,  and  the  Bank  of  England.  The  Treasury 
view  was  the  orthodox  Conservative  view.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  there  has  never  been  a  Socialist  among  its  higher  officials. 
Although  it  is  assumed  that  officials  in  Government  depart¬ 
ments  are  outside  the  sphere  of  Party  politics,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how  difficult  it  would  be  for  a  Socialist  to  hold 
any  of  the  higher  posts  of  the  Civil  Service.  When  the  Labour 
Party  came  into  office,  there  was  no  change  in  the  staffs. 
Officials  who  had  been  advising  Conservative  Ministers  on 
the  administration  of  Conservative  policy  had  to  advise  Labour 
Ministers  on  the  administration  of  Labour  policy.  In  one  of 
the  main  Departments  of  State,  the  Treasury,  it  was  found 
that  there  was  little  difference  in  the  policy  of  the  Labour 
Chancellor  from  that  pursued  under  the  previous  regime. 
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As  far  as  financial  policy  was  concerned,  Snowden  was  a  more 
orthodox  Chancellor  than  several  of  his  predecessors.  The 
reason  for  this  was  plain.  Snowden  had  developed  an  inferiority 
complex  with  regard  to  finance.  He  found  that  the  views  of 
the  Department  were  as  a  stone  wall,  and  he  gave  up  any 
attempt  to  surmount  it. 

Sir  Richard  Hopkins,  the  Controller  of  Finance  at  the 
Treasury,  had  not  only  a  financial  policy  identical  with  the 
policy  of  the  City  and  the  Bank  of  England  ;  he  had  also  a 
political  policy  identical  with  that  of  the  Conservatives.  His 
Memorandum  on  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Fund  could 
not  be  more  conservative  if  it  had  emanated  from  the 
Conservative  headquarters  itself  as  a  Tory  propaganda 
pamphlet. 

How  could  Snowden  repudiate  a  policy  in  which  he  himself 
believed  ?  From  the  first  day  of  his  occupancy  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  chair  at  the  Treasury,  these  experts  had  been  priming 
him  with  this  doctrine  of  economy,  and  Labour  Ministers 
found  the  process  of  obtaining  money  from  him  for  any  of 
the  schemes  approved  and  sanctioned  by  the  Government  as 
difficult  as  drawing  blood  from  a  stone.  Even  when  a  scheme 
was  approved  by  the  Commons,  Ministers  found  that  the 
necessary  funds  were  grudgingly  given. 

Snowden  accepted  the  Treasury  diagnosis  of  the  present 
position  and  endorsed  its  demand  for  drastic  economy.  What 
made  this  debate  important  and  historical  was  the  remarkable 
passage  in  Snowden’s  speech  which  revealed  his  own  point 
of  view  on  the  very  serious  issue  raised  in  the  debate. 

After  indulging  in  his  usual  rhetorical  passage-at-arms 
with  Mr.  Churchill,  his  predecessor  in  office,  whom  he 
counter-attacked  for  wastefulness  and  extravagance,  Snowden 
proceeded  to  deal  with  the  motion  of  censure.  Here  his 
attitude  changed.  He  threw  aside  the  mood  of  light,  bantering 
raillery.  Gone,  too,  was  the  more  characteristic  demeanour  of 
derisive  cynicism.  It  is  a  different  Snowden  that  is  speaking  ; 
a  new  Snowden.  Speaking  with  the  emphasis  of  solemn 
gravity,  he  said  : 

‘  In  spite  of  what  I  have  said  now,  having  pointed  out 
the  difficulties,  I  say  with  all  the  seriousness  I  can  command 
that  the  national  position  is  so  grave  that  drastic  and 
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disagreeable  measures  will  have  to  be  taken  if  Budget 
equilibrium  is  to  be  maintained  and  if  industrial  progress 
is  to  be  made.  An  expenditure  which  may  be  easy  and 
tolerable  in  prosperous  times  becomes  intolerable  in  a  time 
of  grave  industrial  depression.  Schemes  involving  heavy 
expenditure,  however  desirable  they  may  be,  will  have  to 
wait  until  prosperity  returns.’ 

He  paused  and  turned  to  bring  the  crowded  Labour  benches 
within  his  view  as  he  continued  : 

This  is  necessary— I  say  this  more  particularly  to  my 
hon.  friends  behind — to  uphold  the  present  standard  of 
living,  and  no  class  will  ultimately  benefit  more  by  present 
economy  than  the  wage-earners.  I  have  been  in  active 
political  life  for  forty  years,  and  my  only  object  has  been 
to  improve  the  lot  of  the  toiling  millions.  That  is  still  my 
aim  and  my  object,  and,  if  I  ask  for  some  temporary 
suspension,  some  temporary  sacrifice,  it  is  because  I  believe 
that  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  progress  possible.’ 

The  Conservative  mover  of  the  motion  of  censure  had 
begged  the  House  in  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  emergency  to 
act  as  a  Council  of  State  as  ^  the  psychological  effect  of  such 
a  step  would  be  immediate.’  Snowden  had  this,  too,  in  mind 
when  he  continued  : 

‘  As  I  have  said  before,  this  is  a  problem  which  no  one 
Party  can  solve,  but  the  country  and  the  House  of  Commons 
must  realize  the  gravity  of  the  position.  Instead  of  Party 
bickering,  which  we  can  resume  later,  we  must  unite  in 
a  common  effort  to  take  effective  measures  to  overcome  our 
temporary  difficulties  and  to  restore  our  former  prosperity.’ 

The  reception  that  this  peroration  received  was  extra¬ 
ordinary.  On  the  Government  side  a  stony  silence,  which  was 
certainly  felt,  pervaded  the  Labour  benches  as  the  peroration 
proceeded,  while  from  the  Opposition  benches  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  cheered  in  exultant  agreement.  The  contrast  was 
manifest.  Every  symptom  of  surprise,  doubt,  embarrassment, 
showed  plain  on  the  faces  of  the  Government  supporters  while 
their  opponents  across  the  floor  crowed  with  delight  at  Labour’s 
discomfiture. 
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The  reception  which  the  speech  got  in  the  City  next  day 
was,  however,  mixed.  Snowden’s  reference  to  the  fact  that 
the  situation  demanded  sacrifices  from  all  and  that  those  best 
able  to  bear  them  would  have  to  make  the  largest  sacrifices 
struck  the  City  like  a  blizzard.  There  was  apprehension  that 
Snowden’s  warning  meant  increase  in  taxation.  Rumours  were 
bruited  about  that  the  Chancellor  intended  to  raise  the  super¬ 
tax  and  death  duties.  The  result  was  that  there  was  a  serious 
fall  in  British  funds  on  the  morrow  of  the  speech.  While  the 
City  welcomed  any  retrenchment  which  did  not  affect  its  own 
pocket  directly,  it  was  up  and  howling  at  any  proposal  that 
meant  financial  sacrifice  on  its  part,  and  the  fall  in  British 
‘  gilt-edged  ’  was  the  measure  of  its  fear. 

The  Liberals  in  this  debate  found  that  their  anomalous 
position  had  landed  them  in  a  dilemma.  They  did  not  wish 
to  support  the  Government,  as  that  might  be  construed  as 
condoning  extravagance,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  did 
not  wish  to  support  the  Conservative  vote  of  censure,  as  that 
would  inevitably  mean  the  defeat  of  the  Government.  Sir 
Donald  Maclean  moved  an  amendment  which,  as  it  turned 
out,  had  far-reaching  consequences,  for  it  led  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  notorious  May  Committee.  The  amendment  was  : 

‘  That  this  House  considers  that,  having  regard  to  the 
effect  of  the  present  burden  of  taxation  in  restricting  industry 
and  employment,  the  Government  should  at  once  appoint 
a  small  and  independent  committee  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  effecting 
forthwith  all  practicable  and  legitimate  reductions  in  the 
national  expenditure  consistent  with  the  efficiency  of  the 
services.’ 

This  amendment  gave  the  Liberals  a  characteristic  compro¬ 
mise.  That  it  should  have  been  moved  by  Sir  Donald  Maclean, 
who  afterwards  became  one  of  the  Liberal  representatives  in  the 
National  Government  formed  six  months  later,  is  significant. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  know  at  what  point 
exactly  Snowden  joined  MacDonald  in  the  final  plan  to  form 
a  National  Government.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Snowden’s 
whole-hearted  acceptance  of  the  view  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
City  on  this  question  of  retrenchment  and  the  curtailment  of 
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public  expenditure  drew  these  two  unfriendly  colleagues  into 
a  strange  co-operation. 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  the  Conservative  and 
Liberal  leaders  in  the  debate  welcomed  the  proposal  of  a 
‘  Council  of  State,’  which  had  been  so  long  MacDonald’s 
desire.  While  Snowden  did  not  mention  a  ‘  Council  of  State  ’ 
he  certainly  indicated  the  desirability  of  a  co-operation  of  all 
Parties  to  deal  with  this  financial  question.  This  was  near 
enough,  at  the  moment,  to  the  idea  of  a  National  Government 
to  qualify  for  the  confederacy. 

The  first  sequel  to  Snowden’s  sensational  speech  in  the  House 
was  the  demand  for  a  special  meeting  of  the  Parliamentary 
Labour  Party  to  allow  the  Chancellor  to  make  his  explanation. 
The  Premier  and  the  Chancellor  attended.  Both  addressed 
the  meeting.  Both  stressed  the  grave  position  into  which  the 
national  finances  had  fallen.  .Both  spoke  so  pessimistically 
that  Members  began  to  wonder  why  they  had  not  accepted 
the  Tory  motion  of  censure,  seeing  that  they  both  believed  in 
it.  The  Chancellor,  however,  had  evidently  been  impressed 
by  the  unfavourable  reception  accorded  to  his  ominous  speech 
in  the  House.  He  emphatically  assured  the  Labour  Members 
that  the  statement  that  the  Government  intended  to  reduce 
unemployment  benefit,  as  had  been  stated  in  the  Press,  was 
absolutely  without  foundation.  In  fact,  that  question  had 
never  arisen. 

MacDonald  addressed  the  Party  in  terms  of  what  the  late 
Lord  Oxford  called  ‘  inspissate  gloom.’  He  was  careful, 
however,  to  throw  the  burden  of  responsibility  on  to  the 
shoulders  of  Snowden.  ‘  I  am  very  sorry,’  he  said,  ‘  but  there 
it  is.  The  Chancellor  will  tell  you.  We  simply  cannot  go  on 
in  this  way.’ 

The  second  sequel  to  this  important  debate  was,  of  course, 
the  appointment  of  ‘  an  independent  Committee  to  make 
recommendations  to  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for 
effecting  reductions  in  national  expenditure.  .  .  .’ 

It  reinained  with  Mr.  Snowden,  therefore,  to  give  effect  to 
the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  set  up  such  a 
Comnoittee.  This  he  did,  and  the  Committee  became  known 
as  the  May  Committee,  whose  Report  played  so  important 
a  part  a  few  months  later. 
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SNOWDEN  AND  THE  PARLIAMENTARY  PARTY 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  meeting  which  had  the  most 
sensational  results,  as  regards  the  relationship  of  MacDonald 
to  the  Labour  Party,  and  which,  indeed,  had  the  most  grave 
consequences  for  the  Labour  Party  itself,  was  held  to  hear, 
not  MacDonald,  but  Snowden.  Members  of  the  Parliamentary 
Labour  Party,  going  to  this  momentous  meeting,  had  to  pass 
through  the  great  hall  of  William  Rufus,  which  had  witnessed 
some  of  the  most  wonderful  incidents  in  British  history.  It 
had  seen  the  trial  and  condemnation  to  death  of  William 
Wallace  and  of  King  Charles  I  ;  in  its  high  rafters  the  voices 
of  Britain’s  greatest  orators  had  sounded  at  the  impeachment 
of  Warren  Hastings. 

In  a  small  hall  adjoining,  a  hall  of  great  age  and  also  of 
grim  memories,  occurred  the  impeachment  of  Philip  Snowden. 
Labour’s  first  and  only  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
arraigned  to  give  an  explanation  and  a  defence  of  his  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  he  had  spoken  of  drastic 
measures  and  the  postponement  of  expenditure  on  social 
services  and  public  works.  That  speech  was  taken  by  the 
Labour  Party  to  mean  that  their  Chancellor  had  abandoned 
the  Labour  policy,  had  deserted  the  side  of  the  working  class, 
and  had  gone  over  to  the  side  of  their  opponents.  The  gloom 
and  disappointment  which  had  appeared  on  the  faces  of  the 
Labour  Members  in  the  House  had  given  place  to  feelings  of 
deep  resentment,  which  grew  to  revolt.  A  moment  of  definite 
crisis  had  arisen.  An  explanation  was  demanded,  and  this 
extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Party  was  called  to  hear  it. 

As  the  Chancellor  made  his  defence,  I  watched  him  from 
a  position  of  vantage  at  the  front  of  the  hall,  where  I  could  see 
his  face  and  note  the  demeanour  of  the  audience.  I  knew  that 
it  was  to  be  Snowden  against  the  Party,  and  I  was  keenly 
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interested  in  the  behaviour  of  the  Chancellor.  He  had 
obviously  been  rattled  at  the  reception  of  his  speech.  For  the 
first  time  in  their  experience  of  him,  the  Labour  Party  saw 
him  perturbed  and  nettled.  His  defence  showed,  in  its  jerky 
sentences  and  long  pauses  of  hesitation,  how  alarmed  he  was 
at  the  effect  that  his  speech  had  had  upon  the  Members  of  his 
Party.  He  had  often  before  been  at  variance  with  them  on 
individual  points  of  policy,  but  never  had  he  to  face  the 
definite  hostility,  the  positive  alienation  of  so  many  who  had 
been  his  lifelong  admirers.  He  sensed  the  antagonistic  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  his  pale,  peaked  face  was  flushed,  whilst  his  eyes 
showed  an  excited  sparkle  as  he  strove  to  explain,  persuade 
excuse.  ’ 

There  was  one  portion  of  his  speech  in  the  House  that 
had  been  welcomed  by  the  Conservative  Press.  That  was  a 
paragraph  which  was  interpreted  as  an  indication  that  Snowden 
intended  to  cut  unemployment  benefit.  Ten  per  cent  had 
actually  been  the  figure  mentioned  in  the  Morning  Post  and 
other  Conservative  newspapers  as  Snowden’s  definite  intention. 
At  the  meeting  the  Chancellor  emphatically  denied  this.  The 
question  of  such  an  economy,  he  declared,  had  never  arisen. 
On  the  general  question,  although  he  had  been  compelled  to 
eat  his  words,  he  evidently  did  not  do  so  with  any  goodwill. 
There  was  no  amiability  in  his  demeanour  and  more  than  a 
hint  of  testiness  in  his  tone.  No  one  likes  to  climb  down  and 
Snowden  less  than  most.  The  impression  left  on  the  meeting 
was  that,  although  Snowden  had  been  conciliatory,  he  had 
not  been  so  from  conviction,  but  was  yielding  to  superior  force. 
He  still  held  his  opinion  with  that  fanatical  obstinacy  which 
was  one  of  his  more  salient  characteristics. 

When  he  finished  his  speech,  he  sat  down  at  the  end  of  the 
platform  on  MacDonald’s  left  and  began  to  smoke.  He  used 
a  long  amber  holder,  often  taking  it  from  his  lips  and  holding 
it  in  his  hand,  as  he  glowered  from  under  his  brows  at  the 
speakers  in  the  body  of  the  hall.  They  were  making  strong 
speeches.  He  regarded  them  with  his  stern  eyes  as  if  his 
interest  in  them  was  biological.  He  was  not  concerned  with 
their  arguments.  His  look  was  one  of  ill-concealed  cynicism. 
In  his  Commons  speech  he  had  said  what  he  believed.  If  he 
had  not  said  it  then,  he  could  not  say  ‘  I  told  you  so  ’  when 
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the  crash  came.  And  the  crash  was  coming.  His  advisers  in 
the  Treasury  had  told  him  that  it  was  inevitable. 

The  week  before,  I  had  seen  Snowden  delivering  his  economy 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I  know  that  he  meant 
every  word  of  it.  He  did  really  mean  to  cut  unemployment 
benefit.  No  one  who  heard  his  words,  noted  the  emphasis 
of  his  views,  and  watched  his  face,  could  have  any  doubt 
that  that  was  what  was  in  his  mind.  When  he  referred  in 
plaintive  tones  to  his  long  connection  with  the  Labour 
Movement  and  his  deep  desire  and  solicitude  to  improve  the 
lot  of  the  working  classes— the  purpose  he  claimed  of  his 
entering  politics — no  one  had  any  doubt  that  the  appeal  was 
meant  to  foreshadow  drastic  economies.  Snowden  did  not 
often  in  his  speeches  descend  to  sob-stuff,  and,  when  he  did 
it  was  with  determination  aforethought.  Snowden’s  velvet 
glove  concealed  very  effectively  the  iron  hand. 

He  had  obviously  given  way  because  he  judged  by  the 
clamour  that  the  time  was  not  opportune  to  fight.  His  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  a  warning  as  to  what  the 
Budget  was  to  be.  If  he  had  had  his  way,  the  Budget  would 
have  contained  the  cut  in  unemployment  benefit  that  he  had 
plainly  threatened.  This  meeting  altered  all  that,  and  the 
mildness  of  the  first  1931  Budget  was  the  measure  of  Snowden’s 
surrender.  All  he  did  was  to  change  his  strategy.  He  must 
bide  his  time.  His  time  came  six  months  later. 

MacDonald  also  addressed  the  meeting.  His  speech  was 
one  of  pessimism,  almost  of  despair.  He  sought  to  frighten 
the  Members  about  the  financial  situation. 

There  was  one  feature  of  this  meeting  that  was  of  great 
significance.  It  brought  Snowden  and  MacDonald  definitely 
together.  It  was  a  meeting  in  which  the  Prime  Minister  was 
in  complete  agreement  with  his  Chancellor.  It  showed  Mac¬ 
Donald  that  Snowden  had  accepted  a  policy  of  restriction, 
wage-cuts,  and  economy,  and  was,  therefore,  to  that  extent  in 
sympathy  with  MacDonald’s  laisser-faire  policy. 

The  alienation  of  MacDonald  from  the  Labour  Party  had 
been  going  on  for  some  time.  This  meeting  marked  the 
complete  estrangement  of  Snowden  ;  MacDonald’s  had  been 
to  a  certain  extent  expected  ;  Snowden’s  took  everybody  by 
surprise.  Snowden  had  been  later  in  starting,  but  he  moved 
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from  coolness  to  the  Labour  Party  to  hostility  with  greater 
speed.  Although  never  personally  reconciled  to  Snowden 
MacDonald  saw  how  invaluable  to  his  ends  the  Chancellor’s 
help  would  be.  From  this  moment,  MacDonald  kept  in  close 
touch  with  Snowden,  to  the  surprise  of  all  who  knew  of  their 
mutual  antipathies. 

It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that,  in  the  first  issue  of  the 
Observer  after  MacDonald  and  Snowden  had  become  definitely 
alienated  from  the  Labour  Party,  Mr.  Garvin  published  his 
invitation  to  MacDonald  to  get  rid  of  his  Party  altogether  and 
form  a  National  Government. 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-THREE 

LIBERAL  TROUBLES  AMD  MR.  BALDWIN’S 

The  Liberal  Party  in  1 93 1  was  also  having  its  troubles  This 
small  remnant  of  a  once  great  Party,  heritors  of  a  great 
tradition,  had  many  notable  people  in  its  ranks.  Perhaps  it 
was  because  it  was  an  army  of  generals  that  so  many  quarrels 
arose  among  its  Members.  During  the  first  six  months  of 
that  year,  this  political  atom  was  split  several  times  with 
awkward  and  irritating  results. 

To  a  minority  Government  like  the  Labour  Government 
relying  continually  on  the  support  of  the  Liberals,  this  tanta¬ 
lizing  divisibility  was  peculiarly  provoking.  The  position 
became  intolerable  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the  Liberal  Leader. 
He  had  to  keep  constantly  looking  over  his  shoulder  as  he 
walked  resolutely  towards  the  Government  Lobby,  lest  his 
fickle  followers  should  skedaddle  and  forsake  him.  On  several 
occasions,  when  the  fate  of  Bills  of  great  importance  was  being 
,  decided,  there  were  almost  as  many  Liberals  voting  against 
the  Government  as  with  it.  At  last  Mr.  Lloyd  George  decided 
to  bring  matters  to  a  ‘  show-down.’  He  called  a  meeting  of 
the  Parliamentary  Liberal  Party,  on  24  March  1931  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Its  purpose  was  to  endeavour  to  adjust 
differences  and  determine  definitely  what  should  be  the 
attitude  of  the  Party  towards  the  Government.  This  meeting, 
which,_  of  course,  was  held  in  secret,  lasted  six  hours,  and 
discussion  was  at  times  lively— even  acrimonious.  The  meeting 
failed  to  find  agreement,  and,  when  it  came  to  a  vote  for  or 
against  supporting  the  Government,  33  Members  were  for 
and  17  against. 

This  meeting  was  merely  preliminary  to  the  larger  and 
more  important  gathering  of  the  Liberal  Candidates’  Associa¬ 
tion,  when  Mr.  Lloyd  George  gave  a  quiet,  business-like 
narration  of  the  facts  of  the  political  situation.  He  made  a 
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very  important  and  persuasive  speech,  appealing  to  his  fellow- 
Liberals  for  a  policy  of  co-operation  with  the  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment  on  questions  on  which  they  were  mutually  agreed. 

This  co-operation/  he  assured  them,  '  is  not  inconsistent 
with  independence.  In  fact,  you  cannot  have  co-operation 
unless  you  are  independent.  If  a  Liberal  Government  is 
not  to  be  obtained  in  the  next  Parliament,  there  is  a  vast 
and  fertile  territory  common  to  all  men  of  progressive  minds 
which  they  could  agree  to  cultivate  together,  without 
abandoning  any  of  the  principles  and  ideals  that  they 
cherished.  The  occasion  is  of  supreme  importance  ;  unless 
common  action  between  two  Parties  in  the  Commons 
working  together  for  commons  ends  is  obtainable,  the 
democratic  system  for  which  Liberalism  has  fought  for  three 
centuries  is  utterly  doomed.’ 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  then  went  on  to  state  a  seven  point 
policy  on  which  co-operation  might  be  offered.  It  was  a 
policy  of  National  Development  and  Industrial  Re-equipment ; 
Economy  in  Public  Administration  ;  General  International 
Disarmament ;  Settlement  of  the  Indian  Problem  on  the  lines 
of  the  Round  Table  Conference  ;  Free  Trade  and  Rejection 
of  all  Tariff  Proposals ;  a  Representation  of  the  People  Bill ; 
Development  of  Agriculture,  Land  Settlement,  and  Taxation 
of  Land  Values. 

‘  It  would  not  be  fair  to  the  Labour  Party,’  declared  the 
Liberal  Leader,  ‘  to  offer  co-operation  on  the  assumption  that 
they  are  to  abandon  their  principles.  All  we  are  asking  from 
the  Labour  Party  is  that  they  should  do  the  job  and  not  shirk 
it.’  This  did  not  suit  Sir  John  Simon  or  those  who  depend 
for  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tory  votes.  Simon 
claimed  to  have  seventeen  of  a  Party,  including  Mr.  George 
Lambert,  Sir  Robert  Hutchison,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Brown,  who 
were  Liberals  in  little  more  than  name. 

‘  The  Prime  Minister,’  said  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  one 
occasion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ^  could  not  complain  that 
there  was  not  an  adequate  majority  to  get  measures  through 
Parliament  to  deal  with  unemployment,  because  the  Liberals 
had  turned  down  no  serious  proposals  and  would  not  do  so.’ 
The  meeting,  although  it  did  not  result  in  agreement,  was 
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a  personal  triumph  for  Lloyd  George.  At  the  climax  of  his 
great  speech,  he  won  ready  sympathy  when,  with  a  hint  of 
emotion  in  his  voice,  he  said  that  he  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  be  relieved  of  the  most  bewildering  and  thankless  task  ever 
entrusted  to  any  political  leader,  but,  until  he  was  relieved  of 
it,  he  proposed  to  place  such  power  and  gifts  and  experience 
and  strength  as  were  left  to  him  to  do  his  best  to  advance 
progressive  legislation  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

This  decision  of  the  Liberal  Party  to  support  the  Labour 
Government  had  rather  remarkable  results  for  MacDonald. 
In  fact  it  added  another  factor  to  the  situation.  Here  was  the 
Liberal  Party  pledged  to  support  the  Government  on  the 
most  vital  questions  of  the  day — unemployment,  industrial 
reconstruction,  and  agricultural  development. 

The  year  also  began  badly  for  the  Conservative  Party.  Just 
before  Parliament  assembled  for  the  first  session  of  1931,  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  wrote  to  Mr.  Baldwin  resigning  from  the 
Conservative  ‘  Shadow  Cabinet.’  This  was  the  climax  of  a 
political  duel  that  had  been  going  on  for  some  months.  It  was 
known  that  intense  feeling  existed  between  Mr.  Churchill  and 
his  leader  on  the  subject  of  India,  and  a  break  was  inevitable. 
In  his  letter  of  resignation,  Churchill  gives  as  his  reason  the 
fact  that  divergence  of  view  upon  Indian  policy  had  become 
public.  Baldwin  replied  in  courteous  terms,  regretting 
Churchill’s  decision,  but  welcoming  his  offer  to  co-operate  with 
him  ‘  in  doing  our  utmost  to  turn  out  the  present  Government.’ 
Although  both  correspondents  wrote  thus  in  friendly  cordiality, 
these  amiable  sentiments  were  notably  absent  when  the  two 
met  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  India  Debate.  There 
the  bitterness  and  hostility  were  evident  to  the  whole  House 
when  Baldwin  vehemently  repudiated  his  ex-Chancellor.  What 
rendered  the  scene  the  more  amusing  was  the  uncomfortable 
and  inconvenient  proximity,  on  the  Front  Opposition  Bench, 
of  these  two  participants  in  the  rhetorical  contest. 

When  Lord  Beaverbrook  proposed  to  run  Empire  Free 
Trade  candidates  at  the  election,  Baldwin  said  : 

‘  The  Lloyd  George  candidates  at  the  last  General  Election 
smelt ;  these  will  stink  !  The  challenge  had  been  issued 
to  us.  We  are  told  that  the  gloves  are  off.  If  they  are  we 
shall  see  who  has  dirty  hands.’ 
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The  Islington  by-election  brought  the  troubles  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  Party  to  a  head.  In  this  election  a  whole  fleet  of 
boats  was  burnt.  On  one  side  was  Lord  Beaverbrook,  the 
zealous  Press-political,  with  his  rebel  Empire  Crusaders,’  and 
on  the  other,  strongly  and  irreconcilably  opposed,  stood  the 
main  body  of  the  Tory  Party.  The  personal  vendetta  against 
Mr.  Baldwin  was  carried  on  during  this  election  with  a 
peculiar  virulence.  Tories  boasting  a  faith  of  traditional 
Conservatism  vehemently  abused  Tories  who  claimed  a  creed 
of  as  unimpeachable  lineage.  To  liven  up  this  British  version 
of  tlie  Kilkenny  cats.  Lord  Hailsham  entered  brandishing,  as 
only  he  can  wield,  the  weapon  of  scurrilous  abuse.  With  a 
characteristic  touch,  he  described  Lord  Beaverbrook  as  ‘  a  man- 
eating  tiger  ’  and  as  ‘  a  mad  dog  which  would  have  to  be  shot 
if  it  couldn’t  be  muzzled.’  The  results  of  the  by-election  in 
East  Islington  and  in  Fareham  caused  great  grumbling  in 
the  Party  and  the  dismissal  of  several  high  officials  was  the 
consequence.  The  discontent  in  the  Conservative  ranks, 
however,  continued  and  reached  a  climax  when  a  meeting  of 
Conservatives  was  held  in  the  Caxton  Hall  on  30  October 
1930,  at  which  Colonel  Gretton,  truest  and  bluest  of  Tories, 
moved  a  resolution  calling  for  a  change  of  leadership.  The 
resolution  was  defeated,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  agreement  on  an  alternative  leader  in  sight.  This 
was  followed  by  the  defeat  of  the  Baldwinite  candidate  in  a 
hectic  fight  in  South  Paddington,  where  Lord  Beaverbrook’s 
candidate.  Admiral  Taylor,  was  successful. 

The  attack  of  Mr.  Garvin  on  Baldwin  came  a  few  weeks 
later.  The  Editor  of  the  Observer  said  : 

‘  When  flushed  with  success  he  becomes  subject  to  what 
can  only  be  called  infatuation  unlimited.  He  regards  the 
Conservative  Party  as  his  private  property.  .  .  .  On  these 
lines  he,  as  even  the  next  few  weeks  may  show,  will  make 
Unionist  dissensions  more  embittered  than  ever.’ 

On  9  March  Mr.  Baldwin  dropped  a  bombshell  into  the 
political  arena  by  announcing  that  the  Conservative  Party 
would  not  be  represented  at  the  further  discussions  of  the 
Round  Table  Conference.  By  this  sudden  and  sensational 
action,  Mr.  Baldwin  threw  the  whole  Indian  Qpestion  back 
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into  the  realm  of  Party  politics.  It  was  a  complete  surrender 
not  only  to  Mr.  Churchill,  but  to  the  Indian  Committee  of  the 
Conservative  Party.  It  was  a  negation  of  the  pledge  given  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  an  absolute  volte  face  from  the 
speech  given  at  Newton  Abbot  the  previous  week. 

This  remarkable  change  of  policy  happened  to  be  made 
while  a  sensational  by-election  was  being  fought  in  St.  George’s 
Westminster.  Although  the  questions  involved  were  different* 
the  real  issue  was  the  same,  whether  the  fighting  took  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  Press,  or  on  the  hustings 
It  was  the  question  of  the  leadership  of  the  Conservative  Party. 
A  strong  section— how  strong  is  seen  by  its  power  to  force  a 
strategic  retreat— was  convinced  that  Mr.  Baldwin  was  not 
fit  to  lead  the  Party,  because  of  his  policy  on  India.  Another 
section  was  equally  determined  on  his  suppression,  because 
of  his  antagonism  to  Lord  Beaverbrook’s  Empire  policy. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that,  right  in  the  heart  of  London,  in 
the  most  fashionable  district  of  the  West  End,  two  Tories  were 
again  denouncing  each  other  in  a  campaign  characterized  by 
spiteful  personalities  and  malicious  invective.  Mr.  Duff  Cooper, 
a  brilliant  young  Tory,  now  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  was 
the  official  candidate.  Sir  Ernest  Better,  his  opponent,  had 
the  backing  of  Lord  Rothermere  and  Lord  Beaverbrook,  and 
roundly  denied  the  accusation  that  he  was  a  marionette  or 
puppet  of  the  Press  Lords  or  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  personal 
vendetta  against  Mr.  Baldwin.  Despite  the  success  of  Mr. 
Baldwin  s  candidate,  the  attacks  on  the  Conservative  Leader 
continued.  There  was  a  vigorous  and  embittered  campaign 
of  detraction.  ^  With  the  slogan  ‘  Baldwin-Must-Go,’  the  rebel 
Crusaders  rallied  to  the  attack.  About  this  time  a  very  strong 
letter  appeared  in  The  Times  by  Sir  Martin  Conway,  attacking 
Baldwins  leadership.  It  is  remarkable  not  only  for  the 
reputation  of  the  writer,  but  for  the  reason  he  gives  for  his 
attack.  He  said  :  ‘  He  had  led  them  into  the  wilderness,’ 
and  that  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Conservative  administration 
was  Socialistic.’ 

It  was  not,  however,  on  the  issue  of  Empire  Free  Trade 
that  the  revolt  in  the  Conservative  Party  came  to  a  head.  It 
was  on  Iiidian  Policy,  a  question  which  the  Conservative  Party, 
with  Its.  imperialist  outlook,  regarded  as  its  peculiar  sphere. 
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The  insurgent  Churchill  had  been  for  months  attacking 
Baldwin’s  policy  with  regard  to  India.  There  had  been  several 
deplorable  scenes  in  the  House  of  Commons.  At  last  the 
majestic  mastiff  turned  on  the  terrier  that  nipped  his  heels. 
In  a  scene  of  great  excitement,  in  a  speech  which  took  the 
House  by  storm  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  his  life,  Baldwin 
went  for  his  tormentor.  In  a  voice  shaking  with  emotion, 
but  with  tremendous  force  and  gravity,  he  hurled  his  challenge 
at  the  rebels  who  sat  humiliated  and  uneasy  behind  him. 
And  there  was  no  gift  in  the  gauntlet. 

I  shall,  he  said,  as  long  as  I  remain  here,  carry  out 
the  policy  which  I  explained  at  Newton  Abbott  in  no 
niggardly  sphit,  but  with  every  desire  to  overcome  the 
stupendous  difficulties  which  face  us.  But  if  there  are  those 
in  our  Party  who  would  approach  this  subject  in  a  niggardly 
spirit,  who  would  have  forced  out  of  their  reluctant  hands 
one  concession  after  another,  if  they  be  in  a  majority,  in 
God’s  name  let  them  choose  a  man  to  lead  them.’ 

The  words  came  as  a  thunder-clap.  Members  on  all  sides. 
Labour  and  Tory  alike,  sat  stunned  by  their  overwhelming 
authority. 

These  troubles  of  the  Conservative  Party  continued  for 
the  first  three  months  of  1931  ;  then  suddenly,  mysteriously, 
but  definitely,  they  came  to  an  end.  The  top-masts  of  the 
ship,  National  Government,  hull-down  on  the  horizon,  began 
to  be  visible,  and,  in  the  joy  of  a  happy  deliverance,  the 
passengers  forgot  to  denounce  the  folly  of  the  navigators. 
Lord  Beaverbrook  continued  mutinous,  but  he  was  not  going 
to  get  the  chance  to  sign  on  ;  he  could  thus  be  ignored  with 
safety. 
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MR.  GARVIN  AND  THE  ‘NATIONAL'  GOVERNMENT 

As  seven  cities  claimed  the  honour  of  being  the  birth-place  of 
Homer,  so  there  are  seven  claimants  for  the  honour  of 
being  the  originator  of  the  ‘  National  ’  Government,  but  the  real 
and  only  begetter  was  Mr.  J.  L.  Garvin.  It  was  eight  months 
after  its  conception  by  the  Editor  of  the  Observer  that  the 
illegitimate  abortion  made  its  appearance. 

Mr.  Garvin  is  a  well-informed  and  popular  publicist,  a 
brilliant,  erudite  essayist.  During  his  editorship  of  the 
Observer,  he  has  raised  that  fashionable  journal  to  a  position 
of  unique  authority  and  distinction.  Every  Sunday,  ex 
cathedra,  he  addresses  the  universe  on  the  topics  of  the  hour. 
His  versatihty  is  marvellous  and  his  scholarship  profound.  In 
words  of  ‘  learned  length  and  thundering  sound,’  he  preaches, 
Sunday  by  Sunday,  the  effete  misoneism  and  calvinistic 
imperialism  of  Victorian  politicians.  An  incorrigible  trans- 
cendentalist,  he  glorifies  the  shibboleths  of  his  Party  until  he 
sees  them  as  the  very  oracles  of  God.  He  views  domestic 
poHtics  as  with  an  astronomical  telescope,  which  so  magnifies 
everything  that  he  sometimes  mistakes  a  louse  on  the  lens  for 
a  mammoth  in  the  moon.  His  weekly  serial  is  written  in 
rounded  periods  of  Attic  prose,  but  often  it  has  a  Swiftian 
sententiousness  and  sometimes  a  Johnsonian  verbosity. 

On  25  January  1931  there  appeared  in  the  Observer  an 
article  by  Mr.  Garvin  which  created  a  sensation  and  was, 
indeed,  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  political  lampooning.  It 
was  written  in  the  flaming  heat  of  angry  exasperation  and 
shows  a  skill  in  the  art  of  vituperation  of  which  he  is  so 
conspicuous  a  master,  but  there  is  a  rolHcking  Irish  extrava¬ 
gance  about  his  abuse  that  makes  it  more  humorous  than 
harmful.  The  caption  describes  the  political  situation  as  a 
Medley  of  Muddle.  Then,  waving  his  rhetorical  shillelagh, 
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spiky  with  abusive  epithets,  Mr.  Garvin  hits  every  head  in 
sight.  Labour,  Liberal,  or  Conservative  alike  come  under  his 
belabouring  cudgel. 

He  begins  by  describing  the  Labour  Ministers  as  ‘  loathing 
their  lives  and  dreading  still  to  die,’  and  compares  them  to 

‘the  miserable  soliloquist  in  Byron’s  Manfred,  who  sold 
himself  to  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  They  are  like  Micawber, 
too,  in  their  hope  that  something  to  their  advantage  will  turn 
up.  For  this  chance,  they  are  prepared  apparently  to  turn 
the  other  cheek  repeatedly  with  an  edifying  agility,  hitherto 
thought  beyond  the  powers  of  Christian  meekness  in  politics.’ 

Then  he  catches  sight  of  a  Liberal  Roundhead ;  down 
comes  the  blackthorn. 

‘  The  Liberals,’  he  cries,  ‘  are  in  an  execrable  quandary  ; 
no  matter  how  much  they  attack  the  Government  on 
detail,  their  last  desire  is  a  dissolution.  They  are  the  balance- 
holders  in  this  Parliament.  They  can  do  nothing  but  hold  a 
candle  to  the  devil.  In  the  House,  they  support  the  Govern¬ 
ment  by  threatening  to  prop  up  its  back  with  a  fixed 
bayonet.’ 

He  refers  to  the  situation  in  which  the  Labour  Government 
has  to  have  the  support  of  another  Party  to  pass  its  Bills  as  a 
pantomime  of  Parliamentary  humbug.  ‘  But  the  most  ludi¬ 
crous  factor  in  the  whole  situation,’  he  says,  ‘  is  the  fact  that 
the  Liberals  support  the  Government  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  execrate  it  in  the  constituencies.’ 

This  is  a  strange  complaint  to  come  from  the  official 
biographer  of  Joseph  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Garvin  must  have 
known  well,  from  his  reading  of  the  period,  that,  in  the  spacious 
days  of  Chamberlain  and  Gladstone,  minority  Governments 
were  much  more  common  than  they  are  to-day.  Surely 
there  is  no  inconsistency  here.  The  Liberals  merely  vote  for 
the  Liberal  measures  in  the  House  which  they  advocate  in  the 
constituencies.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  vote  not  on 
principle  but  for  reasons  of  tactics  or  strategy. 

Then  he  takes  a  wider  view. 

‘  While  the  country  never  was  in  direr  need  of  a  strong 
Government,  it  never  had  a  weaker  by  comparison  with 
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public  needs  in  the  gravest  economic  crisis  through  which 
modern  Britain  has  ever  passed.  There  is  no  longer  any 
certainty  that  another  General  Election,  even  if  it  could  be 
brought  about,  would  mean  a  change  for  the  better.’ 

There  is  a  naivete  about  this  that  attracts,  like  the  uncon¬ 
scious  ingenuousness  of  a  child.  What  Mr.  Garvin  laments  is 
that  what  he  calls  the  topsy-turvydom  at  Westminster  is  a 
true  replica  of  the  ‘medley  of  muddle’  in  the  country. 
Paralysis  in  Parliament  is  a  true  reflection  of  the  nation’s 
diversity  of  opinion.  People  will  not  swallow  Conservatism 
try  Mr.  Garvin,  the  skilful  chef,  never  so  hard  to  garnish  the 
dish.  Another  election  would  not  improve  matters.  The  only 
strong  Government  in  Mr.  Garvin’s  eyes  is  a  Tory  Govern¬ 
ment.  He  does  not  see  any  prospect  of  getting  that,  and  he  is 
dreadfully  annoyed. 

‘  This  topsy-turvydom  at  Westminster,’  he  continues, 
‘  discredits  Parliamentary  institutions  themselves.  In  that 
sense,  it  injures  the  common  interest,  irrespective  of  Party. 
It  exasperates  the  feeling  and  baffles  the  comprehension  of 
the  ordinary  citizen  in  every  Party.’ 

The  real  reason  for  Mr.  Garvin’s  exasperation  can  be  traced 
to  the  result  of  the  General  Election  of  1929,  which  was  a  great 
blow  to  the  Conservative  Party.  In  1924  it  had  been  swept 
into  power  on  a  wave  of  panic  stirred  up  by  the  notorious  Red 
Letter.  For  nearly  five  years  it  used  a  monster  majority  of 
more  than  two  hundred  over  all  other  Parties  to  pass,  in  spite 
of  strenuous  opposition  of  Liberals  and  Labour,  what  was 
purely  class  legislation.  Several  of  their  measures,  such  as  the 
Trades  Disputes  Bill,  were  denounced  by  Conservatives  them¬ 
selves  as  partisan  and  reactionary,  but  all  effective  criticism  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  sheer  force  of  numbers  in  the  division 
lobbies. 

Neither  the  Liberal  nor  the  Labour  Party  could  initiate 
any  legislation  during  those  years,  and  every  single  item  of 
legislation  proposed  by  the  Conservative  Government  in  the 
Comrnons  was  received  in  the  Lords  not  only  with  approval 
bm  with  as  much  enthusiastic  acclamation  as  is  possible  in  that 
sober  and  dignified  assembly. 
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Mr.  Garvin  speaks  truth.  A  minority  Government  infuri¬ 
ates  everyone,  but  surely  the  reason  for  this  does  not  ‘  baffle 
the  comprehension  of  every  citizen  irrespective  of  Party.’ 

Every  citizen  is  bound  to  be  discontented  with  a  minority 
Government.  The  man  who  supported  Labour  at  the  polls 
is  exasperated  because  the  Government  cannot  get  him  the 
Socialist  legislation  for  which  he  voted.  The  Conservative 
voter  is  exasperated  because  he  knows  that  a  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment  will  not  give  him  tariffs,  income-tax  relief,  super-tax 
relief,  and  other  items  of  Tory  policy  for  which  he  voted.  The 
Liberal  is  exasperated  because,  under  the  working  of  the 
present  electoral  system,  the  five  million  people  who  voted  for 
Liberal  candidates  at  the  General  Election  only  got  a  mere 
handful  of  representatives  into  the  House  of  Commons.  He, 
too,  cannot  get  the  items  of  the  Liberal  programme  he  would 
like. 

It  must  annoy  Mr.  Garvin  to  know  that  all  men  do  not  vote 
as  he  would  wish  them  to  do,  but  then  in  a  democracy  that 
must  always  happen,  however  obnoxious  it  may  be  to  him.  He 
cannot  understand  how  anyone  should  wish  to  vote  other  than 
Conservative.  When  a  people,  exercising  their  free  choice, 
turn  out  a  Conservative  Government,  which  had  a  two 
hundred  majority,  Mr.  Garvin,  as  a  zealous  Conservative, 
must  naturally  be  angry,  but  the  alternatives  are  the  abolition 
of  popular  franchise  or  Nazi  Elections. 

What  Mr.  Garvin  called  ‘  a  medley  of  muddle,’  ‘  mutual 
paralysis,’  etc.,  was  merely  the  everyday  practice  of  Govern¬ 
ment  during  a  period  when,  in  a  constitutional  democracy,  no 
Party  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  a  majority  over  the  others. 

The  Party  system  is  all  right  if  the  Conservative  Party  is  in 
office.  There  was  not  a  whimper  from  Mr.  Garvin  during  the 
five  years  that  the  Conservatives  were  in  power  from  1924  to 
1929.  It  is  only  when  a  Tory  majority  of  two  hundred  is  wiped 
out  that  Mr.  Garvin  uses  his  rhetoric  in  execration  of  the  Party 
system.  The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Garvin  is  a  bad  loser.  When  he 
loses  the  game,  lie  demands  a  change  of  the  rules.  In  this 
connection  he  describes  Mr.  Baldwin’s  disruptive  feud  with 
Lord  Beaverbrook  as  ‘  against  every  dictate  of  common  sense.’ 

A  careful  study  of  the  political  situation  leads  Mr.  Garvin 
to  one  conclusion.  He  realizes  that  a  General  Election  on 
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Party  lines  cannot  give  him  the  Conservative  Government  he 
needs.  He  must  try  another  method  ;  there  is  only  one  other 
way— Coalition.  Disraeli’s  fly-blown  phylactery,  '  England 
does  not  like  Coalitions/  was  a  sententious  product  of  that 
subtle  politician’s  cynicism  and  was  uttered  at  a  time  when  a 
Coalition  of  Peelites  and  Liberals  had  thrown  him  out  of  ofSce. 
Then,  of  course,  Disraeli  always  believed  that,  in  offlce  or  out, 
he  could  speak  for  England. 

There  had  been  more  or  less  vague  references  to  a  sort  of 
Coalition  before.  Mr.  Garvin  refers  to  his  proposal  of  one 
away  back  in  1910. 

‘  Amidst  the  political  tumults  after  King  Edward’s  death, 
the  project  of  a  National  Government  was  earnestly  dis¬ 
cussed  behind  the  scenes.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  to  his  honour, 
was  in  favour  of  it  no  less  than  Mr.  Churchill,  and  Lord 
Birkenhead.  In  the  Press,  at  the  same  time,  this  journal, 
seeing  the  steady  approach  of  catastrophe  in  Europe,  was 
the  strongest  advocate  of  the  project.  Could  it  have  been 
realized  then,  the  Great  War  itself  might  have  been  pre¬ 
vented,  and  all  the  disasters  for  which  we  are  paying  to-day. 
Most  statesmen  of  all  Parties  were  too  incredulous  and  blind. 
They  went  on  with  their  common  cries  and  scuffles — ^until 
the  War  came  on  them  like  a  thunderbolt  at  last  and  forced 
them  to  National  Government  too  late  for  its  best  purposes.’ 

This  reference  is  interesting,  for  it  is  known  that  MacDonald, 
in  1910,  was  prepared  to  enter  a  National  Government  as 
a  representative  of  the  Labour  Party,  and  to  have  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet.  Arthur  Henderson  was  to  have  an  Under-Secretary¬ 
ship.  MacDonald  had  no  authority  from  the  Labour  Party 
to  enter  into  such  arrangement.  The  suggestion  was,  of 
course,  preposterous.  Henderson  would  not  countenance  it 
for  a  moment,  and  so  the  intrigue  faded  out. 

Then  the  germ  of  the  idea  appeared  again  in  the  strange 
‘  Council  of  State  ’  speech  in  June  1929.  This  was  the  first 
speech  of  MacDonald’s  second  term  as  Premier,  and  in  it 
blandly  invited  the  other  two  Parties  to  join  him  in  some 
vague  kind  of  coalition.  Although  the  proposal  became  the 
joke  of  the  session,  it  led  to  angry  protests  at  the  Party  meeting, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  had  it  been  made  in  other  circum- 
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stances  it  would  have  had  serious  consequences  as  far  as 
MacDonald  was  concerned.  As  it  was,  the  speech  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  disaffection  towards  MacDonald  that 
grew  as  months  passed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  view  of  subsequent  events,  that 
the  suggestion  had  the  opposite  effect  on  Sir  Herbert  Samuel. 
He  welcomed  it  with  loud  hosannas,  as  did  also  Mr.  Geoffrey 
Shakespeare,  a  young  Liberal  who  had  formerly  been  on  the 
staff  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Both  these  Liberals  were  after¬ 
wards  rewarded  for  their  concurrence  with  posts  in  the 
National  Government. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill  in  July  1929  gave  a  hint  of  a  policy 
that  might  be  pursued  by  the  Conservative  Party.  While  he 
dismissed  the  Prime  Minister’s  Council  of  State  proposal  with 
a  sneer  of  contempt,  he  saw  benefits  to  both  sides  in  a  friendly 
Liberal-Conservative  rapprochement. 

‘  There  are,’  he  said,  ‘  gulfs  between  us  in  this  Parlia¬ 
ment.  It  is  no  use  supposing  that  we  can  simply  meet 
together  as  a  Council  of  State.  I  hope  and  believe  that  the 
floor  will  prove  to  be  broader  than  the  gangway,  but  the 
gulf  between  the  Socialist  Party  and  the  rest  of  the  country 
is,  in  any  case,  impassable.  There  never  has  been  such  a 
gulf  in  my  experience  between  a  Government  and  an 
Opposition.’ 

This,  expressed  in  the  characteristic  idiom  of  Mr.  Churchill, 
is  a  discriminating  appreciation  of  the  Parliamentary  situation. 
The  wide  floor  stretches  between  Conservative  and  Labour, 
but  only  the  narrow  gangway  separates  Conservative  from 
Liberal.  It  was,  therefore,  to  coalition  with  the  Liberals  that 
the  Conservatives  must  look  if  the  obnoxious  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment  was  to  be  destroyed.  What,  then,  prevented  that  coali¬ 
tion  and  the  attainment  of  this  object  ?  Mr.  Garvin  had  no 
doubts  about  that.  It  was  the  attitude  of  hostility  to  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  and  the  Liberals,  taken  up  by  Mr.  Baldwin  and 
the  Conservative  Party. 

‘  Mr.  Baldwin’s  friends,’  said  Mr.  Garvin,  ‘  have  gone 
out  of  their  way  during  the  last  few  months  to  load  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  with  odium  and  to  treat  him  with  petty  indignities. 
Now,  nothing  can  change  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
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place  amongst  historic  English  statesmen  is  as  secure  a 
Chatham’s,  whose  disappointing  fortunes  in  peace  are 
repeated  so  far  by  his  own.  The  meaner  sort  of  Conservative 
partisanship  at  his  expense,  though  encouraged  by  li|r 
Baldwin’s  own  attitude,  is  repulsive  to  every  citizen  with  a 
spark  of  patriotic  gratitude  and  honourable  memory.  Not 
only  that.  ^  This  sort  of  petty  rancour  is  the  most  short¬ 
sighted  policy  in  their  own  interests  that  official  Conservatives 
could  have  pursued  ;  and  they  will  have  to  pay  more  for  it 
than  they  suppose.  That  Conservatives  should  abuse  Liberals 
m  one  breath  and  then  summon  them  in  the  next  to  work 
without  wages  for  Conservative  interests,  and  even  to  arranee 
their  funeral  in  order  to  bring  Mr.  Baldwin  back  to  power 
—this  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  exhibitions  of  sheer 
partisan  egotism  that  English  politics  have  ever  seen.  It 
would  be  incredible  on  the  comic  stage. 

‘The  only  way  on  earth,’  added  Mr.  Garvin,  ‘to  turn 
out  the  Cabinet  and  establish  instead  a  strong  National 
Government,  supported  by  a  decisive  majority  of  the  people, 
IS  for  Official  Conservatism  to  make  a  solid  compromise  with 
Liberalism  on  the  basis  of  a  definite  programme  for  a  hmited 
time.’ 

1931  a  coalition  between  Conservative  and 
Liberal  for  the  overthrow  of  Labour  was  Mr.  Garvin’s  way 

out  of  ‘  the  gravest  economic  crisis  through  which  modern 
Britain  ever  passed.’ 

Since  the  election  of  1929  the  Tory  Opposition  had  been 
carrying  out  a  policy  of  disparagement  of  the  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment.  _  men,  however,  the  House  resumed  after  the  Christmas 
recess  in  January  1931,  there  was  a  great  change  in  the  tactics 
o  e  onservative  Opposition.  It  was  no  longer  the  censorious 
remonstrance  or  sneering  criticism.  On  the  first  day,  a  tre¬ 
mendous  attack  was  made  on  the  Labour  Government.  The 
onslaught  was  so  violent,  so  incessant  and  so  ruthless  that 
declared  that  the  Opposition  were  convinced  that 
ey  cou  not  fail  and  that  they  would  be  able  to  turn  the 
oyernment  out  not  later  than  February.  For  weeks  the  House 
ot  Commons  was  the  scene  of  tremendous  battles.  All  in 
•vain,  owever.  It  was  plain  that  the  Government  could  not 
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be  defeated  without  Liberal  co-operation.  In  Mr.  Garvin’s 
considered  opinion,  Mr.  Baldwin’s  tactless  and  foolish  attitude 
towards  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  weakened  any  hope  of  Liberal 
help  in  turning  out  the  Government.  When,  to  crovm  all, 
the  Liberals  came  to  an  informal  working  understanding  with 
the  Government  and  the  Liberal  leader  warmly  supported  the 
Government  with  regard  to  Unemployment  and  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  hope  of  destroying  the  Government  by  a  Liberal- 
Conservative  combination  was  absolutely  lost.  The  chance 
had  gone  and  the  hope  of  a  general  election  gone  too.  Mr. 
Garvin,  looking  to  the  future  in  black  despair  as  he  keened 
his  dismal  coronach,  wrote  ;  ‘  If  the  Labour  Government  is 
allowed  to  go  on  for  another  two  years,  they  will  do  more 
injury  to  the  common  interest  than  can  ever  be  repaired.’ 

A  coalition  of  Liberal  and  Labour  offered  no  remedy. 

‘  Labour  and  Liberalism  togedier  on  present  lines  are  bound 
to  fail  in  dealing  with  the  national  problem.  Mr.  Snowden 
confessed,  if  we  understand  him,  that,  owing  to  his  huge 
deficit,  his  next  Budget  will  make  the  situation  worse.’  In 
that  sentence  is  revealed  the  real  reason  why  Mr.  Garvin 
wished  to  remove  the  Labour  Government.  He  feared  the 
taxation  that  a  Labour  Chancellor  would  impose. 

The  world  was  suffering  from  an  economic  blizzard,  and 
the  financial  stability  of  every  country  was  threatened.  Great 
Britain  could  not  escape.  Indeed,  the  depression  had  already 
come  and  would  get  worse.  As  the  gale  increased,  it  would 
claim  more  victims.  More  and  more  people  would  be  thrown 
out  of  work.  That  in  turn  meant  a  greater  drain  on  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Fund,  already  bankrupt.  To  meet 
this  increased  charge,  there  must  be  increased  revenue,  and 
that  meant  more  taxation.  A  Labour  Chancellor  would  not 
hesitate  to  make  the  rich  help  the  poor.  Indeed,  he  might 
even  go  so  far  as  to  reduce  the  interest  on  War  Debt,  put  a  tax 
on  investment  or  attempt  some  other  fancy  artifice  of  Socialist 
finance.  Who  was  to  pay  for  the  Depression  ?  Mr.  Garvin  was 
determined  that  it  should  not  be  the  income-tax  payer  or  the 
rentier.  When  Mr.  Garvin  referred  to  the  ‘  common  interest,’ 
he  meant  the  interest  common  to  those  two.  If,  therefore, 
vexatious  taxation  was  to  be  avoided,  the  Labour  Government 
must  be  destroyed.  So,  right  through  these  articles  came  the 
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murmur  of  the  Catonian  chorus  :  Delundum  esf  Labor  Thi 
was  the  issue  and  never  at  any  time,  six  months  before 
crisis  or  later,  was  there  any  other. 

In  February  1931  Mr.  Garvin  declared  that  the  Govern 
ment  should  be  overthrown  because  it  would  not  adopt  a 
pnservative  policy,  and  in  August  1931,  for  that  reason  the 
Labour  Government  was  broken.  To  prove  that  the  nolirv 
proposed  by  Mr.  Garvin  for  the  National  Government  was  a 
Conservative  policy,  the  points  have  but  to  be  set  down 
They  were  four.  First,  Reduction  of  Wages ;  second  Drastic 
cuttmg  of  the  Dole  ;  third.  Reduction  of  Taxation  fourth 
Tariffs.  This  was  essentially  a  Conservative  policy. 

This  policy  would  definitely  worsen  the  economic  position 
of  the  working  classes.  Every  section  would  be  struck.  The 
man  in  employment  is  hit  if  his  wages  are  reduced  The  un 
employed  man  is  affected  if  the  dole  is  cut.  Finally,  Mac¬ 
Donald  had  on  many  platforms  declared  that  the  surest  way 
to  reduce  the  standard  of  life  of  the  working  elasses  was  by 

imposing  a  Tariff.  Here  Liberal  and  Labour  were  absolutely 
at  one.  ^ 

What  becomes  of  Garvin’s  vision  of  ‘  a  determined  maiority 
of  an  awakened  people  ’  ?  Can  it  be  that  Mr.  Garvin  sees 
a  great  people  awakened  to  the  fact  that  they  are  getting  too 
high  wages  and  too  bountiful  insurance  benefit  ?  Can  he 
visualize  the  employed  man  demanding  that  his  wages  be 
dole  unemployed  man  handing  back  part  of  the 

On  the  ^ee  questions  of  Unemployment  Benefit,  Low 
Wages,  and  Tariffs,  MacDonald  had  made  a  definite  pro- 
when,  in  a  broadcast  speech  from  Newcastle  on 
28  May  1929  he  outlined  his  policy  for  the  General  Election. 

We  do  not,  he  said,  ‘believe  that  a  nation  can  flourish 
on  the  poverty  of  its  masses.  Empty  pockets  are  not  only 
poverty,  ut  breed  poverty.  >  Our  own  backs  and  stomachs 
are  still  foe  most  neglected,  and  yet  foe  most  profitable  of  aU 
our  inarkets.  Those  who  believe  that  Safeguarding  and 
Frotection  IS  any  aid  to  foe  development  of  that  market  had 
better  study  protected  countries,  where  wages  are  low,  un- 

poverty  even  worse  than  it  is  here. 

,  rst  of  all ;  but  if  no  work,  maintenance.’ 
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Mr.  Garvin  knew  that  there  was  no  appeal  stronger  than 
a  national  appeal,  and  that  the  name  ‘  National  ’  roused  all 
the  sentiments  of  patriotism.  The  assumption  in  calling  this 
Right  Bloc  a  National  Government  was  a  blatant  impertinence. 
In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  recall  that  MacDonald  had 
vehemently  denounced  the  claim  that  patriotism  is  only  to 
be  found  in  the  Conservative  Party.  He  often  protested 
against  their  impudence  in  using  the  Union  Jack  as  if  it  were 
a  Party  symbol. 

A  month  passes.  On  22  February  Mr.  Garvin  appears 
again,  not  as  a  Sophist  to  the  Lyceum  to  warn  the  people  of 
their  impending  doom,  but  as  an  evangelist  in  the  public 
forum  to  preach  a  new  gospel  of  revolution.  For  a  Conserva¬ 
tive  to  propose  a  revolutionary  change  in  the  form  of  our 
political  system  demands  some  justification.  If  a  desperate 
remedy  is  to  be  applied,  the  sickness  must  be  desperate  too. 
Mr.  Garvin  sets  out  to  prove  this.  ‘  The  country  is  passing 
through  the  gravest  economic  and  social  crisis  through  which 
the  nation  has  ever  passed  since  the  industrial  age  began.’ 
If  the  Party  system  and  the  impotent  fatuity  of  all  three 
factions  are  allowed  to  go  on  for  another  two  years  ‘  with  their 
conventional  game  of  mutual  paralysis,  they  will  do  more 
injury  to  the  common  interest  than  can  ever  be  repaired. 
They  will  wreak  as  much  damage  on  our  Imperial,  industrial, 
financial,  and  social  foundations  as  defeat  in  the  War  could 
have  inflicted.  They  are  doing  what  the  Germans  failed  to 
do.  ^  We  won  the  War  by  unity ;  the  three-Party  muddle  is 
turning  victory  into  disaster.’  What  aggravates  Mr.  Garvin 
is  that  this  absence  of  unity,  this  split  into  three  factions, 
only  exists  in  Parliament.  The  people  themselves,  he  would 
make  out,  are  undivided. 

‘  The  paradox,’  he  declared,  ‘  is  unexampled  in  history. 
On  one  hand,  a  great  people  only  requiring  powerful  leader¬ 
ship  to  be  as  great  again  as  ever  it  was  and  possessing  full 
means  to  restore  and  enhance  its  fortunes.  On  the  other 
hand,  three  Parties,  none  of  them  representing  a  majority  of 
the  electorate,  whose  rival  manoeuvres  tend  to  the  same  end 
of  weakening  the  national  foundations  for  ever  and  reducing 
the  British  Empire  to  the  shadow  of  a  name.’ 
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The  picture  that  Mr.  Garvin  wishes  to  set  up  in  this  pre¬ 
tentious  paragraph  is  of  a  united  people  on  one  side,  inspired 
by  a  common  interest  and  waiting,  waiting,  waiting  for  a 
leader.  This  is  a  mischievous  misrepresentation.  There  is 
not  now,  nor  has  there  ever  been,  a  nation  united  on  political 
and  economic  questions.  If  this  absurd  picture  of  a  waiting 
nation  were  true,  there  would  be  some  justification  for  Mr. 
Garvin’s  characteristic  captions  :  ‘  A  Plague  on  your  Parties  ’ 
‘  A  Plea  for  a  National  Government  ‘  Party  is  not  enough.’  These 
screaming  slogans  are  in  the  true  Garvin  tradition— a  tradition 
that  derives  from  his  great  countryman.  Swift.  The  creator 
of  Gulliver,  however,  sent  his  observer  into  the  Never-Never 
Lands  far  across  the  sea  ;  Mr.  Garvin  finds  types  for  his 
fantastic  imagery  at  home  in  England.  By  this  pompous 
flapdoodle  he  wishes  to  conceal  the  awkward  fact  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  but  a  replica  of  the  country.  At  the  General  Election 
of  1929  the  divisions  were:  Conservatives,  8,664,243; 
Labour,  8,362,594 ;  Liberal,  5,300,947  ;  Communist  and 
other  Parties,  3IL333-  It  is,  therefore,  not  one  great  people 
being  hindered  by  a  remnant.  These  figures  show  that 
there  were  more  than  fourteen  million  people  not  waiting 
for  any  leadership  that  he  might  suggest.  While  the  enemy 
was  at  the  gate  in  the  Great  War,  politicians  agreed  to  unite 
on  the  single  question  of  repelling  him.  There  was  unity 
on  that  and  that  alone.  On  domestic  questions,  on  questions 
of  internal  policy,  there  was  as  much  difference  as  ever.  Did 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  cease  to  be  a  Liberal  as  Prime  Minister  of 
a  Coalition  or  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson  give  up  his  Socialism 
when  he  entered  the  Cabinet  ?  The  analogy  with  the  War 
which  Mr.  Garvin  wished  to  draw  is  false  and  mischievous. 
To^  ask  conflicting  interests  to  combine  is  a  cynical  suggestion. 
It  is  as  if  the  Atheist,  the  Pagan,  and  the  Christian  were  asked 
to  hold  a  solemn  convocation  to  draw  up  a  common  creed, 
or  as  if  the  Brewer,  the  Publican,  and  the  Prohibitionist  were 
invited  to  draft  a  Licensing  Bill. 

Mr.  Garvin’s  article  contained  arresting  and  impressive 
images.  Patriotism,  Great  Emergency,  Disaster,  National 
Honour,  etc.  This  is  what  is  known  in  America  as  ballyhoo. 
It  is  essential.  It  is  put  over  for  what  is  known  as  creating 
an  atmosphere.  Garvin’s  real  grievance  was  that  the  Labour 
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Government  had  been  bringing  in  the  wrong  Bills.  He  took 
strong  objection  to  the  Coal  Mines  Bill,  the  Trades  Disputes 
Bill,  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Bill,  and  the  Bill  to  raise 
the  School  Leaving  Age.  They  were  all  Bills  for  the  benefit 
of  the  working  classes  ;  it  was  class  legislation.  What  specially 
irritated  Mr.  Garvin  was  that  the  Liberals  supported  the 
principles  involved. 

The  nation  tends  inevitably  to  divide  itself  into  the  two 
broad  classes — ‘  the  Haves  and  the  Have-nots.’  This  division 
might  well  appeal  to  Mr.  Garvin,  for  it  was  the  classification 
of  one  of  his  heroes,  Disraeli.  In  publicly  declaring  that 
the  people  of  England  consisted  of  ‘  Two  Nations,’  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  Disraeli  did  more  than  make  a  true  differentia¬ 
tion  ;  he  displayed  an  extraordinary  courage.  It  was  a  bold 
admission  for  a  Conservative  politician — even  a  Tory  Democrat 
—and  for  ninety  years  his  successors  have  been  trying  to 
explain  it  away. 

Another  Press  publicist,  Mr.  Sidebottom,  of  the  Sunlq)> 
Times,  wrote  : 

‘  Is  it  too  late  even  now  for  an  Economy  bloc  of  Con¬ 
servatives  and  Liberals  ?  Apart  from  issues  of  foreign 
policy,  all  our  domestic  problems  are  now  converging  on 
finance.  But  the  time  for  effective  protest  is  gone  when  the 
expenditui'e  has  been  sanctioned  and  the  bill  is  presented. 
Unless  there  is  a  change  in  the  present  relations  of  Parties 
the  Budget  will  find  just  the  same  divided  counsels  in  the 
Opposition  as  now.  The  country  is  taking  frightful  risk. 
For  a  Labour  victory  at  the  next  Election,  with  a  prospect  of 
four  years  of  power,  might,  as  things  are  now  going,  add  an 
annual  burden  equivalent  to  the  annual  charge  of  the  War. 
The  Socialism  that  is  formidable  is  no  longer  nationalization 
of  private  business  concerns,  but  nationalization  of  profits  in 
the  form  of  taxation.’ 

These  illuminating  sentences  reveal  the  real  reason  that 
lay  behind  the  formation  of  the  ‘  National  ’  Government 
eighteen  months  later.  They  propose  a  combination  of  vested 
interests,  definitely  and  ruthlessly  designed  to  defeat  the  finan¬ 
cial  policy  of  the  Labour  Government.  The  proposal  went  no 
further  at  the  time  as  far  as  the  Parliamentary  Parties  were 
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concerned,  but  it  became  effective  in  the  committee  of  baniers 
and  financiers  which  was  formed  in  1931.'  This  organization 
went  from  strength  to  strength,  and  in  the  end  achieved  its 
triumphant  purpose  in  destroying  the  Labour  Government. 

What  made  the  article  in  the  Observer  of  22  February  iqqi 
of  sensational  interest  was  that  it  contained  the  first  public 
suggestion  that  the  Labour  Prime  Minister  might  be  willing 
to  leave  the  Labour  Party  and  join  a  ‘  National  ’  Government 
‘  There  is  no  reason,’  wrote  Mr.  Garvin,  ‘  why  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald  himself,  if  he  cared,  should  not  be  the  head 
of  a  “  National  ”  Cabinet  including  leaders  of  all  Parties  and 
groups.’  After  a  high-sounding  euphemistic  prologue,  the 
florid  rhetoric  of  the  argument  slidders  to  this  startling  anti¬ 
climax.  Stripped  of  all  extraneous  flummery,  Mr.  Garvin’s 
proposal  is  that  MacDonald  resign  as  Labour  Premier,  that 
he  form  a  new  Government  of  the  leaders  of  all  three  Parties, 
that  the  name  ‘  National  ’  be  applied  to  it,  that  its  programme 
be  the  Conservative  programme.  While  the  Labour  and  Liberal 
Parties  were  to  surrender  their  principles,  the  Conservatives 
were  to  give  up  not  a  jot  or  tittle  of  their  creed. 

At  the  end  of  January  the  hope  of  the  Conservatives  was 
that  the  Liberals  might  join  with  them,  and  defeat  the  Labour 
Government  on  some  vital  issue  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  so  compel  its  resignation.  Everything,  therefore,  at  that 
time  depended  on  Lloyd  George,  and  Mr.  Garvin  flew  a  kite 
discreetly  in  the  hope  that  the  Liberal  leader  might  consent 
to  a  Liberal-Tory  alliance.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  Lloyd 
George  had  been  willing,  he  might,  at  that  time,  have  been 
Prime  Mnister  of  a  Coalition  Government.  The  generous  ! 
panegyric  on  the  Liberal  leader  in  the  Observer  may  have 
been  written  to  influence  him  in  that  direction.  But  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  was  not  to  be  bribed  even  by  the  prize  of  the 
Premiership.  Nor  could  all  Mr.  Garvin’s  blarney  bring  him 
to  join  in  Ae  intrigue  agaimst  the  Labour  Government.  In¬ 
deed,  he  did  the  opposite.  On  the  most  vital  question  of  the 
hour,  unemployment,  Lloyd  George  moved  towards  the  Left, 
and  wholeheartedly  endorsed  the  Government’s  policy  on  that 
problem.  On  the  next  most  important  question,  agriculture, 
he  had  nothing  but  praise  for  the  vigorous  way  in  which 
Dr.  Addison  was  tackling  it. 
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The  only  real  danger-point  in  the  life  of  a  minority  govern¬ 
ment  is  when  a  vote  of  censure  is  moved  by  the  Opposition  • 
defeat  then  means  overthrow.  In  those  emergencies,  Mn 
Lloyd  George  put  behind  the  Labour  Government  the  full 
weight  of  his  prestige.  To  the  delight  and  relief  of  the  anxious 
members  of  the  Government,  he  not  only  used  his  incom¬ 
parable  eloquence  to  denounce  the  Tory  attacks  in  the 
House,  but  led  triumphantly  his  contingent  into  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Lobby.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  was  wrong.  The  floor 
that  separated  the  Liberal  and  Labour  Parties  in  the  House 
of  Commons  was  not,  after  all,  too  broad,  but  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  action  made  the  gangway  between  Liberals  and 
Conservatives  completely  impassable. 

This  decision  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  diminutive  but 
determined  coterie  kept  the  Labour  Government  safe  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  only  way,  therefore,  to  end  its 
dangerous  administration  was  to  persuade  it  to  commit  suicide 
‘to  make  a  Tory  holiday.’  This  suggestion  would  seem 
preposterous,  until  it  is  remembered  that  the  Prime  Minister 
of  any  Government  holds  the  life  of  that  Government  in  his 
hand.  If  the  Prime  Minister  resigns,  the  administration  comes 
to  an  end.  Thus  the  problem  was  simplified  by  narrowing  it 
to  a  single  issue  and  that  a  personal  one.  As  everything  else 
had  failed,  would  it  be  possible  to  induce  MacDonald  to 
resign  and  so  destroy  his  Government? 

If  that  question  had  been  put  to  the  average  Labour  Member 
of  Parliament  in  the  spring  of  1931,  he  would  have  regarded 
it  as  an  insult  to  himself  and  a  libel  on  his  leader.  He  could 
not  have  been  persuaded  that  MacDonald  would  be  guilty  of 
such  black  treachery  as  to  break  his  own  Government  and  join 
the  enemy. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  at  first  sight,  the  suggestion  that 
MacDonald  should  be  Prime  Minister  of  a  ‘  National  ’  Govern¬ 
ment  seemed  ridiculous.  Why  should  MacDonald’s  name  be 
put  forward  as  leader  of  a  Government  which  included  the 
opponents  of  his  Party  ?  It  was  certainly  not  because  his 
Tory  sponsor  admired  or  respected  him.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  he  had  often  been  treated  with  scornful  contumely 
by  his  political  opponents.  ■  :  .  .  :  i  :  . 

Perhaps  one  of  the. most  remarkable. things  in  the. political 
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sphere  at  that  time  was  the  friendship  of  MacDonald  with  the 
chief  host  and  hostess  of  the  Conservative  Party.  It  must  have 
made  the  gods  laugh  to  see  the  leader  of  the  sans  culotterie  in 
Belgravia,  the  champion  of  the  proletariat  dawdling  down  the 
primrose  path  of  dalliance  towards  the  Tory  salons  of  Park 
Lane  and  Mayfair. 

It  was  not  as  if  MacDonald  had  been  warning  the  country 
of  his  conversion  to  the  Conservative  policy  of  tariffs,  of  lower 
taxation,  lower  doles,  and  lower  wages.  On  the  contrary,  he 
had  denounced  every  item  of  it  as  not  only  ineffective  but 
disastrous.  It  was  not  that  MacDonald  believed  that  there 
was  no  alternative  to  Tory  policy.  In  speech  after  speech,  he 
had  declared  that  the  Labour  programme  was  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  policy  and  the  one  most  urgently  necessary  to  deal  with 
the  crisis  which  was  then  so  rapidly  approaching.  Right  up 
to  July  1931,  in  public  speeches,  he  declared  that  the  success 
of  the  Labour  Government  was  inevitable.  Never,  he  said, 
had  the  Government’s  position  been  so  stable  and  its  prospects 
more  bright.  Thus  it  was  not  a  case  of  a  captain  leaving  a 
sinking  ship,  shattered  from  shot  and  shell.  Such  action  might 
not  be  commendable,  although  in  certain  circumstances  it 
might  be  excusable.  But  for  MacDonald  to  be  willing  to 
hand  the  ship  over  to  a  pirate  crew — ^indeed  to  be  the  pirate 
chief  himself— is  surely  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  political 
piracy. 

How  would  Mr.  Garvin  himself,  in  his  characteristic 
Swiftian  idiom,  depict  the  scene  if  he  saw  it  from  the  opposite 
angle  ?  He  would  tell  of  Athens  surrounded  by  two  hostile 
armies.  After  nearly  two  years,  an  agreement  is  reached,  and 
one  of  the  armies  joins  forces  with  the  beleaguered  garrison. 
Thus,  revived  and  strengthened  by  these  reinforcements,  the 
city  can  hold  out  indefinitely.  Suddenly,  when  all  hope  of 
taking  the  city  by  assault  has  failed  and  the  investing  army 
is  in  despair,  an  amazing  message  is  secretly  conveyed  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  besiegers  that  the  leader  of  the  defenders 
is  willing  to  surrender  the  city  on  an  extraordinary  condition 
— ^namely,  that,  in  return,  he  be  appointed  leader  of  the  enemy 
forces.  He  wUl  do  more.  He  will  undertake  to  march  out  as 
if  in  triumph  and,  bearing  the  banners  and  shouting  the  battle- 
criesof  his  erstwhile  enemies,  join  them  in  their  attack  on  the  city . 
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As  far  as  MacDonald  was  concerned,  the  proposal  would 
be  the  consummation  of  his  hopes.  ‘  It  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  opportunities  ever  opened  to  a  statesman,’  says  Mr. 
Garvin  enthusiastically.  Mr.  Churchill,  with  that  intuitive 
insight  into  character  which  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
quaUties  of  that  erratic  genius,  said  on  a  memorable  occasion 
that  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald’s  great  ideal  was  to  be  perpetual 
Prime  Minister.  To  be  Prime  Minister  in  any  government 
was  a  high  honour,  but  to  be  Prime  Minister  in  a  government 
of  all  parties  had  been  beyond  his  dreams. 

Thus  it  was  that,  six  months  before  the  crisis,  long  before 
the  ‘  drain  of  gold  ’  had  ever  been  dreamt  of,  or  saving  the 
pound  spoken  of,  long  before  the  publication  of  the  May 
Report— at  a  time  when  the  Labour  Government  was  more 
secure  and  more  stable  than  it  had  ever  been  and  was  promising 
to  carry  on  indefinitely — the  ‘  National  ’  Government  was 
planned.  It  is  known  now  that  it  had  no  connection  with  the 
financial  crisis,  although  that  was  exploited  by  the  junta  to  their 
purpose.  Indeed,  when  it  was  planned.  Great  Britain  was 
deemed  so  secure  that  it  was  lending  money  to  help  the 
budgets  of  Germany  and  other  foreign  countries. 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-FIVE 

IN  THE  PRIME  MINISTERS  ROOM 

When  Snowden  in  1929  was  offered  the  post  of  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  he  had  said  that  he  would  rather  not 
undertake  it  unless  there  was  reasonable  hope  that  the  Labour 
Government  would  remain  in  office  long  enough  to  do  some- 
ffiing.  It  would  take  some  time  before  the  members  of  the 
Government  really  got  going  in  the  departments.  In  the  early 
days  of  1931  the  Government  had  already  achieved  notable 
successes  in  the  field  of  Home  and  Foreign  affairs,  and  despite 
every  d^^”^  ^^P''^ssion,  was  undoubtedly  becoming  stronger 

Thus  It  happened  that  while  other  Ministers  were  con¬ 
solidating  their  positions,  MacDonald  was  gradually  sinlrmfr 
lower  in  the  estimation  of  the  Party.  Ever  since  the  meeting 
of  the  Parliamentary  Party  on  17  February  1931,  the  day 
tollowmg  Snowden’s  sensational  speech  in  the  vote  of  censure 
debate,  there  had  been  a  worsening  of  the  relationship  between 
e  ^  arty  and  MacDonald.  That  meeting  was  outstanding, 
or  It  rnarked  the  date  when  his  alienation  from  the  rest  of  the 
Party  became  definitely  manifest  to  his  supporters.  It  was 
tlien  toat  he  showed  himself  quite  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
rest  of  the  Party.  Members  were  shocked  to  hear  their  leader 
e  en  ,  what  was,  in  effect,  the  Tory  policy  that,  in  view  of  the 
^  epressior^  there  should  be  at  this  time  no  increase  of  direct 
Ration,  but  that  the  economies  necessary  ought  to  be  made 
a]  t  e  expense  of  the  social  services,  the  poor  and  the  unem- 
pioyecl.  It  was  an  attitude  towards  the  unemployed  which 
was  irecty  opposite  to  the  promises  and  policy  which  had 
been  decided  at  every  Party  Conference.  It  was  the  first 
evidence  of  that  strange  antipathy,  if  not  hostility,  of  MacDonald 
^  te  unemployed,  which  seemed  to  develop  as  the  weeks 
passe  .  IS  was  an  astonishing  revelation  and  when  Members 
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thought  of  it  afterwards,  they  recognized  that  this  was  only  the 
premonitor  of  his  subsequent  apostasy.  His  isolation  became 
more  and  more  noticeable  as  time  went  on.  He  was  painfully 
and  constantly  conscious  of  a  growing  antagonism  to  himself 
personally.  This  estrangement  had  begun  years  before  on  the 
extreme  Left  but  the  flash  point  of  explosion  was  moving 
towards  the  more  moderate  elements.  The  trouble  was 
definitely  personal.  The  Government  itself  was  growing  in 
popularity.  One  thing  alone  enabled  him  to  retain  his  position. 
Although  the  question  was  being  talked  of,  there  was  no  sign 
of  an  alternative  leader.  The  well-known  loyalty  of  Henderson 
and  Snowden’s  financial  policy  prevented  overtures  being 
made  to  them. 

To  MacDonald,  therefore,  at  this  time,  the  scheme  of  a 
‘  National  ’  Government,  with  himself  at  the  head,  was  particu¬ 
larly  attractive.  As  it  practically  abolished  the  Party  system,  it 
removed  the  danger  of  defeat.  In  the  circumstances,  too,  super- 
session  was  impossible.  It  would  give  him  tremendous  power 
and  authority.  I n  its  last  analysis,  it  came  almost  to  dictatorship. 

Quick  to  recognize  the  radiant  possibilities  of  the  project, 
he  also  foresaw  the  difficulties.  He  saw  that  the  first  step 
towards  a  ‘  National  ’  Government  was  an  agreement  with  the 
Conservatives.  An  intrigue  of  this  kind  must  be  conducted 
with  the  utmost  secrecy.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  fix  the 
exact  date  for  the  first  move. 

To  the  great  cartoonist.  Low,  must  be  given  the  credit  of 
being  the  prophet  who  read  the  situation  accurately.  In  Decem¬ 
ber  1930  a  cartoon  by  Low  appeared  in  the  Evening  Standard 
with  the  caption  :  ‘  The  unemployed  question  having  produced 
a  crisis,  Mr.  MacDonald  forms  a  National  Government.’^  The 
picture  shows  Mr.  MacDonald  at  the  head  of  the  Cabinet  table, 
at  which  Mr.  Baldwin  also  is  sitting.  In  the  background,  appar¬ 
ently  left  out  in  the  cold,  are  Snowden,  Henderson,  and  Clynes. 

It  is  certain  that  events  moved  quickly  after  Snowden’s 
February  speech.  As  early  as  the  end  of  March,  it  became 
pretty  well  known  that  a  ‘  National  ’  Government  was  in 
contemplation.  On  19  May  1931  a  significant  paragraph 
appeared  in  a  London  newspaper  as  follows  : 

‘  The  whispering  lobbies  have  for  seven  weeks  past  echoed 

^  See  page  12 1 . 
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with  the  rumour  that  Mr.  MacDonald  was  at  last  to  achieve 
a  cherished  dream— that,  at  last,  the  day  might  dawn  when 
he  and  Mr.  Baldwin  might  sit,  Arcadians  both,  upon  the 
Treasury  Bench.’ 

In  his  first  speech  as  Prime  Minister  of  the  second  Labour 
Government,  MacDonald  had  suggested  that  the  House  should 
become  a  Council  of  State.  The  phrase  became  the  standing 
joke  of  the  session  with  the  young  Tories.  A  year  after  on 
1 8  June  1930,  a  debate  on  unemployment  took  place.  In  his 
speech  MacDonald  reverted  to  the  Council  of  State  idea.  It 
was  revealed  then,  that  some  weeks  before,  MacDonald  had 
sought  to  put  into  effect  this  proposal  of  all  parties  working 
together,  and  had  invited  the  co-operation  of  Baldwin  and 
Lloyd  George.  The  Liberal  leader,  on  behalf  of  his  Party, 
welcomed  the  proposal.  Baldwin’s  reply  was  equally  definite 
and  outspoken.  He  not  only  repudiated  the  suggestion,  but 
proceeded  to  give  conclusive  reasons  for  doing  so.  He  had  no 
confidence  in  the  political  and  economic  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  especially  with  regard  to  taxation,  and  he  believed  that 
a  revival  of  industry  could  only  be  secured  by  the  wide  institu¬ 
tion  of  a  policy  of  safeguarding,  and  a  system  of  preferential 
tariffs.  Thus,  the  Conservative  leader  not  only  gave  the 
reasons  for  rejecting  MacDonald’s  proposal,  but  in  doing  so 
indicated  the  terms  on  which  he  would  be  prepared  to  accept  it. 

In  the  famous  February  vote  of  censure  debate,  the  Tory 
spokesman  surprised  everyone  by  appealing  to  the  House  to 
accept  the  despised  policy  of  a  Council  of  State.  Now  this 
was  not  a  volte-face,  for  in  the  meantime  many  things  had 
happened.  The  Council  of  State  as  originally  proposed  by 
MacDonald,  merely  meant  that  the  other  two  parties  should 
help  the  Labour  Government  in  their  difficulty.  The  Liberals 
had  got  some  sort  of  an  undertaking  as  to  electoral  reform, 
but  there  was  nothing  in  it  for  the  Tories.  There  were  neither 
posts  nor  policy  for  them.  It  would  be,  to  an  extent,  respon¬ 
sibility  without  power.  The  Tory  leader  would  share  the 
blame  but  get  no  reward  of  a  pla.ce  in  the  Government.  It 
would  be  all  kicks  and  no  half-pence.  Moreover,  why  should 
he  help  to  prolong  the  life  of  a  government  whose  political 
and  economic  policy  he  believed  to  be  a  positive  danger  to  the 
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country.  His  one  object  as  a  Conservative  was  not  to  help  but 
to  hinder  and  to  destroy  the  Labour  Government  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

But  in  the  February  debate  the  Tory  mover  of  the  vote 
of  censure  welcomed  the  Council  of  State  proposal.  Why 
then  this  change  of  front  ?  The  answer  is  easy.  This  was  not 
the  proposal  so  scornfully  repudiated  nineteen  months  before 

In  the  interval  there  had  been  conversations  and  negotia¬ 
tions.  This  was  an  invitation  to  an  equal  status.  This  was  not 
an  organization  that  would  help  Labour,  but  one  that  would 
and  must  overthrow  it.  The  chrysalis  Council  of  State  had 
evolved  into  the  glorious  butterfly  ‘  National  ’  Government. 

It  is  not  known  when  MacDonald  discussed  the  plan  for  a 
‘  National  ’  Government  with  Baldwin.  It  is  not  certain  that  he 
ever  did.  There  was  really  no  need.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
good  diplomacy  not  to  have  Baldwin  in  the  intrigue  at  all.  In 
any  case,  apart  from  Baldwin,  MacDonald  had  a  sufficient 
number  of  contacts  in  the  Conservative  Party  to  make  a 
direct  approach  to  Baldwin  unnecessary.  Then  MacDonald 
could  surely  take  the  acquiescence  and  support  of  the  Tories 
for  granted.  They  were  getting  something  for  nothing.  They 
'were  out  of  office  and  looked  likely  to  be  in  permanent  opposi¬ 
tion,  at  any  rate  as  long  as  Labour  and  Liberal  could  be  kept 
together  in  the  division  lobbies.  Still,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  MacDonald  would  be  able  to  refrain  from  talking  over 
the  project  with  the  Conservative  leader.  There  were  several 
occasions  on  which  he  had  the  opportunity.  MacDonald  used 
to  see  Baldwin  fairly  often  in  the  spring  of  1931,  but  one  day 
stands  out  particularly.  Both  at  Downing  Street  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  at  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  afternoon,  MacDonald 
had  been  in  a  very  excited  state.  The  secretaries — ^private  and 
parliamentary  alike — remarked  on  his  agitation  and  impati¬ 
ence.  It  was  always  so  when  something  big  was  afoot.  There 
had  been  some  irritating  questions  from  both  sides  of  the  House. 
He  could  never  suffer  fools  gladly,  nor  did  he  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  soft  answer  that  turneth  away  wrath.  He  was 
particularly  petulant  when  answering  a  question  asked  quite 
innocently  by  a  Labour  Member  and  rather  muffed  his  answer 
to  an  awkward  ‘  supplementary.’  This  gave  rise  to  some  ragging 
by  the  younger  Tories. 
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All  this  put  him  in  a  bad  humour  and  when  at  five  o’clock 
he  called  me  into  his  room,  he  was  pacing  up  and  down  like 
a  caged  lion.  His  agitation  was  so  obtrusive  that  I  sought  to 
turn  it  off  with  a  joke.  I  said  I  had  thought  of  doing  as  they 
do  in  Ireland,  of  throwing  in  my  hat  first  and  seeing  what 
reception  it  got,  before  venturing  in  myself.  He  smiled  and 
then  asked  me  to  find  Baldwin  and  ask  him  to  come  to  the 
Prime  Minister’s  room.  The  Conservative  chief  was  sitting 
in  the  centre  of  a  group  in  the  Members’  Smoking  Room 
chatting,  listening,  laughing,  but  mostly  smoking.  He  cocked 
a  quizzical  eye  at  the  messenger’s  whispered  request.  ‘  Now  ?  ’ 
he  asked.  ‘  If  you  will,’  said  the  messenger.  He  rose  with*  a 
grunt  and  went  to  the  Prime  Minister’s  room  to  meet  Mac¬ 
Donald,  who,  it  was  noticed  even  at  that  time,  awaited  his 
coming  with  some  eagerness. 

There  was  a  grim  humour  in  this  strange  tite-a-tite.  The 
Prime  Minister  had  turned  his  chair  round  with  his  back  to 
the  light,  his  face  in  the  shadow.  Baldwin  sat  on  a  low  easy 
chair,  facing  MacDonald.  The  two  men  sat  smoking— Mac¬ 
Donald,  a  cigarette  j  Baldwin,  his  famous  pipe.  Everything 
was  set  for  an  intimate  exchange  of  views.  There  were  several 
things  that  these  two  men  had  in  common.  Both  had  High¬ 
land  origins.  But  there  is  little  of  the  dreamy  romantic  about 
Baldwin.  Indeed,  he  is  by  way  of  being  a  realist,  although  on 
certain  memorable  occasions  he  has  shown  himself  an  idealist 
as  well. 

MacDonald  was  sitting  in  the  chair  that  Baldwin  had 
occupied  for  five  years.  So  strange  a  situation  had  developed 
that  each  was  indispensable  to  the  other.  There  was  a  strong 
fellow-feeling  between  them.  They  had  one  subject  on  which 
they  could  talk  with  understanding — the  troubles  of  the  political 
leader.  Both  were  in  danger  of  losing  their  leadership  ; 
both  had  been  attacked  by  brilliant  rebels.  As  Baldwin  sat 
smoking,  he  had  the  measure  quite  accurately  of  the  Labour 
Premer.  The  word  ‘  slim  ’  came  into  the  vocabulary  of  the 
ordinary  man  aboutthe  time  ofthe  South  African  War,  to  describe 
the  tactics  of  President  Kruger.  In  appearance  and  in  that 
rugged  quality  of  independence,  Baldwin  resembles  the  famous 
Boer  leader,  and  the  similarity  does  not  end  there.  Baldwin 
is  slim— the  quietest,  cutest,  slimmest  politician  of  our  time. 
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How  long  did  Baldwin  take  to  sum  up  MacDonald  ?  What 
did  he  know  when  he  had  done  so  ?  What  are  the  character¬ 
istics  of  MacDonald  that  would  strike  Baldwin  ?  He  knew  a 
good  deal  about  MacDonald,  beyond  that  which  he  had  learned 
from  his  study  of  him  across  the  floor  of  the  House.  Many  of 
his  friends  were  intimate  with  MacDonald.  He  knew  of  Ms 
social  and  political  ambitions.  He  knew  that  MacDonald  was 
out  of  sympathy  with  a  great  many  of  his  Party  ;  he  had  seen 
MacDonald  day  after  day  squirming  under  attach  from 
Maxton  and  from  that  redoubt  of  snipers  that  came  to  be  known 
.  as  ‘  The  Mountain.’  There  was  no  hope  in  Labour  disaffec¬ 
tion.  True  there  was  revolt  in  the  Labour  Party,  but  it  was 
against  the  leadership  and  held  out  no  hope  of  Labour  helping 
him.  There  was  no  chance  of  Labour  accepting  Tory  Four- 
Square  Gospel.  There  was,  too,  no  hope  of  Liberal  support. 
That  door  was  shut  when  Lloyd  George  declared  his  support 
for  Labour.  Even  if  the  impossible  happened  and  the  Labour 
Government  were  defeated  in  the  House,  there  was  no  hope 
of  winning  in  a  General  Election.  In  fact,  an  election,  when 
the  Conservatives  were  split  three  ways,  would  be  a  debdch. 
He  knew,  also,  that  he  would  never  have  a  chance  of  winning 
power  on  a  purely  Tory  platform.  Finally,  he  knew  that  a 
genuiiie,  honest  coalition  was  impossible,  as  Conservatism  and 
Socialism  were  mutually  destructive. 

But  what  MacDonald  offered  him  was  no  genuine  coalition. 
He  realized  that  the  number  of  those  who  would  support 
MacDonald  would  be  small  and  that  MacDonald  must 
become  a  mere  cipher  owing  to  the  strength  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  section,  as  far  as  determining  the  policy  of  the  new 
Government  was  concerned. 

At  this  time  Baldwin  was  having  great  trouble  with  his 
Party,  both  inside  and  outside  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
was  out  with  Churchill,  Rothermere,  Beaverbrook,  and  the 
Diehards.  There  was  violent  disagreement  on  the  question  of 
India.  Worst  of  all  the  Baldwin-Must-Go  Movement  was 
strengthening  every  day. 

Lastly,  on  personal  grounds,  and  characteristically,  Baldwin 
would  put  personal  considerations  last,  it  would  be  a  great 
come-back  for  him.  What  a  retort  to  his  enemies  who  for 
years  had  been  trying  to  hound  him  out  of  the  leadership. 
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m  THE  PRIME  MIMISTER'S  ROOM 

In  the  original  scheme  of  a  ‘  National  ’  Government,  there 
was  a  ready-made  Cabinet.  The  names  suggested  would  have 
been  a  Ministry  of  all  the  talents  and  yet  it  would  have  been 
a  heterogeneous  collection  of  incompatible  personalities :  Snow¬ 
den  and  Baldwin,  Simon  and  Lloyd  George,  Mosley  and 
MacDonald,  Henderson  and  Churchill.  The  strategy  of 
inserting  these  names  is  known  in  card-playing  as  finessing 
and  in  biology  as  protective  coloration. 

There  was  one  name  on  the  list,  however,  which  gave  rise 
to  some  misgiving  in  the  minds  of  both  the  Prime  Minister 
and  Baldwin.  Snowden,  with  his  perfervid  allegiance  to  Free 
Trade,  might  prove  difficult ;  yet  the  help  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was  indispensable.  But  Snowden  was 
resigning  from  the  House  of  Commons  and  could  be  relied 
upon  not  to  make  trouble  until,  at  least,  he  was  out  of  harm’s 
way  in  the  unassailable  security  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

It  may  well  be  that  Baldwin  was  not  at  that  time  a  party  to 
a  plot  to  overthrow  the  Labour  Government.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  characteristic  Baldwinian  tactics  to  be  cautiously 
and  discreetly  non-committal.  After  all,  the  first  executive 
act  must  come  from  MacDonald.  All  he  needed  to  know 
was  exactly  where  Baldwin  stood.  When  he  learned  that  the 
Conservative  leader  was  friendly,  it  was  up  to  the  Prime 
Minister  to  make  the  running. 

The  Tory  leader  is  fond  of  fairy  tales.  Here  is  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  one  that  is  apposite.  Cinderalla  Baldwin  sits  solitary 
and  disconsolate  by  the  fire.  The  Ugly  Sisters  (Beaverbrook 
and  Rothermere)  have  gone  to  the  ball.  Suddenly  fairy 
godmother  (MacDonald)  appears  with  the  coach  (‘  National  ’ 
Government)  drawn  by  a  team  of  beautiful  ‘  rats.’ 
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CHAPTER  THIRTY-SIX 

ARCADES  AMBO 

A  loofness  as  a  policy  is  practised  by  kings,  dictators,  and 
£\  Prime  Ministers.  MacDonald’s  aloofness  has  often  been 
remarked  upon.  Perhaps  no  Prime  Minister,  not  even  Asquith 
Salisbury,  Palmerston,  or  Peel,  was  so  aloof  as  he.  He  carried 
this  curious  seclusion  so  far  that,  if  he  could  avoid  it,  he  never 
saw  any  of  his  own  Party.  This  applied  to  members  of  the 
Cabinet  as  much  as  to  members  of  the  rank  and  file.  But  there 
was  one  exception  to  this  rule.  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  was  the 
only  member  of  the  Labour  Party  who  could  break  down 
MacDonald’s  aloofness.  He  was,  in  fact,  MacDonald’s  closest 
associate.  He  was  the  only  one  who  could,  and  did,  walk  into 
the  Prime  Minister’s  room  unannounced  and  without  a  previous 
engagement.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  thrusting  aside  the  secre¬ 
tarial  barrage  and  stalking  into  the  Premier’s  presence  without 
a  by-your-leave.  He  used  to  have  long  parleys  with  the  Prime 
Minister.  No  one  sat  oftener  with  MacDonald,  no  one  sat 
longer  and  everything  was  held  up  while  these  lengthy  con¬ 
fabulations  proceeded.  But  Jim  Thomas  could  as  readily 
gate-crash’  Buckingham  Palace  as  lo  Downing  Street  and 
get  away  with  it.  The  reason  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  man. 
He  is  a  fa.vourite  with  everybody.  In  spite  of  disagreements, 
quarrels,  inconsistencies,  he  is  persona  grata  everywhere.  Yet 
they  were  an  incongruous  couple  :  Thomas  jolly,  good 
humoured,  vivacious,  affable,  a  good  mixer ;  MacDonald 
moody,  morose,  irritable,  egocentric.  Each  was  a  fitting  foil 
for  the  other,  E Allegro  and  II  Penseroso  :  Sunny  Jim  and  Jim 
Dumps. 

Thomas  is  a  great  raconteur,  a  prince  of  story  tellers.  He  is 
at  home  at  the  great  banquet  where  his  brilliance  as  a  witty 
after-dinner  speaker  has  full  scope.  His  ‘  biled  shirt  ’  and  his 
fat  cigar  are  ihe  joke  of  the  cartoonist.  There  are  some  who 
say  that  his  mixing  of  his  grammar  and  his  manipulation  of  the 
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‘h’  is  deliberate.  He  had  as  private  secretary  the  famous 
Eddie  Marsh,  a  litterateur  of  international  reputation,  a 
brilliant  classical  scholar,  a  critic  of  the  drama,  a  connoisseur 
of  art,  the  translator  of  The  Fables  of  La  Fontaine. 

To  such  a  one  would  Thomas  proffer  the  request :  ‘  Look 

these  reports  over,  Eddie,  and  give  me  the - gist.’  There 

is  the  apocryphal  story  of  Jim  meeting  a  fellow  member  in 
the  corridor  and  on  telling  him  that  he  had  ‘  an  ’ell  of  an 
’eadache  ’  was  recommended  to  try  ‘  a  couple  of  aspirates.’ 
There  is  a  story,  too,  that  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  jubilee 
dinner,  he  was  sitting  next  to  the  Chinese  Ambassador.  During 
the  course  of  the  dinner  he  noticed  that  the  Ambassador’s  glass 
was  empty,  and  pointing  to  it,  he  inquired  :  ‘  You  likee 
more  ?  ’  The  Ambassador  did  not  reply  but  went  on  with 
his  dinner  and  Thomas,  feeling  the  strain  of  carrying  on 
conversation  in  pidgin-English  too  great,  talked  to  his  neigh¬ 
bour  on  the  other  side.  Later  in  the  evening  the  Chinese 
Ambassador  was  called  upon  to  reply  to  a  toast  and,  to  Mr. 
Thomas’s  astonishment,  he  made  a  most  excellent  speech  in 
perfect  English.  When  the  speech  was  over  and  the  applause 
had  died  down,  the  Ambassador  turned  to  Mr.  Thomas  and 
said  :  ‘  You  likee  speech  ?  ’ 

His  great  trade  union,  the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen, 
recognized  Thomas’s  merits  and  value.  They  had  succes¬ 
sively  raised  him  from  organizer,  assistant  secretary,  general 
secretary,  president,  and  finally  to  political  general  secretary. 
No  other  trade  union  leader  was  so  well  known  :  no  one  has 
been  more  bitterly  attacked.  From  all  this,  however,  he  arose 
smiling  with  a  resiliency  that  no  rebuffs  could  suppress.  As  a 
trade  union  leader  Thomas  has  been  abundantly  successful. 
He  has  seen  the  railwaymen’s  union  grow  to  one  of  the  most 
powerful  organizations  of  working  men  in  the  world.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  he  played  a  great  part  in  getting  wages 
increased,  better  conditions  for  his  men,  and  the  eight-hour 
day  granted  to  the  railwaymen.  In  return  the  railwaymen 
have  shown  their  gratitude  by  lavishing  gifts  upon  him.  Even 
in  his  own  union,  however,  he  was  not  free  from  attacks.  In 
fact  for  years  the  annual  conference  of  the  National  Union  of 
Railwaymen  began  with  a  brick  and  a  vote  of  censure  on  Jim 
Thomas  and  ended  with  a  bouquet  and  a  vote  of  thanks. 
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At  conferences  he  was  a  brilliant  chairman  :  alert,  intell' 
gent,  with  a  remarkable  grip  of  the  business  in  hand,  lightnin? 
in  decisions,  fair  to  minorities,  tolerant  to  antagonists  I 
evidenced  by  his  rapid  rise  in  his  trade  union  he  was  a' born 
leader  of  men.  He  was  anathema  to  the  Lefts,  but  even  thev 
were  tempted  to  fall  under  the  spell  of  his  geniality.  ^ 

The  General  Strike  brought  a  crisis  in  Thomas’s  career 
His  part  with  regard  to  the  N.U.R.  was  not  unlike  that  of 
MacDonald  towards  the  Independent  Labour  Party  durin? 
the  War.  When  the  N.U.R.  unanimously  supported  it  be 
acquiesced.  To  have  done  otherwise  would  have  meant  tbe 
end  of  his  trade  union  career. 

MacDonald  held  the  same  view  of  the  War  as  those  members 
of  the  Labour  Party  who  joined  the  War  Cabinet,  but  he  was 
an  I.L.P.  Member  of  Parliament.  To  have  broken  with  them 
at  that  time  would  have  meant  the  end  of  his  political  career. 

Thomas  was  the  handyman  of  the  Cabinet,  ready  for  any 
job,  with  the  adaptability  of  a  Jack-of-all-Trades  and  tbe 
versatihty  of  a  One-Man  Band.  This  chameleon  versatihty 
and  his  abounding  energy,  added  to  his  friendship  with  Mac¬ 
Donald,  brought  him  special  consideration  when  the  great 
offices  of  State  came  to  be  allocated. 

When  the  first  Labour  Government  was  being  formed  be 
refused  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Air  because  it  was  not 
a  first  class  Secretaryship.  He  seemed  to  have  been  somewhat 
worried  as  to  what  job  he  should  take.  He  had  been  looking 
up  precedence  and  he  thought  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  was  higher  than  the  War  Office  or  the  Admiralty. 
He  declared  that  if  he  could  not  have  the  Colonies  he  would 
demand  the  Home  Secretaryship.  He  got  the  Colonies. 

When  the  second  Labour  Government  was  being  formed 
Thomas  was  in  difficulties  again.  He  felt  that  his  prestige 
demaiided  higher  recognition  than  a  mere  Secretaryship  of  the 
Colonies.  This  time  he  had  set  his  eyes  on  the  very  distin¬ 
guished  post  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Mac¬ 
Donald  was  anxious  to  give  him  the  appointment,  especially 
to  circumvent  Henderson,  the  obvious  choice.  MacDonald’s 
plan  for  Henderson  was  that  he  be  given  the  new  post  of 
Mnkter  of  Employment.  So  anxious  was  he  to  prevent 
Henderson  getting  the  Foreign  Secretaryship,  that  he  suggested 
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taking  that  post  himself,  and  holding  it  jointly  with  the  Premier- 
hio  as  he  had  done  in  1924.  In  view  of  this  Thomas  an- 
Lunced  his  willingness  to  accept  the  post  of  Secretary  for  the 
Dominions.  It  should  be  understood  that  Thomas  had  agreed 
to  this  on  the  understanding  that  MacDonald  was  taking  the 
Foreign  Office.  This  was  obviously  an  unsatisfactory  arrange¬ 
ment  as  the  Premier  holding  the  double  office  had  not  worked 
well  in  1924.  MacDonald  knew  well  that  there  was  no  one 
better  qualified  for  the  Foreign  Secretaryship  than  Henderson, 
and  pressure  having  been  brought  to  bear  on  him,  he  was 
induced  to  give  him  the  post.  Thomas,  feeling  that  he  had 
been  let  down  both  by  MacDonald  and  Henderson,  finally 
agreed  to  accept  the  post  of  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  Minister  for 
Employment.  As  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  Director  General  of 
Employment  schemes  he  was  a  kind  of  Great  Panjandrum,  a 
Lord-High-Everything.  His  special  business  was  Unemploy¬ 
ment,  but  he  had  associated  with  him  Lansbury,  Johnston, 
and  Mosley.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  heterogeneous 
committee.  Each  was  a  personality,  each  with  marked  in¬ 
dividuality,  with  strong  views,  each  with  the  force  and  character 
to  press  his  views  with  dogmatic  assertiveness,  ^ot  homines, 
tot  sententiae.  It  was  utterly  impossible  to  get  this  discordant 
quartette  to  sing  in  harmony.  They  wouldn’t  even  sing  the 
same  song.  A  very  clever  Low  cartoon  in  the  Evening  Standard 
at  the  time  depicted  J.  H.  Thomas,  the  butler,  ‘  taking  the 
three  Alsatians  out  for  a  run,’^  and  being  dragged  along  behind 
his  lively  charges.  It  hit  off  the  absurd  situation  as  only  that 
incomparable  artist  could. 

There  is  an  old  Greek  story  that  tells  of  Sisyphus,  who  for 
his  wickedness  during  life,  was  given  the  task  of  rolling  a  huge 
block  of  marble  up  a  hill.  That  was  the  task  that  was  put 
upon  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  his  committee.  They  had  to 
move  the  great  stone  of  unemployment  up  the  hill.  Thoinas 
wanted  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  capitalists,  whose  profit-making 
system  was  responsible  for  putting  the  stone  there,  to  come  and 
help  him  to  remove  it.  Lansbury  and  Johnston  beheved  it 
was  a  public  works  job.  They  would  construct  a  road  to  t  e 
top  and  get  the  stone  taken  to  the  summt,  while  Mosleys 
plan  was  to  put  a  charge  of  high  explosive  below  the  stone 

1  See  page  49* 
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and  remove  it  and  everything  else  in  the  neighbourhood.  In 
the  end  Thomas  quarrelled  with  Mosley.  Johnston  and  Addi- 
son  later  on  showed  how  the  job  should  be  done,  but  both  were 
out  of  olBce  before  they  could  get  a  chance  to  do  it. 

In  May  1931  there  were  rumours  that  Snowden,  who  had 
been  very  ill  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  was  thinking  of  retir¬ 
ing  from  the  post  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In  his 
Autobiography  he  makes  an  amazing  revelation  that  affected 
both  Thomas  and  MacDonald.  He  says  : 

Mr.  MacDonald  told  me  that  Mr.  Thomas  was  pressing 
him  persistently  to  give  him  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  when  it  became  vacant.’^ 

Now,  having  regard  to  all  the  facts  this  is  a  most  remarkable 
disclosure.  Indeed,  if  it  were  not  made  by  Snowden,  it  would 
be  quite  unworthy  of  credence.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  is  in  precedence,  the  second  Minister  of  the  Grown. 
His  is  a  post  of  great  authority  and  great  power. 

Both  MacDonald  and  Thomas  were  hostile  to  Snowden, 
while  the  relationship  between  MacDonald  and  Thomas  was 
one  of  the  closest  friendship.  That  MacDonald  should  dis¬ 
close  the  confidences  of  his  friend  Thomas  to  his  enemy 
Snowden,  was  surely  a  most  astounding  thing. 

It  was  generally  believed  that  the  setting  up  of  the  ‘  National  ’ 
Government  was  an  affair  of  extreme  suddenness  and  urgency. 
It  was  understood  to  be  a  hasty  improvisation  in  the  month  of 
August  1931,  to  meet  an  unexpected  emergency.  The  fact  is 
that  in  the  month  of  June  the  Lobby  journalists  knew  definitely 
that  arrangements  had  already  been  made  to  set  up  a  ‘National’ 
Government ;  the  time  was  known,  too,  and  was  given  as 
early  autumn  ;  even  the  names  of  those  who  were  to  be  in  it 
were  bruited  about.  It  was  known  that  Thomas  was  to  be  in 
the  Cabinet  of  the  ‘National’  Government. 

It  can  readily  be  understood  that  these  facts  would  have  been 
first  class  front-page  news.  That  they  did  not  appear  in  the  Press 
was  due  to  the  loyalty  of  the  Lobby  journalists  to  the  tradition, 
that  confidences  received  there  are  never  betrayed.  It  was  no 
surprise  to  the  Press,  therefore,  to  find  when  the  names  of  the 
nw  Cabinet  were  announced  some  months  later,  that  Mr.  J.  H. 
omas  was  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Dominions  and  Colonies. 

1  An  Autobiography,  by  Philip,  Viscount  Snowden,  p.  924. 
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Ramsay  MacDonald  and  Lloyd  George  :  how  did  they 
regard  each  other  ?  What  were  the  reactions  of  these 
two  -notables  ?  No  two  figures  have  been  more  celebrated 
these  last  two  decades  than  they.  This  is  not  to  compare  the 
stellar  stability  of  Lloyd  George  for  well  nigh  fifty  years  with 
the  comet  flare  of  Ramsay  MacDonald  during  twenty.  During 
the  decade  that  began  with  the  outbreak  of  war,  Lloyd  George 
was  the  foremost  man  in  all  the  world.  In  those  years,  he 
won  a  place  in  public  esteem  that  was  not  only  supreme,  but, 
despite  recent  unworthy  disparagements  of  meaner  minds, 
absolutely  permanent.  MacDonald’s  rise  came  later.  His 
was  a  rocket  flight  to  fame,  a  freak  of  luck,  as,  unhke  Lloyd 
George,  he  had  no  rivals  in  his  Party.  It  was  so  sudden  and 
held  no  promise  of  continuance. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  those  two  men,  both  of 
Celtic  origin,  both  born  in  poverty,  both  politicians  and  pro¬ 
fessing  liberal  opinions,  would  have  developed  a  close  friend¬ 
ship.  This  was  not  so,  for  they  were  temperamentally  opposites. 
Just  before  the  War,  MacDonald  was  closely  associated  with 
prominent  Liberals.  He  and  Lloyd  George  often  met ;  but, 
after  that  period,  the  personal  relationship  between  them 
became  more  and  more  strained.  Lloyd  George’s  demeanour 
towards  MacDonald  in  the  House  remained  the  same  as  it 
was  to  every  other  Member — that  is  to  say,  a  friendly,  approach¬ 
able  geniality.  He  had  never  attacked  MacDonald  during  the 
time  the  Labour  Government  was  in  ofiflce.  Indeed,  in  a  very 
important  debate,  when  the  Tories  were  launching  a  strong 
attack  on  the  Government  on  the  question  of  unemployment, 
Lloyd  George  went  out  of  his  way  to  stand  by  MacDonald 
and  to  speak  on  his  behalf  words  of  encouragement  and 
appreciation  : 

‘I  beg  the  Government  not  to  be  too  nervy  and  jumpy 
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when  the  City  of  London  threatens.  Do  not  let  the  Govern¬ 
ment  run  away  the  moment  a  few  volleys  are  fired  from  the 
City  of  London.  It  may  save  them  trouble  for  a  short  time 
but  no  progressive  Government  can  survive  long  under  the 
protection  of  the  white  flag.  I  ask  the  Prime  Minister  to  go 
on  ;  that  is  what  this  motion  means.  He  had  a  very  fine 
vision— I  am  not  referring  to  it  in  order  to  taunt  or  moekhim 
— ^when  he  put  before  the  electors  of  this  country  the  vision  of 
the  city  of  God  planted  on  a  hill.  It  was  a  fine  idea.  At  the 
moment  he  is  beginning  to  lay  the  foundation  stone.  I  beg 
of  him  not  to  be  deterred  by  the  fact  that  he  is  told  that 
there  are  no  lots  available  because  the  site  is  occupied  by  the 
City  of  London.  What  is  needed  to  deal  with  a  big  situation 
is  a  big  heart.  Let  him  go  forward  boldly  and  we  should 
be  delighted  to  support  him.  It  is  a  great  opportunity  to 
put  a  multitude  of  things  right  that  need  it.  If  the  Govern¬ 
ment  goes  forward  to  do  that  they  will  lead  this  nation 
through  to  prosperity  and  contentment  for  all  classes  of 
people.’ 

On  the  other  hand,  how  did  MacDonald  treat  Lloyd 
George  ?  I  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  this  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  which  I  shall  never  forget.  By  a  strange  and  sudden  lapse 
of  that  vigilant  caution  which  has  been  so  habitual  with  Mac¬ 
Donald  as  to  have  become  instinctive,  he  gave  me  a  glimpse 
of  his  mentality.  For  a  moment,  the  mask  slipped,  and  I  saw 
the  emotions  that  lay  behind  the  strange  obsession  that  inspired 
his  hostihty  towards  the  Liberal  leader.  It  was  during  an 
important  debate  when  the  Tory  Opposition  was  moving  a 
vote  of  censure  on  the  Labour  Government.  As  Parliamentary 
Private  Secretary  to  the  Prime  Minister,  I  had  been  informed, 
as  was  the  custom,  of  the  time  at  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
would  intervene  in  the  debate,  and  I  took  care  to  inform  the 
Prime  Minister.  Meanwhile  I  saw  to  it  that  he  had  no  engage¬ 
ment  that  would  prevent  his  being  in  his  place  on  the  Treasury 
Bench  to  hear  the  Liberal  leader’s  speech.  I  happened  to  be 
in  the  House  when  I  saw  Lloyd  George  rise,  and  I  immediately 
hurried  to  the  Prime  Minister’s  room  to  remind  him.  He  was 
writing  at  his  table  when  I  burst  in  upon  him. 

“  That’s  L.G.  up,”  I  cried  excitedly.  A  speech  from  Lloyd 
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George  is  a  notable  occasion.  The  Prime  Minister  did  not  raise 
his  head,  but  muttered  indifferently  “  Lloyd  George  ?  ”  He 
kept  on  writing.  ‘  Yes,  he  has  just  got  up.’  Then,  not  to  miss 
a  word,  I  hurried  back  to  the  Chamber,  expecting  the  Prime 
Minister  to  follow  at  his  leisure.  The  incomparable  spell¬ 
binder,  the  artist  of  rhetoric,  was  putting  everybody  under  the 
enchantment  of  his  matchless  skill.  The  House  was  packed. 
It  was  hopeless  attempting  to  get  to  my  own  seat,  and  I 
sat  down  on  the  lowest  step  of  the  gangway,  in  front  of  the 
orator,  literally  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  I  was  just  passing  into 
the  fascination  of  his  eloquence  when,  looking  along  to  my 
left,  I  was  surprised  to  see  that  MacDonald  was  not  in  the 
House.  Regretfully  I  got  up  and  set  off  to  find  him.  On  the 
way  to  his  room  I  found  the  precincts  deserted,  for  everybody 
was  in  the  Chamber.  Even  the  doorkeepers  kept  the  doors 
ajar  to  hear  the  better.  I  could  hear  the  shouts  of  delighted 
laughter  coming  from  the  House.  I  could  hear,  too,  Lloyd 
George  from  the  Chamber,  as  I  passed  down  the  long  Lobby  ; 
I  could  not  help  noticing  the  silver  sweetness  of  the  soft  Welsh 
voice,  as  it  rose  and  fell  in  persuasive  periods. 

When  I  reached  the  Prime  Minister’s  room,  he  was  still 
sitting  alone,  writing.  “  Lloyd  George  is  up,”  I  said  again. 
He  did  not  lift  his  head,  but  said  shortly  :  “  I’m  not  coming 
in.”  “  Oh,  surely.  You’ll  have  to  come  in.”  “  I’m  not  coming 
in,”  he  snapped. 

I  was  shocked  at  the  discourtesy  to  a  great  public  figure, 
and  tried  again.  “  The  House  is  crowded.  L.G.  is  in  great 
form.  He  has  the  House  in  his  hand.  He’s  making  a  marvel¬ 
lous  speech.  You  must  come  in.”  MacDonald  went  on 
writing.  I  pulled  a  chair  over  to  the  table  and  sat  down  to 
reason  with  him.  I  appealed  to  him. 

“  Look  here,”  I  said,  “  you  simply  must  come  in.  Lloyd 
George  is  the  leader  of  a  Party.  He  has  been  Prime  Minister. 
It  would  be  very  discourteous  if  you  stayed  away.  Tactless, 
too.  He  knows  that  you  are  here.  He  saw  me  leave  the 
House  just  now.  He’d  know  that  I  was  coming  for  you. 
Baldwin’s  in  his  place  ;  everybody’s  in  but  you.  Lloyd  George 
is  attacking  the  Tories.  It’s  a  great  scene.  You  must  come 
in.  Our  boys  are  cheering  him.” 

The  Prime  Minister  stopped  writing  and  shot  a  question 
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at  me  sharply.  “  Are  our  fellows  cheering  him  ?  ”  »  Yes  ”  I 
answered,  “  they’re  applauding  heartily.  You  see  Lloyd 
George  is  talking  right  up  our  street.”  ^ 

With  an  impatient  gesture,  he  jumped  up  and  turned  on 
me  angrily.  “  Our  fellows  mustn’t  do  that.  You  know  they 
shouldn’t  applaud  that  fellow.  They  mustn’t  do  it.  Tell  them 
they  mustn’t  do  it !  ”  Jerking  his  hands  irritably,  he  walked 
towards  the  window  and  threw  himself  down  on  the  couch 
I  stood  for  a  moment,  astonished  at  his  vehemence.  I  saw' 
too,  the  reason  for  his  shabby  incivility.  His  vivid  imagina¬ 
tion  had  boded  forth  the  scene  at  that  moment  taking  place 
in  the  House.  Cicero  was  dominating  the  Senate.  I  had 
often  noticed  his  irritation  and  resentment  when  any  Liberal 
speaker  was  cheered  from  Labour  benches,  but  I  never 
thought  that  his  jealousy  would  drive  him  to  tactless  and 
flagrant  discourtesy.  It  is  an  invariable  custom  for  the  Leader 
of  the  House  to  be  in  his  place  when  the  leader  of  one  of  the 
other  Parties  is  speaking.  That  this  may  be  arranged  con¬ 
veniently,  it  is  usual  for  the  leader  who  intends  to  speak  to 
send  word  of  his  intention  to  the  other  leaders  and  to  inform 
them  at  what  time  he  proposes  to  ‘  catch  the  Speaker’s  eye.’ 
So  strictly  is  this  rule  observed  that,  if  by  any  chance  a  leader 
cannot  come  in  to  hear  the  speech  or  has  to  leave  before  its 
conclusion,  he  always  sends  a  polite  note  of  apology. 

MacDonald  was  annoyed  and  irritated  at  the  Labour 
Members  spontaneous  tribute  to  Lloyd  George,  and  they 
cheered  because  they  were  getting  from  him  the  fearless 
fighting  speech  that  they  should  have  had  from  their  own 
leader,  but  never  received. 
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A  SHAM  FIGHT  IN  THE  COMMONS 
Conticuere  omnes,  intentique  ora  tenebant ! 

A  Ithough  the  project  to  set  up  a  ‘  National  ’  Government 
had  been  planned  long  ahead,  it  had,  of  course,  to  be  kept 
secret.  If  it  had  been  known,  the  whole  scheme  would  be 
wrecked.  The  essence  of  the  plan  was  that  the  ‘  National  ’ 
Government  was  an  improvisation  which  had  to  be  set  up 
hastily  and  quite  unexpectedly  to  meet  a  sudden  grave  emer¬ 
gency.  The  amazing  thing  is  that  a  secret  of  such  magnitude 
and  importance  should  have  been  so  well  kept.  In  the  nature 
of  things  it  was  impossible  that  the  secrecy  should  be  absolute. 
In  fact,  one  gentleman  in  an  expansive  moment  of  garrulous 
hilarity,  talked  of  it  in  the  Lobby.  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
too,  one  ex-Liberal  Minister  chaffed  another  ex-Liberal 
Minister  about  the  post  he  would  have  in  the  new  Government. 
Otherwise  few  were  initiated  outside  the  chosen  people,  the 
blessed  spirits  elect.  Now,  premature  disclosure  through 
the  untimely  talkativeness  of  those  ‘  in  the  know  ’  was  not  the 
only  danger  that  threatened  the  secrecy  of  the  coalition 
scheme.  The  other  danger  was  most  alarming  and  had  in  it 
the  element  of  absurd  comedy.  It  came,  in  this  instance,  from 
the  House  of  Commons  itself  and  arose,  not  from  locquacity, 
but  from  muteness.  In  that  great  assembly  on  20  July  1931 
there  was  enacted  one  of  the  funniest  farces  ever  staged  at 
Westminister.  The  fact  that  over  it  all  was  the  element  of 
danger,  the  danger  of  exposure,  added  piquancy  to  the  affair. 
What  lay  behind  the  comedy  was  the  fact  that,  when  it  took 
place,  complete  agreement  on  the  setting  up  of  the  ‘  National  ’ 
Government  had  been  reached  between  the  leaders.  Nothing 
now  remained  but  to  wait  for  zero  hour.  But  the  interval  was 
awkward.  Parliament  was  sitting.  The  Tory  Party  was 
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supposed  to  be  fighting  the  Labour  Party.  They  cannot,  dare 
not,  be  told  that  behind  the  scenes  a  truce  had  been  called 
that  high  up  between  certain  members  of  the  hierarchy  of  both 
parties,  there  is  amity  and  concord.  Baldwin  is  placidly 
smoking  the  calumet  of  peace.  With  MacDonald,  he  has 
closed,  so  to  speak,  the  doors  of  Janus.  But  in  the  waiting 
period  it  is  necessary  to  keep  up  a  show  of  opposition.  The 
ordinary  rough  and  tumble  of  Party  fighting  developed  into 
mere  shadow  boxing  as  far  as  the  Tory  leader  was  concerned. 
As  days  went  by  and  the  Tory  Front  Bench  could  do  nothing 
but  be  whimsically  humorous  in  their  speeches,  there  arose 
murmurings  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Tory  forces.  Why 
were  they  not  being  led  forward  into  battle  ? 

‘  Those  behind  cried  “  Forward^ 

And  those  in  front  called  “  BackT  ’ 

An  Opposition  that  does  not  really  oppose  is  a  strange  pheno¬ 
menon.  An  Opposition  whose  leaders  do  not  want  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  an  attack  on  their  enemies,  is  stranger  still.  Yet  to 
defeat  the  Labour  Government  at  this  stage  would  spoil 
everything.  The  supreme  essential  of  a  ‘  National  ’  Coalition 
Government  was  that  all  parties  must  be  in  it  :  Labour,  Tory, 
and  Liberal,  each  represented  by  their  leaders.  That  meant 
that  the  key  position  was  held  by  MacDonald  as  leader  of  the 
Labour  Party.  But  he  must  be  the  leader  at  the  time  when  the 
change-over  took  place,  as  it  was  only  as  leader  of  the  Labour 
Party  that  he  could  be  asked  to  form  a  Coalition  Government. 
If  by  any  chance  he  were  removed  from  the  leadership  before 
he  became  Prime  Minister  of  the  new  Government,  the  plan 
would  be  wrecked.  The  Labour  Government  could  only  be 
defeated  on  a  direct  motion  of  censure.  The  obvious  course, 
therefore,  for  those  who  proposed  setting  up  a  National 
Government  was  to  avoid  any  such  motion.  That  was  all 
right  as  far  as  the  leaders  were  concerned,  but  what  about 
the  rank  and  file.  They  could  not  be  told  the  reason  why  the 
Labour  Government  must  not  be  defeated.  This  put  the  Tory 
leaders  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  To  ban  the  moving  of  a 
motion  of  censure  would  be  awkward.  So  the  only  way  was 
to  take  steps  to  prevent  the  motion  being  successful. 

Now  there  was  one  subject,  unemployment  insurance,  on 
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which  a  motion  of  censure  had  a  chance  of  success.  It  was  the 
only  subject  on  which  there  was  any  hope  of  bringing  the 
Liberals  and  Tories  into  the  same  Lobby.  It  was  the  real  bone 
of  contention  in  the  motion  of  censure  debate  in  February, 
when  the  Labour  Government  only  escaped  defeat  by  Snow¬ 
den’s  sensational  climb-down.  Not  only  was  there  a  reason¬ 
able  hope  that  some  at  least  of  the  Liberals  would  join  them, 
but  there  was  a  real  chance  of  getting  Labour  support  as  well. 
Labour  was  badly  split  on  this  issue  at  that  time.  The  I.L.P. 
and  the  malcontents  of  the  extreme  Left  had  fought  the 
Government  during  an  all-night  sitting  of  nineteen  and  a  half 
hours,  the  previous  week.  It  is  strange  and  significant  that 
on  that  occasion  not  a  single  Tory  joined  in  the  attack  on  the 
Government  or  voted  with  the  rebels  in  the  Lobby. 

But  the  Tory  hierarchy  tactfully  manoeuvred  their  revolting 
supporters  clear  of  that  subject.  It  was  too  dangerous,  it 
might  be  successful  !  But  they  had  to  allow  them  a  motion  of 
censure.  They  therefore  gave  them  one  that  was  as  harmless 
as  an  old  shoe  thrown  to  a  pup  to  chew  upon.  The  subject 
was  one  on  which  a  deep  and  definite  Party  line  was  drawn. 
The  motion  declared  that  the  Labour  Government  had  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  country  because  they  had  not  made 
farming  pay  as  they  had  promised.  While  it  was  a  genuine 
die-hard  Tory  motion,  they  could  not  have  chosen  a  worse 
one  if  the  hope  was  to  defeat  the  Government.  It  raised  the 
bitterest  Party  conflict  and  forced  Liberal  to  join  with  Labour 
in  denouncing  the  tyranny  of  landlordism  and  the  starvation 
wages  of  the  farm  workers.  If  the  motion  chosen  did  not 
show  a  nice  perception  or  a  wise  discrimination,  it  did  show  a 
sincerity  and  an  enthusiastic  optimism.  These  unofficial 
Conservative  Members  were  obviously  in  earnest.  They  were 
defying  their  leaders  and  seemed  anxious  to  defeat  the 
Government.  Their  keenness  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that 
nearly  two  hundred  private  Members  signed  the  motion. 

Now  motions  of  censure  are  always  important  and  to  a 
minority  government  they  may  be  critical.  It  is  an  axiom  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  anything  may  happen  and  he  is 
reckless  who  would  foretell  its  decisions.  If  this  motion  of 
censure  had  been  carried  the  Labour  Government  would  have 
been  thrown  out  and  the  Conservatives  might  have  had  a 
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chance  of  putting  their  own  policy  into  practice  as  the  Govern 
ment  of  the  country.  On  this  vital  question,  however  nnJ 
one  Conservative  leader  was  willing  to  take  a  hand  in  the 
fight.  The  spectacle  was  one  of  complete  farce.  It  was  Ion? 

range  firing  by  the  Opposition,  over  the  heads  of  their  own 
Front  Bench. 

Mr.  Tom  Johnston,  speaking  for  the  Government,  took  un 
point  by  point,  the  case  put  forward.  He  had  a  complete 
ansv^r  to  all  the  questions  raised  and  showed  that  althourii 
the  Government  had  not  had  much  time  they  had  achieved 
a  revival  in  this  great  basic  industry  and  had  outlined 
far-reaching  plans  for  further  development  in  the  future. 

The  debate  that  followed  was  like  the  engagement  at  Inker- 
man,  a  soldiers’  battle.  No  Front  Bench  Tory  took  part  nor 
mdeed  was  there  a  speech  from  a  Tory  of  any  importMce. 
ihere  seemed  to  have  been  an  understanding,  tacit  or  other¬ 
wise,  to  ‘  lay  off  the  Government  ’  and  that  if  there  was  to  be 
an  attack  at  all  it  must  be  in  conformity  with  the  real  spirit 
of  pantomime,  not  with  bludgeons  but  with  bladders.  One 
ex-Mnister,  however,  defied  the  silence  ban.  It  was  Lord 
Wolmer,  the  young  Tory  rebel,  who  threw  the  monkey-wrench 
into  the  machinery.  He  is  the  heir  of  the  Earl  of  Selborne  and 
belongs  by  birth  and  upbringing,  to  the  most  exclusive  section 
01  the  Tory  Party.  He  had  been  Assistant  Postmaster  in  the 
aldwin  administration.  Becoming  rather  unpopular  for  his 
extreme  reactionary  views,  Baldwin  discarded  him  and 
banished  him  to  the  limbo  of  lost  reputations.  A  member  of 
considerable  competence  and  courage  he  carried  on  a  flanb 
attack  on  his  former  colleagues.  He  dared  even  to  attack 
Baldwin  who  will  never  forgive  him  for  calling  him  a  '  senti¬ 
mental  Liberal.’  In  the  independence  of  an  unofficial  bench 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ex-Premier,  he  could  with  im- 

covering  wing  over  the  Government,  put  up 
by  his  former  leader. 

The  debate  was  carried  on,  as  far  as  the  Tories  were  con- 
cer^  ,  by  landlords  and  the  sons  of  landlords,  the  heirs  of 
earldoms  and  ex-guardsmen.  It  ranged  the  wide  world.  One 
mem  er  told  a  horrible  tale  about  a  tick  which  had  been  found 
in  a  piece  of  Russian  butter,  another  waved  a  loaf  in  the  air 
and  asked  members  to  admire  its  beautiful  whiteness.  So  the 
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debate  on  that  warm  afternoon  in  the  vitiated  air  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  moved  on  languidly  as  a  dromedary,  dreary  and 

'^^T^ere  was  a  startling  awakening  when  Lloyd  George  took 
the  floor.  To  him  it  was  a  gala  day  and  he  was  as  happy  as  a 
winner  at  a  flower  show.  Members  crowded  in  to  hear  him, 
attracted  like  filings  to  a  magnet.  No  wonder,  for  the  most 
distinguished  Member  of  the  British  Parliament,  the^  world 
:  famous  orator,  was  addressing  the  House.  No  one  willingly 

I  blisses  a  speech  by  Lloyd  George,  even  Tory  leaders  being 

I  soundly  trounced.  From  him  they  take  their  correction  mildly 

i  and  kiss  the  rod.  - 

He  dominated  the  debate.  Standing  right  m  the  centre  ot 
the  House,  the  only  place  visible  from  both  the  Press  Gallery 
and  the  Members’  Gallery,  the  best  illumined  point,  he  stood 
!  clear  as  if  a  spotlight  had  singled  him  out  against  the  red  of  the 

carpet  and  the  dark  green  of  the  benches.  He  was  a  picturesque 
figure  that  filled  the  eye.  He  was  a  man  full  of  vigour  and 
■  thrilled  with  animation  and  energy.  He  knew  the  old  adage 
that  the  best  form  of  defence  is  to  attack,  and  he  was  attacking 
:  as  only  he  could  do. 

‘  Two  hundred  rank  and  file,’  he  cried  in  gleeful  banter, 

‘  and  not  a  single  leader  !  I  understand  that  not  a  single 
leader  of  the  Party  means  to  speak,  unless  Lord  Wolmer  has 
I  a  claim  to  that  rank.  This  is  a  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade, 

;  but  it  is  not  war,  and  it  is  not  magnificent.’ 

This  was  a  most  devastating  attack  on  the  Conservative 
leaders  for  not  stating  their  policy.  Rarely  had  the  Com¬ 
mons  heard  such  a  display  of  the  lighter  side  of  oratory. 

Seated  on  the  Front  Opposition  Bench,  not  three  yards  from 
!  the  Liberal  orator  was  Mr.  Baldwin,  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Inskip.  They  sat  ‘  domes  of  silence,’  motion¬ 
less  as  the  Trafalgar  Square  lions,  as  harmless,  as  imposing,  and 
as  mute.  Their  presence  there  that  day  was  merely  formal 
Cum  tacent  clamant.  Their  silence  was  eloquent.  In  fact  they 
were  showing  that  example  which  is  better  than  precept.  They 
would  not  join  in  criticism  of  the  Government.  These  three 
sat  determined,  like  the  three  admonitory  monkeys  of  Buddha, 
to  ‘  Speak  no  evil  :  See  no  evil  :  Hear  no  evil  ’  of  the  Labour 
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Government.  Baldwin,  looking  pleased  as  a  film  star  matin, 
a  personal  appearance  at  a  premUre,  with  folded  arms  2 
low  on  the  Bench,  cocking  occasionally  a  quizzical  but  aunr! 
cxative  eye  as  the  Welsh  orator  scored  a  hit.  He,  too  like  b'" 
friendly  antagonist,  was  enjoying  himself.  ’  ’ 

Seated  beside  him  was  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain,  his  aquiline 
features  fixed  m  a  look  of  cold  scorn  that  seems  habitual  to 
him  when  an  opponent  is  speaking.  When  Mr.  Tom  Johnston 
told  of  the  500  per  cent  increase  since  the  Empire  Marketing 
Eoard  began  to  boost  home  and  Empire  butter,  Mr  Chamber 
lam  interrupted  with  a  quick  question  :  ‘  Is  there  any  distinc' 
tion  between  home  and  Empire  butter  ?  ’  That,  and  the  words : 

It  is  rather  important,’  was  the  sole  vocal  contribution  of  the 
ex-Minister  of  Health,  to  the  discussion  of  a  motion  on  a  subject 
closely  associated  with  that  department.  In  his  tacitumitv 
however,  he  was  observing  a  vow  of  silence.  '  ’ 

Conspicuous,  too,  beside  him,  when  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was 
speaking  was  Sir  Thomas  Inskip,  long  and  round  and  limp 
he  leaned  against  the  bench,  lethargic  as  Ludham’s  dog,  thai 
leaned  against  the  wall  to  bark.  The  golden  voice  of  Lloyd 
George  rose  and  fell  in  harmonious  cadences.  The  day  was 
hot  and  Sir  Thomas  shirked  the  concentration  on  a  reasoned 
argiment.  His  mind  wandered  elsewhere,  mayhap,  he  pic- 
tured  himself  in  a  fortnight’s  time  skipping  blithely  across  the 
golden  sands  of  Wigtownshire.  As  he  dreamed,  a  cherubic 
smle  flitted  across  his  homely,  friendly  features.  Quick  as 
thought  Lloyd  George  brought  the  smiling  dreamer  back  to 
earth.  He  sensed  derision  in  the  grin  and  said  so.  Sir  Thomas 
rose  at  once.^  I  hope  the  right  hon.  gentleman  will  not  accuse 
me  o  any  discourtesy  if  I  find  his  speech  interesting.’  A  neat 
tmmng  of  the  blow  that  the  Liberal  Leader  appreciated. 

Ihe  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,’  he  said,  ‘  is  the  last  man 
1  would  accuse  of  discourtesy.’  A  sentiment  which  every 
Member  of  the  House  would  endorse. 

extenuation,  characteristically  courteous, 

'  leading  that  this  great  lawyer  could  give 

to  the  debate.  The  bridle  on  his  tongue,  too,  was  in  fulfilment 

of  a  pledge  to  be  speechless. 

The  motion  was  discussed  for  eight  hours  and  during  all  that 
time  no  speaker  had  uttered  a  word  of  criticism  of  the  Prime 
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Minister,  nor  was  there  a  hint  of  censure  of  him  from  any  part 
of  the  House.  In  the  whole  debate  he  was  never  even  referred 
to.  MacDonald  had  evidently  been  given  the  privilege  of 
sanctuary.  He  was  as  immune  from  attack  on  that  day  as  if 
he  were  already  a  true-blue  bona  fide  member  of  the  Primrose 
League. 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Baldwin  was  right.  It  was  a  time,  not 
for  censure  but  for  commendation.  It  was  a  time  for  rejoicing, 
not  for  blame.  Was  it  a  time  to  reproach  MacDonald  when  in  a 
very  short  time  he  would  be  one  of  themselves  ?  Here  was  a 
brand,  indeed  a  quondam  firebrand,  plucked  from  the  burning. 
It  was  certainly  not  a  time  to  turn  the  prodigal  son  from  the 
door,  but  rather  to  kill  the  fatted  calf. 
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After  the  Great  War,  Germany  had  to  pay  large  sums  to 
X  Jl  the  victorious  allies.  She  had  lost  large  slices  of  valuable 
territory  with  their  populations.  She  had  been  deprived  of 
vast  resources  of  coal  and  iron,  and,  in  addition,  her  mercantile 
marine  was  confiscated.  Unlike  France,  Germany  is  not  a 
self-supporting  country  and  had  to  import  from  abroad  food¬ 
stuffs  for  her  people  and  raw  materials  for  her  industries.  The 
only  possible  hope  for  Germany  was  to  reconstruct  her  indus¬ 
tries  shattered  by  the  War-and,  by  a  great  reduction  of  costs 
of  production,  surmount  the  tariff  walls  raised  against  her. 
To  do  this,  money  was  required  ;  large  credits  had  to  be 
obtained  somewhere.  There  is  always  credit  available  if  the 
security  is  good  and  the  rate  of  interest  is  high  enough.  Ger¬ 
many  borrowed  money  from  British  financiers  at  as  high  as 
eight  per  cent.  In  addition  to  interest  on  these  loans  for 
industrial  reconstruction,  Germany  had  to  pay  interest  on 
R^arations.  This  money,  too,  was  borrowed,  and  the  in¬ 
debtedness  to  America  and  Britain  kept  mounting  up.  The 
speculative  boom  in  America  in  1928  gave  American  investors 
a  more  profitable  market  for  their  money  at  home,  and  so  the 
flow  of  credits  to  Germany  was  stopped.  When  the  economic 
blizzard  hit  the  world,  Germany  was  right  out  in  the  open. 
Disaster  stared  her  in  the  face.  Unable  to  get  more  money 
from  America,  Germany  turned  to  Britain  and  eagerly  offered 
ig  interest  for  short-term  credits.  As  it  happened,  owing 
to  the  trade  slump,  British  bankers  had  a  large  amount  of 
money  ying  idle  in  their  banks.  Much  of  this  money  was 

lent  to  Germany  and  to  Austria. 

temporary  accommodations,  Germany  was 
rapi  y  drifting  to  disaster.  In  1931,  short  and  long-term 
loans  were  increasingly  being  withdrawn  from  Germany.  In 
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the  first  seven  months  of  1931,  the  withdrawals  of  short-term 
funds  alone  amounted  to  50,000,000. 

The  cloud,  however,  burst  first  in  Vienna.  On  18  June 
'  1931  the  great  Austrian  Bank,  the  Credit  Anstalt,  was  about 
to  close  its  doors.  Its  losses  were  over  ;^4,ooo,ooo.  The  Bank 
of  England  came  to  the  rescue  with  a  loan  of  ^^4,400,000.  A 
loan  from  Paris  had  been  rejected,  because  it  was  offered  on 
such  political  terms  that  Austria  could  not  accept.  Then  the 
danger  point  moved  from  Vienna  to  Berlin.  The  German 
banks  ceased  business.  The  Bank  of  England  and  the  other 
o-reat  banks  had  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Reichsbank.  This 
weakened  the  credit  of  the  Bank  of  England  abroad  to  the 
extent  of  perhaps  another  ^5,000,000.  German  payments 
of  about  ^50,000,000  due  in  London  were  temporarily 
frozen. 

On  20  June,  President  Hoover,  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
emergency  financial  situation  in  Europe  and  in  view  of  the 
world-wide  depression,  proposed  postponement  during  one 
year  of  all  payments  on  Government  debts,  reparations,  and 
relief  debts,  both  principal  and  interest,  but  not  including 
obligations  to  Governments  held  by  private  parties.  The 
estimated  cost  of  this  to  the  United  States  Budget  was 
^50,000,000.  This  act  of  President  Hoover  brought  the  British 
Government  into  the  business.  Mr.  Snowden,  on  24  June, 
announced  in  the  Commons  his  acceptance,  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  of  President  Hoover’s  proposals,  and  indicated 
that  it  would  cost  the  British  exchequer  ^11,000,000  during 
that  year. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  Germany’s  drift  to  disaster  continued. 
At  midnight  on  15  July,  the  situation  became  critical.  It 
seemed  as  if  Germany  might  be  plunged  into  a  financial  crisis 
unequalled  since  the  wildest  days  of  the  inflation  period.  If 
Germany  crashed,  no  one  in  London,  Paris,  or  New  York 
could  declare  with  confidence  that  they  would  escape  the 
abyss. 

The  decision  of  the  British  Cabinet  to  call  an  international 
conference  in  London  was  as  a  light  in  the  darkness.  In 
calling  such  a  conference  to  deal  with  an  urgent  international 
problem,  the  Labour  Government  was  acting  in  accordance 
with  one  of  the  chief  articles  in  their  faith.  Ever  since  its 
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^ndation,  the  Labour  Party  has  stood  for  open  dinlom. 
;-open  agreements,  openly  arrived  at.  That  meant  ^ 
into  practice,  just  such  a  conference  as  the  Seven 
ference,  when  all  the  States  interested  or  affected  shn,  m 
together  and  talk  over  their  difficulties  If  tTi/.  h 
the  Conference  in  accordance Lfbon;  S 
manner  was  not.  There  were  no  newspaper  reporters  and  tL 
Conference  was  held  in  the  strictest  secrecy  ’  ^ 

Once  It  was  agreed  to  hold  such  a  conference  in  Tnna 
the  only  possffile  choice  for  Chairman  was  MacDonald  Of 
the  seven  chief  delegates  only  two  had  the  rank  of  P  •  ^ 

taP“sibIe  to  ch™ 

LoSor^xt  r^'  was  held  i„ 

J^ondon.  The  German  delegates  had  already  been  to  Park 

conferring  with  the  French  Ministers,  and,  afthough  LthW 

efinite  was  accomplished  there  except  mutual  exOTessions  of 

goodwill,  the  air  was  considerably  cleared  for  this  Conference 

he  French  had  played  their  usual  delaying  tactics  and  for 

seemed  to  hesitate  whether  they  should  accent 

be^mpoffie  that  it  would 

London  ultimately  consented  to  come  to 

A  unique  feature  of  the  Conference  was  the  presence  of 

plrtidnaTtra  spectators,  but  as  active 

participants  armed  with  authority  on  behalf  of  the  United 

Mr  Andrew  M^n^^  Secretary  of  State,  and 

tomf  to  the  Treasury,  who  afterwards 

aSo  n  to  the  Court  of  St.  Jarnes’s.  There  was 

Germi  CS  f“’‘°  h  “h”'! 

MSarsiLo"™'^’  d”?*r  and  5  LavillMme 

M  Re^n  T  ''as  Japan’s  delegate ; 

A/T-  Prime  Minister,  and  M.  Hymans  Foreign 

s^ting'orTaT?^^^^  MacDonald  pLded.  Repre- 

SeeSrv  atd  ^  ^  Henderson,  Fordgn 

<^^^"<=ehor  of  the  Exchequer. 

whole  British  name  of  the  Government  and  the 

whole  British  nation,  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  delegates, 
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the  Prime  Minister  stressed  the  importance  and  purpose  of  tK 
Conference.  He  said  :  ™ 

‘  The  present  moment  may  be  one  of  the  turnine-point, 
m  the  history  of  the  world  for  good  or  ill.  If  we  cannot 
find  a  solution  of  the  present  crisis,  no  one  can  foretell  the 
political  and  financial  dangers  which  will  ensue.  If  we  can 
find  such  a  solution,  it  will  be  a  striking  proof  of  the  growine 
effectiveness  of  international  co-operation.’  ^ 

As  every  sacrifice  by  the  German  people  was  unavailing 
the  German  Government  had  felt  bound  to  declare  in  June 
that  they_  could  go  no  farther  and  that  they  would  ha4  to 
use  their  right  to  declare  a  postponement  of  their  liabilities  under 
the  Young  Plan,  unless  the  situation  improved.  That  had 
alarmed  the  foreign  lenders,  on  whose  support  Germany  had 
been  largely  dependent  during  the  past  six  years,  and  with¬ 
drawals  of  short-term  credits  had  ensued  on  a  very  large  scale. 
Matters  in  Germany  had  gone  from  bad  to  worse. 

‘By  1 8  June,’  proceeded  MacDonald,  ‘the  position 
appeared  almost  hopeless,  when  the  whole  face  of  the  world 
was  changed  in  half  an  hour  by  the  dramatic  announcement 
of  President  Hoover’s  offer. 

‘  The  task  of  the  Conference  was,’  said  MacDonald,  ‘  to 
restore  the  confidence  of  the  foreign  investor  in  Germany.’ 
Clearly  the  problem  had  both  political  and  financial  sides,  but 
the  mind  of  the  Conference  was  to  be  concentrated  on  the 
latter.  He  had  no  illusions  as  to  the  difficulty  of  the  task. 

He  had  no  doubt  of  the  inherent  strength  of  the  German 
economy,  provided  that  it  had  the  capital  resources  that  it 
required.  It  was  for  this  purpose  that  President  Hoover  pro¬ 
posed  a  suspension  for  a  year  of  all  debts  and  reparations. 
That  represented  for  Germany  a  very  real  and  important  relief. 
It  imght  not  prove  to  be  sufficient ;  that  was  a  point  that 
could  be  examined  later. 

The  first  plenary  session  of  the  Conference  was  on  21  July 
193^-  The  delegates  gathered  in  the  beautiful  Locarno 
Room  of  the  Foreign  Office.  MacDonald  presided.  His 
introductory  speech  was  on  the  lines  of  one  that  he  had  made 
the  previous  evening  in  his  room  at  the  House  of  Commons 
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when  welcoming  the  delegates  to  London.  It  was  persuasive, 
conciliatory,  hortative,  and  platitudinous.  Then  he  called  on 
Dr.  BrUning,  the  head  of  the  German  delegation,  to  put  the 
case  for  Germany  to  the  Conference.  The  German  Chancellor 
was  a  tall,  handsome  man,  with  typically  Teutonic  features. 
His  brow  indicated  scholarship  and  culture,  his  eyes  intelli¬ 
gence  and  good  humour,  and  his  chin  firmness  and  resolu¬ 
tion.  There  was  the  air  about  him  of  good-natured  friendliness 
that  drew  his  hearers  to  sympathetic  attention.  His  speech 
was  an  earnest  and  eloquent  appeal  on  behalf  of  his  country. 
He  gave  a  short  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the  position  of 
Germany.  He  put  his  case  with  an  impressive  moderation 
and  a  convincing  sincerity. 

As  is  the  custom  when  diplomatists  have  to  make  important 
statements  at  international  conferences,  he  spoke  in  his 
mother  tongue,  although  he  has  a  remarkable  knowledge 
of  English.  Dr.  Bruning’s  powerful  appeal  lost  nothing  in 
the  translation,  for  the  interpreter  was  not  only  competent  but 
brilliant,  and  put  life  and  dramatic  force  into  the  English 
version.  A  very  depressing  story  Dr.  Briining  had  to  tell. 
Surely  never  before  at  an  international  conference  was  such  a 
tragic  story  of  misfortune  and  despair  told  by  any  European 
nation.  The  feeling  after  the  German  advocate  had  sat  down 
was  evidently  that  no  more  need  be  said.  The  case  had  been 
proved.  Every  nation  but  one  believed  that.  It  seemed  that 
all  that  remained  was  to  find  the  best  way  of  helping  Germany. 

The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  Stimson,  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  State.  He  sat  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  Chair¬ 
man.  He  was  end  man  at  that  side,  and  his  vis-d-vis  across  the 
room  was  the  Japanese  representative.  Mr.  Mellon,  an  old, 
benevolent,  white-haired  gentleman,  sat  by  Mr.  Stimson’s  side. 
He  did  not  speak  a  word  during  the  Conference,  but  just  sat 
quietly  looking  on,  and  his  colleague  would  now  and  then 
murmur  a  word  in  his  ear. 

Mr.  Stimson’s  speech  was  a  complete  acceptance  of  the 
German  case  and  a  generous  offer  to  help.  ‘  We  won’t  let 
Germany  down,’  he  said  in  effect.  Speaking  with  full  authority 
for  the  United  States,  he  declared  that  he  could  guarantee 
that  they  would  not  withdraw  any  short-term  credits  from 
Germany.  Dr.  Briining  looked  his  gratitude.  Then  came  the 
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turn  of  Great  Britain.  As  it  was  purely  a  financial  question 
Snowden  put  the  British  point  of  view  He  had  gained  a 
world-wide  reputation  for  his  consistent  obstinacy.  The 
French,  after  their  experience  of  him  at  the  Hague  Conference 
on  War  Debts,  had  some  reason  for  dubbing  the  British 
Chancellor  Monsieur  Non-Non.’  Snowden  said  that  he 
appreciated  and  commended  the  very  benevolent  action  of 
America,  but  regretted  that  he  was  notdn  a  position  to  go  so 
far  as  Mr.  Stimson.  He  pointed  out  that  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  had  no  effective  control  over  the  British  banks,  not  even 
over  the  Bank  of  England.  He  could  not  dictate  their  policy. 
The  Bank  of  England  was  a  private  institution.  He  could 
not  control  either  the  giving  or  withdrawal  of  credits. 

Many  of  the  credits  to  which  Mr.  Stimson  referred  were 
held  by  private  institutions,  but  the  difference  between  Mr. 
Stimson’s  position  and  Mr.  Snowden’s  was  that  those  American 
financiers  had  given  him  power  to  speak  for  them,  and  so 
the  Secretary  of  State  was  merely  informing  the  Conference 
what  the  American  policy  was.  Willing  to  help  was  the  British 
Chancellor,  very  willing,  but  he  did  not  know  what  he  could 
do,  and  he  was  afraid  that  he  could  not  do  much. 

This  ^  non-possumus  ’  speech  of  the  British  representative, 
coming  after  the  emphatic  declaration  of  the  American  dele¬ 
gate,  rather  damped  the  enthusiasm  of  the  delegates.  It  was 
a  fitting  prelude  to  the  speech  that  followed,  when  the  voice 
of  France  was  heard.  That  voice  was  not  the  voice  which  all 
wished  to  hear.  The  French  delegation  included  Briand.  The 
greatest  orator  in  all  Europe  sat  silent.  Was  this  the  great 
Briand,  the  darling  of  France,  the  speaker  who  had  swayed 
great  assemblies  with  the  magic  spell  of  his  golden  voice  and 
the  spell  of  his  matchless  eloquence  ?  The  soul  of  an  actor, 
the  passion  and  pathos  of  a  great  tragedian  had  been  his. 
Day  after  day  the  Conference  sat,  but  he  never  uttered  a  word. 
Hunched  forward,  he  sat,  supported  by  his  forearms  on  the 
table,  and  his  mouth  sagged  a  little  open,  as  he  gazed  listlessly 
before  him  with  unseeing  eyes.  There  he  sat  unheeded, 
neglected,  ignored.  A  pathetic  sight,  this  derelict  Demos¬ 
thenes,  sitting  there,  old  and  frail,  tired  and  spent.  He  looked 
a  very  sick  man.  But  none  in  that  assembly  knew,  watching 
him  dozing  there,  that  at  that  very  moment  the  great  French- 
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n  was  doomed  and  that  the  pallid  messenger  with  the 
^verted  torch  was  even  then  behind  his  chair  waiting  to  pluck 
him  by  the  sleeve. 

It  was  significant  that  it  was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Britain, 

,  Finance  Minister  who  spoke  for  France.  Britain  regarded 
IL  auestion  at  issue  as  financial,  but  France  regarded  it 
mainly  as  political.  Therefore,  the  Prime  Minister  was  the 
to  deal  with  it.  There  was  a  feeling  of  interest  and  ex- 
°ectancy  in  the  room  when  the  Chairman  called  on  M.  Laval. 
This  was  the  man  who  held  the  success  or  failure  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  in  his  power.  If  he  followed  what  had  been  traditional 
French  policy  and  stressed  the  political  consideration  of 
.eruritv  then  there  was  little  more  that  could  be  said.  The 
Conference  would  have  failed.  The  French  Press  regarded 
this  Conference  with  suspicion  and  distrust.  They  were  un¬ 
friendly  towards  it  from  the  beginning.  They  declared  that 
the  British  insistence  on  the  Conference  being  held  in  London 
was  in  pursuance  of  the  well-known  tactics  of  British  diplo¬ 
macy  of  ‘  Divide  and  Rule,’  with  the  deliberate  intention 
of  hindering  the  new  movement  towards  Franco-German 
understanding.  While  the  Conference  was  in  session,  the 
anti-British  elements  in  the  French  Press  were  more  unfair 
in  their  criticism  and  more  bitter  in  their  censure. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  the  French  delegates  were 
actually  in  London,  albeit  reluctantly,  was  taken  as  a  token 
of  a  more  conciliatory  attitude  on  the  part  of  France,  and  then 
it  was  hoped  that  the  speech  of  Mr.  Stimson  might  have 
changed  matters  somewhat.  Would  France  respond  to 
America’s  lead  ?  A  glance  at  the  hard,  unsmiling  face  of  the 
delegate  who  now.  rose  was  not  reassuring.  M.  Laval  was  a 
youngish  man  to  be  Prime  Minister  of  France,  but  Premiers 
in  France  have  been  in  modern  days  younger  than  Premiss 
here.  He  is  short,  thickset,  with  a  dark  complexion.  _  He 
wears  black  clothes,  and  the  whiteness  of  i 

was  in  ostentatious  contrast  to  his  dark  cl^hes,  his  g  ®  J’ 
jet-black  hair  and  his  swarthy  complexion. 
ness  of  his  features  proclaimed  him  as  typically  of  the  Mid 

Briand  was  of  Normandy.  , 

His  speech  was  a  keen  disappointment,  t  was 
of  every  French  politician  at  every  conference  since 
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Divested  of  its  polite  circumlocutions,  the  speech  was  mean 
and  cautious.  There  were  protestations  of  a  sincere  desire 
to  help  Germany,  but  running  through  it  all  like  a  dark 
thread  was  the  innate  fear  of  a  rejuvenated  Germany,  which 
all  the  suave  politeness  of  M.  Laval  could  not  conceal.  For 
sixty  years  this  morbid  obsession  had  influenced  French 
policy,  and  no  statesman  dared  ignore  it.  The  French  game 
was  evidently  delay,  and  they  played  it  very  effectively.  When 
M.  Laval  sat  down,  a  feeling  of  disappointment,  of  embarrass¬ 
ment  came  over  the  assembly.  If  this  was  to  be  the  attitude, 
why  did  he  leave  Paris  ?  This  was  the  line  he  had  taken  with 
Dr.  Briining  and  Dr.  Curtius  in  Paris.  The  journey  had  not 
softened  it  one  iota. 

That  speech  definitely  and  decisively  determined  the  Con¬ 
ference.  There  was  a  remission  to  a  committee  of  Finance 
Ministers  of  the  question  of  ways  to  help  Germany.  It  is 
true  that  the  Conference  retarded  slightly  the  descent  of 
Germany  to  chaos  and  disaster,  but  it  accomplished  nothing 
that  could  not  have  been  achieved  if  there  had  been  no  con« 
ference.  The  two  things  done  were  inevitable.  In  the  official 
words  of  the  British  Foreign  Office,  the  proposals  were  that 
the  Central  Bank  credit  of  ^^20, 000,000  recently  granted  to  the 
Reichsbank  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bank  for  International 
Settlements  be  renewed  at  maturity  for  a  period  of  three 
months,  and  that  concerted  measures  should  be  taken  by  the 
financial  institutions  in  the  different  countries  with  a  view  to 
maintaining  the  volume  of  the  credits  they  had  already  ex¬ 
tended  to  Germany.  The  Conference  recommended  that  the 
Bank  for  International  Settlements  should  be  invited  to  set 
up  without  delay  a  committee  of  representatives  nominated 
by  the  Governors  of  the  Central  Banks  interested  to  inquire 
into  the  immediate  further  credit  needs  of  Germany,  and  to 
study  the  possibilities  of  converting  a  portion  of  the  short-term 
credits  into  long-term  credits. 

On  both  those  questions  France  was  ‘sticky,’  but  dared 
not  oppose.  On  the  question  of  the  withdrawal  of  short-term 
loans,  France  was  practically  unaffected.  It  was  Britain  and 
America  who  were  primarily  involved  in  the  ^^240, 000,000 
invested  in  Germany ;  there  were  240,000,000  reasons  why 
Germany  should  not  be  allowed  to  crash.  But  the  proposal 
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to  CTant  new  short-term  loan  credits  to  Germany,  with  the 
obiect  of  stabihzing  their  gold  reserves,  was  definitely  refused 
bv  France.  This  attitude  was  adopted  by  France  on  the  first 
dav  of  the  Conference,  and  it  was  maintained  until  the  last. 
To  put  it  in  picturesque  American  phrase  :  ‘  The  Conference 
reed  all  right  to  plug  some  of  the  leaks  in  Germany’s  water 
butt  but  France  was  not  willing  to  put  more  water  in  the 
tub,’and  even  the  plugs  were  but  temporary.’ 

So  far  this  eye-witness  account  of  the  famous  Conference 
gives  little  more  than  a  descriptive  view  of  the  public  side  of 
the  Conference.  There  was  another  side,  secret  and  furtive, 
known  to  only  one  or  two.  In  spite  of  the  flourish  of  trumpets 
with  which  it  began,  the  polite  conduct  of  its  sessions,  the 
protestations  of  goodwill  and  the  aspirations  that  wafted  it  to 
its  swan-like  ending,  this  great  Conference  was  a  failure.  The 
reasons  for  failure  relate  both  to  persons  and  to  policies.  The 
responsibility  for  the  breakdown  must  lie  chiefly  on  the  head 
of  the  Chairman.  It  was  on  his  initiative  that  the  Conference 
was  called.  MacDonald  liked  a  conference.  From  the  rostrum 
of  the  conference  hall  MacDonald  used  to  soar  into  Olympic 
heights  of  eloquence  and  command  the  acclamations  of  the 
spellbound  multitude.  When  a  child  or  a  man  does  a  thing 
well,  he  is  tempted  to  do  it  often.  Conferences  indulged  Mac¬ 
Donald’s  vanity  complex  ;  they  provided  the  occasion,  and  his 
personality  and  oratorical  gifts  did  the  rest.  An  international 
conference  made  him  a  world  figure.  Nowadays  the  subject 
-  is  often  Peace.  There  have  been  more  orations  on  Peace  Aan 
on  any  other  subject.  Peace  !  What  scope  for  a  peroration  ! 

:  What  chances  for  purple  patches  ! 

More  than  all  a  conference  gave  MacDonald  the  excuse 
‘  for  absence  from  the  House  of  Commons.  If  he  waited  in 
London,  there  was  always  the  risk  of  being  pestered  by  Minis¬ 
ters  actually  wanting  something  done.  The  Seven  Power 
Conference  was  a  gift  from  the  gods.  Coming  in  the  middle 

of  the  dead  season,  it  was  the  ‘  news  ’  of  the  week.  The  honour 

of  presiding  being  his,  MacDonald  was,  so  to  speak,  the  top 

of  the  world.  At  this  international  witenagemot,  even  ainongst 

the  famous  men  of  many  nations,  he  was  the  most  conspicuous 
of  all — ^the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  the  idol  of  the  hour.  He  had, 

■  too,  a  wonderful  ‘  Press.’ 
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In  the  brilliant  sunshine  of  a  summer  day,  MacDonalrl’ 
walk  from  Downing  Street  to  the  Foreign  Office  was  like  a  rov.i 
progress.  When  he  is  seen  at  the  door  of  the  great  little  ho 
the  crowd  of  pressmen  and  sightseers  greet  his  appearance  S 
a  loud  cheer  that  echoes  down  the  narrow  street.  He  pau 
on  the  step,  lets  his  eyes  gaze  over  the  throng,  poses  and  smiS 
as  a  score  of  cameras  click.  He  passes  through  the  archway 

One  cameraman  after  another  leaps  before  him,  twists  round 
to  face  him,  squints  through  the  lens,  clicks,  and  jumps  side 
ways.  He  reaches  the  Foreign  Office  steps  and  turns  to  pose 
for  more  photographs.  A  microphone  is  brought  forward 

Will  you  say  a  few  words,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,’  pleads  a 
cinema-camera  operator.  He  smiles  protestingly  as  one  who 
would  deprecate  so  much  attention  and  speaks  a  few  platitudes. 
The  photographer  takes  off  his  hat  politely,  as  he  thanks  the 
Prime  Minister. 

The  Seven  Power  Conference  was  a  failure  from  the  start. 
^  the  first  place,  it  was  a  mistake  to  hold  it  in  London.  The 
Conference  was  to  have  been  the  grand  finale  of  weeks  of 
negotiations.  In  Berlin,  in  Paris,  and  in  London,  there  had 
been  discussions  on  the  question  of  saving  Germany.  Everyone 
knew  that  France  and  France  alone  could  end  the  deadlock, 
hrance  had  to  be  won  over,  and,  therefore,  the  Conference 
should  have  been  held  in  Paris.  While  M.  Laval  was  in 
London,  he  was  out  of  touch  with  his  advisers ;  he  could  not 
consult  with  his  base.  He  knew  he  was  being  watched  with 
suspicion  and  misgiving.  If  concession  and  conciliation  were 
to  be  obtained  from  France  there  was  infinitely  more  chance 
ot  getting  them  in  Paris  than  in  London. 

MacDonald  was  determined  that  the  Conference  should  be 
held  m  London.  Held  in  the  greatest  city  in  the  world,  it  gave 
an  incomparable  opportunity  for  advertisement.  These  wise 
men  were  coming  to  consult  with  the  British  Premier.  If  the 
art  o  pubHcity  consists  in  the  dropping  of  a  pebble  in  the  pool 
every  ay,  this  was  a  boulder.  That  the  Conference  should 
succeed  was  of  secondary  importance.  To  him,  provided  that 
he  got  a  conspicuous  place  behind  the  band,  the  grand  parade 
counted  more  than  the  circus. 

which  must  have  affected  the  success  of 
the  Conference  was  the  fact  that  it  was  held  in  secret.  The 
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most  elaborate  precautions  were  taken  that  none  but  a  specially 
favoured  few  were  permitted  to  attend.  No  newspaper,  British 
or  foreign,  was  allowed  to  send  a  representative.  What  need 
was  there  for  secrecy  in  a  Conference  attended  by  the  most 
important  nations  in  the  world  ?  If  one  great  State  had  been 
absent,  there  might  have  been  an  excuse  for  the  proceedings 
being  concealed  from  it  ;  but  they  were  all  there,  and  the 
world  wanted  the  news.  It  is  open  to  surmise  whether  France 
would  have  taken  up  such  an  unyielding  position  if  her 
obstinacy  had  been  exposed  day  by  day.  A  secret  Conference 
was  the  best  field  for  the  MacDonald  diplomatic  technique, 
but  it  played  directly  into  the  hands  of  France. 

'it  is  the  absolute  impossibility  of  keeping  a  great  nation 
like  Germany  in  a  state  of  perpetual  subordination  that  has 
given  rise  to  the  political  troubles  of  Western  Europe  during 
these  later  years.  Cicero  quoted  Oderint  dum  mtuant  as  an 
ancient  maxim,  and  Seneca  characterized  the  phrase  as  a 
detestable  sentiment.  ‘  Let  the  Germans  hate,  provided  that 
they  fear,’  is  the  cynical  philosophy  of  France.  Dr.  Briining, 
frantically  anxious  for  help,  was  sent  back  to  Berlin  empty- 
handed,  and  M.  Laval  returned  to  Paris  in  triumph,  to  be 
acclaimed  as  the  firm  and  resolute  statesman— the  man  who 
did  not  give  way. 

Mr.  Wickham  Steed,  the  great  authority  on  international 
politics,  gives  an  interesting  quotation  to  show  the  attitude  of 
France  on  this  question  of  financial  help.  Speaking  of  the 
Seven  Power  Conference,  a  French  writer  said  : 

‘  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  negotiations  has  been 
the  sustained  and  concerted  effort  of  the  English  and  the 
Americans  to  prevent  us  (the  French)  from  utilizing  the 
financial  and  economic  dislocation  of  Germany  for  the  aims 
of  French  policy.’ 

This  is  a  frank  description  of  France’s  attitude. 

All  these  facts  were  known  to  MacDonald  before  a  single 
session  of  the  Conference  had  been  held.  No  one  at  that 
Conference,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Briand,  who  ws 
merely  a  spectator,  knew  the  situation  as  MacDonald  did.  e 
had  been  through  all  this  in  1924.  The  French  po^cy 
unchanged  since  the  days  when,  as  Foreign  Secretary,  he  a 
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negotiated  with  Poincar6.  MacDonald  had  heard  France’ 
policy  affirmed  so  often  during  those  years  that  he  could  have 
written  M.  Laval’s  speech  himself.  Knowing  all  that  wh 
plan  had  MacDonald  to  meet  the  French  diplomacy?  A 
Chairman,  it  was  his  duty  to  make  the  Conference  a  suaess^ 
Failure  might  come  to  any  conference  through  some  develop 
ment  that  could  not  be  foreseen.  No  such  development  aros^ 
The  French  delegation  did  not  suddenly  adopt  new  tactics  that 
threw  the  Conference  off  its  balance.  Their  attitude  was  as 
constant,  as  unchanging  as  the  tick  of  a  clock. 

As  for  Germany,  MacDonald  knew  that  the  only  way  in 
which  the  crisis  could  be  met  was  by  a  large  long-term  loan 
to  stabilize  Germany’s  economic  position  for  at  least  a  year 
Was  that  loan  possible  and  who  could  give  it  ?  There  were  six 
nations  at  the  Conference  all  declaring  their  anxiety  and  good¬ 
will  on  behalf  of  Germany.  Of  these,  Japan  was  too  busy  at 
home  to  spare^  anything.  Italy  and  Belgium  could  plead 
poverty.  America  was  badly  hit  by  the  blizzard  and  was  at 
that  moment  engaged  in  a  financial  war,  the  success  of  which 
depended  on  how  much  gold  she  could  withdraw  from  Europe. 
The  moratorium  had  meant  some  sacrifice  and  was  indeed  the 
measure  of  her  willingness  to  help  but  it  was  the  limit  of  her 
direct  contribution  to  the  solution.  Britain  was  perhaps  least 
able  to  help,  although  she  had  in  fact  given  most.  She  had 
helped  Germany  and  Austria  generously  and  at  great  sacrifice, 
and^  could  not  at  that  moment  give  another  penny  without 
risking  her  own  financial  stability. 

France  alone  remained.  The  British  Foreign  Office  had 
reported  to  MacDonald,  on  ii  July,  the  failure  of  Dr.  Luther’s 
attempt  to  raise  a  French  loan.  He  had  been  informed  that 
the  President  of  the  Reichsbank  had  spent  many  hours  in 
Paris  in  a  rather  humiliating  appeal  for  help.  But  he  had 
found  that  the  politician  stood  behind  the  financier’s  chair. 
France  declared  herself  willing  to  advance  the  money,  but  on 
certain  political  conditions.  These  were,  fix'st,  the  abandon¬ 
ment  by  Germany  of  the  projected  Austro-German  Customs 
Union,  and,  second,  the  abandonment  of  her  two  ‘  pocket 
battleships.  When  these  conditions  were  reported  by  Dr. 
Luther,  the  German  Cabinet  refused  absolutely  to  accept  them. 
Still  it  was  France  alone  that  could  save  the  situation  and  in 
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the  last  analysis  the  Conference  was  to  do  in  London  what 
Dr.  Luther  had  failed  to  accomplish  in  Paris. 

The  strategy  of  France  was  the  financial  blockade  of 
Germany,  and  in  this  unworthy  manoeuvre  she  was  flouting 
the  public  opinion  of  the  world.  Someone  should  have 
cliallenged  her.  But  who  ?  There  was  only  one  member  of 
that  Conference  who  had  the  authority  and  the  prestige  to 
speak  straight  and  plain  to  France,  and  that  was  the  British 
Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Stimson’s  position  was  different  and  very 
difficult.  He  had  already  taken  a  bold  line  of  definite  help 
to  Germany.  His  speech  was  undoubtedly  the  most  important, 
as  it  was. the  most  heartening,  heard  at  the  Conference,  as  it 
made  the  only  definite,  although  indirect,  offer.  But  it  was  an 
innovation  for  America  to  be  there  at  all,  having  regard  to 
her  declared  policy  of  isolation.  It  was  obviously  not  the 
American  Secretary’s  place  to  call  the  bluff  of  France.  Britain 
and  America,  acting  together,  were,  however,  not  without 
resources  which  could  cjuickly  cause  France  to  alter  her 
ruthless  policy  of  starvation,  and  induce  her  to  put  into 
practice  those  principles  of  benevolence  and  philanthropy 
towards  Germany  which  were  her  constant  profession.  All 
the  world  knew,  if  France  didn’t,  that  she  could  not  really 
afford  her  present  policy. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  chief  British  representative  to  try  to 
save  the  Conference  and  Germany  by  a  definite  step.  But 
MacDonald  would  not  take  that  step. 

This  was  one  of  the  great  ‘  Might-have-beens  ’  of  history. 
After  the  Seven  Power  Conference  Bi'iining  went  back  to 
Germany  a  disappointed  and  disheartened  man.  He  went 
back  to  fight  the  greatest  battle  any  man  was  ever  called 
upon  to  fight.  True,  the  Catholic  Chancellor,  who,  it  was 
said,  ‘  wore  an  iron  cross  at  the  end  of  a  rosary,’  had  made 
many  serious  mistakes  both  in  his  home  and  foreign  policies. 
He  played  into  the  hands  of  the  demagogues  Hugenberg  and 
Hitler  when,  acting  autocratically,  he  dissolved  the  defiant 
Reichstag  under  Article  48. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  as  far  as  Germany  was  concerned 
France  always  regarded  herself  as  ‘  holding  a  wolf  by  the 
ears.’  Military  support  from  Britain  she  believed  was  essential 
to  her  security.  It  can  be  imagined,  therefore,  how  badly 
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Briining  blundered  when  he  endorsed  the  Nazi  view  that  th 
Versailles  Treaty,  with  its  reparation  payments,  was  the  chiVf 
cause  of  the  world  crisis.  This  was  what  Hitler  and  th 
Nationalists  had  been  crying  from  the  housetops,  now  comin? 
from  that  Sinai  upon  which  the  Chancellor  dwelt’  it  wa! 
proclaimed  as  the  veritable  oracle  of  God.  It  gave  a  tremendous 
impetus  to  Nazi  propaganda. 

This  dependence  of  France  on  Britain  gave  the  latter  a 
prticularly  strong  bargaining  position.  MacDonald  ini?ht 
have  used  that  power  when  in  April  1932  there  occurred 
another  chance  of  a  German  settlement.  Bruning  had  come 
back  to  Geneva  with  very  moderate  proposals.^  Although 
Stimson  and  MacDonald  heartily  commended  the  German 
Chancellor’s  scheme  and  could  have  forced  its  acceptance 
they  failed  to  press  it  upon  France,  with  the  result  that  another 
golden  opportunity  was  lost.  Within  a  month  Von  Papen 
became  Chancellor,  Germany  put  the  clock  back.  We  rejected 
Bruning  :  we  got  Hitler. 
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THE  ECONOMIC  BACKGROUND 

One  does  not  need  to  endorse  Marx’s  Economic  Interpretation 
of  History  to  realize  that  such  a  political  event  as  the  fall 
of  the  Labour  Government  in  1931  and  the  setting  up  of  the 
,  jvfationai  ’  Government  had  causes  set  deep  in  the  economic 
structure  of  this  country.  In  the  last  analysis  it  was  the 
exploitation  of  an  economic  crisis  that  led  to  the  political 
revolution  of  1931.  The  major  effects  of  the  economic  blizzard 
blowing  round  the  globe,  began  to  be  felt  in  Great  Britain  in 
1929  and  threatened  to  bring  her  economic  life  to  a  standstill. 
Her  commerce  and  industry  were  depressed,  and  her  financial 
stability  was  gravely  menaced. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  depression  ,  unemployment  increased, 
and  the  question  of  relief  for  the  maintenance  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  became  the  most  urgent  problem  of  the  hour.  There 
arose  the  age-long  question  as  to  how  the  burden  of  their 
maintenance  should  be  distributed,  and  on  this  issue  the 
political,  as  distinct  from  the  economic,  crisis  developed. 
To  this  there  were  definite  events  and  circumstances  which 
formed,  as  it  were,  a  background. 

Every  statement  of  the  causes  of  the  depression  must  begin 
with  a  reference  to  the  War  and  the  treaties  and  agreements 
which  followed  it.  It  was  not  foreseen  at  the  time  that  the 
Peace  Treaties  with  their  War  Debts  and  Reparations  would 
simply  transfer  to  the  economic  plane  and  prolong  indefinitely 
the  mihtary  operations  of  the  War  years.  An  inevitable  con¬ 
sequence  of  these  debt  transactions  was  the  centralization  of 
much  of  the  world’s  gold  supply  in  very  few  hands.  The 
situation  was  worsened  by  the  fact  that  the  creditor  nations 
imposed  high  tariff  barriers  which  made  it  more  and  more 
necessary  for  the  debtor  nations  to  pay  in  gold.  To  enable 
them  to  meet  their  obligations  and,  indeed,  to  save  themselves 
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from  bankruptcy,  Germany  and  Austria  set  about  reorganizinff 
their  industries  and  to  do  this,  borrowed  widely.  To  Londo° 
as  the  world’s  banker  special  appeal  was  made.  Germany  and 
Austria  were  promising  very  attractive  terms  for  loans.i 

During  the  inflationary  period  in  France,  which  preceded 
the  return  of  the  franc  to  a  gold  basis,  large  numbers  of  French 
investors  transferred  their  balance  to  London,  and  it  so  han- 
pened  that  these  credits  were  available  for  lending  to  Germany 
and  Austria.  Thus  it  was  possible  for  the  City  of  London  to 
make  large  profits  if  they  were  prepared  to  gamble.  Two 
factors  determined  the  danger— firstly,  the  fact  that  a  very 
large  amount  of  these  deposits  of  French  money  was  at  ‘  short 
call,’  and,  secondly,  as  Britain  was  on  the  gold  standard,  there 
was  the  risk  of  the  Bank  of  England  being  suddenly  required 
to  repay  these  loans  in  gold.  What  made  matters  worse  was 
the  fact  that  the  City’s  extent  of  liability  for  these  short-term 
loans  was  never  known.  The  grave  danger  into  which  our 
w-ant  of  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  our  vulnerability  in  this 
direction  would  lead  us  had  been  recognized  by  the  MacMillan 
Committee  on  Finance  and  Industry,  and  the  Committee 
recommended  that  a  statement  be  published  monthly,  dis¬ 
closing  the  amount  of  foreign  balances  and  foreign  liquid  assets. 
This  Committee  stated  that,  on  31  March  1931,  there  was 
deposited  in  London  254  million  pounds  to  the  credit  of 
foreigners.  This  was  all  ‘  short-term  money.’  This  account 
was  only  an  estimate,  as  the  Committee  admitted  that  they 
were  unable  to  obtain  a  complete  statement.  Another  authority 
put  the  figure  much  higher  and  suggested  325  millions. 

The  crisis  in  Central  Europe  began  in  Austria  in  May  and 
spread  in  June  to  Germany.  As  the  financial  affiliations 
between  these  two  countries  were  known  to  be  close,  the 


_  Lord  Beaverbrook  gives  his  authority  to  the  statement  that  the  rate  of 
interest  accruing  to  London  from  these  foreign  loans  was  extraordinary.  He 
says  :  Our  financiers  had  been  borrowing  short  and  lending  long — or,  in  effect, 
lenclmg  long  because  the  German  short  money  owing  to  us  had  become  long 
money  through  Ae  inability  of  that  people  to  pay  its  debts  on  their  due  date. 
Our  international  financiers  had  been  borrowing  from  the  French  and  Americans 
^  two  per  cent  and  lending  to  the  Germans  at  eight  per  cent.  The  anxiety  about 
tneposition  of  some  of  our  houses  dealing  in  foreign  credits  resulted  in  demands 
mr  roreign  funds  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  meet  them. 
But  the  fa^  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Great  Britain  has  £4,000,000,000  invested 
abroad.  Ime  st^  now  due  to  the  foreigner  in  the  form  of  short-term  money  is 
not  more  than  £2,000,000,000.**  * — Sunday  Express,  6  September  1931. 
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troubles  of  the  Credit-Anstalt,  the  chief  bank  in  Austria, 
alarmed  foreign  creditors.  This  fear  was  increased  by  a  mani¬ 
festo  published  at  the  beginning  of  June  by  the  German 
Government,  which  was  regarded  as  a  proclamation  to  the 
whole  world  that  ‘  Germany  considers  herself  to  have  reached 
the  end  of  her  tether,  unless  it  is  in  some  way  released.’  A 
very  significant  statement  was  made  by  Dr.  Luther,  President 
of  the  Reichsbank,  that  there  were  large  withdrawals  of  credits 
and  sales  of  securities  by  foreigners  and  that  these  were  due 
not  to  economic  changes  in  Germany,  but  to  ‘  occurrences  of 
another  kind,’  including  the  troubles  of  the  Credit-Anstalt, 
and  presumably  to  the  political  difficulties  which  had  at  one 
time  threatened  the  position  of  Dr.  Briining’s  Government. 

The  total  withdrawals  since  the  beginning  of  June  were 
estimated  to  have  amounted  on  13  June  to  40  million  pounds. 
These  withdrawals  had  their  direct  repercussions  in  this 
country.  The  Bank  of  England,  having  regard  to  the  large 
commitments  of  the  City  in  those  countries,  granted  a 
credit  of  4J  million  pounds  to  the  Austrian  National  Bank. 
Withdrawals  from  Germany  continued  unabated,  until  the 
banks  were  compelled  to  close  their  doors.  This  led  directly 
to  the  calling  of  the  Seven  Power  Conference  in  London. 

It  was  not  because  of  its  failure  that  the  Second  Labour 
Government  was  overthrown,  but  because  of  its  success  and 
the  methods  by  which  that  success  was  being  achieved.  The 
principle  of  dealing  with  the  depression  by  means  of  planned 
reorganization  was  being  put  in  force  in  Britain  two  years 
before  President  Roosevelt  adopted  a  similar  method  in 
America.  The  New  Deal  was  being  inaugurated  in  Britain. 

Every  Minister  discharged  his  duties  with  efficiency.  In 
Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson  put  Great  Britain 
into  the  leadership  of  the  nations  in  the  movement  for  Dis¬ 
armament,  International  Co-operation,  and  World  Peace.  The 
prestige  and  confidence  which  the  Labour  Government  had 
won  for  Great  Britain  was  acknowledged  by  the  unanimous 
selection  of  Henderson  to  preside  over  the  World  Disarma¬ 
ment  Conference.  In  Home  Affairs,  every  Department  of 
State  was  pursuing  a  programme  of  constructive  development. 
The  first  practical  steps  were  taken  to  reorganize  and  control 
the  Goal  Industry  in  the  national  interest.  Miners’  hours 
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were  reduced  and  wages  stabilized.  New  powers  and  financial 
assistance  were  given  to  Local  Authorities  to  deal  with  Housing 
and  the  clearing  of  slums.  No  Government  in  British  history 
had  such  a  comprehensive  programme  to  deal  with  Agriculture 
and  the  land,  nor  was  there  ever  so  energetic  a  Minister  as 
Dr.  Addison.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  widows  and  orphans 
excluded  by  the  Tory  Act  of  1925,  were  brought  within  the 
Pensions  scheme.  An  estimated  expenditure  of  183,000,000 
was  approved  to  carry  out  schemes  for  the  relief  of  unemploy¬ 
ment.  The  Labour  Minister  for  Transport  was  responsible 
for  the  Road  Traffic  Act  of  1930,  which  embodied  a  definite 
conception  of  public  service.  In  the  London  Passenger 
Transport  Bill,  the  principle  of  public  ownership  was  applied 
by  the  creation  of  a  public  authority  consisting  of  a  Board 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Transport. 

This  programme  of  reconstruction  and  development  was 
not  the  Conservative  programme,  and,  therefore,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  promoted  it  was  condemned.  The  method,  how¬ 
ever,  by  which  the  Labour  Government  was  overthrown  was 
unprecedented  in  British  history.  It  was  more  like  a  French 
coup  d'etat.  As  originally  planned,  the  fall  of  the  Labour 
Government  was  to  take  place  during  the  summer  recess, 
and  the  instrument  of  its  destruction  was  to  be  the  May 
Report  on  Economy.  It  was  regarded  as  absolutely  essential 
that  Parliament  should  not  be  in  session.  There  must  be  no 
awkward  questions  asked.  When  the  House  of  Commons 
resumed  in  the  autumn,  it  must  face  a  fait  accompli ;  the 
Labour  Government  must  have  fallen  and  a  ^  National  ’ 
Government  have  taken  its  place. 

There  was  another  element  that  had  a  more  or  less  direct 
bearing  on  the  time  factor.  The  one  result  of  the  Seven 
Power  Conference  was  the  handing  over  to  an  international 
committee  the  arrangements  for  putting  into  effect  the  findings 
of  the  Conference,  such  as  they  were.  This  Committee  was 
sitting  at  the  Foreign  Office  when  Parliament  rose.  If  Mac¬ 
Donald  delayed  until  after  it  had  submitted  its  Report,  it 
would  be  very  awkward  for  him  to  explain  how  a  country 
hurtling  to  financial  disaster  could  still  proclaim  her  financial 
stability  by  offering  to  lend  money  to  Germany.  He  had  to 
act  speedily  to  forestall  the  publication  of  the  International 
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Committee’s  Report  at  all  costs.  As  it  was,  he  only  did  so 
by  a  few  hours.  On  the  day  of  his  arrival  from  Lossiemouth, 
the  world  was  told  of  the  generosity  of  Britain,  France,  Belgium, 
Japan,  and  the  United  States. 

^  Propaganda  had  been  going  on  against  the  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment  for  many  months,  but  in  the  spring  and  early  summer 
it  reached  a  definite  organized  aggressiveness.  The  Press 
campaign  denouncing  the  financial  excesses  of  the  Labour 
Government  was  then  featured  in  every  newspaper.  The 
strategy  was  to  raise  such  an  outcry  on  the  May  Report’s 
revelations  of  an  unbalanced  Budget  that  the  Cabinet  would 
have  to  be  summoned. 

The  oiie  task  that  then  remained  would  be  to  get  such 
disagreement  as  to  the  method  of  balancing  the  Budget 
between  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  Cabinet  as  would  give 
him  the  excuse  for  resigning.  The  fight  would  be  between 
MacDonald  and  Snowden,  backed,  as  had  been  arranged,  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  and  Tory  Parties  on  one  side  and 
the  Labour  Cabinet  on  the  other. 

MacDonald  knew  that  the  most  formidable  force  in  the 
Cabinet  that  he  would  have  to  contend  with  wa,s  Mr.  Arthur 
Henderson,  and  it  is  significant  that  the  peak  period  of  activity 
in  arranging  for  the  coup  d’etat  was  during  the  absence  of  the 
Foreign  Secretary  in  France. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  another  reason  given  for  the 
withdrawal  of  gold  from  London  was  the  rumour  that  Mr. 
Henderson  had  given  the  French  Ministers  a  very  gloomy 
account  of  the  position  in  London,  and  to  have  hinted  that 
in  the  event  of  Germany  being  driven  to  declare  a  inoratorium, 
Britain  would  have  to  follow  her  example.  There  is  no  doubt- 
that  MacDonald  was  responsible  for  this.  At  that  time  there 
was  the  bitterest  antagonism  between  the  two  Ministers. 
While  Henderson  was  in  Paris,  MacDonald  spoke  to  him  by 
telephone.  In  his  talk  he  made  the  unguarded  disclosure 
that  he  took  the  most  pessimistic  view  of  the  financial  situation 
in  London.  It  was  he  and  not  Henderson  that  had  used  the 
ominous  word  moratorium,  as  the  inevitable  next  step  if  the 
situation  deteriorated.  Indeed,  this  preaching  of  defeatism 
and  despair  was  a  valuable  part  of  the  scheme  of  those  who 
wished  to  set  up  a  ‘  National  ’  Government.  The  b  ac  er  e 
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picture  of  the  crisis,  the  greater  the  excuse  for  severe  and  even 
violent  measures  to  meet  it.  The  consequences  of  this  deliberate 
propaganda  were  serious  and  MacDonald  was  only  too  willing 
to  throw  the  blame  on  to  the  Foreign  Secretary.  ° 

Snowden,  in  his  February  speech,  had  shown  how  much 
his  sympathy  lay  with  those  who  preached  economy.  All 
Mr.  Johnston’s  schemes  for  the  benefit  of  the  unemployed  and 
all  Dr.  Addison’s  agricultural  plans  threatened  to  involve 
great  expenditure  of  money  ;  expenditure  meant  taxation, 
and  that  hit  the  tax-paying  class.  True  it  is  that  there  were 
ways  to  fight  the  depression,  but  they  did  not  please  the  bankers 
and  the  City  and,  therefore,  had  to  be  strenuously  opposed. 

Everything  was  ready  before  Parliament  rose  for  the  summer 
vacation.  Everything  was  working  according  to  plan,  when 
a  weapon  was  put  into  the  hand  of  the  Prime  Minister  which 
was  as  miraculous  as  the  sword  Excalibur.  The  agent  who  put 
this  deadly  blade  into  MacDonald’s  hand  was  Mr.  Montagu 
Norman,  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Besides  being 
a  financier,  Mr.  Norman  is  by  way  of  being  a  politician, 
Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  his  chief  preoccupations  are  with 
the  poHtical  reactions  of  banking  policy.  Fie  is  a  strong  and 
interesting  personality,  somewhat  theatrical  in  conduct  as  in 
dress  ;  he  indulges  in  ostentatious  aloofness  and  melodramatic 
showmanship.  His  influence  over  successive  Chancellors  of 
the  Exchequer  has  been  enormous.  He  would  feign  play  the 
role  of  financial  dictator,  and  he  ruled  not  only  the  Bank  of 
England,  but  the  Treasury,  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

As  neither  MacDonald  nor  Snowden  was  an  expert  in  finance, 
both  having  publicly  declared  their  ignorance,  neither  was 
able  to  resist  the  dictation  in  financial  matters  of  the  Governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  It  is  as  a  politician  that  Mr.  Norman 
enters  this  story.  He  is  obsessed  with  hostility  to  Socialism 
and  the  Labour  Party.  As  he  stood  for  the  orthodox  Con¬ 
servative  policy  of  economy,  etc.,  he  naturally  believed  that 
every  moment  a  Labour  Government  remained  in  office  was 
a  calamity  for  the  country.  The  May  Report  was  as  much 
his  policy  as  if  he  had  written  it  himself.  Immediately  on 
its  publication  he  formed  a  Committee  of  Bankers  to  draw  up 
a  series  of  demands  to  be  presented  to  the  Labour  Government, 
based  on  the  findings  of  the  Economy  Committee.  This 
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ultimatum  they  presented  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

As  Mr.  Norman  had  been  in  close  touch  with  the  Prime 
Minister  for  some  weeks,  he  knew  well  what  the  attitude  of 
the  Labour  Cabinet  would  be.  Not  only  did  he  know,  but 
he  had  prepared  for  it.  He  informed  the  Premier  that  the 
supplies  duly  voted  by  the  Commons  for  administrative 
services  would  not  be  forthcoming.  He  intimated  that  the 
gold  stock  in  the  Bank  of  England  was  becoming  exhausted 
and  a  loan  could  not  be  raised  abroad,  unless  on  terms  which, 
strange  to  say,  practically  coincided  with  the  Bankers’  demands. 
Now,  as  about  2,000,000  was  required  every  Friday  for 
Unemployment  Benefit  alone,  this  intimation  that  the  stock 
was  running  short  created  dismay.  After  the  Governor  of 
the  Bank  of  England  brought  the  tremendous  tidings  of  the 
impending  crash,  he  went  on  holiday  across  the  Atlantic. 

A  significant  sidelight  on  Mr.  Norman’s  mysterious  dis¬ 
appearance  was  given  in  The  Times  as  follows  ; 

‘  New  York,  August  25th.  The  arrival  of  Mr.  Montagu 
Norman,  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  at  Quebec,  at 
a  time  when  Mr.  Burgess,  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  is  visiting  Seal  Harbour,  Maine, 
has  given  rise  to  reports  here  that  Mr.  Norman  is  planning 
to  confer  with  representatives  of  the  Federal  Reserve  system 
at  Bar  Harbour,  presumably  with  regard  to  an  extension 
of  the  Bank  of  England’s  American  credit.  Seal  Harbour 
adjoins  Bar  Harbour,  which  is  readily  accessible  from 
Quebec,  and  on  at  least  two  occasions  in  the  past  Mr. 
Norman  has  met  members  of  the  Reserve  Board  at  Bar 
Harbour.’ 


CHAPTER  FORTY-ONE 

THE  RETURN  FROM  LOSSIEMOUTH 

Before  MacDonald  left  London,  when  the  House  rose  for 
the  summer  recess  in  1931,  he  made  all  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  his  speedy  return  when  he  got  the  signal 
that  the  train  had  been  laid.  Members  of  Parliament  had 
been  warned  that  circumstances  might  arise  that  would 
necessitate  the  reassembly  of  Parliament  before  the  stipulated 
date  in  Oetober.  The  Speaker  had  been  authorized  to  summon 
Members  if  and  when  the  Prime  Minister  informed  him  that 
such  action  was  necessary. 

The  business  that  was  to  call  Members  together  was  the 
international  situation.  The  Seven  Power  Conference  had 
been  a  failure,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  German  situation 
might  precipitate  a  European  crisis.  This  was  the  reason  that 
MacDonald  gave  for  arranging  for  the  recall  of  Members. 
The  true  reason  was  something  quite  different.  MacDonald 
endeavoured  to  make  it  appear  that  the  reassembly  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  uncertain,  whereas  he  knew  that  it  was  definite  and 
inevitable  if  his  premeditated  purpose  had  to  be  achieved. 
Finally,  the  Post  Office  had  everything  ready,  awaiting  instruc¬ 
tions.^  Everything  went  according  to  plan.  After  only  three 
days  in  Lossiemouth,  MacDonald  received  a  communication 
from  London  that  matters  had  developed  so  far  as  to  warrant 
his  ‘  sitting  in  ’  at  the  game  himself.  He  had  expected  the 
call.  ‘  I  knew  my  holiday  would  be  a  broken  one,’  he 
admitted  later. 

He  set  out  for  London.  Long  before  he  arrived  at  Kiing’s 
Cross,  at  7.30  a.m.  on  ii  August  1931,  he  had  reahzed  that 
his  difficulties  would  increase  from  the  moment  when  he 
stepped  off  the  train.  His  anxiety  and  nervousness  must  have 
been  overwhelming,  for  he  was  about  to  bring  off  the  biggest 
coup  of  his  life.  He  knew  that,  in  a  few  days,  he  would  be 
the  centre  of  interest,  not  only  in  London,  but  throughout  the 
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world.  If  the  plan  succeeded,  it  meant  a  political  upheaval. 
The  fall  of  a  Government  is,  everywhere,  front-page  news,  and 
the  collapse  of  the  Labour  Government  in  Great  Britain  would 
make  the  world’s  wires  hum.  It  was  to  be  revolution,  but  not 
the  revolution  which  the  Socialists  had  dreamed  of  for  thirty 
years.  That  revolution  was  to  be  Labour  victorious ;  this 
was  to  be  Labour  defeated  and  discredited.  He  would  make 
it  a  personal  triumph  for  himself,  although  it  must  mean 
disaster  for  his  Party. 

His  first  difficulty  would  be  what  to  tell  the  reporters  who 
awaited  his  arrival.  A  Press  interview  with  a  political  chief  is 
always  a^battle  of  wits.  How  was  he  to  explain  his  dramatic 
return  to  London,  his  broken  holiday  ?  His  story  would  be 
difficult  to  tell  ;  one  of  the  first  essentials  of  political  strategy, 
as  of  military,  is  secrecy,  and  MacDonald  had  one  big  secret 
to  hide.  No  word  or  hint  must  be  given  that  the  scheme  to 
form  a  ^National’  Government — a  scheme  that  had  been 
maturing  for  several  weeks — was  about  to  come  to  fruition.  For 
months,  the  question  had  been  discussed  in  the  Conservative 
Clubs  as  a  desirable  possibility.  Later,  its  probability — ^indeed, 
its  imminence — became  the  whispered  tit-bit  of  political  gossip. 
But  the  general  public  did  not  know.  Of  course,  a  manoeuvre 
of  that  magnitude  could  not  be  concealed  from  the  Press.  As 
long,  however,  as  the  scheme  did  not  go  beyond  the  smoking- 
rooms  of  Mayfair  and  a  few  discreet  hints  in  the  Press,  no  great 
harm  was  done.  Once,  however,  it  became  public  property 
that  a  conspiracy  was  afoot  to  destroy  the  Labour  Government, 
the  success  of  the  scheme  would  be  endangered.  It  was  the 
necessity  for  this  concealment  that  made  MacDonald  view  the 
prospect  of  his  meeting  with  the  representatives  of  the  Press 
as  extremely  awkward. 

His  explanation  of  his  speedy  return  to  London  must 
possess  the  appearance  of  frankness.  To  evade  the  question 
would  be  to  arouse  suspicion.  The  difficulty  of  giving  a  safe 
answer  to  an  alert  journalist  on  a  subject  where  concealment 
is  necessary  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  answerer  does  not 
know  how  much  the  questioner  already  knows.  How  much 
did  these  men  know  of  MacDonald’s  real  purpose  in  coming 
south?  It  was  a  supreme  test  of  the  diplomacy  of  which  he 
was  so  proud.  MacDonald  knew  well  that  favourite  artifice 
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of  journalists  known  in  Scotland  as  ‘  speirin’  tlie  mart  i 
-which  means  asking  for  direction  whe”y  u Xa/vM'”’ 

your  way.  The  real  pmpose  of  such  a  queLnt  nS  m  ^ 

information,  but  to  see  how  the  questioned  person 
with  the  inquiry.  Why  had  the  Prime  Minister  hurried  btt 
to  London  ?  The  answer  to  that  question  was  known  to 
Pressmen  or,  at  least,  suspected  by  them  How  u 

MacDonald  deal  with  it  ?  X  em.  How  would 

“  I  am  going  to  see  certain  Ministers,”  he  said  in  a  rcc,  i 

I  have  their  views,  I  shall  probably  return  to  Scotlanrl  •  v 
may  be  to^-night  or  it  may  be  to-morrow/’  The  business  whivl 

brought  the  Prime  Minister  to  London  was  so  uTgeM  tet 
compelled  him  to  break  his  holiday  and  yet  could  be  dispoLd 
of  m  a  few  hours.  The  surprising  brevity  of  the  nmnnopri 

question  .  How  long  do  you  intend  to  remain  in  London  ?  ” 

“  TW  T  ^  London,”  he  said 

That  depends  on  how  many  Ministers  are  available  to  confer 
with  on  the  questions  before  us,  but  I  propose  to  return  to 
Lossiemouth  as  soon  as  possible.” 

Relo?  ''''  """^^^arcl  question  about  the  May 

P?  completed  his  study  of  the  report  of  Sir 

Snfth«“’'  “  cmphLaed  ftc 

fhe  ^  f  it  would  be  decided  until 

Inth  T  ^«h  it  later  in  the 

Stmem  T.D  ^^s  sensational 

In  i??  of  the  Labour  Government,  that  had  caused  him 

would  be  come?  What  question 

This  wns  Ministers  when  he  met  them? 

his  was  what  the  journalists  wanted  to  know.  They  tried 

SSouilf'V."**'  Ministers  deal  with 

7777  ninnuon  or  the  Economy  Committee  recom- 

S7nd.d°7  d  '  previous  Tswer  had  been 

Ms7  Eenl  ,  l“7  *bM  the  publication  of  the 

bu7,^?F  77  “T  eonnection  with  his  return  to  London, 
had  not  ^  ion  of  the  question  showed  that  his  answer 

eovern/ontT/^^^^^  call  it  general 

S  I  aT  ?  I  go  into  details, 

nd  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  tell  you  anything  more.” 
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The  Prime  Minister  was  closing  the  interview,  and  the 
journalists  had  got  nothing  out  of  him.  The  one  question 
that  they  all  wanted  to  ask  was  whether  his  sudden  return 
had  any  connection  with  the  formation  of  the  proposed 
‘National’  Government,  and  that  was  just  the  question  that 
MacDonald  had  hoped  to  avoid.  He  all  but  managed  it  and 
was  on  the  point  of  hurrying  off,  smiling  genially,  when  it 
was  hurled  at  him  straight  and  hard.  Had  the  Prime  Minister 
any  comment  to  make  on  the  report  that  Conservative  Mem¬ 
bers  were  appealing  to  him  to  form  an  emergency  govern¬ 
ment  ?  The  significant  interrogation  struck  home,  and  Mac¬ 
Donald  halted,  hesitating.  His  answer,  when  it  came,  dodged 
the  issue.'  ‘  He  jouked  and  let  the  jaw  go  by.’  “  I  have  not 
even  seen  the  report,”  he  said.  MacDonald’s  characteristic 
idiom  of  evasion  was  almost  as  revealing  to  those  who  knew 
him  as  a  frank  and  straightforward  statement.  Almost,  but 
not  quite,  for  all  Press  interviews  with  MacDonald  were  exasper- 
atingly  unsatisfactory.  It  was  not  his  reticence  that  made  them 
so,  for  reticence  is  the  habit,  as  it  is  the  privilege,  of  statesmen. 
It  was  that  his  answers  were  not  only  evasive  but  deliberately 
intended  to  deceive — to  throw  his  interviewers  off  the  scent. 
On  this  occasion,  the  prevarication  did  not  deceive.  What 
displeased  the  Pressmen  was  that  he  should  think  that  he  had 
hoodwinked  them. 

As  MacDonald  went  off  smiling,  it  might  be  thought  that 
he  had  succeeded.  True,  his  words  contained  nothing  that 
could  be  used  in  evidence  against  him,  but  in  reality  he  had 
failed  to  conceal  what  he  wished  so  anxiously  to  hide.  It  was 
plain  that  he  had  not  come  back  so  soon  from  Lossiemouth, 
bringing  Miss  Ishbel  MacDonald  with  him,  merely  for  a 
general  talk  on  the  situation  with  Ministers  picked  up  casually. 
He  had  come  to  London  to  carry  out  the  plan  that  had  been 
long  devised,  and  the  people  whom  he  saw  were  those  who 
were  directly  concerned  in  the  coup  Tetat.  He  had  told  the 
reporters  that  the  length  of  his  stay  in  London  depended  on 
how  many  Ministers  were  available.  The  fact  was  tliat  he 
made  no  attempt  to  see  any  of  his  Ministers,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  was,  of  course,  a 
confederate. 

The  Press  did  an  ill  turn  to  the  Prime  Minister  on  the  day 
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after  his  return.  Several  newspapers  stated  that  Mr.  Monta 
Norman  and  other  bankers  had  presented  to  him  an  ultimatum 
on  the  Budget.  As  he  wished  to  claim  that  the  bankers  had 
never  interfered  on  any  political  matter,  this  revelation  was 
most  unfortunate.  However,  as  it  turned  out,  it  did  not  matter 
as  it  was  not  until  later  that  its  significance  was  realized  and 
then,  as  the  Labour  Government  had  fallen  meantime  the 
revelation  came  too  late  to  affect  the  position.  ’ 

The  truth  behind  this  piece  of  news  was  that  Mr.  Montaeu 
Norman,  of  the  Bank  of  Lngland,  Mr.  Reginald  McKenna 
of  the  Midland  Bank,  Mr.  Beaumont  Pease,  of  Lloyd’s  Bank 
Mr.  F.  G.  Goodenough,  of  Barclay’s  Bank,  and  other  bankers 
had  openly  entered  politics,  and  they  entered  with  a  definite 
policy.  For  a  long  time,  Mr.  Montagu  Norman  and  other 
bankers  had  been  secretly  at  work.  The  keenness  of  their 
determination  to  persuade  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
adopt  the  policy  of  drastic  economies  in  expenditure  on  social 
services,  on  reduction  of  wages,  and  on  direct  taxation  had 
forced  them  into  publicity.  They  had  been  in  conference  on 
the^  May  Report,  had  drawn  up  a  series  of  proposals  on  its 
main  recommendations,  and  had  presented  them  to  the  Prime 
Minister  through  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  fact  that  several  of  the  leading  newspapers  had  got 
hold  of  this  tit-bit  of  news  was  particularly  disconcerting  ;  it 
threatened  to  upset  the  whole  scheme.  The  Prime  Minister 
had  to  affirm  and  deny  the  same  thing,  or,  at  least,  he  had  to 
make  two  contradictory  statements.  This,  indeed,  he  did. 
Later  m  the  House  of  Commons  he  felt  compelled  to  say : 

I  wish  to  state,  specifically  and  emphatically,  and  this 
1ms  been  reported  to  my  colleague  before,  that  never  in 
the  whole  of  the  negotiations  carried  on  by  the  Chancellor 
m  the  Exchequer  and  myself,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Government,  and  reported  to  it  immediately  after  each 
mterview,  did  the  banks  interfere  with  political  proposals. 
They  simply  confined  themselves  to  giving  us  expert  advice 

as  to  the  effect  of  the  proposals  on  the  possible  yield  of 
the  loan.’ 

Nevertheless,  the  basis  of  his  case  was  that  the  bankers  of 
trance  and  the  United  States  were  making  definite  conditions, 
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which  were  political  conditions  and  which  the  British  Go 
ment  must  give  effect  to  by  legislation  ;  otherwise,  the  W 

would  not  be  forthcdming. 

Having  endeavoured  to  balance  the  cone  on  its  apex  h 
found  as  time  went  on,  that  it  became  more  and  more  diffiVul! 
to  defend  this  position,  as  the  facts  began  to  leak  out.  Ouestinr, 
more  and  more  searching  began  to  be  asked  in  the  Common^! 
until,  at  last,  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  for  the  election 
put  an  end  to  the  embarrassing  interrogations. 
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A  SUB-COMMITTEE  OF  FIVE 

The  Labour  Government  appointed  a  sub-committee  of 
five  members  of  the  Cabinet  to  consider  the  May  Report 
and  present  proposals  to  the  Cabinet.  The  Prime  Minister 
was  chairman  of  the  sub-committee,  and  the  other  members 
were  Arthur  Henderson,  Snowden,  J.  H.  Thomas,  and  William 
Graham. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  sub-committee  two  weeks  after 
Parliament  had  risen,  the  Chancellor  shocked  everyone  by 
announcing  that,  in  the  financial  year,  1932-1933,  the  Budget 
deficit  would  not  be  the  120  millions  suggested  by  the  May 
Report,  but  probably  180  millions.  It  was  strange  that  the 
May  Committee,  with  all  the  resources  of  information  at  their 
command,  should  have  made  a  mistake  of  60  millions.  How 
was  this  enormous  sum  made  up  ?  Again  and  again,  in  the 
sub-committee  and,  later,  in  the  Cabinet,  the  Chancellor  was 
asked  how  this  extraordinary  figure  was  arrived  at,  but  no 
convincing  answer  was  given.  It  was  obvious  that  this  phantom 
figure  of  180  millions  was  merely  an  overstatement  to  intimidate 
the  sub-committee.  A  rather  surprising  point  revealed  later 
was  that,  even  in  this  time  of  crisis,  60  millions  for  the  Sinking 
Fund  was  to  be  set  aside — the  normal  provision. 

After  this  very  disconcerting  introduction,  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Chancellor  declared  that  large  economies 
must  be  effected  at  once.  Then  came  another  announcement 
that  staggered  the  Committee  almost  as  much  as  the  other. 
The  Prime  Minister  coolly  informed  the  members  that  he  had 
been  in  consultation  with  the  leaders  of  the  other  political 
parties.  This  was  the  first  intimation  of  the  intrigue  that  was 
to  develop  during  the  days  that  followed.  It  surprised  Hender¬ 
son  and  Graham  at  the  time,  as  the  reason  for  it,  the  setting 
up  of  a  ^  National  ’  Government,  was  not  then  revealed.  The 
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Prime  Minister  also  intimated  that  there  had  been  interviews 
with  Sir  Ernest  Harvey,  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  Sir  Ernest  had  been  acting  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Montagu  Norman,  who  was  stated  to  be  ill. 

No  definite  figure  of  the  economies  was  suggested  to  the 
sub-committee.  The  May  Committee  had  recommended  96 
millions  ;  but,  as  that  sum  included  savage  cuts  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  unemployment  insurance,  it  seemed  to  be  recognized 
that  it  would  not  be  agreed  to  by  a  Labour  Government. 
The  enormous  total  of  180  millions  was  continually  kept  before 
the  Committee,  and  the  preliminary  review  of  the  economies 
was  directed  to  finding  out  how  large  a  proportion  of  that  total 
could  be  covered  by  reductions  in  expenditure.  It  was  under¬ 
stood  that,  once  this  proportion  had  been  ascertained,  the 
Committee  would  pass  on  to  consider  methods  of  raising 
additional  revenue. 

It  soon  became  manifest  that  the  sub-committee  was  sharply 
divided.  MacDonald,  Snowden,  and  Thomas  were  acting 
together  ;  Henderson  and  Graham  were  joined  on  the  other 
side.  MacDonald  and  Snowden  had  evidently  come  well 
primed.  A  deficit  can  be  met  by  increasing  revenue  or  by 
diminishing  expenditure.  The  Prime  Minister  insisted  on 
discussing  expenditure.  Henderson  protested  that  this  was 
beginning  at  the  wrong  end.  Surely  before  discussing  drastic 
cuts  in  essential  services,  it  would  be  well  to  find  out  what 
resources  could  be  obtained  in  the  field  of  additional  taxation. 
MacDonald  and  Snowden  strongly  opposed  this  view ;  they 
would  discuss  cuts  and  nothing  else.  It  was  impossible  for 
Henderson  and  Graham  to  prevent  this,  but  they  again  and 
again  insisted  that  they  would  not  be  bound  by  any  decision 
come  to  ;  they  considered  that  they  were  merely  engaged  in  a 
preliminary  examination.  Afterwards  there  might  be  a  report 
to  the  Cabinet,  not  necessarily  with  specific  recommendations. 
In  effect,  the  hands  of  all  were  to  be  kept  entirely  free. 

The  Treasury  had  supplied  a  rather  important  document. 
Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  May  Report  was  largely  the 
product  of  the  Treasury,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  suggestions 
in  the  memorandum  should  bear  traces  of  that  relationship. 
One  difference,  however,  was  that  the  Treasury  recommended 
a  cut  of  10  per  cent  in  unemployment  benefit  rates,  whereas 
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the  May  Committee  indicated  a  cut  of  20  per  cent.  It  included 
a  proposal  which  would  have  meant  that  the  whole  of  transi¬ 
tional  benefit,  or  most  of  it,  would  be  passed  on  to  the  public 
assistance  authorities,  and  it  also  contained  drastic  economies 
in  other  spheres  that  were  subsequently  included  in  proposals 
put  before  the  Cabinet.  Henderson  and  Graham  repeatedly 
protested  against  the  wielding  of  the  knife.  The  cuts  suggested 
were  so  unjust,  so  savage,  and  directed  so  cruelly  against  the 
poorest  of  the  community,  that  there  was  no  possibility  that 
they  would  be  accepted  by  the  Labour  Movement.  They 
intimated  to  the  Prime  Minister  emphatically  that  they 
believed  the  proposal  to  cut  the  rate  of  unemployment  insurance 
benefit  to'be  unfair  and  inequitable  and  that  it  would  never  be 
accepted  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Party.  They  were  deter¬ 
mined,  in  no  circumstances,  to  agree  to  a  cut  in  the  rate  of 
unemployment  insurance  benefit.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  on  this  point,  MacDonald,  Snowden,  and  Thomas, 
agreed  with  Henderson  and  Graham.  The  sub-committee 
were,  at  this  time,  unanimous  on  this  question,  which  was  the 
bone  of  contention  later.  The  proposed  cut  of  10  per  cent  on 
unemployment  insurance  benefit  was,  therefore,  deleted. 

On  the  question  of  transferring  the  recipients  of  transitional 
benefit  to  the  public  assistance  authorities,  the  sub-committee 
came  to  no  definite  finding.  It  was  pointed  out  to  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  that  it  would  probably  be  quite  impossible  to  pass  more 
than  a  small  part  of  this  liability  on  to  the  local  authorities. 

The  question  of  a  ‘  means  test  ’  was  raised.  It  was  suggested 
that,  although  some  form  of  means  test  might  be  advisable, 
it  should  not  be  on  a  public  assistance  basis.  That  question 
was  left  in  rather  a  vague  form.  It  was  thought  that,  as  the 
question  of  the  means  test  raised  large  questions  of  policy,  it 
would  be  better  if  it  were  left  to  the  Cabinet  to  decide. 

The  other  proposals  in  this  Treasury  memorandum  were 
considered,  but  no  final  decisions  were  reached  nor  any 
recommendations  made.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  the 
ground  had  been  covered  in  this  preliminary  analyst,  and 
matters  were  so  prepared  for  the  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  on 
19  August.  It  was  on  that  basis  that  the  report  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  was  submitted  to  the  full  meeting  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  the  Chancellor  reported  them 
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continuing  conversations  with  Sir  Ernest  Harvey,  representin 
the  Bank  of  England.  When  the  Prime  Minister  had  given  an 
account  of  the  interview,  it  was  suggested  that,  having  regard 
to  the  importance  of  the  questions  raised,  their  dilEculty  and 
the  awkwardness  of  indirect  discussion,  it  would  be  better  if 
all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  should  meet  Sir 
Ernest  Harvey  and  any  other  representative  acting  with  him 
This  proposal,  it  was  plain,  embarrassed  the  Prime  Minister 
The  suggestion  was  preposterous ;  it  would  never  do  at  all! 
These  bankers  were  not  accustomed  to  meetings  with  politi¬ 
cians.  The  truth  was,  of  course,  that  leading  bankers  had 
discussed  questions  of  finance,  currency,  etc.,  with  Members  of 
Parliament  in  Committee  Room  14  of  the  Commons  bn  several 
occasions  during  the  previous  sessions.  Indeed,  a  few  weeks 
before,  Mr.  Montagu  Norman  and  Dr.  Sprague,  Financial 
Adviser  to  the  Bank  of  England,  had  had  a  very  lively  and 
interesting  discussion  on  finance  and  economies  with  Labour 
Members,  to  their  mutual  edification  and  profit. 

No,  the  Prime  Minister  indicated,  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
embarrass  the  bankers  in  this  way.  It  would  be  much  more 
convenient  if  these  diffident  money-changers  put  the  case  to  the 
head  of  the  Government,  or  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
as  the  Minister  immediately  responsible.  One  or  other  of  them 
would  pass  it  on  to  the  members  of  the  sub-committee.  The 
Committee  did  not  press  for  direct  communication  with  the 
bankers.  It  is  idle  to  surmise  what  would  have  been  the  result 
if  the  Committee  had  met,  face  to  face,  those  who  could  have 
explained  the  true  position.  They  put  their  trust  in  MacDonald 
as  go-between,  to  interpret  the  situation,  and  it  was  only  when 
it  was  too  late  that  they  found  that  he  had  misled  them. 

The  Prime  Minister  painted  one  side  of  the  picture  in  the 
blackest  colours,  describing  the  terrible  state  that  public  finance 
had  reached.  He  spoke  of  impending  disaster.  The  French 
loan  of  25  millions  and  the  American  loan  of  the  same  amount 
were  being  exhausted.  The  Chancellor  declared  that  these 
loans  would  not  last  many  more  days.  There  must  be  a  definite 
statement  regarding  a  balanced  Budget  at  once. 

That  the  political  leaders  of  the  Liberal  and  Tory  Parties 
were  thinking  along  the  same  lines  as  the  City  and  the  bankers 
was  seen  from  the  joint  demand  made  by  them  to  the  Prime 
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Minister.  Even  at  that  early  date,  MacDonald  made  it  clear 
that  two  things  were  essential— there  must  be  much  larger 
aggregate  economies  and,  in  particular,  there  must  be  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  rates  of  unemployment  insurance  benefit.  It  was 
plain  that  MacDonald  and  Snowden  accepted  in  full  the 
recommendations  of  the  May  Committee. 

After  a  great  deal  of  anxious  and  searching  review,  the  total 
of  possible  economies,  when  the  papers  left  the  sub-committee, 
was,  round  about  ^o  millions.  These  figures  had,  however, 
changed  from  day  to  day  and  from  hour  to  hour,  as  there  was 
never  agreement  as  to  what  was  definitely  included  or  excluded. 

One  point  raised  by  the  Chancellor  led  to  some  confusion.' 
It  had  been  proposed  that,  as  a  help  towards  making  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Fund  solvent,  there  might  be  some 
increase  in  contributions.  Anything  that  improved  the  state 
of  the  insurance  fund  benefited  the  Budgetary  position.  Snow¬ 
den  contended  that  all  extra  contributions,  etc.,  should  not  be 
regarded  as  savings  ,-  but  other  members  of  the  Committee 
felt  that  these  things  should  be  regarded  as  savings,  in  so  far 
as  they  reduced  directly  or  indirectly  the  call  on  the  Exchequer. 
There  was  a  contribution  towards  a  balanced  Budget  to  the 
extent  of  the  increased  revenue. 

As  a  means  of  decreasing  expenditure,  the  question  of  the 
conversion  of  some  part  of  the  jMational  Debt  was  suggested. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  definitely  stated  that  any 
such  conversion  was  absolutely  impracticable  at  the  moment, 
but  he  indicated  that  he  would  attempt  it  at  the  earhest  possible 
moment.  He  declared,  moreover,  that  the  saving  would  be 
comparatively  small.  Other  members  doubted  this  and  urged 
that  the  saving  in  interest  would  be  considerable.  They  were 
proved  right  Snowden’s  was  an  under-estimate,  as  was 
shown  when  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain  made  a  partial 
conversion  in  1933. 

It  was  urged,  in  reply  to  Snowden’s  belittling  reference,  that 
it  would  be  wrong  and  quite  unfair  to  ask  for  sacrifices  from 
many  other  sections  of  the  community,  unless  there  was  a 
definite  statement  that  drastic  steps  were  to  be  taken  regarding 
the  burden  of  interest  on  the  National  Debt. 

There  was  an  interesting  discussion  on  the  question  of  a 
tariff  as  a  means  of  revenue.  The  only  one  who  openly 
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expressed  himself  in  favour  of  it  in  principle  was  Mr.  Thomas 
although  it  was  known  to  some  of  the  others  that  MacDonald 
w-as  secretly  in  favour  of  it.  When  the  question  was  put 
directly  whether  the  Committee  would  prefer  a  revenue  tariff 
to  a  cut  in  the  rates  of  unemployment  insurance  benefit 
or  such  other  attack  on  the  social  services,  then  four  of  the  five 
voted  for  a  tariff.  The  dissenting  member  was  Snowden  as 
all  who  knew  his  rigid  Cobdenism  would  have  anticipated. 

In  speaking  of  new  taxation,  Snowden  displayed  an  artful 
strategy.  He  was  on  his  own  ground  here.  No  one  could 
confute  him  at  the  time,  and,  if  he  were  accused,  when  it  came 
to  a  Budget  statement,  of  non-fulfilment  of  a  pledge,  he  could 
always  have  several  quite  convincing  answers  available.  He 
could  make  his  estimate  of  taxation  as  high  as  he  liked  ;  it  was 
good  policy  to  do  so.  He  indicated  to  the  Committee  that 
probably  70  millions  or  80  millions  or  an  even  higher  figure 
would  require  to  be  found  from  taxation.  He  mentioned,  in 
general  terms,  that  probably  62  millions  would  be  required 
from  direct  taxation,  which  meant  an  additional  sixpence  in 
the  pound  on  income  tax,  the  revision  of  surtax  and  death 
duties,  the  withdrawal  of  certain  tax  concessions  on  the  lower 
ranges  of  income,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the 
rentier  problem,  further  differentiation  against  unearned 
income.  This,  he  explained,  was  the  only  method  by  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Treasury,  all  sections  of  the  rentier  classes 
could  be  reached  and  equitably  treated  in  any  demand  for 
additional  contributions. 

The  Chancellor’s  remarks  on  the  question  of  new  indirect 
taxation  were  discreet  and  generally  non-committal.  He 
certainly  stated,  however,  that  he  could  probably  get  a  sub¬ 
stantial  yield  by  raising  the  duties  on  beer  and  tobacco,  by  a 
possible  addition  to  the  petrol  tax,  and  probably  by  revision 
of  the  entertainments  tax.  He  did  not  supply  the  sub-committee 
with  any  detailed  figures,  and  he  added,  quite  properly,  that 
that  side  of  the  problem  must  be  reserved  for  a  Budget  state¬ 
ment,  strictly  confidential  in  character  until  disclosed  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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To  set  «ip  a  ^  National  ’  Government  is  an  enterprise  of 
great  stress  and  moment.  It  involves  demolition  as  well 
as  reconstruction.  There  had  to  be  considerable  haste  and 
urgency  on  the  part  of  the  Prime  Minister,  the  principal  actor 
in  the  drama,  as  time  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in 
a  coup  d'etat.  As  a  ^  National  ’  Government  must,  by  definition, 
have  representation  of  all  parties,  so  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain 
and  Sir  Samuel  Hoare  represented  the  Conservatives  and  Sir 
Herbert  Samuel  and  Sir  Donald  Maclean  the  Liberals. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  during  the  early  hours  of  the  fateful 
negotiations,  MacDonald  did  not  see  any  of  his  Cabinet  except 
Snowden  and  Thomas.  It  was  not  until  he  had  arranged 
matters  with  the  political  opponents  of  the  Labour  Party  that 
he  had  his  first  meeting  with  the  Cabinet  sub-committee.  It 
is  significant  that  those  whom  MacDonald  chiefly  consulted 
were  Conservatives  or  Liberals — men  who  had  attacked  the 
Labour  Government ;  men  who  believed  the  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment  to  be  driving  the  country  to  ruin  ;  men  who  were 
determined  to  overthrow  it  at  the  earliest  moment. 

The  Press  campaign  against  the  Labour  Government  was 
becoming  increasingly  intensive.  Leading  articles  in  The 
Times,  Morning  Post,  Daily  Telegraph,  etc.,  lampooned  the 
Socialists,  and  defamatory  letters  from  City  men  and  bankers 
clamoured  daily  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Labour  Government. 
As  its  downfall  was  to  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  financial 
manoeuvre,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  to  be  brought 
in.  MacDonald  was  well  aware  that  he  could  not  move  without 
Snowden’s  aid,  but  he  dared  not  go  too  far  to  get  it. 

His  first  task  on  his  return  to  London  was  to  find  out  how 
far  Snowden  would  go  with  him  in  the  setting  up  of  a  ^  National’ 
Government.  What  made  this  task  dangerous  was  the  fact 
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that  the  personal  relations  between  himself  and  the  Chancellor 
were  the  worst  possible  for  two  men  who  were  colleagues  in 
the  same  Cabinet.  Throughout  the  whole  of  his  career 
MacDonald  had  been  compelled  to  have  association  with 
Snowden,  and  again  and  again  he  had  come  up  against  him 
Twenty-five  years  earlier,  when  as  young  Labour  Members 
they  had  entered  Parliament  on  the  same  day,  they  had  been 
more  or  less  friendly.  As  time  went  on,  they  drifted  farther  and 
farther  apart.  At  first,  they  were  rivals  for  leadership.  Then 
they  became  antagonists  and  finally  enemies.  MacDonald’s 
attitude  towards  Snowden  had  gone  from  amity  by  way  of 
envy  and  dislike  to  hatred.  Snowden  retaliated  by  placing 
MacDonald  in  his  estimation  on  a  lower  plane— the  plane  of 
cynical  contempt.  To  MacDonald,  Snowden  was  an  obstinate 
political  prude,  with  a  foolish  devotion  to  old-fashioned  causes 
like  Land-Law  Reform,  Free  Trade,  and  Temperance.  To 
Snowden,  MacDonald  was  a  political  impostor,  a  canting 
humbug.  When,  at  last,  Snowden  did  publicly  denounce 
MacDonald,  it  was  not  until  he  had  got  all  he  wanted,  and  it 
was  beyond  MacDonald’s  power  to  injure  him. 

MacDonald  would  rather  have  avoided  any  consultation 
with  Snowden,  but  that  was  impossible.  The  interview  was 
an  ordeal  that  would  have  daunted  Machiavelli.  Snowden 
had  been  the  one  man  in  the  Cabinet  whom  MacDonald  had 
feared.  To  have  confided  to  him  everything  that  was  in  his 
mind  would  have  put  his  political  life  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemy.  It  was  a  battle  of  wits,  the  fox  and  the  weasel.  He 
spent  two  hours  with  the  Chancellor,  but  found  him  wary, 
cautious,  non-committal.  For  all  his  ingenuity,  he  could  make 
no  headway  with  the  astute  Snowden. 

Nor  was  his  interview  with  the  leader  of  the  Conservative 
Party  any  more  conclusive.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  had  sailed 
on  9  August  from  Southampton  for  Cherbourg  en  route  for 
Aix-les-Bains.  In  about  four  days  Baldwin  was  recalled  to 
London,  and,  in  an  interview  with  the  Prime  Minister,  he 
learned  how  matters  were  proceeding.  Then,  although  Mac¬ 
Donald  must  surely  have  impressed  upon  him  the  imminence 
of  the  crisis,  the  extreme  danger  into  which  the  country  had 
fallen,  and  the  fact  that,  if  MacDonald  spoke  true,  the  ship  of 
State  was  heading  straight  for  the  rocks,  just  when  his  skill 
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help  and  coumel  would  be  most  urgently  needed,  back 
Baldwin  goes  to  the  sulphurous  springs  of  the  French  resort 
leaving  MacDonald  alone,  unaided,  on  the  bridge  There 
may  have  been  two  reasons  for  this  strange  action  He  mav 
not  have  believed  that  the  peril  was  as  desperate  as  MacDonald 
had  depicted  or  he  may  have  decided  not  to  be  mixed  up 
with  him  in  a  shady  intrigue.  ^ 

A  vital  factor  in  the  negotiations  was  the  fact  that  the  chief 
spotemin  for  the  Liberal  Party  wa,  Sir  Herbert  Samuel. 
Although  he  nominally  accepted  the  leadership  of  Mr  Llovd 
George,  it  was  well  known  that  on  some  very  important 
questions  of  policy  they  were  far  from  being  in  agreement.  He 
IS  really  an  old-fashioned  Liberal  and  a  keen  individualist 
As  a  leader,  he  was  more  the  Moses  of  the  Wilderness  than  the 
>shua  of  the  Conquest.  Samuel,  the  Jew,  resembled  Mac¬ 
Donald  the  Scot.  Both  were  skilful  and  calculating  in  the 
pme  of  politics.  Both  inclined  towards  expediency.  Both 
had  an  ambition  that  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the  door  of 
opportunity. 


T  reasons  it  was  lucky  for  MacDonald  that  Mr 

Lloyd  George  was  ill  at  that  time.  If  he  had  remained  leader 
of  the  Liberals,  the  intrigue  that  set  up  the  ‘National’  Govern¬ 
ment  would  have  been  well-nigh  impossible.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  MacDonald  would  have  dared  to  foist  this  scheme 
upon  the  country  if  Lloyd  George  had  been  able  to  attack  it 
with  the  full  vigour  of  his  denunciation.  He  would  have  blown 
toe  project  sky-high  with  the  battery  of  his  wit  and  ridicule. 

t  any  rate,  the  personal  relations  between  the  two  would 
have  made  co-operation  impracticable. 

To  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  this  was  a  tremendous  opportunity, 
it  was  tlm  chance  of  a  lifetime,  not  only  for  himself  but  for  the 
Liberal  Party  itself.  At  a  time  when  the  Liberal  Party  had 
lost  all  hope  of  ever  again  holding  the  high  position  which  had 
once  been  its  proud  distinction  ;  when,  in  the  country,  electoral 
defeat  followed  defeat,  and  reduced  the  Party  to  negligible 
insignificance  ;  when,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  repre- 
sentatives  of  the  Liberal  Party,  because  of  their  support  of  the 
Labour  Government,  were  being  sneered  at  daily  as  ‘  Portu¬ 
guese  ’  and  ridiculed  as  ‘  Patient  Oxen  ’ ;  when  all  hope  of 
ever  again  enjoying  the  sweets  of  office  had  faded  on  toe  far 
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horizon,  suddenly,  unexpectedly.  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  is  asked 
to  join  in  the  negotiations  which,  at  the  worst,  meant  recorai 
tion  and,  at  the  best,  might  lead  to  high  office.  It  is  Lt 
surprising,  having  regard  to  the  circumstances,  personal  and 
pohtmal,  that_  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  accepted,  with  alacrity 
MacDonald  s  mvitation  to  join  the  cabal.  He  was  too  astute 
not  to  appreciate  his  indispensability  and  not  to  understand 
MacDonalds  reasons.  A  National  all-Party  Government 
must  include  the  Liberal  Party. 

Again,  the  Liberal  Party  had  stood  on  the  pivot  of  the 
Parliamentary  see-saw  for  two  years,  ready  to  put  the  plank 
down  as  suited  its  purpose.  By  a  little  transference  of  the 
centre  of  gravity,  the  Labour  Government  could  have  been 
destroyed.  That  power  would  remain  and  would  indeed 
become  all  important,  whatever  might  be  the  conclusion  of 
these  discussions.  The  ultimate  result  of  the  negotiations 
must  be  endorsed  by  Parliament.  Unless  the  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment  came  to  a  decision  on  economy  that  was  agreeable  to 
the  Liberals,  it  was  doomed,  for  on  the  first  day  of  Parliament 
they  could  move  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  the  Government 
supported  by  the  Tories,  would  certainly  turn 
the  Government  out.  MacDonald,  therefore,  recognized  that 
the  support  of  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  was  all  important. 

Another  reason  was  that  the  Liberal  Party  was  historically 
pledged  to  retrenchment.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  Liberal  motion 
demanding  economy,  moved  by  Sir  Donald  Maclean,  that  had 
led  to  the  setting  up  of  the  May  Committee  on  Economy. 
Thua  It  was  fitting  that  Sir  Donald  Maclean,  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  belonged  to  the  Asquith  section  of  the  Liberal  Party 
advocate  of  curtailment  of  expenditure, 
should  have  been  one  of  the  representatives  of  his  Party 
in  the  negotiations.  Three,  yea,  four  times  blessed  was 
MacDonald  in  that  he  had  contrived  to  persuade  Sir  Herbert 
Samuel  and  Sir  Donald  Maclean  to  support  him  in  his 
negotiations  two  obviously  honest  men. 
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MACDONALD  AND  THE  T.U.C 

Why  did  MacDonald  ask  the  advice  of  the  Trade  Union 
Congress  in  the  crisis  ?  To  understand  why  he  did  this 
regara  must  be  had  to  the  relation  between  the  Trade  S 
Congress  and  the  Labour  Party.  The  relationship  is  onT  of 
parent  to  child  for  the  Labour  Party  was  the  creation  of  the 
Congress.  Throughout  the  thirty-four  years 

iJS  5T  inception,  the  Labour  Party^  has 

ooked  to  the  Congress  for  its  support  and  inspiration  In 
these  years,  it  has  steadily  increased  its  strength  and  influence 
and  has  been  twice  the  established  Government  ofthecoun^ 

The  Congress  is  fully  represented  on  the  Party’s  eovernin? 
body,  the  National  Executive  ^  governing 

of  the  Trade  Union  Congress,  received  an  urgent  message 
to  convene  a  meeting  of  the  General  Council  in  order  that  Ae 
view  of  the  Cabinet  Sub-committee  on  Economy  should  be 
presented  to  them.  A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com^ttee 
of  the  Labour  Party  was  also  convened  for  the  same  purpose 
he  General  Council  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress^ the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Labour  Party  and  ^the’ sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Cabinet  met  on  20  August. 

A  addressed  by  the  Prime  Minister.  He 

described  the  financial  difficulties  in  which  the  Government 
was  placed  Nothing  that  they  had  not  already  learned  from 
the  Press  of  balancing  the  Budget  and  of  the  dangerous  con- 
equences  if  that  course  were  not  followed  was  contained  in 

PtiJL'' a  very  involved  preamble,  the 
Prime  Minister  came  nearer  home.  The  Budget  could  only 
DC  Palanced  by  a  combination  of  two  methods-economy  and 

of  economy,  the  Cabinet  sub-committee 
tound  themselves  in  a  position  of  great  difiiculty.  They  were 
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compelled  by  the  exceptional  and  menacing  circumstances  tn 
consider  economy  which  in  normal  times  they  would  never 
have  dreamed  of  appealing  to  the  Labour  Movement  to  accent 
There  was  no  change  of  principle.  Labour  policy  was  exactly 
as  It  had  always  been,  but  it  was  necessary  in  this  emervencv 
that  we  should  endeavour  to  face  the  responsibilities  imposed 
on  us.  A  hint  was  thrown  out  that  new  taxation  of  some 
kind  would  be  necessary,  and  the  phrase  ‘  equal  sacrifice  ’ 
was  used.  Then,  after  making  a  most  involved  and  unsatis 
factory  statement,  the  Prime  Minister  sat  down.  His  hearers 
were  surprised  and  indignant.  If  the  meeting  was  to  hear  no 
more,  it  should  not  have  been  convened.  They  had  been 
called  froni  the  holidays  to  hear  an  authoritative  statement 
of  the  position.  They  had  expected  to  be  taken  into  the 
confidence  of  the  Prime  Minister  as  responsible  members  of 
his  Party  and  to  have  his  full  policy  explained  to  them.  As  it 
was,  they  learned  nothing.  The  Prime  Minister’s  speech 
apart  from  its  pious  platitudes,  could  have  been  made  by 
Baldwin.  ^ 

After  the  Prime  Minister’s  statement,  there  was  an  awkward 
silence.  Everyone  expected  that  some  other  member  of  the 
sub-commttee  would  rise  and  give  in  some  specific  form  the 
information  they  had  been  summoned  to  receive.  Evidently 
however,  no  more  was  to  be  said.  Mr.  Citrine  then  rose  and 
protested.  Why  had  the  meeting  been  summoned  ?  It  was 
of  no  use  to  convene  a  meeting  of  that  character  unless  the 
ddegates  were  told  why  they  had  been  called  together  and 
what  they  were_  expected  to  do.  Mr.  Citrine  spoke  very 
strongly  and  evidently  annoyed  the  Prime  Minister.  No 
protest,  however,  could  make  him  say  another  word.  Referring 
afterwards  to  the  Prime  Minister’s  speech,  Mr.  Citrine  said : 

Much  as  I  regret  to  have  to  say  it,  never  have  I  heard  a 
body  of  responsible,  intelligent  men  addressed  in  the  manner 
in  which  we  were  addressed.’ 

Mter  some  delay,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose  to 

^^^^^‘'t^^istically,  his  speech  was  definite  and  clear. 
What  he  said  was  : 

The  Cabinet  Committee  have  been  considering  a  series 
0  proposals  ,  they  have  not  accepted  any  of  these  proposals ; 
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none  of  them  are  final  ;  none  of  them  are  definite  ;  they 
are  merely  things  that  we  have  been  applying  our  minds  to 
and  upon  which  we  should  desire  to  have  an  expression  of 
opinion  from  you.  We  have  come  to  the  end  of  borrowing  ; 
we  can  no  longer  continue  the  practice  of  providing  for 
unemployment  by  borrowing  ;  we  shall  have  to  provide 
out  of  the  annual  revenue  the  sum  necessary  to  meet  the 
deficit  on  the  Insurance  Fund  itself  and  the  amounts  neces¬ 
sary  for  transitional  benefits.  But  we  think  it  is  a  burden 
which  will  be  too  great  to  bear,  unless  we  take  steps  to  place 
the  fund  on  a  basis  more  nearly  self-supporting  than  it  is 
now.  We  propose  to  increase  contributions  by  an  equal 
amount  from  the  three  parties  ;  we  propose  to  raise 
;^5,ooo,ooo  from  the  employers,  ^5,000,000  extra  in  contri¬ 
butions  from  the  workers,  ;£5,ooo,ooo  from  the  State.  We 
furthermore  propose  that  the  period  of  insurance  benefit 
shall  be  reduced  to  twenty-six  weeks.  I  am  talking  about 
twenty-six  weeks  in  any  particular  year,  of  course.  These  are 
the  only  two  proposals  we  are  making.  There  is  no  proposal 
for  a  cut  in  the  amount  of  unemployment  benefit.’ 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Labour  Government  resigned 
because  it  was  unwilling  to  cut  unemployment  benefit,  nothing 
could  be  more  revealing  than  Snowden’s  very  frank  and 
emphatic  statement. 

As  the  Trade  Union  Congress  had  been  called  into  con¬ 
sultation  by  the  Labour  Cabinet  and  as  their  advice  had  been 
asked,  they  examined  the  question  and  drew  up  a  series  of 
alternative  proposals  and  submitted  them  to  the  Prime 
Minister.  MacDonald  replied,  thanking  the  Congress  for  their 
suggestions,  which  he  felt  compelled  to  reject,  although,  he 
declared,  nothing  gave  him  greater  regret  than  to  disagree 
with  old  friends. 

The  statement  of  Snowden  to  the  Labour  Party  leaders 
and  the  Trade  Union  Congress  that  there  was  to  be  no  cut  in 
unemployment  benefit  and  the  silence  of  MacDonald  on  the 
point  are  suggestive  of  something  else.  It  is  difficult  to  get  an 
honest  partner  to  a  swindle,  but,  if  it  is  not  impossible,  Snowden 
may  have  been  that  partner.  Even  now,  after  all  that  has 
happened,  after  he  had  alienated  himself  from  his  Labour 
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friends,  there  are  those  who  still  ask,  in  complete  bewilder¬ 
ment  :  ‘  Why  did  Snowden  do  it  ?  ’  It  is  obvious  that  Mac¬ 
Donald  did  not  take  Snowden  into  his  complete  confidence 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  negotiations,  nor  did  Snowden  realize 
how  far  MacDonald  was  committed  to  the  Conservative  policy. 

Although  MacDonald  did  not  mention  the  cut  in  unemploy¬ 
ment  benefit  in  his  speech  to  the  Trades  Union  Congress, 
it  was  not  because  he  had  abandoned  it,  but  because  he  feared 
to  mention  it  in  that  company.  Certain  indications  had  led 
him  to  be  wary.  He  feared  that  Snowden  would  not  go  all  the 
way  with  him.  A  statement  had  been  made  by  the  Chancellor 
that  worried  the  Prime  Minister  considerably  to  the  effect 
that,  in  these  questions  of  sacrifice,  the  Cabinet  must  take  then- 
supporters  with  them.  It  would  be  idle,  he  believed,  to  try  to 
proceed  if  the  Labour  Government  opposed.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  at  this  time  Snowden,  unlike  MacDonald,  was 
genuinely  anxious  to  find  agreement.  It  is  clear  that,  when 
Snowden  did  learn  of  MacDonald’s  purpose,  he  had  com¬ 
mitted  himself  too  far  to  be  able  to  withdraw. . 

Nothing  is  more  evident  and  nothing  fits  the  facts  and 
circumstances  more  truly  than  that  MacDonald  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  there  should  be  no  agreement  between  himself 
and  the  T.U.C.  Thus,  paradoxically  as  it  may  seem,  the  very 
futility  of  the  meeting  was  its  success  as  far  as  MacDonald  was 
concerned. 
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THE  FALL  OF  THE  LABOUR  GOVERNMEMT,  ig^i 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  to  deal  with  the  crisis 
met  on  19  August  1931,  in  the  Cabinet  room  at  Downing 
Street.  A  foolscap  sheet  of  figures  was  given  to  each  of  the 
members.'  This  document  dealt  with  possible  methods  of 
relieving  the  burden  on  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Fund 
and  of  balancing  the  Budget.  It  began  with  a  statement  by 
which  most  of  the  Cabinet  learned  for  the  first  time  the 
enormous  estimated  deficit  for  the  current  year  ;  it  proceeded 
with  proposals  for  62  millions  to  be  raised  by  direct  taxation 
and  26  millions  by  indirect  taxation  ;  it  went  on  to  specify 
further  possible  economies.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
intimated  that  these  particulars  were  merely  put  before  them 
as  a  basis  for  discussion.  They  were,  in  fact,  purely  tentative. 
As  a  result  of  the  discussion  on  this  document,  particular 
items  relating  to  economies  were  provisionally  accepted, 
subject  always  to  final  agreement  on  the  scheme  as  a  whole. 

On  the  vital  question  of  unemployment  insurance,  several 
suggestions  were  put  forward  as  to  contributions,  etc.,  but  it 
was  definitely  agreed  that  it  was  impractical  to  place  even 
the  partial  maintenance  of  unemployed  workers,  not  in  receipt 
of  statutory  benefit,  on  the  Poor  Law,  through  the  Public 
Assistance  Authority.  It  should  be  noted  as  of  special  impor¬ 
tance,  in  view  of  what  happened  later,  that  the  figures  laid 
before  the  Cabinet  did  not  include  any  suggestions  for  a 
reduction  in  the  rates  of  unemployment  benefit.  It  is  also 
significant  that,  although  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  not  reported  that  the  question  of  a  revenue  tariff  had  been 
discussed  at  the  meetings  of  the  sub-committee,  he  was  not 
able  to  prevent  the  question  being  raised.  The  Prime  Minister, 
knowing  the  difficulty  that  arose  from  the  dogmatic  inflexibility 
of  Snowden,  sought  to  shelve  the  question.  He  was  unable  to 
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do  this,  and  an  indication  was  sought  as  to  whether  this  subiect 
should  be  included  for  consideration.  After  some  talk  it  was 
clear  that  a  considerable  majority  of  the  Cabinet  were  unwilline 
to  rule  out  tariffs,  especially  if  they  might  be  an  alternative 
to  cuts  in  unemployment  benefit. 

The  Prime  Minister  then  proposed  that  the  Cabinet  should 
review  the  general  position  and  its  effect  on  the  Parliamentary 
position.  After  some  general  discussion,  Mr.  Arthur  Hender¬ 
son  suggested  that  the  Parliamentary  Labour  Party  might  not 
be  willing  to  accept  the  proposals  which  had  been  discussed 
and  he  proposed  that  the  Cabinet  should  meet  them.  Then 
Mr.  Thomas  declared  emphatically  that,  if  the  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment  could  not  carry  out  a  programme  on  lines  similar  to 
those  put  forward  as  a  basis  of  discussion,  the  members  of  the 
Labour  Cabinet  were  bound  to  support  any  government  that 
would  do  so.  This  suggestion  of  Thomas  was  received  in 
silence  and  would  have  been  ignored,  had  not  the  Prime 
Minister  interposed  with  the  first  cautious,  non-committal,  and 
apparently  casual  reference  to  the  possibility  of  a  National 
Government.  The  idea  was  not  taken  up  seriously  nor 
discussed. 

On  20  August,  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  a  conference  with  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal 
and  Conservative  Parties.  The  same  day,  they  met  the  General 
Council  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress.  Mr.  Henderson  dis¬ 
cussed  the  situation  with  the  National  Executive  of  the  Labour 
Party,  and,  on  the  strength  of  the  Chancellor’s  statement  that  a 
cut  in  unemployment  benefit  was  not  a  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  proposals,  he  gave  an  assurance  to  that  effect  to  the 
Executive  and  was  supported  by  Mr.  Clynes. 

The  Cabinet  met  again  in  the  evening  and  received  reports 
of  the  day’s  meetings.  They  also  received  a  report  of  a  sub¬ 
committee  on  unemployment  insurance,  which  stated  that, 
even  if  further  adjustments  to  save  the  financial  situation  were 
made,  a  considerable  sum  (ig^-  millions)  would  still  remain 
to  be  found.  Next  morning  the  Cabinet  met,  and  the  Prime 
Minister  reported  on  the  conference  with  the  Council  of  the 
Trade  Union  Congress.  He  indicated  that  they  had  made 
some  criticism  of  many  of  the  economies  proposed.  He  also 
told  the  Cabinet  that  the  T.U.C.  had  made  some  alternative 
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suggestions.  The  Cabinet  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  cuts 
in  the  rates  of  unemployment  benefit ;  but,  as  a  substantial 
majority  was  against  any  alteration,  the  question  was  dropped. 
During  later  stages  in  the  discussion,  reference  was  made  to 
the  raising  of  additional  revenue,  mostly  by  direct  taxation, 
as  a  necessary  condition  to  any  agreement  on  other  economies. 
Again  and  again  the  question  of  the  remission  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  was  raised,  but  the  Chancellor  repelled  any  such  sugges¬ 
tion  as  absolutely  impracticable.  The  question  of  a  revenue 
tariff  was  no  longer  pressed. 

After  another  discussion  on  the  next  day,  in  which  the 
Cabinet  made  a  final  review  of  every  possible  economy,  the 
figure  of  56  millions  was  provisionally  agreed  upon.  It  was 
then  decided  that  the  Prime  Minister  should  see  the  Opposition 
leaders  to  report  this  decision  to  them  and  find  out  if  such  a 
colossal  sum  would  gain  their  support. 

The  Cabinet  was  summoned  to  meet  on  22  August,  and  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  gave  a 
report  of  their  interview  with  the  other  political  leaders. 
The  Prime  Minister  stated  that  the  Liberal  and  Conservative  leaders 
had  decided  that  the  56  millions  provisionally  agreed  upon  by  the  Labour 
Cabinet,  was  not  enough  and  demanded  further  economies  amounting 
to  25  or  30  millions,  the  bulk  of  which  was  to  be  found  out  of  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  corro¬ 
borated  this  statement.  The  Prime  Minister  also  surprised 
the  Cabinet  by  informing  them  that  the  Opposition  leaders 
had  suggested  that  he  should  see  the  King.  This  was  a  most 
unexpected  statement,  and,  in  making  it,  MacDonald  revealed 
more  than  he  realized. 

During  the  Cabinet  discussions,  the  question  of  a  Coalition 
Government  was  raised.  Later,  this  question  was  raised  again 
by  the  Prime  Minister.  There  was  a  general  feeling  against 
either  a  Coalition  Government  or  a  National  Government 
composed  of  all  three  Parties.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Snowden  put  on  record  his  view  that  the  Cabinet  would  be 
unanimous  against  the  formation  of  such  a  government,  by 
whatever  name  it  was  called. 

This  rejection  of  so  great  a  concession  as  56  millions  was  a 
tremendous  blow  to  the  Cabinet.  It  amoimted  to  an  ulti¬ 
matum,  as  the  only  alternative  was  declared  to  be  a  moratorium 
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by  26  August.  Never  had  the  Cabinet  been  placed  in  a  more 
grave  dilemma.  A  keen  and  momentous  discussion  took  place 
The  Cabinet  realized  that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Opposition  leaders,  as  by  combining  in  the  House  of  Commons  i 
they  could  out-vote  the  Labour  Party.  Their  consent  was 
therefore,  necessary  to  any  decision.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
Opposition  leaders  should  be  seen,  and  the  Prime  Minister 
was  asked  to  find  out  what  were  the  minimum  terms  that  thev 
would  accept.  ' 

What  was  the  position  that  faced  the  Labour  Cabinet  as 
they  heard  the  Prime  Minister’s  report  of  the  demands  of  the 
Liberal  and  Conservative  leaders  ?  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Labour  Government  admitted  the  gravity  of  the 
crisis.  They  realized,  moreover,  how  terrible  might  be  the 
consequences  of  a  financial  crash  in  this  country.  They  could 
appreciate  only  too  well  how  such  a  calamity  would  hit  the 
working  classes.  How  to  avoid  it  ?  The  Budget  must  be 
balanced.  The  Prime  Minister  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  told  them  that  the  foreign  bankers  who  were 
to  be  asked  to  lend  their  money  had  made  that  a  first  essential 
condition.  The  Labour  Government  agreed  at  once.  Indeed, 
since  the  publication  of  the  May  Report,  with  its  disclosures 
of  120  rtullions  deficit,  each  member  of  it  had  been  anxiously 
overhauling  the  expenditure  in  his  own  department,  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  what  possible  economies  could  be  effected. 

Not  only  so,  but  the  special  ad  hoc  committee  of  the  Cabinet 
had  spent  four  days  studying  the  financial  statement  supplied 
by  the  Treasury  which  tabulated  every  possible  saving.  Then 
came  the  special  meetings  of  the  full  Cabinet.  For  three  days 
they  had  sought  to  reach  agreement.  That  they  fully  realized 
the  urgent  need  was  evident  from  the  fact  that  they  had 
^'^SSested  the  enormous  figure  of  56  millions. 

Now  on  the  Saturday  morning  of  22  August,  the  Prime 
^mster  s  statement  had  upset  everything.  If  the  Prime 
Minister  had  reported  truly,  the  representatives  of  the  Con- 
serv^ive  and  Liberal  parties  were  not  so  anxious  to  balance 
the  Budget  as  to  balance  it  in  a  way  that  would  suit  their 
political  and  economic  policy.  There  were  many  ways  in 
which  the  Budget  could  have  been  balanced.  Whatever  method 
was  adopted  by  the  negotiators  would  have  to  run  the  gauntlet 
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of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  difficulty  was  to  get  a  method 
that  would  satisfy  both  sides.  There  are  two  points  of  view 
Nothing  shows  this  more  than  the  fact  that  every  Finance 
Bill  debate  is  a  battleground  between  the  defenders  of  the 
direct  tax-payers  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  indirect  tax¬ 
payers  on  the  other.  The  Conservative  and  Liberal  leaders 
were  determined  that  the  method  chosen  would  be  one  that 
would  call  for  the  least  sacrifice  from  the  class  whose  interests 
it  was  their  special  concern  to  protect. 

No  drastic  economies,  no  wage  cuts,  nothing  would  avail 
unless  the  savings  included  a  savage  cut  in  unemployment 
benefit.  To  the  majority  of  the  Labour  Cabinet  this  was  an 
attack  on ’the  working  classes.  A  cut  of  lo  per  cent  meant 
that  the  benefit  of  an  unemployed  man  with  a  wife  and  two 
children  would  be  reduced  from  30s.  to  27s.  per  week.  To  do 
this  would  mean  a  definite  lowering  of  their  standard  of  life. 
For  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor  it  meant 
serious  hardship  and  hopeless  misery.  No  burden  on  the 
wealthier  classes,  no  cut  in  the  income  of  the  salaried  class  is 
in  any  way  comparable  with  that  which  drives  down  the 
unemployed  from  poverty  to  privation.  The  majority  of  the 
Labour  Cabinet  believed  that.  To  speak  of  ‘  equality  of 
sacrifice  ’  in  this  connection  was  the  most  shameless  hypocrisy. 
If  the  Prime  Minister  had  told  the  truth,  it  meant  that  these 
political  leaders  were  willing  to  risk  disaster  for  purposes  of 
political  strategy. 

It  was  a  serious  choice  that  lay  before  those  members  of 
the  Labour  Cabinet.  They  had  tasted  the  sweets  of  Office, 
many  of  them  for  the  first  time.  They  were  men,  for  the 
most  part,  who  had  risen  from  poverty  to  the  honour  and 
prestige  of  the  British  Cabinet.  Now  they  were  to  sacrifice  all 
on  a  question  of  principle.  They  knew  only  too  well  how 
easy  it  was  by  the  strategy  of  panic  and  the  use  of  propaganda 
to  misrepresent  their  motives  and  stir  the  public  to  condemn 
their  action.  They  could  easily  find  many  reasons  for  holding 
on  to  Office  ;  but  to  have  done  so  would  have  been  a  betrayal 
of  their  faith.  They  realized  that  their  decision  to  stand  by 
the  unemployed  meant  political  suicide.  They  were  prepared 
to  make  that  sacrifice. 

When  the  Cabinet  met  on  Sunday  evening  at  10  Downing 
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Street  tlie  Prime  Minister  made  a  speech  repeating  what  he 
alleged  were  the  demands  of  the  Opposition  leaders.  It  » 
gathered  fiom  a  very  guarded  written  statement  that  we 
read  to  the  Cabinet  that  New  York  would  not  be 
without  a  10  per  cent  cut  in  unemployment  benefit,  but  nSS 
agree  if  it  were  included. 

It  is  of  supreme  importance  to  note  that  MacDon.ltl 
definitely  declared  to  the  Labour  Cabinet  that  the  Gonservathe 
and  Liberal  leaders  had  given  their  ultimatum  that,  in  additinn 
to  the  56  millions  provisionally  agreed  upon,  a  further  sum  of 

25  or  30  millions  must  be  found,  mainly  from  unemployment 
insurance.  ^ 

1?''  f  believed  that 

MacDonald,  rather  than  submit  to  the  dictation  of  the  bankers 

who  were  really  the  wire-pullers  in  this  business,  would  resign 
and  take  his  place  alongside  his  colleagues  and  oppose  with 
them  an  attack  on  the  standard  of  life  of  the  poor,  which  he 
must  have  known  to  be  unjust  and  intolerable.  He  had  in 
tact,  assured  them  that  all  must  stand  together. 

During  these  final  a.nd  critical  meetings  when  a  definite 
^ht  had  appeared,  with  the  Prime  Minister,  Snowden  and 
Thomas  on  one  side  and  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet  on  the  other 
there  was  evidence  of  a  change  in  the  demeanour  of  MacDonald’ 
It  appeared  that,  having  delivered  the  alleged  ultimatum  of 
the  Liberal  and  Conservative  leaders  on  the  question  of 
unemployment  benefit,  he  seemed  to  be  merely  waiting  for  a 
complete  deadlock  to  arise.  He  had  no  advice  to  give,  no 
recommendations  to  make,  nothing  helpful  to  add.  He  seemed 
o  rop  out  of  the  discussion  and  to  be  waiting  wearily  for  the 
anticipated  deadlock.  While  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet  were  at 

eir  wts  end  suggesting,  proposing,  discussing,  MacDonald 
sat  absent-mindedly  ‘doodling’  on  a  blotter.  When  the 
final  discussion  on  that  fateful  Sunday  night  ended  in  a  com- 
plete  failure  to  reach  agreement,  MacDonald  acted  in  a  way 
that  revealed  that  this  development  had  been  expected  and 
duly  provided  for  He  suddenly  sprang  a  surprise  on  the 
J^abinet.^  He  put  before  them  another  ultimatum  ;  this  time 
IS  ovm  .  either  accept  the  cut  in  unemployment  benefit  or 
resign  from  the  Cabinet.  As  by  the  Constitution  the  life  of  a 
government  is  m  the  hands  of  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Cabinet 
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had  no  option  but  to  consent  to  the  cuts  in  unemployment 
benefit  or  give  up  their  posts  in  the  Government. 

When  he  had  their  resignations  in  his  hands,  he  rose  hastily 
from  the  table  and  announced  that  he  would  at  once  seek  an 
audience  with  the  King,  inform  His  Majesty  of  what  had 
occurred  and  advise  him  to  call  a  conference  of  Mr.  Baldwin, 
Sir  Herbert  Samuel,  and  himself  for  the  following  day.  It 
should  be  noted  that  before  MacDonald  demanded  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  his  Labour  colleagues,  he  knew  definitely  from  Mr. 
Baldwin  and  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  what  the  attitude  of  their 
respective  parties  would  be  towards  him  and  the  proposed 
National  Government. 

The  members  of  the  Labour  Cabinet  naturally  assumed  on 
that  Sunday  night,  23  August,  that  Mr.  Baldwin  would  be 
asked  to  form  a  government.  But  it  is  significant  that  Mac¬ 
Donald  had  something  quite  different  in  view.  Without  a 
word  of  consultation  with  his  Cabinet  colleagues,  without  even 
informing  them  of  his  intention  to  set  up  a  National  Govern¬ 
ment  with  himself  as  Prime  Minister,  he  proceeded  to  carry 
out  his  long-thought-out  plan. 

Snowden  throws  a  side-light  on  MacDonald’s  attitude  at 
this  time  : 

‘  When  the  Labour  Cabinet  as  a  whole  declined  to  agree 
to  a  reduction  of  unemployment  pay,  Mr.  MacDonald 
assumed  too  hurriedly  that  this  involved  the  resignation  of 
his  Government.  He  neither  showed  nor  expressed  any 
grief  at  this  regrettable  development.  On  the  contrary,  he 
set  about  the  formation  of  the  National  Government  with  an 
enthusiasm  which  showed  that  the  adventure  was  highly 
agreeable  to  him.’^ 

It  was,  therefore,  amazing  to  them  that,  when  the  Cabinet 
assembled  next  morning,  MacDonald  came  in  and  announced 
to  them  that  a  new  government  had  been  formed— in  short, 
that  he  was  in  and  they  were  out.  He  went  on  to  explain  that  he 
had  consented  to  be  head  of  a  government  which  included 
members  of  the  Conservative  and  Liberal  Parties.  It  was  to 
be  a  co-operation  of  persons — not  a  coalition  of  parties.  The 
business  of  the  new  Government  would  be  confined  to  dealing 

^  An  Autobiography,  by  Philip  Viscount  Snowden,  (p.  953). 
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with  the  emergency,  though  the  London  Passentr^r  T 
Bill  might  be  passed  and  perhaps  some  measures  of 
controversial  kind.  Its  emereencv  nroororv,  “ 
within  the  lines  of  the  tentative  proposals  which  hS^ 
discussed,  including  some  such  adjustment  of  the  SinW  2 
as  the  financial  authorities  might  agree  to.  §  nd 

The  impression  left  on  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  the, 
speech,  after  the  first  sensations  of  surprise  had  ^ 

that  the  whole  thing  had  been  arranged  long  before  and'tlT? 
while  m  Cabinet  and  Committee  they  had  bfen  makinv  ’ 
stneken  efforts  to  balance  the  Budget.  4e  whole  bm^sTad 
been  humbug  and  make-believe.  ^  ° 
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CHAPTER  FORTY-SIX 

THE  JUmOR  LABOUR  MINISTERS 

of  Monday  24  August  1931  the  day  on 
which  the  Prime  Minister  resigned,  there  was  a  meeting  of 
junior  Ministers  at  No.  10  Downing  Street.  The  sensation^ 
happening  of  the  week-end  added  an  electric  atmbsphereto 
this  meeting.  There  were  few  absentees.  It  was  held  in  the 
historic  Cabinet  Room. 

When  MacDonald  took  his  seat  as  Chairman,  his  lips 
™.led,  but  his  eyes  had  an  excited  look.  Seeing  die  smfle 

SZrha"^ 

“I  am  happy,”  he  replied  with  a  nervous  laugh.  “You 
see  I  am  going  out.”  Then  he  turned  to  business.  He  told 
he  gathering  that  he  had  originally  called  them  together  for 
the  purpose  of  inforimng  them  of  the  nature  of  the  ‘  cut  ’  to 
be  imposed  on  Ministerial  salaries,  but  other  developments 
had  created  a  situation  in  which  they  had  no  salaries  at  aU. 
He  assured  them  that  he  had  never  felt  happier  in  his  life 
than  in  the  position  in  which  he  found  himself  now  as  the 
xicad  of  the  National  Government, 

Then  he  proceeded  to  give  a  long  explanation  of  what 
had  happened.  He  assured  them  that  the  crisis  was  not  a 
^  England.  The  reason  for  the  crisis  was 

that  there  had  been  propaganda  against  Great  Britain.  France 
had  been  particularly  active  against  us,  but  had  changed  her 
plan  after  the  Seven  Power  Conference.  The  United  States 
also  had  become  bitterly  opposed  to  us.  Things  had  moved 
rapidly  since  the  unfortunate  pubKcation  of  the  May  Report. 

1. ,  ^  ocument  complicated  the  whole  situation.  After  the 
May  Report  the  withdrawals  of  foreign  deposits  began.  The 
newspapers  made  conditions  far  worse.  A  moratorium  would 
have  been  necessary,  and  the  Bank  of  England  had  demanded 
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it.  The  Bank  was  told  that  a  moratorium  was  impossible  but 
the  Economic  Committee  examined  the  May  Report,  and  it 
was  finally  agreed  that  an  immediate  loan  was  necessary 
The  Bank  of  England  said  that  the  Cabinet  proposals  were 
inadequate  to  raise  a  loan  and  that  the  defects  in  our  financial 
position  were  beginning  to  be  known.  ‘We  were  actually 
losing  ;^X  a  day,’  the  value  of  X  being  too  serious  even  to 
mention. 

He  emphasized  the  fact  that  there  had  been  agreement  in 
the  Cabinet  or  the  possibility  of  agreement  on  all  the  proposals 
except  the  cut  in  unemployment  benefit.  The  Cabinet  accepted 
the  necessity  of  cuts  in  the  salaries  of  teachers,  poHce,  and 
Cabinet  Ministers,  but  even  on  these  there  were  serious 
divisions  within  the  Cabinet.  Some  members  were  prepared 
to  face  the  facts.  Cuts  in  teachers  salaries,  etc.  were  impossible 
unless  unemployment  benefit  was  also  cut,  and  the  proposal 
in  this  connection  was  to  put  unemployment  benefit  at  what 
it  had  been  two  years  ago,  which  was  equivalent  to  a 
10  per  cent  cut. 

The  Prime  Minister  then  told  the  story  of  a  Minister  who 
had  come  to  see  him,  who  said  he  was  not  prepared  to  accept 
a  10  per  cent  cut  in  his  salary,  while  the  unemployed  had  no 
cut  in  their  benefit  which  they  received  for  doing  nothing. 

MacDonald  proceeded  to  justify  the  cut  by  saying  that  he 
understood  that  a  great  many  of  the  workers  themselves  were 
in  favour  of  it.  Then  he  went  on  to  tell  the  story  of  a  working 
man  with  whom  he  had  been  in  contact  lately.  This  mari 
was  righteously  indignant  at  the  position  of  the  unemployed 
man. 

Surely,  sir,  you  are  not  going  to  compel  me  and  workers 
like  me,  to  suffer  a  reduction  of  our  already  low  wages,  and 

at  the  same  time  allow  these  b -  (Mr.  MacDonald 

apologized  for  repeating  the  term)  to  go  on  drawing  the 
full  dole  for  doing  nothing.’ 


He  spoke  of  the  programme  of  proposed  economies  having 
been  conveyed  to  the  Bank  of  England  and  then  to  New 
York  and  of  the  reply  having  come  back  that  such  anxiety 
existed  in  America  regarding  the  position  of  the  Unemployment 
Fund  in  this  country  that  the  cut  in  benefit  must  be  a  condition 
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of  the  required  assistance  being  provided  r 
mind  and  Snowden’s,  based  on  iSmatio^  "r ^ 
financiers,  was  of  a  ‘run’  on  the  Bank  of  EnglaS? 
on  th^  Post  Office,  and  the  wholesale  presentatiotof  wlS 
Certificates,  against  which  there  was  no  money  av^lable 
The  Prime  Minister  then  went  on  to  tell  that  tli/^  cV 
that  morning  was  much  worse,  due  to  the  newspaper^? 
graceful  announcements.  The  drain  of  P-old  ^ 

me  Prime  Minister  had  decide™. 
political  suicide,  he  must  prevent  a  financial  crash  withfe 
effect  on  the  workers  and  their  families.  A  Coalition  On, 
ment  was  out  of  the  question,  because 
Labour  Party  would  refuse  its  support  He  had’  ttif-  f  ' 
decked  to  form  a  personal  goverin",  consSg  H  ^ 

carry  on  urnTTb^  government,  with  very  few  Ministers,  to 
the/it  woffi?dt'erTr'^ 

Junior  Ministers  would  curse  him  and 
but  onh^-""^'  hot  he  wo”u  ha^^o 

inteSncrofffie  ""^pected  the  political 

S  S.  P  too  much  to  expect  that. 

Prime  Mimster  had  completed  his  statement 

sWk“‘Mlh™Jhth“‘  J  <00  astonished  d 

h  Sr.'  *0  'doa  of  the  speech  was  plain  enoueh 

t  w^as  very  vague  on  some  vital  points.  So  characteristicaUv 

^  questiot~w£ 
ment  Hp  ^mster  m  the  proposed  National  Govern- 
ment  He  said,  wth  a  show  of  reluctance  :  »  WeU  I  sunnose 
shall  insist  on  being  Prime  Minister  ”  Thf*  nfri-  n’  +• 
alto  one  of  artless  ^enuoL^C/o “"Con" 

li&iistersSl'ed'’"^?™**^’  riore  was  no  reply.  The  Prime 

iwimsters^led  wanly  at  the  questioner. 

loestion.  “Have  no 
naS  am  tW  alter- 

P-Sd  Sh£::U  •■X“ve4fo'th“”"'T-'  “V" 

y,  e  replied.  Has  the  question  of  raising  a  domestic 
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loan  been  considered  ?  ”  he  was  asked.  “  Yes,  but  that  was 

impossible,  ne  replied. 

In  a  final  word,  very  earnestly  and  impressively  he  assured 
them  that  he  did  not  expect  them  to  follow  him.  They  were 
aU  young  men  with  their  lives  before  them.  They  must  think 
of  their  careers.  They  must  not  risk  their  future  by  following 
him  into  the  wilderness.  They  would  have  considerable  Party 
advantages  if  they  were  in  the  Opposition.  He  had  fully 
safeguarded  the  position  of  Labour  Members  in  that  there 
would  be  no  coupon  election. 

With  one  of  those  strange  lapses  that  even  the  cleverest 
men  make,  he  did  not  see  that  he  was  claiming  for  himself  a 
higher  moral  code  than  these  young  Ministers.  For  him  it  was 
the  path  of  duty  and  the  way  of  sacrifice.  But  they  were 
young  ;  their  motive  should  be  self-interest. 

The  audacious  hypocrisy  of  MacDonald  is  shown  in  the 
sequel  to  this  meeting,  which  was  an  anti-climax,  not  without 
its  elements  of  humour.  On  the  day  after  the  meeting,  Mr. 
Shinwell,  who  as  Minister  of  Mines  had  been  present  at  the 
meeting  of  Junior  Ministers,  found  a  very  worried  Prime 
Minister  on  the  ’phone,  at  an  extraordinarily  early  hour  in 
the  morning.  MacDonald  was  in  a  difficulty.  Would  Shinwell 
return  to  his  old  post,  as  Minister  of  Mines  in  the  ^  National  ’ 
Government  ?  Shinwell  refused  at  once.  He  would  stand  by 
the  Labour  Party.  Some  time  after,  the  Prime  Minister  rang 
up  again.  This  time  it  was  to  make  another  astonishing 
request.  Would  Shinwell  suggest  anyone  for  the  job  ?  Shinwell 
was  somewhat  taken  aback.  He  told  the  Prime  Minister 
that  he  was  afraid  he  could  not  advise  him.  Then  the  Prime 
Minister  mentioned  several  names,  including  that  of  Mr. 
Milner  Gray. 

The  bare-faced  impudence  of  MacDonald’s  sudden  volte- 
face  amazed  Shinwell.  Within  twenty-four  hours  of  advising 
him  not  to  endanger  his  career  by  joining  the  ^National’ 
Government,  he  was  earnestly  appealing  to  him  to  take  the 
opposite  course.  On  Monday,  MacDonald,  the  hero-martyr, 
was  going  out  into  the  wilderness  alone.  On  Tuesday,  with  a 
complete  contempt  for  consistency,  he  shamelessly  invites 
Shinwell  to  commit  what  he  had  described  as  political  suicide. 
Why  had  he  changed  his  mind?  The  man  whom  he  had 
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originally  chosen  for  the  post  had  refused  it,  as  he  had  expected 
something  better,  and  had  left  the  Prime  Minister  in  the 
lurch. 

The  fact  was  that  all  this  talk  of  their  not  risking  their 
future  was  the  sheerest  humbug.  The  new  Government  had 
to  be  a  three-Party  Government,  and  so  he  must  get  rid  of 
two-thirds  of  his  Labour  Ministers.  Eager  young  Tories  and 
Liberals  were  clamouring  for  jobs.  They  were  already  jostlmg 
each  other  outside  the  Cabinet  door.  MacDonald  had,  how¬ 
ever,  made  some  miscalculations.  He  had  underestimated  the 
characters  of  the  Labour  Ministers.  He  had  been  thiTiV;r.jT 
that  he  would  be  embarrassed  by  having  too  many  young 
aspirants  for  office  in  the  ‘  National  ’  Government.  Now  he  was 
alarmed  that  there  were  so  few.  It  was  imperative  that  the 
spoils  of  office  in  the  ‘  National  ’  Government  be  divided  propor¬ 
tionately  between  the  three  Parties.  It  would  be  very  awkward 
— indeed,  if  there  was  superabundance  of  the  other  Parties 
and  a  significant  dearth  of  Labour  representatives,  that  was 
why  he  had  ’phoned  Shinwell. 

They  were  young  men,  he  had  said,  with  their  lives  before 
them,  and  they  must  not  risk  their  careers.  But  his  son,  Mr. 
Malcolm  MacDonald,  was  a  Junior  Minister — ^the  youngest  of 
them  aU — and  his  father  had  no  doubt  as  to  what  was  best 
for  his  career.  He  was  to  remain  steadfastly  at  his  post. 
Indeed,  MacDonald’s  advice  to  the  Junior  Ministers  to  look 
to  their  own  interests  was  the  policy  which  he  was  following 
himself.  He  was  taking  the  course  which,  he  knew,  led,  not 
to  the  wilderness,  but  to  the  highest  honour  in  the  land,  and 
to  claim  that  he  was  making  any  sacrifice  was  sheer  cant  and 
humbug. 
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When  Parliament  rose  for  the  summer  recess  I  went  to 
my  home  in  the  Hebrides.  On  24  August  1931  an 
urgent  telegrain  from  Downing  Street  called  me  back  to 
London.  Arriving  at  Downing  Street,  I  saw  several  notables 
entering  No.  10  ;  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  was  about  to  be 
held.  I  went  into  the  Secretaries’  room  and  had  a  talk  with 
Mr.  (now  Sir  Patrick)  Duff,  principal  Private  Secretary  to 
the  Prime  Minister,  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Vincent,  another  secretary. 
I  told  them  that  I  had  been  in  the  Highlands  remote  from  news ; 
I  was  anxious  to  know  all  the  circumstances,  but  I  had  no 
hesitation  as  to  what  course  I  would  take  from  what  I  already 
knew.  I  had,  in  fact,  come  mainly  to  hand  in  my  resignation 
to  the  Prime  Minister.  They  were  both  convinced  that  I  was 
making  a  great  mistake  and  besought  me  to  delay  meantime. 

At  last  the  Cabinet  meeting  broke  up,  and  I  went  into  the 
lounge.  The  Ministers  were  standing  about,  chatting,  before 
going  for  their  hats.  It  was  something  of  a  shock  to  see  so 
many  Tory  Ministers  in  a  place  that  I  had  so  long  associated 
with  Labour  people.  It  seemed  strange  to  see  Lord  Hailsham 
in  Ramsay  MacDonald’s  house,  as  I  could  not  forget  how 
often  and  how  bitterly  he  had  attacked  MacDonald  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Then  there  was  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain, 
who  had  always  treated  MacDonald  with  cold  contempt.  Sir 
John  Simon,  MacDonald’s  old  enemy  of  the  Campbell  case, 
who  had,  after  returning  from  India,  thought  himself  so  unjustly 
slighted  by  MacDonald,  was  also  there.  I  noted  that  no 
Labour  Ministers  were  there.  Thomas  was  absent,  and 
Snowden  had  not  yet  appeared.  At  last  MacDonald  came  out 
of  the  Cabinet  room.  I  heard  his  loud  staccato  laugh  before 
he  entered.  He  was  talking  to  Mr.  Baldwin.  He  looked  very 
nervous ;  his  face  was  drawn  and  haggard.  Uneasy  he 
looked,  too,  with  jerky  gestures  as  he  spoke. 

I  was  having  a  word  or  two  with  Sir  Donald  Maclean 
when  I  suddenly  noticed  MacDonald  running  upstairs.  After 
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a  few  minutes  I  followed.  He  must  have  been  informed  of 
my  intended  resignation  for  when  I  entered  through  the  high 
double  doors  of  the  gaudy  white  and  gold  room,  the  Prime 
Minister  was  sitting  at  a  bureau,  smoking  as  he  wrote.  “  Hello,” 
he  cried.  “  Come  in.  I  believe  you  are  leaving  me.”  “  Yes,” 

I  answered.  He  made  no  comment  on  my  answer.  There 
was  an  awkward  silence.  At  last,  without  turning,  he  said : 

“  You  go  on  talking  ;  I  have  to  finish  these  as  I  am  going  to 
Lossiemouth  by  the  afternoon  train.” 

The  announcement  that  he  was  going  back  to  Lossiemouth 
so  soon  surprised  me.  I  said  so.  “  Ah,  yes,”  he  said  wearily, 
but  still  without  turning,  “  I  must  get  away.  Fve  had  an 
awful  time.  I’m  very  tired.  I  need  a  rest.”  “  Then  you  are 
not  going  to  the  meeting  of  the  Parliamentary  Labour  Party 
and  National  Executive  to-morrow  ?  ”  “  No,”  he  replied  very 
deliberately,  “  I  am  not  going  to  any  Labour  Party  meeting 
on  Friday.” 

As  he  went  on  writing,  I  began  to  realize  what  this  meant. 
It  meant  a  definite  break  with  the  Labour  Party.  Surely  he 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  of  making  his  position  clear. 
I  reminded  him  of  his  power  over  a  conference.  Had  I  not 
seen  him  again  and  again  sway  a  conference  to  his  purpose  ? 
Would  he  not  come  on  Friday  and  explain  ?  This  would  be 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Labour  Party  since  the  crisis  and  the 
formation  of  the  ‘  National  ’  Government.  I  recalled  his  hold 
over  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Party.  This  was  to  be  a  meeting 
of  the  rank  and  file.  I  appealed  to  his  gratitude.  I  was 
determined  to  use  every  argument  to  get  him  to  change  his 
mind  and  meet  the  Party.  “  After  all,”  I  said,  “  it  was  the 
people  who  made  you  Prime  Minister.” 

I  had  heard  that  day  that  some  of  them  were  unconvinced 
and  were  waiting  with  an  open  mind  to  hear  the  Government’s 
case.  MacDonald  was  silent,  and  I  began  to  think  that  I 
might  succeed  in  persuading  him.  “  Why  not  tell  them  the 
reason  for  your  action  and  challenge  their  verdict?  You 
cannot  throw  them  over  without  meeting  them  face  to  face.” 

He  laid  down  his  pen,  turned  full  round  towards  me  and 
asked  the  most  candid  and  revealing  question  :  “  Do  you 
think  that  I  am  going  there  to  be  shot  at  by  those  fellows  ?  ” 
Shot  at  by  those  fellows  !  ‘  Shot  at  ’  meant  that  questions 
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might  be  asked  at  the  meeting.  When  a  leader  leaves  his 
own  Party,  it  is  but  natural  that  that  Party  should  be  fully 
informed  as  to  the  reasons.  Mr.  Baldwin  had  met  his  Party 
and,  after  explaining  his  action,  had  got  their  approval,  as  well 
he  might.  The  leading  Liberals  had  been  kept  fully  iikirmed 
of  every  stage  of  the  negotiations.  The  Labour  Party  alone 
of  the  three  parties  was  kept  in  absolute  ignorance,  and  this 
when  it  was  actually  in  office. 

Why  did  he  refuse  to  meet  his  Party  face  to  face?  Of 
course,  the  chief  reason  was  that  he  knew  exactly  what  he 
had  done,  and  he  feared  that  they  w'ould  know  it  too.  He 
knew  that  his  conduct  was  indefensible.  He  feared  to  face 
his  former  colleagues,  many  of  whom  held  the  opinion  that 
he  would  do  just  this  thing— sell  himself  to  the  enemy.  He 
feared  that  his  case  for  the  ‘  National  ’  Government  might  be 
smashed  under  cross-examination.  There  were  questions  that 
he  could  not  answer — questions  that  he  dare  not  answer. 

It  was  absolutely  essential  to  his  purpose  at  that  time  that 
he  should  not  be  openly  repudiated  by  the  Party.  It  was 
imperative  that  he  should  isolate  the  Labour  Cabinet  and 
claim  that  he  had  a  large  following  among  the  rank  and  file. 
His  plea  was  that  it  was  only  a  small  remnant  of  the  Labour 
Party  that  was  opposed  to  him.  Any  public  repudiation  would 
be  very  awkward.  If  he  went  to  the  meeting  and  a  motion  of 
expulsion  were  carried,  he  would  have  to  resign  and  could 
no  longer  claim  to  represent  the  Labour  Party  in  a  ‘  National  ’ 
Government.  He  dared  not  take  the  risk. 

“  You  see  I  can’t,”  he  answered  fretfully.  “  I  must  get  to 
Lossiemouth.  I  have  arranged  to  leave  London  this  after¬ 
noon.”  Seven  million  people  had  voted  for  Labour  at  the 
General  Election.  Now  the  leader  of  those  millions  preferred 
a  holiday  in  Lossiemouth  to  facing  those  who  had  supported 
him  for  thirty  years.  The  four-thirty  for  Lossiemouth  !  That 
had  been  a  joke  in  Whitehall  for  years. 

“  Could  you  not  wait  another  day  ?  ”  I  asked.  “  You  could 
get  off  the  next  day.”  A  day’s  delay  !  He  jerked  his  head 
petulantly.  “  No,  I  am  going  this  afternoon.”  I  pleaded 
with  him,  but  in  vain.  His  mind  was  definitely  made  up,  and 
he  did  not  want  to  talk  about  it.  Nor  did  I.  I  wanted  to 
talk  of  something  far  more  important.  The  leader  of  the 
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British  Labour  Party  had  deliberately  joined  his  poUtical 
opponents,  and  I  was  anxious  to  hear  from  his  own  lips  tlip 
inside  story.  Why  had  he  done  this  thing  ?  ^ 

I  did  not  need  to  ask.  He  knew  what  I  wanted  to  know 
Up  till  then  he  had  been  sitting  at  the  bureau,  smoking  and 
writing  as  he  talked.  At  length  he  rose  from  his  chair  took 
another  cigarette  from  a  yellow  packet,  lit  it,  and  went  over 
slowly  towards  the  hearth.  I  followed.  His  face  had  a  drawn 
anxious  look.  He  seemed  overburdened,  as  he  sagged  into  a 
low,  easy-chair.  He  was  silent  for  a  bit,  and  then  he  puUed 
himself  together  and  spoke  :  “  Well,  there  it  is.  There  was  no 
other  way.”  “  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?  ”  I  asked.  »  Absolutely  ” 
he  answered,  “  we  were  at  a  dead  end.”  ’ 

His  main  indictment  was  against  the  bankers— and  foreign 
bankers  at  that.  The  French  and  American  bankers  had 
dictated  their  terms.  I  did  not  know  then  that  this  definite 
statement  was  false  and  so  could  not  contradict  it.  Surely 
it  was  an  extraordinary  position  for  the  foreign  countries  to 
take  up.  His  answer  was  that  feeling  towards  Britain  had 
changed.  In  France  there  had  been  for  some  weeks  a  strong 
anti-British  propaganda  in  the  French  Press,  and  some  of 
our  own  newspapers  had,  to  say  the  least,  not  been  helpful. 
This  had  caused  something  of  a  panic  on  the  Bourse,  and  the 
exchange  was  going  heavily  against  us.  But  I  remembered 
how  close  and  cordial  was  the  relationship  between  MacDonald 
and  the  French  delegates.  I  knew,  too,  how  closely  the  French 
Treasury  and  the  French  financiers  worked  together. 

Look  here,  I  said,  “  there  is  one  thing  that  puzzles  me. 
How  can  France  and  America  turn  round  and  act  this  way 
towards  Britain  ?  It  is  not  three  weeks  since  you  presided  at 
a  Conference  of  the  Seven  Great  Powers  and  they  solemnly 
pledged  themselves  to  come  to  the  financial  assistance  of 
ermany,  the  supreme  enemy  in  the  War,  and  save  her 
from  collapse.  And  now  France  and  America  are  prepared 
to  stand  by  and  see  Britain,  their  ally,  crash  to  disaster,  unless 
AT  many  humiliating  conditions.”  The  story,  as 

MacDonald  told  it  to  me  on  that  afternoon  in  Downing  Street, 
was  that  this  country  was  within  two  or  three  days  of  coUapse. 
^at  gave  urgeiicy  to  the  affair  was  the  fact  that  the  Bank  of 
England  was  losing  gold  so  rapidly  that  there  would  not  be 
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the  necessary  2,000,000  for  unemployment  insurance  pay¬ 
ments,  which  must  be  found  by  Friday.  France  and  America 
were  making  demands  that  must  be  met,  and,  as  the  Labour 
Government  had  refused  to  agree,  the  ‘  National  ’  Government 
had  to  be  formed. 

I  heard  MacDonald  speak  afterwards  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  I  read  his  speeches  in  the  country  during  the 
election,  but  in  none  of  these  did  he  go  so  far  in  denouncing 
the  French  and  American  bankers  for  their  demands,  as  he 
did  to  me  privately  in  Downing  Street.  It  was  a  bold  thing 
for  MacDonald  to  do— this  charging  of  France  and  America 
with  dictation.  It  was  a  gigantic  bluff.  He  knew  that  he 
was  running  the  risk  of  its  being  called  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  Mr.  Tom  Johnston,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
exposed  the  misrepresentations  as  far  as  France  was  concerned’ 
and  Mr.  Harrison  denied  the  American  part  of  the  story! 
Both  these  repudiations,  however,  were  only  known  afterwards, 
too  late  to  save  the  Labour  Government. 

Then  I  turned  the  conversation  to  another  point.  “  Why 
was  it  that,  in  this  tremendous  crisis,  you  did  not  summon 
Parliament  and  tell  the  world  what  was  happening?” 
“  There  was  no  time,”  he  said.  “  Prompt  action  had  to  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  disaster  of  going  off  gold.” 

There  was  one  statement  during  this  interview  that  Mac¬ 
Donald  made  with  deliberate  emphasis.  It  was  that  the 
Cabinet  ,  had  unanimously  agreed  to  all  the  cuts,  including  the 
cut  on  unemployment  benefit.  “  They  were  prepared,”  he  said, 
“  to  go  all  the  way  until  the  T.U.C.  intervened.”  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  later,  Henderson  exposed  this  misrepre¬ 
sentation.  This  reference  to  the  voting  of  the  Ministers  was, 
if  it  were  true,  a  revelation  of  a  Cabinet  secret. 

Then  he  changed  the  subject.  The  reason  he  had  sent  for 
me  he  said  was  to  offer  me  a  post.  Would  I  not  join  him  ?  It 
would  be  to  my  advantage  in  every  way.  My  job  as  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Private  Secretary  to  the  Prime  Minister  had  always 
been  regarded  as  in  the  direct  line  of  promotion.  How  grateful 
he  was  for  all  I  had  done.  If  I  joined  him  he  would  be  able  to 
make  some  recompense  for  my  years  of  service. 

My  refusal  was  as  brief  as  it  was  definite.  I  believe  he  meant 
his  offer  seriously,  but  what  surprised  me  was  that  he  should 
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have  thought  my  acceptance  possible.  When  he  saw  that  I 
was  not  to  be  persuaded  he  proceeded  to  tell  me  of  the  large 
number  of  notables  that  had  offered  him  their  support. 

Of  the  T.U.C.  he  spoke  in  terms  of  scorn.  ‘  Poor-Law 
Socialists,’  he  called  them,  ‘  who  sought  to  dictate  to  the 
country.’  “How  are  you  getting  on  with  your  new  col¬ 
leagues  ?  ”  I  asked,  thinking  of  this  Labour  leader  presiding 
over  a  Tory-Liberal  Cabinet.  He  smiled.  “  Oh,  all  right;” 
he  answered.  He  did  not  seem  enthusiastic.  The  question 
was  awkward.  He  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then  a  thought 
seemed  to  strike  him.  There  was  an  angry  flicker  in  his  eyes 
as  he  said  something  that  took  my  breath  away  ;  “  Some  of  them 
are  trying  to  force  my  hand.  They  were  trying  their  Tory  tricks 
in  the  Cabinet  this  morning.  But  I  will  let  them  see  that  I  am 
head  of  a  National  Government,  and  I  will  stand  no  nonsense.” 

He  was  speaking  more  to  himself  than  to  me. 

I  could  readily  realize  what  was  happening.  The  squabble 
between  the  Liberal  Free  Traders  and  the  Conservative 
Protectionists  had  begun,  and  MacDonald  was  being  ignored. 
His  pride  was  hurt,  and  he  spoke  resentfully.  During  the  days 
that  followed,  this  dissension  in  the  Cabinet  increased.  It 
worried  MacDonald  so  much  that  he  made  several  references 
to  it  in  his  election  speeches. 

I  did  not  realize  that  this  was  the  end  of  our  association. 
I  had  been  Parliamentary  Private  Secretary  to  MacDonald  for 
eight  years,  for  it  was  in  the  hectic  days  of  1924,  when  Mac¬ 
Donald  was  enjoying  the  sweets  of  office  for  the  first  time,  that 
I  went  to  Downing  Street.  I  was  a  little  bewildered.  It 
was  so  difficult  at  that  time  to  believe  that  the  leader  of  the 
Labour  Party,  one  of  its  founders,  should  so  ruthlessly  destroy  it. 

I  had  heard  his  story.  I  did  not  then  know  all  the  facts, 
but  I  believed  then,  as  I  know  now,  that  the  anti-Labour 
politicians  and  the  financial-politicals,  not  of  France  or 
America,  but  of  Britain,  had  got  the  Government  in  a  corner. 
What  I  wanted  to  find  out  was  whether  or  not  MacDonald  was 
the  great  deliverer  that  he  had  been  acclaimed  in  the  Press 
or  was  a  partner  in  a  great  imposture,  exploiting  a  national 
emergency  to  his  personal  advantage. 

I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  that  day.  I  am  sorry,  for 
several  reasons,  that  I  have  no  doubt  now. 
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WAS  LABOUR  GOVERNMENT  TO  BLAME  FOR  THE 

CRISIS? 

Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  began  his  last  session  as  Labour 
^  Prime  Minister  with  a  New  Year  message  given  in  an 
interview  to  the  Daily  Herald. 

It  has  beeOj  he  said^  a  hard  year.  Never  before  in  tlie 
history  of  the  world  has  there  been  such  a  tragic  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  truth  of  the  Socialist  case  that  the  machinery  of 
Capitalism  is  bound  to  break  down.  The  troubles  from 
which  we  have  been  suffering  in  the  year  that  has  passed 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  failure  in  production. 
Nature  has  not  failed  ;  nor  has  man.  What  we  have  wit¬ 
nessed  is  a  complete  failure  of  the  whole  of  the  mechanism 
of  exchange.  Catastrophe  has  come  upon  us  from  finance, 
from  that  complicated  system  of  credit  and  currency  which, 
in  its  relation  to  production,  has  been  dislocated  to  an 
alarming  extent.  A  few  financiers  in  New  York  or  London 
or  Paris,  pursuing  their  own  ends  and  looking  after  their 
own  fortunes,  are  able  to  destroy  the  fruits  of  good  harvests 
and  the  productive  accomplishments  of  human  energy. 
As  a  result,  prices  fall,  a  sense  of  insecurity  spreads,  and  the 
world  goes  down  steadily  into  the  darkest  depression. 

Fortunately,  there  are  a  good  many  signs  that  we  have 
reached  bottom  and  that  an  upward  move  is  beginning. 
If  there  are  no  further  interruptions,  and  if  the  gambling 
in  values  does  not  again  intervene,  there  is  every  hope  that, 
during  the  coming  year,  the  machinery  of  exchange,  involving 
as  it  does  both  production  and  consumption,  will  be  working 
normally  again.’ 

This  statement  shows  that  the  Prime  Minister  recognized 
that  the  depression  was  due  to  financial  jugglery.  .  ; 

‘  A  few  financiers  in  New  York  or  London  or  Parisj  pur-  ' 
suing  their  own  ends  and  looking  after  their  own  fortunes^ 
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are  able  to  destroy  the  fruits  of  good  harvests  and  the  rm. 
ductive  accomplishments  of  human  energy.’  ^ 

If  that  statement  were  true  in  January  1931,  it  had  all 
the  more  significance  seven  months  later  when  the  Labour 
Government  was  destroyed.  Was  there  dictation  from  the 
banks  ?  The  facts  themselves  give  the  answer.  During  the 
early  months  of  1931,  when  the  bank  rate  was  only  two 
and  a  half  per  cent,  and  prices  in  the  Consols  market 
had  reached  the  highest  level  touched  since  the  return  to 
the  gold  standard  in  April  1925,  Snowden  had  a  bk 
chance  to  pull  off  a  successful  conversion.  This  was 
not  done  at  that  time  because  the  Treasury,  with  a 
complete  lack  of  foresight  and  in  spite  of  every  sign  to  the 
contrary,  expected  a  fall  to  two  per  cent  in  the  bank  rate  and 
conditions  later  on.  Of  course,  as  any 
child  could  Imve  foreseen,  the  conditions  in  Europe  made  this 
impossible._  The  German  financial  crisis  disturbed  confidence 
and  the  British  bank  rate  was  forced  up  to  four  and  a  half  per 
cent.  But  no  country  can  go  on  paying  five  per  cent  to  the 
olders  of  ^2,000,000,000,  while  it  proposes  to  cut  the  insur¬ 
ance  benefit  of  the  unemployed  man.  The  very  exigencies  of 
the  situation  call  for  a  lightening  of  this  enormous  burden. 
Most  of  this  five  per  cent  War  Loan  was  held  by  banks,  financial 
puses,  insurance  companies,  and  investment  trusts,  and  the 
Chancellor  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  these  institutions  if 
fie  wished  to  carry  through  a  successful  conversion  scheme. 
+  also  politicians  and  Conservative  poHticians 

their  chance  of  coercing  the  Government. 
They  put  forward  their  policy-the  policy  of  economy  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  Conservative  Party  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  afterwards  set  out  in  detail  in  the  May  Report. 

Ifiis  was  the  first  attempt  at  dictation.  The  Government 
have  to  accept  these  political  demands  of  the  bankers 
^  Chancellor  would  not  get  his  conversion  scheme.  The 
ancellor  abandoned  his  Conversion  Loan  scheme,  but  the 
nanicers  did  not  give  up  their  campaign.  On  the  contrary, 
tj  merely  changed  their  tactics  and  adopted  a  more  subtle 
strategy.  Eagerly  accepting  the  May  Report 
is  partisan  attack  on  the  Labour  Government,  they  cx- 
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WAS  LABOUR  GOVERNMENT  TO  BLAME  FOR  CRISIS^ 

ploited  the  international  situation  to  their  purpose  and  declared 
the  Government  responsible  for  the  crisis.  The  ‘  Penguins  of 
the  City  ’  showed  a  remarkable  ingenuity  in  this  attack  on  the 
Labour  Government. 

Here  a  strange  fact  emerged.  Although  publicly  they 
blamed  the  Labour  Government  as  the  cause  of  the  crisis 
privately  they  made  no  such  charge.  In  their  own  publica¬ 
tions  they  exonerated  the  Labour  Government  from  any 
blame.  Perhaps  the  reason  for  this  extraordinary  candour 
lies  in  the  fact  that  their  Bank  Reviews  are  privately  printed 
and  have  but  a  limited  circulation.  In  the  WestminsUr  Bank 
Review  for  October  1931  there  is  an  illuminating  paragraph 
which  completely  exonerates  the  Labour  Government : 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  breakdown,’  it  says,  ‘  may 
have  been  the  immobilization  of  British  advances  to  Germany 
at  a  period  when  lack  of  confidence  abroad  had  produced  a 
general  movement  towards  repatriation  of  balances  loaned  to 
London  as  the  most  active  international  centre.  But  by 
every  criterion  of  a  century’s  practical  experience,  London’s 
position  was  sound,  given  normal  conditions.  Neither  to 
Germany  nor  to  any  other  country  had  she  advanced  more 
than  was  judicious,  having  regard  to  all  the  known  facts. 
The  crisis  grew  out  of  the  distrust  by  many  nations  of  their 
own  position,  as  regards  their  international  obligations,  and, 
in  consequence,  it  is  an  open  question  whether  the  pound 
sterling  could  have  been  saved,  even  had  the  internal  policy 
of  Great  Britain  been  conducted  with  the  wisdom  of  Diogenes, 
the  statesmanship  of  Pericles,  and  the  strength  of  Caesar.’ 

More  outspoken  still  is  Mr.  F.  C.  Tiarks,  the  well-known 
banker,  a  partner  of  J.  Henry  Schroder  &  Co.  and  director 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  Writing  in  the  Quarterly  Review  of 
Schroder’s  Bank,  he  says  : 

‘  Those  who  like  to  look  for  political  causes  of  financial 
movements  have  found,  in  this  Continental  drain  of  gold, 
material  for  attacks  on  the  present  British  Government, 
arguing  that  French  holders  of  London  balances  were  glad, 
by  withdrawing  them,  to  embarrass  Mr.  Snowden  and  also 
that  the  thriftless  conduct  of  British  finance  had  alarmed 
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foreign  holders  of  sterling  concerning  the  strength  of  th 
pound.  The  real  cause  of  the  drain,  however,  seems  to  ha  ^ 
been  the  highly  nervous  state  of  mind  prevalent  on  tk 
Continent  concerning  the  possible  results  of  the  run  on 
Germany  and  especially  its  reactions  on  London  as  a  large 
creditor  of  Germany.  Currency  hoarding,  and  gold  hoard 
mg  when  any  gold  could  be  got,  on  the  part  of  the  Continental 
public  was  further  frightening  the  banks  abroad  and  maldng 
them  eager  to  strengthen  themselves  by  bringing  home  theh 
London  balances.  These  influences  may  fully  account  for 
the  drain  on  London,  which  finally  brought  the  Bank  of 
France  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  to  array 
thernsclves  in  line  with  the  Bank  of  England,  by  providing 
It  with  a  credit  of  ^50,000,000  and  giving  the  world  a  timely 
lesson  in  international  co-operation.’ 

When  MacDonald  denounced  the  Labour  Government 
during  the  election  campaign  and  blamed  it  for  the  crisis,  he 
was  on  safe  ground.  The  miners  of  Seaham  were  not  Hkely  to 
read  Bank  Reviews. 
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CHAPTER  FORTY-NINE 

•  DID  FRANCE  AND  AMERICA  DICTATE? 

The  one  circumstance  that  gave  the  situation  its  emergency, 
its  critical  characteristic  was  ‘  the  drain  of  gold.’  The 
Prime  Minister  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
accepted  the  responsibility  for  these  withdrawals  of  gold  from 
the  Bank  of  England.  First  of  all  to  the  Cabinet  and  afterwards 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  defending  his  action  in  form¬ 
ing  a  ‘  National  ’  Government,  MacDonald  declared  that  the  loss 
of  confidence  in  Britain’s  financial  stability,  which  had  led  to 
the  drain  of  gold,  was  due  to  the  revelations  of  the  May  Report. 
The  terrifying  forecast  of  a  deficit  of  120  millions  in  the  Budget, 
which  the  Chancellor  was  to  present  six  months  later,  had  so 
scared  the  French  investor  who  had  evidently  been  studying 
with  anxious  misgivings  the  May  Report,  that  he  had  to 
withdraw  his  investments  home  from  London. 

To  say  that  the  disclosures  of  the  May  Report  led  to  the 
flow  of  gold  from  London,  in  addition  to  being  a  most  damag¬ 
ing  confession,  was  a  complete  misrepresentation.  The  lamb 
in  the  fable  could  not  be  guilty  of  polluting  the  water  last  year, 
because  it  was  not  born  last  year.  The  May  Report  could  not 
have  caused  the  flow  of  gold  from  London,  because  it  was 
not  born  until  about  a  month  after  the  drain  had  begun.  No 
one  knew  better  than  MacDonald,  who  had  been  Chairman 
of  the  Seven  Power  Conference,  that  the  political  and  economic 
reasons  that  lay  close  behind  the  French  withdrawal  of  gold 
were  wholly  unconnected  with  the  May  Report  or  the  Labour 
Government. 

If  fear  of  Britain’s  financial  collapse  as  a  result  of  the  ex¬ 
travagance  of  the  Labour  Government  were  not  the  real  cause 
of  the  drain  of  gold,  what,  then,  was  the  real  cause  ?  Before 
dealing  with  major  causes,  it  is  well  to  note  an  incidental 
phenomenon  of  interesting  significance.  It  has  been  pointed 
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DID  FRANCE  AND  AMERICA  DICTATE? 

If  Germany  was  to  be  weakened,  there  must  be  no  loans  from 
London  to  Berlin.  Any  help  to  Germany  would  delay  or 
prevent  her  surrender  to  France.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
financial  help  was  not  forthcoming,  the  French  financiers  saw 
the  danger  to  their  securities  in  London.  A  crash  in  Germany 
would  at  once  have  repercussions  in  London.  London  banb 
might  be  badly  hit,  and  the  large  French  deposits  there  might 
be  placed  in  jeopardy.  It  is  natural  to  call  your  resources 
home,  if  danger  threatens.  It  is  not  well  to  have  your  ships  at 
sea  when  a  storm  breaks.  Thus  it  happened  that  loyalty  to 
their  country’s  policy  and  regard  for  their  private  interests  alike 
dictated  the  withdrawal  of  gold  from  London.  Prudence  and 
patriotism  united  to  the  disadvantage  of  Britain. 

That  the  French  financiers  accepted  and  supported  this 
policy  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Garvin.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Mr.  Garvin  had  no  illusions  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
drain  of  gold.  Writing  in  the  Observer,  he  said  that  it  was 
due  to  political  reasons  that  France  wished  to  compel  Great 
Britain  to  support  her  pohcy  with  regard  to  Germany,  and 
the  withdrawals  of  gold  by  French  houses  from  London  was 
in  pursuance  of  this  policy.  He  said  that  France’s  policy  of 
an  economic  blockade  of  Germany  was  ‘  backed  by  patriotic 
finance  in  a  way  that  the  world  has  never  before  noticed  in 
time  of  peace.’  Again  the  same  author  wrote  : 

‘  Last  week  France  was  ready  to  join  in  giving  full  finanrial 
relief  to  the  Reich  on  the  terms  of  a  “  second  Versailles  ” 
involving  political  degradation.  Though  the  conditions 
could  not  be  accepted  by  Chancellor  Briining— not  to  speak 
of  President  Hindenburg — ^France  expects  to  receive  Ger¬ 
many’s  surrender  in  three  months.  The  Paris  Press  asserts 
and  believes  that  Britain  and  America  can  do  nothing  with¬ 
out  France.  The  immense  withdrawals  of  French  money 
from  the  City  of  London  last  week  were  undoubtedly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  idea  of  making  Britain  feel  that,  unless  she 
conforms  to  French  policy,  it  will  be  the  worse  for  her. 
Britain  never  will  conform  to  that  policy.  It  is  a  question 
that  may  go  far  to  alter  the  whole  existing  political  situation 
in  this  country  before  next  autumn  is  over.’ 

.  This  weir  informed  writer  saw  that  a  European  crisis  was 
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eminent,  not  because  of  any  action  of  the  Britisii  T  ok 
Government  but  because  of  an  upheaval  in  Germany 
Xhe  Paris  Press  at  that  time  were  confident  that  if  fi 
were  not  forthcoming  from  Britain  andTme^ 
before  three  months  had  passed  would  be  willing  to 
French  terms.  If  the  Seven  Power  Conference  hS  b”L^ 
cessful,  the  danger  of  a  German  collapse  would  havA 
removed,  and  one  of  the  economic  reasons  for  the  withdraS 
would  have  been  dispelled.  As  the  Conference  was  pS 
financial,  the  political  issues  were  not  discussed.  As  the  OnJ 
ference  failed,  the  financial  position  in  Germany  was  as 
ominous  as  ever.  After  the  Conference  closed  its  doors  liti 
fte  mutual  feUcitations  of  all  the  delegates,  Britl’s 
finanaal  position  remained  ;  indeed,  it  was  worsened  by  Z 
new  commitments  undertaken  on  behalf  of  Germany.  ^ 

•  Montagu  Norman  whispered 

'  T  tidings  of  the  flow  of  gold^ 

South  from  London,  across  the  Channel,  went  first  a  Lre 
golden  trickle  ;  then  a  stream.  The  coffers  at  Threadneedle 
Street  were  rapidly  emptying,  and  the  Governor,  by  the  wort 
mg  of  the  gold,  standard,  his  cherished  Procrustean  law,  had  to 

SrhTd^  r  Pi'oduce  paper  credentials. 

He  had  already  borrowed  ;£'50,ooo,ooo  from  America  and 

1  exhausted,  he  said.  There  must  be 

another  loan  to  replenish  the  vaults. 

itsllfmu^T^i^  ‘bed  worW 

itself  out,  all  things  had  been  considered  carefully,  out  and 

m,  back  arid  forward,  up  and  down,  and  analysed :  but  it 

ral^wf  K  the  first 

goal  that  had  to  be  reached  was  a  loan.* 

As  the  Bank  of  England  could  not  raise  that  loan,  the  Labour 
Government  must  do  the  borrowing.  So  the  British  Cabinet 
s  caUed  together.  They  learned  with  dismay  that  France 
refused  to  lend,  unless  on  certain  specified  con- 
d«  ons._  France,  it  was  alleged,  was  demanding,  as  a  condition 
of  lending  her  gold,  that  Great  Britain  balanced  her  Budget, 

unemployment  insurance 
benefit  should  be  reduced.  That  was  the  bankers*  ultimatum 
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to  the  Labour  Government.  If  it  is  true  that  the  bankers  of 
France  and  America  did  really  make  those  political  demands 
upon  a  country  with  the  reputation  of  Great  Britain,  then  it 
was  a  piece  of  insolent  and  intolerable  impertinence.  The 
balancing  of  its  Budget  is  the  business  for  the  British  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of  domestic  finance.  If  it  is 
not  true  that  France  and  America  made  these  demands,  then 
those  who  said  that  they  did  were  guilty  of  the  most  con¬ 
temptible  deception.  We  now  know  that  the  bankers  of  France 
did  not  lay  it  down,  as  a  condition  of  granting  a  loan,  that 
Great  Britain  should  balance  her  Budget.  The  audacity  of 
this  charge  against  France  is  amazing.  It  could  so  easily  and 
so  quickly  have  been  proved  untrue.  Indeed,  its  very  effrontery 
was  its  safety,  for  no  one  would  believe  that  anyone  would  be 
so  rash  as  to  risk  exposure. 

It  can  readily  be  realized  that  both  France  and  the  United 
States,  being  on  the  gold  standard,  would  be  anxious  for  Britain 
to  remain  on  that  standard,  especially  in  the  interests  of  their 
export  trade.  The  prospect  of  Britain  going  off  the  gold 
standard  would  be  so  alarming  that  they  would  do  anything 
to  prevent  it.  The  French  bankers  were  specially  anxious  to 
lend  money  to  Britain  for  another  reason.  If  Britain  had  to 
borrow  money  from  France  for  her  own  uses,  there  was  less 
chance  of  British  money  going  to  Germany.  At  the  Seven 
Power  Conference,  the  financial  chiefs  of  France  met  the  heads 
of  the  British  Treasury  on  terms  of  almost  affectionate  cor¬ 
diality.  Three  weeks  afterwards,  these  French  statesmen  were 
alleged  to  have  turned  completely  round  and  were  willing  to 
see  their  old  ally  meet  with  disaster. 

Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  who  was  in 
daily  communication  with  France,  absolutely  repudiated  the 
suggestion.  He  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  : 

‘  My  belief  in  the  interdependence  of  international  finance 
led  me  to  this  conclusion — that,  however  threatening  the 
situation  might  be  in  their  own  interests,  they  never  dared 
to  have  allowed  the  things  to  come  to  pass  that  had  been 
brought  to  our  notice.’ 

Another  complete  rebuttal  of  this  charge  against  France 
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Lord  Privy  Seal 

‘  I  do  not  believe  that  it  was  the  French  who  insisted  uno. 
It  as  a  condition  of  a  loan.  I  never  believed  that  it  was  thi 
French,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  now.  I  had  the  privilege  nf 
a  long  conversation  with  M.  Flandin,  the  French  Chancello 
of  the  Exchequer,  at  the  French  Ministry  of  Finance  in  rt 
first  week  of  August,^  and  he  told  me  then  that,  so  far  from 
desiring  to  do  anything  to  collapse  the  pound,  he  was  nre 
pred  to  do  anything  and  everything  in  his  power  to  save  it 
because  he  knew  that  the  franc  might  be  hit  next.  He  never 
made  any  reference  whatever  to  conditions  about  unem- 
ployment  benefit ;  he  never  suggested  any  ten  per  cent  cut  • 
and  I  would  ask  injustice  to  the  French  Government :  “  Will 
any  statement  be  made  publicly  as  to  whether  Flandin  ever 
at  any  time,  as  representing  France,  insisted  upon  any  cut 
in  unemployment  benefits  in  this  country  ?  ”  For  my  part 
I  do  not  believe  it.’  /  ^ 

There  is  a  sinister  side  to  this  business.  The  French  bankers 
were  very  hopeful  that  the  British  loan  would  be  issued  in 
Fans,  and  preparations  were  actually  being  made  to  that  end 
Suddenly  it  was  reported  that  the  British  Treasury  had  vetoed 
a  French  loan.  The  effect  of  this  on  financial  circles  in  Paris 
was  sensational.  The  Paris  correspondents  of  British  news- 
papers  sent  their  anxious  protests  across  the  Channel. 

W^at  was  the  meaning  of  this  strange  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Treasury  they  asked.  The  Glasgow  Herald  had  the  Mow¬ 
ing  from  Its  Paris  correspondent : 


.  France^  and  the  Bank  of  England.  Pained  surprise  at 
British  attitude.  The  optimism  which  was  the  keynote  of 
Pans  financial  circles  yesterday  cooled  down  somewhat 
replaced  by  a  feeling  of  pained  surprise  at 
he  British  attitude.  The  announcement  yesterday  that  an 
agreeinent  had  been  virtually  completed  between  the  Banks 
o  England  and  France  for  a  credit  of  ,{^20,000,000  for  redis¬ 
count  purposes  was  received  with  acclamation,  but,  when  it 
was  learned  to-day  that  the  arrangement  was  hanging  fire 
owing  to  the  reported  opposition  of  the  British  Treasury,  the 
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enthusiasm  was  considerably  damped.  The  British  hesita¬ 
tion  to  accept  French  financial  assistance  was  attributed  to 
amour  propre,  but,  according  to  the  view  expressed  here,  it 
can  be  in  no  way  humiliating  for  the  City  to  “  grasp  the  hand 
which  France  is  stretching  out  to  it.”  The  absolute  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  Bank  of  England’s  credit  and  the  world-wide 
predominance  of  British  banking  are  not  for  one  moment 
^estioned  in  Paris.  The  French  are  distinctly  hurt  by 
insinuations  put  forward  in  the  British  Press  that  France  is 
seeking  to  weaken  Great  Britain’s  financial  position.  The 
exact  contrary  is  true,  it  is  declared,  for  the  French  are 
imbued  with  the  strongest  desire  to  help  unstintingly  in 
accordance  with  the  long-standing  tradition  of  co-operation 
between  the  banks  of  London  and  Paris.’ 

The  truth  behind  the  news  was  that,  as  it  was  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  conspiracy  that  France  should  be  described 
as  unwilling  to  lend  any  money,  it  would  be  very  awkward  if 
she  began  offering  a  loan.  A  loan  from  Paris,  even  the  offer  of 
a  loan,  would  have  ruined  the  scheme.  This  was  no  doubt  the 
reason  for  the  propaganda  of  disparagement  that,  at  that  time, 
so  mysteriously  arose  in  Paris. 

That  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  America  had  also  refused 
a  loan  to  Britain  was  a  particularly  mean  and  mischievous  mis¬ 
representation.  The  fact  was  that  America  had  never  been 
asked  for  a  loan.  Mr.  Harrison,  the  Chairman,  repudiated 
indignantly  any  suggestion  of  interference  with  British  domestic 
poHtical  policy  and  vehemently  contradicted  any  hostility  to 
the  Labour  Government,  and  declared  that  he  did  not  know 
that  Britain  wanted  a  loan,  as  the  first  loan  was  not  yet  ex¬ 
hausted.  This  is  an  obviously  honest  statement  of  the  case. 
In  view  of  the  very  friendly  relations  between  Britain  and 
America,  to  say  that  America  sought  to  dictate  political  terms 
for  a  financial  credit  was  a  monstrous  suggestion. 

Mr.  Tom  Johnston,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  of 
the  crowning  incident  of  a  dramatic  series,  said  : 

‘  One  of  the  memories  in  recent  months  that  abides  with 
me,  and  I  hope  I  shall  never  forget  it,  is  that  of  twenty  men 
and  one  woman,  representing  the  Government  of  this  country 
standing  one  black  Sunday  evening  in  a  Downing  Street 
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garden,  awaiting  a  cable  from  New  York  as  to  whether  tl, 
pound  was  to  be  saved  or  not,  and  whether  the  co* 
would  be  insisted  upon  that  the  unemployed  would  be  r  ! 
ten  per  cent.  I  asked  an  honourable  frieVof  min.  ‘ 
Conservative  Member  of  this  House-privateV  thT  r 

day,  what  would  he  say,  what  would  he^do,  wh«  would  b 
IS  reaction,  a  group  of  foreign  financiers  said  to  Hm  and 
hm  Party  :  You  must  cut  the  Navy  ten  per  cent,  or  twtl 
five  pel  cent,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  your  finanrill 
system  being  allowed  to  continue  ?  ”  What  would  he  sav 
(An  hon.  Member  :  “  Tell  them  to  go  to  hell.”)  That  i 
answer  .ha,  he  would  glvc-.ha.  hf  would  J  ,h™ 
first.  That  IS  the  answer  that  I  give,  for  my  part,  to  everv 
group  ^financiers,  home  and  foreign,  who  attempt  to  dictate 

tre^  country  how  they  shall  or  shall  not 

treat  their  unemployed  fellow-citizens.’ 

The  scene  had  an  Edgar  Wallace  touch  that  would  particu- 

round  the  table  in  the  memorable  Cabinet  room  of  No.  lo 

^^fw3a^thaf  ■  ^  M  ^  desperately  endeavouring  to  find 
a  formula  that  would  meet  the  harsh  terms  of  the  American 

MacDonTi? tb  *7  reached  agreement  on  a  proposal, 

that  adjourned  the  Cabinet  in  order,  as  he  said, 

iLierica  The  v7V  accepted  by 

and  waiteri  ^^.®^^dsh  Cabinet  wandered  out  into  the  garden 

HarriIo^  ^fI^'^^^''^  to  New  York  Mr. 

Sen  the  1^  V  if  he  would 

caSfba^  v""  Government’s  proposals.  When  the  reply 

thri^emnl  Jeetion.  America  would  not  lend,  unless 

ne  unemployment  benefit  rate  was  reduced. 

found  7,77^77^°”^^  afterwards  that  the  British  Cabinet 

w^  whaHst^J  The  whole  bu.i„«s 

hat  called  in  the  American  vernacular  a  ‘  frame-up.’ 
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CHAPTER  FIFTY 

the  prime  MimSTER’S  TALE 

Tt  was  to  the  Cabinet  sub-committee  on  Economy  th^t  a 
X  Prime  Minister  gave  the  first  version  of  his  storl  J' 

told  It  with  all  the  force  of  eDiccinm-,  i  ! 

ished  his  simple-minded  colleagues.  Great^Britaim*^ 

the  edge  of  ruin  ;  there  was  a  deficit  of  r-rn  ‘rr 

Budget.  The  financiers  of  France  iS  tL  T? 
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terrible  state  of  British  finanL  had  f  of  the 

safety  f„.  .heir  depo^Ji 
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Snhisf T 
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encompassing  sounding-board,  and  he  made,  therefore,  a  care¬ 
ful  statement  of  explanation  and  excuse.  The  sixth  version, 
the  '  Vulgate,’  was  broadcast  from  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
and  in  tone  and  substance  was  in  keeping  with  its  histrionic 
surroundings.  The  seventh,  the  ‘  Vernacular  Version,’  was 
heard  only  by  the  electors  of  Seaham,  but  it  was  the  most 
characteristic  and  distinctive  of  all.  He  told  the  story  then 
with  one  purpose  only — that  of  creating  terror.  He  frightened 
the  poor  working  people  so  much  by  the  tale  of  imminent 
disaster  to  themselves  and  to  their  country  that  they  crowded 
to  the  polling  booths  in  panic. 

Through  all  these  tales  ran  the  streak  of  misrepresentation. 
The  climax  of  calumny  was  reached  when  the  mischievous 
falsehood  was  circulated  that  the  Labour  Government  had 
pillaged  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank.  As  the  audience 
changed  from  the  Cabinet  room  to  the  constituents  of  Seaham, 
from  No.  lo  Downing  Street  to  the  hustings,  so  did  the  story 
change  as  to  the  incidence  of  blame.  In  the  first  version, 
MacDonald  blamed,  not  his  colleagues,  but  the  bankers 
and  France.  As  the  days  passed,  the  indictment  against  the 
Labour  Government  became  loaded,  until,  at  the  end,  it 
was  blamed  for  everything — ^for  the  drain  of  gold,  for  unem¬ 
ployment,  for  the  economic  blizzard,  and  for  the  national 
peril.  With  that  plentiful  lack  of  humour  which  was  one  of 
MacDonald’s  most  sailent  characteristics,  he  did  not  realize 
that  his  denunciation  of  the  Labour  Government’s  maladmin¬ 
istration  recoiled  on  himself  as  head  of  that  Government.  He 
was  in  the  position  of  a  captain  who,  having  steered  his  ship 
towards  the  rocks,  blames  the  crew  for  bad  navigation. 

At  a  later  date,  after  the  formation  of  the  *  National  ’  Govern¬ 
ment,  a  question  by  a  young  and  talented  Member  who  sat  on 
the  Liberal  benches,  Mr.  Frank  Owen,  led  to  a  most  devastat¬ 
ing  exposure.  It  arose  at  question  time  in  the  Commons 
on  21  September  1931,  and  was  a  supplementary  question. 
It  often  happens  that,  when  the  Government  wishes  to  make 
an  announcement  to  the  House,  a  faithful  follower  is  honoured 
by  being  given  a  private  notice  question  to  ask,  and  thus  he 
attains  a  sort  of  reflected  glory.  The  occasion  was  just  after 
the  mutiny  at  Invergordon.  Mr.  Holford  Knight,  a  lawyer 
who  had  gone  over  to  the  ^  National  ’  Government,  and  had, 
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m  consequence,  being  obliged  to  quit  the  Labour  P 
leave  to  put  a  question  of  which  L  bln  •  ^ 

He  asked  the  Prime  Minister  whether  he  wal^^  notice, 

to  make  a  statement  in  reg-ard  to  the  classes?  ^  Position 

by  economics  whose  cases  wc^^rf  p 'SLfvTTl™''^ 
As  the  question  was  put  bv  sneri-^F-,  .  ^  ^  hardship. 
Minister  was  ready.  He  had  the  the  Prime 

Treasury  officials,  in  his  Ln^  ‘y  ^ 

“  ‘‘Monnced  by  me  on  WeJn, 

rlcuZ  rZrZ  tSbfd^  Tf 

are  unfairly  affected,  and  the  SvimThtyf* 

^II  the  circiimstanrp<?  t  view  of 

way  of  removS. 

regards  teachers,  police!  and  X  tLe  * 

not  more  than  ten  per  cent.’  Defence  Services,  to 

wi^sSd  iSXp?n''°‘‘“'“  •“ 

‘  In  the  event,’  asked  Mr.  Aneurin  Sevan  ‘  nf  i-u 

ployed  takinp-  th^  corv,^  ^  i>evan,  ot  the  unem- 

Majesty’s  Governmem  n  ^  attention  of  His 

will  thi  ri^hTbr  f  Royal  Navy  took 

die  Prime  Minister Ihad^no  a^  ®P°ritaneous  and  unexpected, 

intending  to  shirk  it  “tariSnTo’'  '“■ 
assistance  of  his  fnVnrI  Vt^r  ^  ^  Owen,  coming  to  the 

tbe  gangway  on  ffier„“-  fi-”"'  •>“<*  below 

S  ngway  on  the  Government  side  and  asked  • 

tb«  “evr'ol?:,  r!“  P-nd  and  die  fact 

granted  a^concession  ^.reduction  has  been 

granting  a  concession  Prime  Minister  now  consider 

Tig  a  concession  to  the  unemployed  ?  ’ 

must  be  had^to  the^sta^rof  ne°^  Minister,  regard 

keen  cross-examination  b  ^  _rvous  exhaustion  to  which  the 

tion  comes  from  the  LibeS  benches^' Had^df^ 
ibom  the  Opposirion,  he  might 
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If  he  had  been  more  alert,  he  would  have  remained  silent.  As 
it  was,  his  answer  was  quoted  against  him  on  a  hundred  plat¬ 
forms  in  the  months  that  followed.  It  was :  ‘  The  handling 
of  the  unemployment  cuts  was  necessitated  by  special  con¬ 
ditions  of  borrowing,  and  they  must  remain.’ 

This  answer  was  in  line  with  his  speech  on  the  day  Parlia¬ 
ment  opened.  The  essence  of  his  case  was  that  the  bankers 
hi^d  made  conditions,  and  he  was  at  pains  to  defend  then- 
caution.  Indeed,  he  compared  their  action  in  malriW  condi¬ 
tions  before  lending  money  to  the  consultations  and  questions 
which  precede  the  floating  of  a  limited  liability  company.  He 
was  at  that  point  in  his  speech  not  so  anxious  to  deny  that 
conditions  had  been  set  do-wn  by  the  bankers  as  to  excuse  the 
Government’s  acceptance  of  them.  He  insisted  that,  if  the 
conditions  had  not  been  accepted,  this  country  would  not 
have  got  the  loan  and  ‘  then  the  crisis  would  have  broken 
upon  us.’ 

The  answer  had  no  sooner  been  given  than  the  House 
realized  that  a  blunder  had  been  made.  So  also  did  the  Prime 
Minister.  In  complete  disregard  of  his  earlier  statement  that 
there  had  been  no  dictation  by  the  bankers,  he  was  now 
admitting  that  a  cut  in  unemployment  benefit  had  not  only 
been  the  special  condition  of  the  borrowing  but  that,  if  that 
condition  had  not  been  complied  -with,  the  loan  could  not 
have  been  obtained. 

Into  this  muddle  of  prevarication  came  another  question 
which  made  matters  worse  for  the  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  James 
Marley,  a  young  Labour  Member  representing  a  north  London 
constituency,  seized  the  chance  to  make  MacDonald’s  dilemma 
worse.  ‘  Does  the  Prime  Minister,’  he  asked,  ‘  now  admit 
that  the  grants  to  the  unemployed  were  cut  do-wn  at  the 
dictation  of  foreign  bankers  ?  ’  To  have  admitted  this  would 
have  been  to  admit  exactly  what  the  Opposition  had  said — 
that  the  bankers  had  dictated.  This  must  be  denied  at  once, 
no  matter  what  embarrassment  the  denial  would  subsequently 
cause.  So  the  Prime  Minister  rose  hastily  and  replied  :  ‘  I  say 
most  emphatically  that  that  is  not  so.’ 

Obviously  the  matter  could  not  be  left  in  this  equivocal 
position.  Next  day,  therefore,  Mr.  J.  J.  McShane,  an  ex¬ 
schoolmaster  and  Labour  Member  for  Walsall,  asked  the 
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aancellor  of  the  Exclicquer  whether,  in  the  recent 
given  to  Britain,  any  conditions,  poiitkal  or  eemoSe  “ 
imposed.  Now  Snowden  had  no  desire  to  get  T  P*® 
Minister  out  of  the  mess  into  wTnVly  h-. 
landed  him.  On  the  ”  ““C  ^  I  “ 

^■'’Thl'‘d  «4>liatieily 

w'  T  n  a  scat  below  the  gangway  S’ 

W.  J.  Brown,  a  keen  and  clever  controversialist  «  A 
the  flesh  of  the  late  Labour  Government.  As  LretaJJ  rftf 
Civil  Service  Clerical  Association,  he  was  directlv  inti  h 
m  the  cuts,  and  he  had  been  previously  sulended  froH 
House  for  persisting  in  questioning  the  Treasury  Rpn  l  ^ 
the  question  after  the  Speaker  had  ruled  his  in t^^  ^ 

of  order.  No  sooner  had  Snowden  mta  2  eSS  r»  7 

St  '^tuTwttrt 

called  by  the  Speaker,  began:  ‘How  does  he  V! 
answer  with  the  statement  made  by  the  Prime  W 
yesterday  that  a  reduction  of  the  cut  in  unemplovrenfb^  fil 
the'wflv  Cha""  f  conditions  of  borrowing  ?  >  £ 

’t  ™^^«cr  exactly  in  the 

on  /i  SepteS M  « 

Leeds  nut  a  mie’f'  Milner,  the  Labour  Member  for 

e?  Order  Paper  which  he  hoped 

hriouir-  Minister  whetLr 

modTSonTfi:  possibility  ^  : 

a  Thursday  tv  ^  question  was  put  down  for 

as  far  as  the  Pril^M-''-^^^  most  important  day  of  the  week 
which  he  as  T  pavl  ^™®ter  is  concerned,  for  it  is  the  day  on 
put  by  °®cial  question 

following  week  Opposition  as  to  the  business  for  the 

to  the  Prime  j  specifically  addressed 

tant.  MacDonal,^*  awkward  as  it  was  impor- 

the  portrait  nf  .p 

spicuous  by  his  aience  °“tk- occasion,  he  was  con- 
to  deal  wihh  1,^^  T  “cant  that  Mr.  Baldwin  had 

cleal  with  the  embarrassing  question..:.  He :  carefully,  .side. 
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stepped  :  ‘  I  am  unable,’  he  said,  ‘  to  accept  the  implications 
contained  in  the  hon.  Member’s  question,  to  which  the  answer 
is  in  the  negative.’  Major  Milner  was  not  to  be  put  off  by 
this  obvious  evasion.  ‘  Are  we  to  understand,’  he  asked,  ‘  that 
what  the  Prime  Minister  said  on  Monday  last  is  not  correct  ?  ’ 
Then  Mr.  Baldwin  gave  an  answer  of  the  kind  that  has 
gained  for  him  the  reputation  for  innocent  artfulness  : 

‘  I  cannot  answer  for  the  contents  of  anyone’s  mind  except 
my  own.  I  would  remind  the  hon.  and  gallant  gentleman 
that  two  days  ago,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
asked,  in  precise  terms,  whether  any  conditions,  political  or 
economic,  had  been  imposed,  and  he  answered  :  “  No,” 
which  seems  to  me  comprehensive  and  to  which  I  can  add 
nothing.’ 

By  this  irrelevant  reply,  spoken  with  an  air  of  solicitous 
sincerity,  Mr.  Baldwin  sought  to  draw  the  fire  from  MacDonald. 
Asked  about  what  the  Prime  Minister  had  said,  he  referred  to 
what  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  said. 

Day  after  day.  Members  had  been  seeking  an  answer  to  a 
definite  question.  They  had  been  met  with  replies,  from  the 
three  most  responsible  statesmen  in  the  country,  which  were 
evasive,  contradictory,  or  untrue.  In  the  end,  the  impression 
left  on  the  House  of  Commons  was  undoubtedly  that  they 
had  witnessed  in  this  affair  a  discreditable  exhibition  of 
contemptible  prevarication. 
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THE  DOUBLE  ‘  DOUBLE-CROSS  ’ 

was  It  that  the  Prime  Minister  took  care  that  tt 
Cabinet  should  not  ntieet  the  T  ihf'rii  ^  j  t'  ^ the 
Surely,  if  the  crisis  were  Xch  tLve  ? 

Britain  was  crashino-  to  Ht’co  +  ^  ^^^^^sions  that  Great 

speak  with  full  authority  for  Aei 
have  been  invited  to  mJet  the  Lahm 
Cabinet  sub-committer  to  Cabinet  or  even  the 

Surely,  in  the  circumstances  views  and  suggestions. 

for  a ‘Vound-tabfc . 

such  a  •  CoLSrrSt«r  •  W  m"T  T’  *'  "““Ph"'  <f 
“b  ?  m“  n  ““  P~fi“  able“''' 

The“reasonwhy1,t,JidnorSV®r'“'  r'‘‘  * 

If  the  Tory  and  LiberTl^J  ^ 

Cabinet  and  to  discuss 

freely,  drere  was  the  ptsibilto  2, 

reached  by  concessions  or, ^  that  agreement  imght  be 

Labour  cIbS“r,“„  '  "  N”'"’ 

Of  drastic  retrenS  ?  f  a^eement  on  an  all-Party  poUcy 

collapse  like  a  hous^of  cards^"^  'T 

ment  was  reached  he  could  iJJt 

mentary  Labour  Party  for^h  ^^oid  meeting  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  the  agreed  polfoy  Noner^°^l°^  endorse- 

what  would  hanner  w  f  MacDonald 

to  such  a  policy  anH  h  ^  would  never  agree 

those  who^for  Playing  into  the  hands  of 

session  L  cour^s’^?*“.‘‘“J  ^  ™I”- 

sponsor  thU  compromise^It  wohlTbc'rr'™®^’  “ 

ament  at  a  meeting  of’ths*  be  like  proposing  disarm- 

meeting  of  the  Navy  League.  A  vote  of  ‘  no 
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confidence  ’  in  him  as  leader  would  be  moved,  and  as  he 
knew  that  he  had  personally,  for  months,  been  losing  ground 
it  would  certainly  be  carried.  Whether  or  not  this  would 
split  the  Party,  it  would  inevitably  mean  that  he  would  have 
to  resign  the  leadership,  and  the  loss  of  the  Premiership  would 
follow  automatically.  The  only  way,  therefore,  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  agreement  was  to  prevent  the  two  sides  meeting. 

Tor  MacDonald,  the  issue  was  too  great ;  the  stakes  for 
which  he  played,  too  high  to  permit  the  risk  of  failure.  ’  He 
was  determined  that  there  should  be  no  mistake.  Even  although 
the  two  sides  might  be  kept  physically  apart,  it  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  impossible  that  some  concurrence  on  the  plane  ohdeas 
or  acquiescence  in  policy  might  be  reached  between  them. 
It  had,  therefore,  to  be  his  care  that  there  might  be  fostered 
in  the  minds  of  each  side  a  definite  impression  of  the  unaccom¬ 
modating  obstinacy  of  the  other.  There  was  only  one  way  of 
doing  this.  He  must  persuade  his  Cabinet  that  the  Liberal 
^nd  Tory  negotiators  were  determined  that  the  crisis  should 
not  be  dealt  with  except  by  a  policy  of  economy  to  which  no 
Labour  Government  could  agree.  To  the  Liberal  and 
Conservative  side  he  had  to  describe  the  intolerable  attitude 
of  the  Labour  Cabinet  and  their  refusal  to  put  forward  pro¬ 
posals  for  the  curtailment  of  expenditure  which  were  either 
adequate  or  practicable. 

MacDonald’s  position  as  intermediary  in  these  negotiations 
was  unique.  He  had  special  knowledge  of  the  Labour  position. 
He  had  been  associated  with  one  side  for  many  years  and 
knew  several  of  them  as  well  as  they  knew  themselves— then- 
foibles,  humours,  and  ambitions.  In  these  discussions  on 
economy,  this  knowledge  stood  him  in  good  stead.  He  knew 
to  an  inch  the  limit  to  which  they  could  be  driven,  and  he 
exploited  his  advantage  to  jockey  the  Labour  Cabinet  beyond 
it.  The  breaking  strain  was  reached  when  the  cut  on  unem¬ 
ployment  benefit  was  demanded,  and  that  result  was  not 
unexpected.  As  it  developed,  it  was  really  a  contest  between 
MacDonald  on  the  one  side  and  his  Cabinet  on  the  other,  and, 
in  this,  the  Labour  leaders  were  fighting  with  the  sun  in  their 
eyes. 

It  might  be  asked  why  the  ultimatum  on  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  benefit  had  not  been  presented  earlier.  Why  had 
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MacDonald  and  Snowden  assured  the  Labour  leader,  . 
no  such  cut  was  contemplated  ?  Because  to  have  done  Ith 
wise  would  have  shown  undue  precipitation.  ‘  Everv  av 

of  the  Labour  Cabinet  agreeing  to  the  LiberaJ-Tory  pronoil, 
the  demand  to  cut  the  dole  was  introduced.  ^  ^  ’ 

As  the  negotiations  developed,  the  Labour  Cabinet  nut 
forward  for  the  representatives  of  the  other  two  parties  certL 
tentative  suggestions.  They  trusted  to  the  good  faith  of  their 
Prime  Mnister  to  convey  these  proposals  to  the  other  side  Tt 
was  only  when  it  was  too  late  that  the  Labour  Cabinet  found 
out  that  they  had  been  deceived.  MacDonald  had  taken 
a  van  age  of  his  position  as  go-between  to  misrepresent  the 
position  of  each  side  to  the  other.  There  was  absolutely  no 

Tory  leaders  had  to  accept 

Labour  position,  and  the  LaboJr 
C^abinet  had  to  rely  on  the  story  the  Prime  Minister  told  them 
as  a  true  account  of  the  demands  of  the  Tory  and  Liberal 
leaders.  Not  only  did  he  give  a  misleading  impression  of  the 
general  attitude  of  both,  but,  in  particular  instances,  he  was 
guilty  not  only  of  suppression  but  of  perversion. 

The  most  glaring  instance  of  this  was  when  MacDonald 
came  to  the  Cabinet  and  declared  that  the  Tory  and  Liberal 
leaders  considered  the  ;^56,ooo,ooo  provisionally  agreed  upon 
as  absolutely  inadequate  and  demanded  from  ^25,000,000  to 
^30,000,000  more,  ‘  the  bulk  of  which  must  come  from  the 

discovered  later,  was  a  tale  that 
bo^  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  and  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain 
vehemently  repudiated  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  there  was  not  a 
breath  of  suspicion  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  MacDonald  as 
as  a  go-between.  The  Cabinet  was  obsessed  with  the  gravity  of 
the  crisis  and  the  need  for  immediate  action.  They  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  an  emergency  of  extreme  urgency  had  arisen, 

^  breathless  moments  before  the  Great 

ar.  They  believed  that  France  and  the  United  States  were 
making  these  demands.  They  believed  that  the  necessary 
loans  could  not  be  got  on  any  other  terms.  MacDonald  had 
ec  ared  definitely  that  he  was  in  direct  communication  with 
tne  American  leaders  and  that  they  were  inexorable  in  their 
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conditions.  They  believed  that  the  whole  financial  structure  of 
the  country  was  in  imminent  danger  of  collapse.  The  drain  of 
gold  was  a  tremendous  bogey  and  frightened  them  thoroughly 
They  believed  that  the  Prime  Minister  had  a  common  purpose 
with  them.  They  never  dreamed  that  he  was  manoeuvring  to 
destroy  the  Labour  Government.  They  never  recognized  him 
as  an  enemy.  They  believed  that  his  position  was  like  their 
own,  but  with  fuller  knowledge. 

It  was  this  faith  in  the  honour  of  the  Prime  Minister  that 
led  the  Labour  Cabinet  to  go  so  far  in  accepting  the  economy 
proposals.  They  were  prepared  to  balance  the  Budget  and  to 
acquiesce  in  every  possible  economy  that  was  deemed  necessary, 
but  on  the  question  of  cuts  in  unemployment  benefit  they  were 
adamant.  But,  no  matter  how  far  they  went,  their  utmost 
concession  would  have  been  in  vain,  as  the  terms  would  inevit¬ 
ably  have  been  raised  to  a  height  that  they  could  not  reach. 

Of  course,  MacDonald’s  plan  would  ultimately  be  dis¬ 
covered,  but  not  until  the  two  sides  met.  They  did  not  meet, 
however,  until  after  the  Labour  Government  had  fallen  and 
MacDonald  had  become  head  of  the  ‘  National  ’  Government. 
The  two  sides  then  came  face  to  face  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  a  series  of  remarkable  scenes  was  witnessed.  Again  and 
again  a  Minister  of  the  ‘  National  ’  Government  would  make  a 
definite  charge  against  the  Labour  Cabinet  on  a  particular 
question.  This  would  be  immediately  contradicted  by  a 
Labour  ex-Minister.  The  ‘  National  ’  Minister  would  declare 
that  he  had  been  told  the  facts.  Who  told  you  ?  There  was 
no  answer,  nor  was  one  needed.  On  other  occasions,  a  Labour 
ex-Minister  would  be  giving  his  version.  He,  too,  would  be 
contradicted  by  the  other  side.  ‘  That  was  not  what  we  were 
led  to  believe.’  ‘  Who  told  you  otherwise  ?  ’  Again  there 
was  no  answer.  At  last  one  Labour  Member  asked  the  Speaker 
if,  seeing  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  the  only  person  who 
could  clear  up  the  muddle,  he  would  demand  that  he  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  contradicting  witnesses.  But  the 
Speaker  was  powerless,  by  the  Rtdes  of  the  House,  to  compel 
the  Prime  Minister  to  face  the  music.  This  exposure  was  an 
unseemly  and  humiliating  spectacle. 
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the  ECOmMT  DEBATE,  igy 
House  of  Commons  met  on  8  September  mo,  r  , 

wi  thrratogtmt  °TT”' ““  “““-'ll 

remarkable  dramas  in  ,ho  w'story  rfft  “MoScrtflSS' 
Never  was  Uie  House  more  excited  Wgl„  n 

but  that  was  because  of  the  international  situation  I,  „ 

&s;t»s.v;  r  ™  ^ 

m^e  «th  the  fuU  knowledge  of  tie  facts  and  S  M  aXt 

“o  Thf  “ 

other  the  one  qTesdon  -  How7  7 

wac  r>T,o  r  *  has  this  come  to  pass  ?  ’  There 

adjJu^d  ^Jot^rhrfl  '^'fo'O  ParUanrJ: 

expansivenp^?^  ^  4.^.  Thomas,  in  a  burst  of  hilarious 

o/the  ‘  National ’  P  included  in  the  Cabinet 

Septembef but  1  ^  be  formed  in 

good  fortune.  Prospective  Ministers  had  told  of  their 

State  was  on  *e  ml  *‘P 

authoritv  m  fK/:.  *  *•  two  men  had  more  power  and 

Snowden  t1  ““gallon  of  the  ship  than  MacDonald  and 
Mowden,  The  namgation  of  the  ship  was  entirely  in  their 
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hands.  The  crew  were  able,  willing,  and  obedient.  Now  that 
the  unfortunate  ship  had  been  wrecked,  the  captain  and  the 
mate  blamed  the  engineers  and  the  stewards.  The  man  most 
responsible  for  steering  the  Labour  Government  on  to  the 
rocks  had  been  put  in  command  of  the  new  ship  and  acclaimed 
with  loud  hosannas  as  the  great  deliverer,  who  would  redeem 
the  country  in  the  autumn  from  his  follies  and  failures  in  the 
summer. 

There  were  those  who  said  ;  ‘  I  told  you  so.’  It  was  recalled 
that  Thomas  and  Snowden  had  opposed  MacDonald  for  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  Party  and  that  Snowden  had  always 
believed  .that  MacDonald  was  an  impostor.  The  incident 
in  the  1917  Club  in  1924,  just  after  the  Red  Letter  Election, 
was  recalled  when  Trevelyan,  face  to  face  with  MacDonald, 
had  accused  him  of  letting  the  Party  down.  If  MacDonald’s 
line  of  action  was  not  foreseen,  it  ought  to  have  been. 

When  Members  now  took  their  places,  the  Labour  Party 
had  moved  to  the  Opposition  side,  and  the  Tories  and  Liberals 
with  a  few  ‘  National  ’  Labour  Members  were  crowding  the 
Government’s  benches  behind  the  Treasury  Bench.  The 
Labour  Members  sprang  up  and  cheered  enthusiastically  when 
Henderson  entered.  The  first  act  of  MacDonald  as  Prime 
Minister  was  to  move  that  a  Conservative,  Sir  Denis  Herbert, 
be  appointed  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  and  Deputy 
Speaker,  in  place  of  the  Labour  Chairman  who  had  resigned 
after  the  formation  of  the  ‘  National  ’  Government. 

MacDonald  had  faced  many  ordeals  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  none  perhaps  so  arduous  as  when  he  stood  up 
to  justify  his  action  in  destroying  the  Labour  Government. 
It  was  evident  as  he  proceeded  that  he  was  seeking  more  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  his  Conservative  friends  behind  him 
than  to  appease  the  indignation  of  the  Labour  Members  who 
sat,  critical  and  unfriendly,  on  the  Opposition  benches. 

The  story  that  he  told,  listened  to  with  close  attention. 
Members  leaning  forward  eagerly  to  hear,  began  by  describing 
the  situation  as  one  that  was  a  test  of  democratic  government. 
To  those  who  knew  that  the  real  issue  on  which  the  Labour 
Government  fell  was  as  to  whether,  in  balancing  the  Budget, 
a  due  and  equitable  proportion  of  revenue  should  be  raised 
by  the  taxation  of  the  rich,  this  reference  to  democracy  seemed 
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to  translate  avarice  into  high-soundine  sententio,,, 

He  went  on  to  toll  the  story  of  the  drain  of  gold  “dtheY’”' 
made  to  meet  it.  He  spoke  of  the  Budget  defirt  J 
unfavourable  balance  of  trade  :  ^  ‘ 

.  ‘There  has  been/  he  said,  ‘an  unfortunate  pronaff..^ 
mtended,  no  doubt  primarily  for  home  consumptiorihki 
has  had  a  great  influenee  on  tltc  mind  of  forSgn 
There  has  been  the  steady  weekly  publication  of  utip  i 
ment  figures,  including  people  not  unemployed  in  the^S 

the  May  Report,^  meant  primarily  for  domestic  guidance’ 

hand?*^T^l^^^n  document  and  used  in  the 

■  S7  of  opponents,  but  certain! 

-was  “S'!  «f  eountn 

-was  a  sort  of  last  straw  that  broke  the  camel’s  back  ’ 

^anks  and  countries  with  greater  Budget  deficits  than  ours 

UDl^tor”""  immediate  demands 

that  had  he’^"'^!  into  their  own  vaults  deposits 

defenff77  banking  centre  found  itself  un- 

efended  from  the  demands  that  were  being  made  upon  it.’ 

came  argument  when  he 

demanded  bv^!7  l  ^ of  the  loan  and  the  conditions 

notoo  .Tv^-  that  he  was  careful 

these  conrio  '  ^  America  were  making 

he  w^r^  n  to  do  so  at  the  time,  although 

Srehrnarrr^^  ^^^t  he  said  in  this 

preummary  statement  was  : 

and  was  to  get  a  loan,  it  had  to  do  two  things, 

to  secure  a  b“!l7*  rf  balance  its  Budget,  or  take  steps 

finance  n  ^  Budget,  and  to  put  its  unemployment 

finance  on  a  sound  financial  basis.’ 

a  to  the  efforts  of  the  Labour  Cabinet  to  find 

neme  that  would  be  accepted  by  the  Torv  and  Liberal 
leadm  and  the  bankers,  he  coLnued  :  ^  ^^^eral 

sent^vp!  Cabinet’s  scheme  was  put  to  the  repre- 

f  the  other  political  parties,  they  said  to  us : 
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“  Will  this  scheme  secure  the  loan  ?  If  it  does  we  will  sup¬ 
port  it.  If  it  does  not,  we  shall  not.”  Representatives  of  the 
Bank  of  England  were  consulted  as  to  whether,  in  their 
opinion,  the  scheme  produced  would  produce  the  loan. 
Remember,  we  were  asking  for  it.  If  our  terms  did  not 
give  assurance,  we  should  not  get  it.’ 

There  was  no  mention  here  of  MacDonald’s  interrupting  a 
Cabinet  meeting  to  receive  the  answer  to  a  telephone  message 
which  he  solemnly  alleged  had  been  sent  to  New  York.  He 
did  not  mention  the  spectacle  of  the  British  Cabinet  standing 
in  the  garden  of  Downing  Street,  anxiously  waiting  to  see  if 
this  submissive  appeal  would  persuade  the  American  bankers 
to  lend  enough  money  to  save  Great  Britain  from  .bankruptcy. 

The  Budget  is  a  House  of  Commons  document,  a  political 
document.  To  demand  that  certain  measures  be  taken  by  the 
House  of  Commons  is  surely  a  political  demand.  MacDonald 
had  just  said  that  the  bankers  had  made  the  demand  that  one 
of  the  measures  to  balance  the  Budget  must  be  a  cut  in  unem¬ 
ployment  benefit ;  then  he  proceeded  to  deny  that  they  made 
any  political  demand  : 

‘  I  wish  to  state,  specifically  and  emphatically,  and  this 
has  been  reported  to  my  colleagues  before,  that  never  in 
the  whole  process  of  the  negotiations  carried  on  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  myself,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Government,  and  reported  to  it  immediately  after 
■  each  interview,  did  the  banks  interfere  with  political  pro¬ 
posals.  They  simply  confined  themselves  to  giving  us  expert 
advice  as  to  the  effect  of  the  proposals  on  the  possible  yield 
of  the  loan.’ 

There  was  a  laugh  at  this,  as  it  was  known  that  the  heads 
of  the  great  banks,  headed  by  Mr.  Montagu  Norman,  had 
drawn  up  a  document,  based  on  the  Report  of  the  May  Com¬ 
mittee,  embodying  their  demands  on  the  Government,  and  had 
personally  presented  it  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Within  the  first  hour  of  his  return  from  Lossiemouth,  Mac¬ 
Donald  had  this  document  placed  before  him.  If  it  were  true 
that  the  bankers  did  not  make  the  demands,  it  must  have  been 
the  leaders  of  the  Conservative  and  Liberal  Parties  who 
presented  the  ultimatum  to  the  Labour  Cabinet. 
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been“oS;“;“;;V„“et“shi 

tambM  wi.  Ju.'  con.r„L”¥LTh“pS”'*^:rr' 

Members  who  are  representing  Labour  but  nnt 
adequately  than  I  am  and  than  I  shall  be  doin^ 
remember  what  would  have  happened  if  notW  l.^  k 
done  ,0  avert  wha,  wat  maturingLr  „„r  hea* 

Size  the  point.  If  therr  ,-^>0.1  ■  f  reacts,  l  empha- 

may  wither  to  nothing.  W,ar 'pcSS  '  om'' a“' 

£'S=?£— “=~ 

placed  before  the  Cabin  pi-  rt.  '  position  was 

to  take  in  hLT  there  were  two  tasks  that  they  had 

had  to  Sance  ’t?!  n  '“""i  they 

3,ooo;„oote mptyei”“'’'°’™“‘ 

Shoidd  trvlfrf^*  was  right/  said  Henderson,  ‘  that  we 

beSeS'a rtwo'"  “  ” He 

Prime  Minister  nnW  !t  ?u  emphatically  that  the 

beginning  a,  Se  wong'end  ^ 

have“thi’leM  unde  *°  «“  “  "I’d 

live  Mit  t^lrr^  d-n*®  of  society  under  which  we 

pStion  thS  f  t  ^  That  was  the 

position  that  I  took  up,  and  I  have  never  departed  from  it.’ 

attention  of  t^^^T  emphasis,  Henderson  caught  the 
.^ttenPon  of  the  House  when  he  went  on  to  raise  a  personal 
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‘  The  next  point  to  which  I  want  to  refer  is  a  point  of 
very  great  importance  in  the  history  of  the  proceedings.  The 
Prime  Minister  did  not  refer  to  the  fact  that,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  I  thought  the  position  had  become  so  serious 
that  I  wanted  the  members  of  the  Party  to  be  called  together, 
in  order  that  the  situation  might  be  reported  to  them.  We 
have  this  remarkable  position  to-day  that  we  have  the  Prime 
Minister  at  the  head  of  another  government,  and  that  never 
once  did  he  look  into  the  faces  of  those  who  made  it  possible 
for  him  to  be  Prime  Minister.  I  venture  to  say  that  that 
is  absolutely  without  precedent  in  the  whole  history  of 
.  Parliament.’ 

Turning  towards  Mr.  Baldwin,  he  quoted  a  reference  to  the 
Labour  Government  which  Mr.  Baldwin  had  made  in  his 
constituency  ‘  If  the  Government  are  determined  to  make  a 
great  effort  to  restore  financial  equilibrium  at  home,  they  will 
then  have  the  support  of  His  Majesty’s  Opposition.’  That  the 
Labour  Government  were  determined  to  make  such  an  effort 
was  shown  by  the  fact  that,  after  sitting  for  several  days, 
provisionally  56  millions  of  economies  had  been  accepted. 
Seated  opposite  to  Henderson  was  Sir  Herbert  Samuel.  This 
enormous  total  of  economies  revealed  by  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  came  as  a  complete  surprise  to  him.  He  jumped  up 
and  interjected  :  ‘  By  whom  was  this  figure  accepted  ?  By  the 
Cabinet  ?  ’  Henderson  was  astonished,  but  went  on  to 
explain. 

‘  I  have  already  said  that  my  own  personal  position  was 
this  :  “  Until  I  see  the  complete  picture,  I  reserve  my  deci¬ 
sion.”  We  had  reached  the  stage  when  ^56,000,000  of 
proposed  economy  cuts  were  provisionally  accepted,  and  we 
went  away  on  the  understanding,  at  any  rate  as  I  understood 
it,  on  the  Friday  night — ^two  days  before  our  resignation — 
that  we  would  face  Parliament,  and,  as  far  as  I  was  con¬ 
cerned,  I  was  determined,  in  the  meantime,  to  have  put 
into  operation  a  statement  that  was  made  during  the  dis¬ 
cussions — namely,  that  it  would  be  no  use  going  on  unless 
we  carried  our  own  people  with  us.  We  met  next  morning, 
and  what  was  the  position  ?  We  had  a  report  given  to  us 
that  the  56  millions  of  economy  cuts  were  inadequate,  and 
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that  there  must  be  from  ^^25, 000,000  to  ^^30, 000, 000  more 
the  bulk  of  which  must  come  from  the  unemployed.’  ’ 

,  As  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  proceeded  to  inform  the 
House  of  these  sensational  facts,  the  Prime  Minister  looked 
more  and  more  uncomfortable  and  sought  to  throw  Henderson 
off  the  scent  by  making  an  irrelevant  interjection.  The  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  stood  firm,  and  said  : 

‘  I  will  be  quite  prepared  to  stand  by  the  Cabinet  minute 
and  I  think  I  will  be  shown  to  be  correct,  that,  prior  to  the 

night  I  am  referring  to—’ 

Sir  Herbert  Samuel  could  stand  it  no  longer.  If  Henderson 
spoke  the  truth,  then  the  Liberal  and  Tory  leaders  had  been 
grossly  deceived.  He  rose  from  his  seat  and  exclaimed  : 

‘  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt,  but  I  cannot  allow  that  state¬ 
ment  to  obtain  public  currency.  It  is  not  the  case  that  the 
leaders  of  either  of  the  other  Parties  said  that  there  must  be 
^25, 000, 000  or  5^30,000,000  more  cuts,  the  bulk  of  which 
must  come  from  the  unemployed,  or  anything  like  that.’ 

This  was  a  direct  challenge  on  a  question  of  fact.  Henderson 
replied  : 

I  do  not  know  how  the  right  hon.  gentleman  can  say 
what  was  stated  in  the  Cabinet.  I  do  know  this,  and,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  it  is  necessary,  I  am  prepared  to  be  placed  on 
oath.  (Hon.  Members  :  “  Is  it  necessary  ?  ”)  Well,  our 
statements  are  being  challenged,  and  I  am  quite  prepared 
to  ask  each  one  of  my  colleagues,  and  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  there  is  not  one  but  will  whole-heartedly  associate 
himself  with  the  statement  which  I  have  just  made.’ 

Henderson  then  went  on  to  describe  the  effect  that  this 
new  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Liberal  and  Tory  leaders  had 
upon  him.  As  it  showed  clearly  that  no  suggestion  of  the 
Labour  Cabinet  would  be  accepted  by  them,  and  as  it  would 
be  useless  putting  forward  any  proposal  that  they  would  not 
support  in  the  Commons,  Henderson  told  MacDonald  that  it 
was  quite  impossible  for  them  to  carry  on. 

_  ‘  Why  did  I  take  up  that  position  ?  Faced  on  that  Satur¬ 
day  morning  with  a  demand,  because  that  is  how  it  was  put 
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to  us,  that  there  should  be  ^25,000,000  more,  the  bulk  of 
which  was  to  come  from  the  unemployed,  I  visualized  myself 
being  in  this  position.  ^25,000,000  or  ^30,000,000  the  bulk 
of  which  was  to  come  from  the  unemployed  !  I  do  not  mind 
saying  that  that,  even  in  this  crisis,  was  too  much  for  me.’ 

Henderson  then  went  on  to  refute  the  charge  that  the 
Trade  Union  Congress  had  dictated  to  the  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment.  He  showed  that  this  was  not  so  and  emphasized  the 
fact  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  informed  the  Trade 
Union  Congress  and  the  National  Executive  of  the  Labour 
Party  only  the  Thursday  before  the  Labour  Government 
resigned  'that  cuts  in  unemployment  benefit  were  not  to  be 
included  in  any  economy  proposals. 

As  to  the  loans  from  France  and  America,  he  believed 
that  the  good  relations  between  those  countries  and  ourselves, 
and  the  interdependence  of  international  finance,  would  have 
prevented  them  from  doing  what  it  was  alleged  they  had  done. 
Henderson  summed  up  the  position  by  saying  : 

‘  The  point  that  broke  the  old  Government  was  not  that 
they  were  not  willing  to  make  an  attempt  to  balance  the 
Budget,  but  that  they  were  unwilling  to  comply  with  the 
demand  that  was  made  to  us,  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  life¬ 
time  of  the  Government,  by  the  leaders  of  the  political 
parties — at  any  rate,  reported  to  us  as  having  been  made. 

.  I  say  that,  rather  than  comply  with  that,  I  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  go  out  of  politics  altogether.’ 

Right  through  the  discussions  in  the  sub-committee  and 
in  the  Cabinet,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  turned 
down  any  suggestion  of  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  as  impracticable.  Now  the  ‘  National  ’  Government  had 
modified  it  to  ^32,500,000.  Mr.  William  Graham,  in  his 
speech,  showed  that  the  sum  thus  saved  would  have  made  it 
easily  possible  to  avoid  both  the  attack  on  the  rate  of  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  benefit  and  on  teachers’  salaries.  He  said: 

‘  It  is  my  duty  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  those  who  have 
so  widely  criticized  us  in  recent  weeks  that  that  complete 
picture  was  never  produced.  There  was  no  declaration  of 
willingness  to  modify  the  Sinking  Fund;  if  it  had  been 
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accepted,  the^  change  of  Government  might  never  have  taken  place 
It  will  remain  true  that  it  was  specifically  put  to  us  that 
unless  one  item  in  particular— a  ten  per  cent  cut  in  unem^ 
ployment  benefit  to  yield  a  saving  of  2, 250,000— was 
included  in  the  programme,  it  would  not  restore  confidence 
and  we  were  told  that  no  other  item  could  be  put  in  sub^ 
stitution.  Let  the  House  be  under  no  misapprehension.  It 
was  because  of  an  outside  insistence  upon  that  specific  point 

which  we  refused  to  accept,  that  the  late  Government 
broke.’ 

On  the  second  reading  of  the  National  Economy  Bill  next 
day,^  another  sensational  incident  occurred.  The  Prime 
Minister  opened  the  discussion  and,  in  the  course  of  his  speech 
said  :  ^  ’ 

‘  Our  taxation  scheme— I  am  only  using  round  figures— 
produces  ;^50,ooo,ooo.  The  taxation  scheme  that  we  started 
our  work  upon  was  ;^88,ooo,ooo,  and,  in  order  to  get  it,  tea 

and  sugar  had  both  to  be  taxed.  There  was  still  a  deficit  on 
that.’ 

He  got  no  further.  A  loud  protest  from  the  Front  Opposi¬ 
tion  Bench  caused  him  to  pause.  Not  only  was  he  professing  to 
reveal  what  had  taken  place  in  the  Cabinet,  but  he  was  telling 
Ae  House  something  which  is  so  confidential  that  even  the 
Cabinet  itself  is  not  informed  until  just  before  the  Chancellor 
makes  his  Budget  speech. 

The  Prime  Minister  was  stating  that  the  Labour  Cabinet 
or  Its  sub-committee  had  proposed  to  put  a  tax  on  tea  and 
^gar.  It  would  certainly  add  to  the  discredit  of  the  Labour 
Government  if  it  were  thought  that  such  taxes,  which  fell 
directly  on  the  working  classes,  were  being  proposed  by  the 
Labour  Cabinet.  Lansbury  challenged  the  statement. 

Do  I  understand  the  Prime  Minister  to  say  that  the 
Cabinet  discussed  a  tax  on  tea  and  sugar  ?  ’ 

The  Prime  Minister  was  nonplussed.  He  hesitated  : 

The  question  of  ^^88,000,000  was  discussed  between  those 
who  were  required  to  produce  the  details  for  the  making  of  a 
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scheme  to  fit  into  a  practicable  Budget  proposal.’  (Hon. 
Members  :  ‘  Sub-Committee.’) 

This  only  meant  that  these  indirect  taxes  had  been  inquired 
into  by  the  Treasury  officials,  as  is,  of  course,  their  special 
duty. 

The  last  revelation  of  the  debate  was  perhaps  the  most 
exifraordinary  of  all.  It  was  made  by  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain 
who  declared  emphatically : 

‘  I  think  that  I,  as  one  who  took  part  in  those  conversations 
am  also  entitled  to  give  my  version  of  what  took  place. 
There  was  no  ultimatum.  There  was  no  demand  for  a 
specific  increase  in  the  economies.  There  never  was  a  demand 
for  a  specific  cut  in  Unemployment  benefit’ 
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INTERREGmU 

MacDonald’s  task  in  forming  a  government  was  governed 
by  two  considerations.  The  Cabinet  would  have  to  be 
smaller  than  other  cabinets,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
Mup  took  from  MacDonald  the  power  of  free  choice.  The 
Conservatives  had  given  him  the  Premiership  for  a  considera¬ 
tion  ;  now  Mr.  Baldwin  demanded  the  delivery  of  the  goods 
He  put  into  MacDonald’s  hands  a  very  undesirable  and 
awkward  panel  of  Tory  beneficiaries.  Some  of  these  had  been 
denouncing  MacDonald  for  years,  and  several,  to  whom  he 
had  now  to  give  posts  of  honour  and  authority,  had  always 
treated  him  with  scurrility  and  abuse.  He  had,  however,  no 

^tion  ;  needs  must  when  Mr.  Baldwin  bargains.  It  was 
Hobson’s  Choice. 

The  representatives  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  the  ‘  National  ’ 
Government  also  presented  some  points  of  difficulty.  Mac- 
iJonald  had  always  treated  the  Liberals  with  ingratitude.  To 
them  he  owed  his  Premiership  ;  they  had  put  him  into  Office, 
and  he  could  not  have  remained  there  a  day  without  their 
support.  On  the  other  hand,  from  a  purely  Party  point  of  view, 
the  setting  up  of  a  ‘  National  ’  Government  was  a  godsend  to  the 
LiberaR^  It  put  the  Liberal  Party  once  more  on  the  political 
map.  They  were,  therefore,  anxious  to  enter  the  ‘National’ 
Government.  They  had  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose^ ;  at  least,  so  it  seemed  at  the  moment. 

Sir  John  Simon  had  to  be  carefully  attended  to.  It  might 
e  t  at,  1^  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  did  not  come  into  the  scheme, 
bimon  might  be  the  only  representative  of  Liberalism  in  the 
earn.  I  rue,  he  was  little  more  than  a  Liberal  in  name,  but  it 
was  the  name  that  MacDonald  wanted,  in  order  to  give  the 
overnment  appearance  of  being  a  genuine  alliance  of  the 
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three  Parties.  MacDonald  had,  therefore,  provided  for  him 
adequately.  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  might  have  proved  trouble¬ 
some.  He,  too,  was  a  Liberal,  but  a  Liberal  of  the  Right.  He 

is  a  Jew,  clever,  ambitious,  self-confident,  keen,  and,  above  all, 
endowed  like  the  Scot  with  a  characteristic  racial  faculty — 
namely,  the  gift  of  negotiating  an  advantageous  compromise. 

It  was  essential  to  MacDonald’s  policy  to  have  as  many 
Liberals  as  possible  to  support  the  ‘  National  ’  Government.  As 
there  were  no  bona  fide  representatives  of  the  Labour  Party 
supporting  the  Government,  the  representatives  of  the  Liberal 
Party  had  to  be  particularly  cherished,  if  the  Government  was 
to  contain  anything  but  Tories.  This,  as  it  turned  out,  was 
easily  accomplished.  MacDonald  had  in  his  hand  a  power 
that  few  men  could  resist — the  power  of  patronage.  A  glance 
at  the  roll  of  Liberal  Members  of  Parliament  six  months  after 
the  election  will  show  how  he  used  it.  All  who  carried  any 
weight  in  the  Party  or  in  the  House  were  given  an  office  or  a 
title.  Those  Liberals  who  had  ‘  utility  value  ’  were  given  posts ; 
those  with  a  ‘  nuisance  value  ’  were  given  honours.  So  it  came 
to  pass  that  those  who  could  not  join  the  Government,  joined 
the  gentry.  There  could  be  no  privates  in  the  Liberal  Army  ; 
there  was  promotion  for  all.  MacDonald,  who  had  always 
refused  any  alliance  with  the  Liberals,  was  now  eagerly  wel¬ 
coming  them  to  the  Front  Bench,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
career,  he  really  regretted  that  they  were  so  few. 

,  The  political  odds  and  ends  from  the  Labour  side  who 
followed  MacDonald  into  the  ‘National’  Government  were, 
apart  from  Snowden,  Thomas,  and  Lord  Sankey,  a  handful  of 
political  nonentities.  But  they  were  of  value  to  MacDonald. 
Like  the  Liberals,  their  presence  gave  a  meagre  excuse  for  the 
name  National ;  but,  unlike  the  Liberals,  who  after  all  could 
speak  for  their  Party,  these  Labour  ‘  Nationals  ’  represented 
nobody  but  themselves.  They  were  men  who  could  not  have 
obtained  preferment  otherwise.  MacDonald  saw  how  to  use 
them,  and,  with  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Lovat  Fraser,  he 
shackled  them  to  his  chariot  by  lavish  patronage. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Clifford  Allen  is  typical  and  shows  how 
far  MacDonald  was  willing  to  go  in  search  of  help.  Allen  had 
been  a  consistent  opponent  of  MacDonald  for  many  years.  In 
the  New  Year  Honours  list,  1932,  a  peerage  was  conferred  on 
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Mr.  Gliflford  Allen.  A  note  in  The  Times  stated  that  he  1.,. 
been  connected  with  the  Daily  Citizen,  the  New  Leader  andth! 
J^ily  Herald;  diat  he  had  been  twice  imprisoned  during  the 
War  as  a  conscientious  objector  ;  that  he  had  been  Oh.  ^ 
of  independen.  Labour  Party;  a  LaW  dS;:: 
Russia  and  a  Member  of  the  Executive  of  the  Labour  ai^d 
Socialist  International.  It  was  certainly  not  for  his  nast  rer  a 
that  MacDonald  delighted  to  honour  this  ren^^: 
The  Times  naively  gave  the  real  reason  ;  in  the  nre^Tn  ‘ 
October,  Mr.  Clifford  Allen  had  written  two  letters  to  S 
Tims,  supporting  MacDonald  and  the  other  sections  of  th 

Srand  the  policy  of  the  Labour 

Party  and  die  Trade  Union  Congress.  So  desperately  anxious 

had  A1  en  been  to  earn  MacDonald’s  approval  that  he  had  a 
pamphlet  printed  and  circulated  at  his  own  expense  in  which 
MacDonald  s  desertion  of  his  Party  was  actually  described  as 
PrLiTlvr-  Socialist.’  After  that,  what  could  the 

nrse  rfLords.  unexpected  supporter  to  the 

There  were  several  others  outside  Parliament  who  had  been 
more  or  less  lukewarm  in  their  enthusiasm  for  Labour  for 

and^^‘  who  now  saw  their  chance 

kindred  there  and  had  their  claims  allowed.’ 
MacDonald  was  keenly  anxious  to  get  as  much  help  as  possible 

Mr.  J.  T.  Walton  Newbold,  the  first  Communist  Member  of 
Parliament  who  had  always  been  particularly  offensive  to 
MacDonald  achieved  a  double  somersault.  First  of  all,  he 
‘  National  ’  Government  as  a  fraud.  Then  he  saw 
that  he  had  spoken  out  of  his  turn  ;  when  he  discovered  that 

anH  successful,  he  swung  round  again 

and  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  declaring  that 

'll?  t^ke  his 

Thn  ^  T<-  uM  Socialists,  MacDonald,  Snowden,  and 
■  cf  I  consummation,  not  without  the 

lements  of  farce,  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  when  he  contested 

„  P  ^PPU™ted  this  ex-Communist  one  of  his 

gents.  Finally,  when  Newbold  discovered  that  MacDonald, 
ingratitude,  was  to  allow  his  zeal  to  go 
nrewarded,  he  swung  round  once  more  and  denounced  the 
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‘  National  ’  Government  as  a  blatant  imposture.  This  is  surel 
a  record  in  political  tergiversation.  ^ 

The  very  first  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  gave  a  foretaste  of  the 
dissensions  that  were  to  increase  rapidly  later.  It  was  seen 
early  that  neither  the  Free  Traders  nor  the  Protectionists  had 
shed  their  particular  creed  in  joining  the  ‘  National  ’  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  advocates  of  a  tariff  were  particularly  vocal  and 
seemed  determined  that  their  policy  should  be  put  into  effect, 
Even  if  the  accommodating  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  had  agreed 
to  this,  it  would  have  been  a  betrayal  of  Free  Trade  principles 
and  the  Liberal  Party  outside  would  inevitably  have  raised 
such  an  outcry  as  would  make  it  very  difficult  for  the  Liberal 
leaders  to  remain  in  the  Government. 

There  was,  however,  one  point  on  which  the  majority  of  the 
Cabinet  were  agreed,  and  that  was  in  their  attitude  towards 
MacDonald.  Most  of  them  regarded  him  with  doubt  and 
suspicion.  On  the  occasion  when  MacDonald  met  the  Junior 
Ministers,  he  had  declared  that  he  recognized  clearly  that  the 
situation  demanded  a  dictatorship,  but  one  of  a  temporary 
character.  If  he  had  thought  that  he  could  wield  autocratic 
power  in  the  Cabinet,  he  had  reckoned  without  his  host,  and 
the  first  meeting  disillusioned  him.  He  would  have  liked  to 
have  had  men  in  the  Cabinet  who  would  be  subservient  to  his 
authority,  but  he  had  no  control  over  the  Conservatives,  and 
it  was  from  them  that  trouble  came  in  the  first  instance.  Mr. 
Neville  Chamberlain,  keen  Protectionist  as  he  was,  proved 
particularly  troublesome.  He  knew  what  he  wanted  and  would 
only  acknowledge  MacDonald’s  authority  as  far  as  it  helped 
him  to  get  it. 

The  position  became  more  intolerable  as  time  went  on. 
MacDonald  saw  that  there  were  elements  in  the  Government 
and  even  in  the  Cabinet  that  would  not  hesitate  to  supersede 
him  whenever  it  suited  their  purpose  to  do  so.  It  would  not 
suit  their  purpose  to  do  anything  until  after  the  General 
Election,  but  he  had  come  to  believe  that  they  were  determined 
to  drive  him  out  at  the  first  moment  thereafter  that  opportunity 
offered.  When  MacDonald  realized  this,  he  became  panic- 
stricken  and  set  about  planning  to  protect  himself.  If  he  were 
thrown  out  by  the  Tories,  his  whole  scheme  would  collapse. 
There  would  then  be  nothing  left  but  the  Labour  Party.  Had 
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he  absolutely  burnt  his  boats  ?  Was  there  any  chance  of  his 
being  accepted,  if  and  when  his  present  allies  threw  him 
over? 

Although  I  knew  that  there  was  trouble  in  the  Cabinet— 
Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  had  been  very  denunciatory  of  Sir  Herbert 
Samuel  for  causing  it— yet  it  was  with  considerable  surprise 
that,  one  day,  I  received  a  message  at  the  House  of  Commons 
that  Mr.  H.  B.  Usher,  MacDonald’s  Political  Secretary,  wanted 
to  see  me.  I  went  to  the  Secretaries’  room.  While  I  waited  for 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Usher  I  had  a  few  words  with  Mr.  S.  F. 
Markham,  MacDonald’s  Parliamentary  Secretary,  who  had 
been  appointed  after  my  resignation.  He  it  was  who  gave  me 
a  clue  as  to  why  I  was  wanted.  He,  too,  was  much  alartned  as 
to  what  was  to  happen  to  him.  He  was  one  of  those  who  had 
gone  over  with  MacDonald  ;  now  he  was  afraid  that  they 
would  all  crash  together.  He  tried  to  sound  me  as  to  how 
the  Labour  Members  would  regard  him  if  he  came  back.  I 
felt  that  it  would  be  more  honest  to  be  frank  to  the  length  of 
cruelty.  “  There  will  be  no  ‘  come-back  ’  for  you,”  I  told 
him.  “  Surely,”  he  pleaded,  “  you  will  not  treat  us  worse 
than  you  did  Henderson,  Clynes,  and  the  others  after  the 
War.”  “  That  was  different,”  I  answered.  “  Henderson  and 
Clynes  did  not  leave  the  Labour  Party  to  join  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  moreover,  their  acceptance  of  office  in  the  Coalition 
Government  was  endorsed  by  the  Party.”  Then  Mr.  Usher 
arrived.  I  had  not  had  any  communication  with  MacDonald 
for  about  three  weeks,  and  I  was  interested  in  his  wish  to  see 
me.  It  was  soon  told.  I  was  informed  that  MacDonald  was 
very  worried  about  the  attitude  of  his  old  friends  in  the  Labour 
Party.  He  was  very  distressed  if  this  national  emergency 
should  result  in  permanent  alienation.  Would  it  be  possible 
for  me  to  arrange  a  friendly  meeting  of  those  who  had  been 
more  or  less  associated  with  him  personally,  and  who  might  be 
more  favourably  disposed  towards  him.  He  was  most  anxious 
that  they  should  understand  his  position.  I  caught  up  the 
words  ‘  favourably  disposed  ’  and  asked  him  whom  exactly 
MacDonald  meant.  “  Oh,  well,”  said  Mr.  Usher,  “  there’s 
yourself  and  Bob  Morrison,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  and  Willie  Leach, 
and  anyone  else  you  can  think  of.”  “  Has  the  Prime  Minister 
anything  new  to  tell  us  ?  ”  I  asked.  “  No,”  he  said,  “  but  he 
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I  had  not  much  hope  of  such  a  conference  and  sa,M 
However  I  asked  those  mentioned  and  some  others.  Thev  s  t 
through  the  manoeuvre  at  once  and  refused  to  come.  I  went 
back  and  told  Usher.  This  was  the  last  attempt  of  MacDomlH 
to  make  overtures  to  the  Party  that  he  had  deserted. 

As  It  turned  out,  a  temporary  truce  was  patched  up  in  thf 
Cabinet,  and,  with  their  triumph  at  the  Election,  the  conlrol 
of  the  policy  of  the  Government  passed  completely  into  the 
hands  of  the  Conservatives.  What  is  significant  of  the  whole 
episode  IS  that  it  illustrates  MacDonald’s  characteristic  C 
bodings  and  his  constant  care  to  safeguard  his  position  in  anv 
eventuality.  ^  ^ 
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CHAPTER  FIFTY-FOUR 

THE  PILGRIMAGE  TO  CANOSSA 

In  a  time  of  National  Crisis,  when  not  only  the  welfare,  but 
the  life  itself  of  the  country  was  in  grave  jeopardy,  it  is 
amazing  that  the  deliberations  of  the  British  Cabinet  could  be 
compared,  by  one  who  took  part  in  them,  to  the  fights  of  the 
Kilkenny  cats.  For  MacDonald  to  find  unity  in  that  Cabinet 
of  incompatibles  was  as  difficult  as  to  find  equity  in  the  famous 
Dublin  Court.  It  was  as  difficult  as  ‘  the  search  of  a  blind  man 
in  a  dark  room  for  a  black  cat  that’s  not  there.’  Day  after  day 
the  search  for  a  formula  on  which  to  go  to  the  country  grew 
keener  as  it  grew  more  hopeless.  If  these  acrimonious  squabbles 
of  His  Majesty’s  Ministers  were  to  continue  and  were  to  reach 
the  ears  of  the  people,  the  fact  that  there  was  no  real  unity 
among  the  leaders  would  be  realized  and  the  Nationd 
Government’s  prospects  at  the  election  jeopardized. 

Matters  were,  however,  brought  to  a  head  by  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  in  a  manner  that  was  as 
startlingly  original  as  it  was  characteristic.  Although  he  was 
well  qualified  by  ability,  experience,  energy,  and  resource  to 
have  been  given  a  post  in  the  ‘  National  ’  Government,  he  had 
been  left  outside,  and  he  was  left  out  because  Mr.  Baldwin  had 
the  same  objection  to  him  as  MacDonald  had  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  Churchill  had  long  seen  through  the  game.  He  did 
not  trust  MacDonald.  For  two  years  he  had  been  playing 
Harlequin  to  MacDonald’s  Scaramouche  and  to  Baldwin’s 
Pantaloon.  He  had  referred  to  MacDonald  as  ‘  the  greatest 
exponent  of  the  art  of  falling  without  hurting  oneself.’  He 
had  characterized  him  as  the  ‘  perfect  snob  ’  and  the  ‘  boneless 
wonder.’  In  fact,  he  had  treated  MacDonald  with 
contemptuous  ridicule 

On  this  occasion,  he  saw  clearly  what  was  going  on ;  he 
appreciated  the  critical  national  situation,  but  he  had  no  faith 
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in  the  leaders.  He  saw  that  they  were  busily  exploitine  th. 
crisis  to  their  own  personal  and  Party  ends.  They  were  enLerl 
ma  squalid  dog-fight.’  ‘  It  would  be  a  shame,’ he  said  ‘if 
the  strains  so  dear  to  British  hearts  of  “Land  of  Hope ’and 
^lory  ”  should  sink  amid  the  caterwaul  cries  of  Tory  and 
Liberal  recrimination.’  He  added  :  ‘  The  nation  has  a  right 
to  expect  the  best  services  that  its  public  men  can  give  irrespec 
tive  of  personal  and  Party  interests.’  His  appeal  was  for  the 
leaders  to  rise  to  the  height  of  circumstances.  ‘  Our  affairs 

must  be  lifted  to  a  higher  plane.’  Then  he  launched  his 

bombshell. 

‘  I  propose  that  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Ramsay  Mac¬ 
Donald,  should  forthwith  get  into  his  motor  car  in  Downing 
Street,  and  pick  up  Mr.  Baldwin  in  Brook  Street,  and  that 
these  two  men  should  drive  down  to  Churt,  and  there  demand 
from  Mr.  Lloyd  George  his  powerful  aid  and  counsel  in  their 
coinmon  difficulties  and  anxieties.  No  old  personal  pre¬ 
judices  or  rivalries,  no  false  ceremony  should  stand  in  the 
way.  No  intermediaries  are  required  ;  no  secrecy  or  intrigue 
should  be  tolerated.  He  is  ill,  and  they  cannot  summon 
him  to_  Downing  Street.  Courtesy  and  chivalry  reinforce 
the  national  obligation.  Let  them  go  together.  Let  them  go 
now.’^ 

The  Mail  article  caused  a  sensation.  Churchill  knew  that 
he  was  putting  the  Prime  Minister  in  a  hole,  and  he  had  no 
compunction  about  putting  Baldwin  in  the  hole  beside  Mac¬ 
Donald.  Doubtless  the  ridiculous  spectacle  of  these  two  great 
riends,  Tadpole  and  Taper,  in  the  hole  together  appealed  to 
IS  sardonic  humour.  If  Lloyd  George  joined  them,  anything 
might  happen.  But  he  must  have  known  that  the  whole  scheme 
was  impossible.  He  must  have  known  that  Baldwin  would 
not  go  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Lloyd  George.  Was 
Hus  Churchill’s  way  of  pouring  ridicule  on  the  ‘  National  ’ 
Government  ? 

IVfr.  Lloyd  George’s  support  was  essential  evidence  to  prove 
t  e  ona  fides  of  the  ‘  National  ’  Government.  If  that  evidence 
was  not  forthcoming,  what  verdict  would  be  given  ?  This  was 
the  most  exasperating  challenge  that  MacDonald  had  ever 

^  Daily  Mail y  2  October  1931. 
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received.  It  brought  him  up  ‘  all  standing.’  What  made 
matters  worse  was  the  fact  that  Churchill  knew  exactly  what 
he  was  doing,  and  it  was  one  of  the  cleverest  things  he  had  ever 
done.  He  had  known  about  the  proposed  ‘  National  ’  Govern¬ 
ment  early  in  July.  He  had  talked  of  it  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
He  had  acquiesced  in  it,  provided  that  the  national  interests 
were  safeguarded  and  not  exploited  for  personal  advantages. 
His  challenge  was  a  test  to  the  Prime  Minister.  Was  he  pre¬ 
pared  to  put  the  national  interests  before  the  personal  ?  If  so, 
he  would  be  willing  to  accept  the  help  of  the  only  other  states¬ 
man  who  had  held  the  high  office  of  Premier. 

MacDonald  was  in  a  dilemma.  He  dared  not  refuse  to  go 
to  Churt.-  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  not  been  left  out  by  accident. 
His  illness  was  a  misfortune  to  the  country,  but  had  its  com¬ 
pensations  to  those  who  were  staging  the  coup.  To  ask  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  to  join  the  ‘  National  ’  Government  was  like 
asking  Kubelik  to  join  the  village  band.  Lloyd  George’s  ability, 
experience,  and  authority  would  be  invaluable  in  the  circum¬ 
stances,  but  he  would  be  absolutely  impossible  if  MacDonald’s 
personal  aims  and  ambitions  were  to  be  achieved.  The  result 
of  the  visit  would  only  emphasize  their  differences.  But  there 
was  no  escape.  He  felt  that  to  go  was  a  humiliation ;  not  to 
go  might  lead  to  even  greater  humiliation.  Moreover,  an 
authority  that  he  dared  not  disobey  had  backed  Churchill’s 
suggestion. 

So  on  Monday,  5  October  1931,  MacDonald  set  out  on  his 
penitential  pilgrimage.  It  is  a  long  way  by  car  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  country  house,  and,  except  for  an  entourage  of  detec¬ 
tives  which  followed  in  a  police  car,  MacDonald  travelled 
alone.  He  had,  therefore,  plenty  of  time  to  indulge  his  habit 
of  gloomy  foreboding.  He  was  bound  to  realize  that  the  laugh 
was  on  him — and  he  had  had  bitter  experience  of  Lloyd 
George’s  keen  sense  of  humour. 

The  Prime  Minister  did  not  remain  long  with  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  Even  the  thirty  minutes  was  twenty-nine  minutes  too 
long  for  him.  It  was  a  very  embarrassing  interview.  Lloyd 
George  is  a  charming  host,  but  he  has  an  uncanny  insight  that 
could  read  MacDonald  like  a  book.  MacDonald  realized 
this,  knew  that  the  estimate  was  unfavourable,  and  hastened 
to  escape  the  smiling  scrutiny  of  his  lifelong  antagonist.  The 
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answer  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  Llovd  Gf'nro-^ 
to  pull  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  fTanv2  "f 
not  for  MacDonald.  Lloyd  George  is 

sense,  and  the  Arcadians  arc  said  to  have 

chestnuts.  '  very  fond  of 

After  this  refusal  of  Lloyd  Gcorue  confucinn  •  *u  ^ 
became  worse  confounded.  Then  suddSlv  a“ 
pened.  It  was  as  if  CEdipus  .  r  .  ^  miracle  hap. 

tracted  Cabinet  with  a  solution  of  their  cUmcultY  it' 

all  great  things,  was  the  verv  essenr^.  .f  ■  ,.7’  Me 

thM  squabbling  .!>  Why  seek  to  divide' the  S  btfo 

killed  the  bear.  Persons  may  disagree  and  vinlr^  tT 

themselves,  but  there  is  onl  thiifron  If^h  ^ 
absolutely  agreed.  And  that  is  that  ‘  no  doubt  bm  vl  f 
people  and  wisdom  shall  die  with  you  ’  This  the  m/t 
be  made  to  realize.  Programmes  C  hrubt 
awkward  ;  principles  are  t  ^  ‘  policies  are 

^ent  CTot  '  V  el  .lofr.l^rT 

r'r 

lacncc,  but  a  new  phrase  was  added  to  tb/»  r^e^r*•  1 
vocabulary  to  describe  it  Th,^ 1  ™  political 

the  ‘  Nitinnnl .  ^  P«ipM  were  to  be  asked  to  me 

National  Government  ‘  a  Doctor’s  Mandate.’  ^ 
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ELECTION  STRATECr 

In  framing  his  strategy  for  the  1931  election,  MacDonald 
had  the  advantage  of  wide  experience.  He  saw  that  the 
most  successful  way  to  win  the  election  was  to  appeal  to  two 
things— fear  and  patriotism.  Although  the  Cabinet  had  been 
searching  for  something  that  would  do  for  MacDonald  what 
the  Red  Letter  of  1924  had  done  against  him,  the  trump  card 
was,  in  the  end,  found  by  one  not  in  the  Cabinet  at  all.  It  was 
Mr.  Runciman,  a  Liberal,  who  hit  upon  the  play  that  helped 
to  win  the  trick.  He  it  was  who  originated  what  was  known 
as  the  Post  Office  Savings  stunt.  His  statement  was  ‘  that  a 
substantial  part  of  the  assets  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank 
had  already  been  lent  to  the  Insurance  Fund,’  and  he  proceeded 
to  hint  that  depositors  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  were 
in  danger  of  losing  their  money  unless  they  voted  for  the 
‘  National  ’  Government.  His  long  experience  of  office  as  head 
of  various  departments  must  have  made  him  fully  aware 
that  the  loans  were  in  the  normal  way  of  procedure  by  which 
‘the  Treasury  borrows  money  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund ; 
the  funds  are  actually  advanced  by  the  National  Debt  Com¬ 
missioners,  to  whom  the  Treasury  pays  the  interest.  The 
entire  responsibility  for  the  purely  book-keeping  transaction 
by  which  the  Commissioners  lend  Savings  Bank  funds  to 
another  Government  Department  rests  with  the  Treasury,  of 
which  Snowden  was  the  head.  This  was  eagerly  seized  upon 
by  MacDonald,  Snowden,  and  Thomas,  who  saw  the 
tremendous  effect  that  this  sudden  scare  would  have  on  the 
great  army  of  people  who  had  invested  their  savings  in  the 
Post  Office  Bank. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Liberal  newspapers,  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  the  News  Chronicle,  the  Star,  etc.,  that  they  protested 
strongly  against  this  dishonest  attack  on  the  good  faith  of 
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the  Labour  Government.  Their  attitude  to  this  question 
best  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  a  newspaper  that 
unique  international  reputation  for  its  fearless  honesty  *  ^ 


It  IS,’  wrote  the  Manchester  Guardian,  ‘  a  ridiculous  and 
mischievous  agitation  which  reflects  only  on  its  author 
That  Mr.  Snowden  should  have  lent  his  aid  to  it  quit' 
baffles  the  reason.  He  is  apparently  so  far  bent  on  besmirch 
mg  his  former  colleagues  that  he  ignores  the  exceedinelv 
grave  reflections  which  the  allegations,  if  they  are  correct 
cast  on  his  own  fitacss  for  high  oflTice.  Only  on  the  assurap’ 
tion  tlnat  the  British  Government  was  incapable  of  meeting 
Its  obligations  on  the  internal  debt  could  it  be  argued  bv 
any  stretch,  that  default  on  Savings  Bank  deposits ’was 
possible.  No  one  has  seriously  suggested  that  that  point 
had  been  reached  ;  but,  if  it  had  been,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  who  ran  away  from  his  plain  duty  in  framing 
his  April  Budget,  would  have  been  the  chief  culprit.  It  is 
an  absurd  hypothesis  that  the  National  Government  alone 
has  prevented  the  fall  of  the  pound.  It  can  only  be  concluded 
either  that  the  Chancellor  and  the  Prime  Minister  did  not 
understand  what  Mr.  Runciman  said  or  that  they  felt  that 
any  stick  was  good  enough  to  use  in  the  election.’ 


It  was  really  an  adroit  move.  To  the  man  in  the  street  it 
was  the  last  straw.  These  Socialists  are  actually  looting  the 
Post  Office  Savings.  Every  man  with  a  hard- won  nest-egg 
hurried  to  the  poll  to  vote  for  the  ‘  National  ’  Government  and 
to  protect  his  savings.  It  shall  be  counted  for  righteousness  to 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  who  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
m  the  Baldwin  Government  of  1924-29,  that  he  exposed,  in 
the  Commons,  the  utter  falsity  of  this  charge  against  the 
Labour  Government.  But  that  exposure  was  after  the  election, 
when  the  mischievous  canard  had  done  its  fell  work. 

There  was  one  respect  in  which  this  election  campaign 
was  unique  for  MacDonald;  he  had  the  support  of  the 
pnservatives.  By  his  association  with  them,  he  was  able  to 
a  opt  a  tactic  that  for  years  they  had  made  their  exclusive 
monopoly.  This  is  what  is  vulgarly  known  as  ‘  working  the 
patriotic  racket.’  It  consists  in  claiming  for  one  particular 
Party  that  it  alone  is  inspired  by  love  of  country,  that  it  alone 
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is  moved  by  altruistic  patriotism,  and  that  all  other  Parties 
are  partisan. 

It  has  been  the  constant  charge  against  the  Labour  Party 
that  it  is  disloyal  and  seditious.  MacDonald  had  often  in 
previous  years  to  protest  against  the  Conservatives  annexing 
the  Union  Jack  as  peculiarly  their  own— as,  indeed,  the  Tory 
Party  symbol.  Now,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  had  the 
support  of  the  Carlton  Club  and  the  Primrose  League.  This 
strange  association  was  seen  when,  at  MacDonald’s  election 
meetings,  the  Union  Jack  was  conspicuously  in  evidence.  At 
a  great  meeting  at  Derby,  the  platform  was  draped  with 
the  natipnal  flag,  and  the  red,  white,  and  blue  banners  were 
fluttering  everywhere.  The  psychological  reactions  to  this 
patriotic  display  cannot  be  overlooked. 

One  advantage  MacDonald  had  was  of  incalculable  import¬ 
ance.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  election, 
he  claimed  that  His  Majesty  the  King  was  supporting  him. 
He  pointed  out  that  it  was  at  the  bidding  of  the  King  that  he 
had  formed  the  ‘  National  ’  Government.  He  told  the  story 
that  the  King  had  put  his  arm  round  his  shoulders  and 
asked  him  to  help  him.  He  told  the  miners’  wives  of  Seaham 
that  the  burden  that  the  King  had  laid  upon  him  was  very 
heavy,  but  he  was  willing  to  bear  it  for  the  good  of  the 
country.  Here  was  the  ‘  National  ’  Government,  set  up  by  the 
authority  of  the  King  and  continuing  under  his  patronage, 
•asking  for  a  vote  of  confidence.  How  was  it  possible  to  keep 
out  of  this  consideration  what  would  be  the  duty  of  a  loyal 
subject  ?  Support  the  man  who  gave  up  everything  to  obey 
the  King’s  command  !  Support  the  King’s  favourite  and  save 
the  fatherland  from  disaster  !  So  it  was  a  case  once  more  of 
‘  Your  King  and  Country  need  you.’  Every  vote  against  the 
‘National’  Government  was  a  vote  against  the  King.  The 
effect  of  this  deliberate  exploitation  of  loyal  and  patriotic 
sentiment  can  be  imagined. 

Another  unique  feature  of  this  election  campaign  was 
the  abandonment  by  MacDonald  and  Snowden  of  the  time- 
honoured  rule  that  Cabinet  secrecy  is  inviolable.  In  Mr. 
Snowden’s  Letter  to  National  Labour  Candidates,  he  makes  a 
general  charge  : 

‘  The  very  men  who  have  issued  the  Labour  Party  appeal 
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against  tarifis  proposed  and  voted  in  tlie  late  Labour  Cabinet 
lor  the  immediate  imposition  of  tarifik’ 

Then  MacDonald  joined  in  and,  at  Tamworth,  told  how  the 
questioii  had  been  discussed  in  the  Cabinet.  Snowden  then 
disclosed  that  the  Cabinet  had  on  two  occasions  discussedr 
question  of  revenue  tariffs  and  fifteen  Ministers  voted  in 
favour  of  a  ten  per  cent  tax  on  manufactured  and  semf 
manufactured  imports.  Then  the  question  of  a  duty  on  a  1 
mports,  including  food  and  raw  materials,  was  put  Mr 
Graham  and  four  others  voted  for  that,  and  fifteen'  voted 
against.  Thus,  during  the  campaign,  both  MacDonald  and 
Snowden  continued  the  revelations  of  Cabinet  secrets  that 
Gcmimom^^^'^"  during  the  debate  on  the  Economy  Bill  in  the 
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No  narrative  of  the  election  would  be  complete  without  a 
reference  to  the  great  part  played  by  Lord  Snowden.  It 
might  be  said  that  the  great  victory  of  the  ‘  National  ’  Govern¬ 
ment  was,  in  large  measure,  due  to  his  tremendous  interven¬ 
tion.  His  amazing  malice,  as  expressed  in  his  many  speeches 
and  writings  at  the  time,  was  a  revelation  and  a  disillusion¬ 
ment.  He  was  an  example  of  that  peculiar  malignity  of  the 
apostate  towards  those  whom  he  had  deserted — a  constant 
theme  of  the  historian.  Snowden  attacked  his  former  friends 
with  such  vitrolic  mordacity  that  his  indictment  became  the 
chief  election  weapon  of  the  Conservative  Press.  He  threw 
himself  into  the  campaign  by  the  side  of  MacDonald  with  an 
energy  and  enthusiasm  remarkable  to  anyone  who  remembered 

their  earlier  relations.  _  _ 

In  his  broadcast  speech,  Snowden  described  the  election 
programme  of  the  Labour  Party  as  fantastic  and  imprac- 
•ticable.’  Referring  to  the  proposal  for  the  public  control  of 
the  banking  and  credit  system,  he  said  : 

‘  The  banks  and  financial  houses  arc  to  be  placed  under 
national  ownership  and  control,  which  means,  I  suppose, 
that  they  are  to  be  run  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  Labour 
Party  and  the  Trades  Union  Congress.’ 


This  was  surely  the  meanest  misrepresentation,  and  no  one 
knew  better  than  Snowden  that  the  statement  was  absurd  and 
a  travesty  of  the  Labour  Party’s  proposal.  For  it  was  Snowden 
who,  at  the  Annual  Conference  at  Birmingham,  in  October 
1928,  when  Labour’s  real  poHcy  was  approved,  made  apovw- 
ful  speech  in  support  of  it.  He  was  particularly  en  usia 
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on  Labour’s  banking  policy  as  set  out  in  Labour  andtk  Nnf 
Speaking  with  an  impressive  earnestness,  he  said  : 

‘  ^  believe  in  the  suggestion  made  in  this  renort  a 
Bank  of  England  should  be  under  the  contmf 
might  call  a  public  corporation  set  up  by  Parliament^* 
nnnd  you,  Parliament  laying  down  L  Venetl 
on  whmh  this  corporation  should  work.  I  believe  tha?l 
are  going  to  get  our  Socialism  very  largely  in  that  I 
that  is,  tlirough  corporations  owned  by  the  public  but 
trolled,  in  the  best  interests  of  the  pubCby 

mandeT^Ttlf  T  capacity  can  be  L- 

manded.  I  think  that  the  constitution  that  is  suggested  in 

this  report  is  quite  on  Socialist  lines,  and  I  think  it  woulH 
work  admirably.’ 

Forgetting  all  this,  he  tried  to  scare  people  with  the  idea 
Aat  their  investments  were  ‘  being  ordered  by  some  board’ 

-andal,"sno“d 

Sn!  r  AT  ^  ^  direction  of  credit.  Indeed  a 

Board  of  National  Investment  was  advocated  three  months 

Tulbck  ^  Bolshevists  as  Mr.  McKenna  and  Mr. 

had’^eelftl!^^  election  MacDonald  declared  that  Snowden 
had  seen  the  crisis  coming,  that  he  had  warned  the  House  of 
Cominons  and  also  his  Party  of  the  terrible  danger  It  remaint 

precautions  in  his  April  Budget" 

he  Ifttt^dr!  ^^tion  against  the  perils  which 

he  afterwards  claimed  to  be  so  obvious. 

corned  is  dis- 

a  time  of  fe?  /  .  *  attitude  was  typical  of  him.  At 
^  Heufaof  ?  a'  ■“'“=“">  Poril.  during  the  War,  when 

‘di?WwS"ae“T  ““'‘*  of  W^rready  forany 

come’^abom  fW  u  do.  How  did  it 

dPancial  adriseri^^^^ 
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a  renegade  ?  The  reasons  are  unfortunately  only  too  obvious. 
Snowden  saw  through  MacDonald’s  game ;  indeed,  he  saw 
more.  However  much  he  knew  that  the  coup  d’etat  was  a 
swindle,  his  foresight  warned  him  that  the  intrigue  was  going 
to  be  successful. 

While  some  Labour  Members  thought  that  the  electors 
would  realize  what  the  ‘  National  ’  Government  really  meant 
and  vote  for  its  overthrow,  Snowden  foretold  the  triumph  of 
MacDonald’s  election  strategy.  If,  then,  MacDonald  was 
going  to  win,  Snowden  determined  that  he  would  be  on  the 
winning  side.  He  knew  that  there  was  no  future  for  him  in  the 
Labour  Party  ;  the  Liberal  Party  was  dying,  if  not  dead  ;  and 
he  had  been  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  the  Tories.  Much  against 
his  will,  he  must  ally  himself  with  MacDonald  if  he  would  save 
his  political  career  from  ending  in  futility  and  humiliating 
failure.  He  must  make  himself  as  useful  to  MacDonald  as 
possible.  There  were  several  reasons  why  he  should  be  anxious 
to  show  MacDonald  how  valiantly  anti-Socialist  he  was,  and 
that  he  stood  side  by  side  with  him  in  his  attack  on  Labour. 

The  lengths  to  which  he  was  prepared  to  go  can  be  seen 
in  his  tirades  during  the  election.  His  extraordinary  gift  of 
invective  was  shown  in  a  memorable  and  dramatic  speech 
which  he  dehvered  in  the  Commons  just  before  he  left  that 
assembly  for  the  Gilded  Chamber.  It  was  the  last  occasion 
on  which  he  particularly  addressed  the  Labour  Opposition. 
He  spoke  from  the  Treasury  Bench,  and  his  speech,  for  its 
concentrated  animosity,  was  a  rare  example  of  a  modem, 
political  philippic.  With  flaming  eyes,  with  sneering  lips, 
with  stabbing  finger,  he  leant  over  the  box,  apparently  wish¬ 
ing  to  be  closer  to  his  enemies,  as  he  jeered  in  sibilant  acerbity. 
A  scene  of  violent  tumult  followed  his  bitter  peroration.  The 
Labour  Members  felt  as  if  they  had  been  stung  by  a  scorpion 
and  shouted  in  rage.  His  last  words  were  : 

‘  I  have  admired  the  way  they  have  cheered  to  keep  their 
spirits  up,  knowing  that  only  a  few  Weeks,  possibly,  remain 
before  the  place  that  knows  them  now  will  know  them  no  more.’ 

Snowden  was  a  true  prophet ;  the  Labom  Party  suffered 
one  of  the  greatest  defeats  that  any  political  Party  ever  received 
in  this  country. 
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There  was,  however,  another  reason  for  Snowden’s  -m.cf 
It  was  known  that  he  had  set  his  heart  on  a  peeraee^T^’'' 
ages  hke  other  honours  and  titles,  are  in  the  gift  of  die  Pri^'' 
Mm^ter,  Now,  the  Labour  Party,  definitefy 
cquaJiUijan  m  principle,  is  opposed  to  titles  of  all  Unds  I, 
was  MacDonald  to  the  amazement  of  the  Labour  Party  wh 
was  responsible  for  foisting  the  recognition  of  titles  and  honours 

t^icre  was  the  constitutional  diffi 
culty  that  there  should  be  a  certain  number  of  Minhtertt 
the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  only  on  this  ground  and  from  a 
sense  of  duty  that  men  like  Lord  Passfield,  Lord  Arnold  Lord 
Ponsonby,  Lord  Snell,  and  other  Labour  peers  consented  to 
sit  m  the  Upper  House.  They  were  not  only  wilW  k 
determined,  to  abolish  the  House  of  Lords  whenever  h  was 
constitutionally  possible  to  do  so.  It  was  this  Temporlru 
necessity,  arising  from  the  unprecedented  e.xigcncies  of  the 
moment  that  gave  MacDonald  his  chance  to  appropriate  h 
tomendous  power  of  patronage  and  retain  in  hfs  0^1* 
wlm  became  afterwards  a  most  cherished  perquisite. 

Tnr^if  ^  Snowden  being  ennobled  by  the 

banished  him  to  Devil’s 
Island.  They  detested  him  for  his  Cobdenism,  his  temper- 
ance,_  bis  land  taxes,  and,  more  than  all,  for  the  sneering 
cynicism  that  had  so  often  scorched  them  in  debate.  It  was, 
MacDonald  that  he  had  to  look.  The  fly  in  the 
Sf  beholden  to  his  lifelong  foe 

calnm  ^  extravagance  of  his 

calumny  was  the  measure  of  his  fear  that,  after  all,  he  might 

empra  bis  honorarium.  The  element  of  time,  too, 

wf  reward  then,  he  would  never 

1^2  ^"^^2  the  forelock  of  oppor- 

tumty  as  the  Ancient  sped  past. 
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The  quarrel  between  MacDonald  and  Snowden  has  been 
compared  with  the  historic  rupture  between  Gladstone 
and  Joseph  Chamberlain  in  the  '  eighties.’  This  is  surely  an 
exaggeration  that  greatly  flatters  the  present-day  disputants. 
Still  there  are  points  in  common.  In  the  MacDonald-Snowden, 
as  in  the  Gladstone-Chamberlain,  dispute,  the  antagonists  were 
two  famous  politicians,  much  in  the  public  eye,  who  had 
occupied  high  office.  Gladstone  and  MacDonald  had  been 
more  than  once  Prime  Minister  ;  Chamberlain  and  Snowden 
had  held  high  office.  All  four  were  distinguished  orators. 
Two  in  each  case  had  for  many  years  belonged  to  the  same 
political  party  and,  at  the  time  of  their  dissension,  were  still 
professing  allegiance  to  the  same  political  faith.  Finally,  in 
1931  as  in  18863  the  quarrel  was  between  a  Scotsman  and  an 
Englishman. 

While  no  one  at  the  present  time,  except  Lloyd  George,  is 
comparable  with  Gladstone  as  an  orator,  Snowden  may  fairly 
bear  comparison  with  Chamberlain.  He  had  many  of  the 
personal  characteristics  of  the  Victorian  statesman.  They 
were  alike  masters  of  the  art — useful  in  a  politician — of  con¬ 
temptuous  disparagement ;  each  was  unrivalled,  in  his  day,  in 
his  powers  of  cynical  and  acidulated  invective. 

An  amazing  illustration  of  MacDonald’s  attitude  towards 
Snowden  was  shown  during  the  first  session  of  the  Seven  Power 
Conference  in  July  1931.  One  of  the  most  important  speeches 
of  the  Conference  was  the  speech  of  the  British  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  Snowden  was  making  that  speech.  Snowden, 
the  Iron  Chancellor,  the  hero  of  the  Hague,  the  man  who  had 
stood  firm  and  resolute  against  the  hostile  machinations  of  the 
most  skilful  diplomatists  in  the  world,  was  again  playing  a 
great  role.  He  fully  recognized  the  nature  of  his  task. 
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Mr.  Stimson  had  just  made  a  forceful  appeal  for  co-operation 
in  support  of  Germany.  Messrs.  Stimson  and  Mellon  sat  over 
on  Snowden’s  extreme  right.  It  was  towards  them  that  the 
Chancellor  turned,  and  he  directly  addressed  the  American 
representatives.  The  beautiful  Locarno  room  was  hushed. 
The  atmosphere  was  tense.  History  was  being  made.  Snow¬ 
den  knew  what  tremendous  issues  were  at  stake  and  spoke 
slowly  as  one  who  chooses  his  words  with  care  and  fore¬ 
thought.  Mr.  Stimson  looking  eager  and  anxious  was  leaning 
forward  to  listen.  The  incisive,  slightly  sibilant  tones,  rose 
and  fell  but  the  words  were  clearly  audible.  The  British 
Chancellor  had  the  reputation  of  being  cold,  unemotional, 
and  sometimes  cynical.  Not  so  on  this  occasion.  The  issues 
were  too  important.  His  cheek,  usually  pale,  was  flushed, 
his  eye  bright  with  excitement,  he  leaned  towards  Stimson 
and  spoke  with  animation  and  impressive  emphasis.  He 
associated  himself  wholeheartedly  with  what  the  American 
representative  had  said  and  only  regretted  that  he  had  not 
the  powers,  authority,  nor  the  freedom  of  action  which  Mr. 
Stimson  possessed.  He  was  anxious,  intensely  anxious,  to  go 
all  the  way  with  America,  but  he  was  prevented  by  the 
constitutional  differences  between  the  relationship  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  Bank  of  England  on  the  one  hand,  and  that 
of  the  State  department  at  Washington  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank.  But  he  assured  the  American  representative  that  within 
the  scope  of  the  powers  which  the  Government  possessed  he 
would  do  all  he  could  to  achieve  the  great  purpose  for  which 
the  Conference  had  been  called.  He  then  proceeded  to  explain 
the  policy  of  his  Government  with  special  reference  to  the 
speeches  of  Dr.  Brtining  and  Mr.  Stimson. 

Meanwhile  MacDonald  seemed  to  be  watching  Snowden 
with  a  rising  impatience.  In  a  room  where  all  was  still,  he 
was  fidgeting  nervously.  He  seemed  anxious  to  interrupt 
Snowden  but  in  two  minds  about  doing  it  publicly.  Suddenly 
he  came  to  a  decision  and  right  at  the  climax  of  Snowden’s 
speech,  he  sent  a  message  to  Stimson  to  the  effect  that  the 
Chancellor’s  statement  was  not  to  be  taken  as  representing 
British  poHcy. 

It  would  have  been  thought  that  on  second  thoughts,  after 
the  excitement  of  a  great  occasion  had  subsided,  MacDonald 
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would  have  repented  his  indiscreet  action.  On  the  contrary, 
he  regretted  nothing,  indeed,  he  boasted  of  it.  It  might  have 
had  serious  consequences  but  happily  the  American  repre¬ 
sentative  estimating  rightly  the  true  value  of  MacDonald’s 
intervention,  and  completely  ignoring  it,  renewed  his  efforts 
to  bring  about  a  settlement.  As  for  Snowden,  he  never  learned 
of  MacDonald’s  intolerable  interference. 

“Well  equipped  as  both  contestants  were,  there  was  no 
battle-royal  between  them,  there  was  no  combat  at  all.  Snow¬ 
den’s  first  blow  knocked  MacDonald  clean  through  the  ropes, 
and  he  made  no  attempt  to  come  back.  Nothing  that  Snowden 
said  could  tempt  MacDonald  to  strike  back.  When,  later,  he  did 
retaliate,  it  was  not  at  Philip  Snowden  himself  that  he  struck. 

The  Cabinet  formed  in  August  1931  was  merely  a  skeleton 
and  emergency  one  of  only  ten  Members.  After  the  General 
Election  in  October,  a  full  Cabinet  of  twenty  Members  was 
appointed.  Of  both  these  Cabinets  MacDonald  was  Prime 
Minister. 

Snowden’s  reaction  to  the  new  situation  must  have  been  a 
feeling  of  a  falling-off  in  status.  He  had  been  one  of  the  big 
five  in  the  Labour  Cabinet — second  to  MacDonald,  but  before 
Henderson,  Clynes,  and  Thomas.  Now  he  had  dropped  in 
precedence  well  down  the  list.  Indeed,  as  far  as  any  real 
effective  power  was  concerned,  he  and  his  Labour  colleagues 
were  not  in  the  list  at  all.  He  discovered  that  the  Tories,  led 
by  Baldwin— the  iron  hand  in  the  velvet  glove— had  achieved 
an  immediate  and,  indeed,  an  arrogant  supremacy.  But  the 
change  in  the  status  and  authority  of  MacDonald  was  the 
greatest  of  all.  True  he  was  still  nominally  Prime  Mimster 
and  so  presided  at  Cabinet  meetings,^  but  merely  as  the  mouth¬ 
piece  of  Baldwin  and  without  a  vestige  of  authority.  ^ 

Snowden  had  been  aware  that  Baldwin  and  MacDonald 
were  working  in  close  collusion  for  many  months.  He  imse 
had  been  working  hand-in-glove  with  Mr.  Neville  G  ain  er- 
lain,  and  he  has  since  admitted,  in  his  Autobiography ,  thzt  me 
very  grave  and  sensational  speech  that  he,  as  Labour  ^ 
of  the  Exchequer,  made,  just  before  the 
framed  in  secret  and  friendly  collaboration  with  Mr.  JNeviiie 
Chamberlain.  It  can  be  imagined  with  what  surpnse  an 
indignation  the  Labour  Party  learned  this,  when  it 
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remembered  that  they  regarded  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain  as 
their  ablest  and  most  implacable  opponent. 

The  new  situation  came  as  a  shock  to  Snowden.  Gone 
was  MacDonald’s  air  of  brow-beating  authority,  as  he  had 
known  it  in  the  Labour  Cabinet.  Baldwin,  now  ringmaster 
whip  in  hand,  made  MacDonald  prance  around  the  flood-lit 
arena.  The  difference  between  MacDonald  and  Snowden  was 
that  MacDonald  liked  the  prancing,  the  bright  light,  the 
pinchbeck  regalia,  the  tinsel  trappings.  Snowden,  on  the 
other  hand,  chafed  under  Tory  dictation,  keenly  resented  it 
and  waited,  biding  his  time.  The  first  blow  at  the  ‘  National’ 
Government  was  struck  by  Snowden. 

Above  all  others,  Snowden  is  acknowledged  to  have  been 
the  most  ruthless  fighter.  By  Baldwin  he  was  recognized  as 
the  most  effective  propagandist  in  the  1931  election  campaign. 
In  his  letter  of  resignation  to  MacDonald,  Snowden  pointed 
out  how  his  trust  had  been  again  and  again  betrayed.  He 
said  that,  when  the  ‘  National  ’  Government  was  being  formed, 
he  accepted  with  grave  misgivings  MacDonald’s  offer  of  a 
post.  It  was  only  after  MacDonald  had  given  definite 
guarantees  that  he  yielded.  The  points  were  affirmative  and 
comprehensive.  They  set  out  the  temporary  duration  of  the 
new  Government ;  the  emergency  purpose  of  the  Government ; 
the  character  of  the  General  Election  that  was  to  follow ;  no 
merging  of  political  Parties  ;  no  coupons  and  no  other  Party 
arrangements ;  no  Party  legislation  of  a  controversial  character. 
On  each  of  these  points  Snowden  believed  that  he  had  been 
betrayed. 

His  disillusionment  began  with  the  breaking  of  the  pledge 
that  no  Party  legislation  was  to  be  introduced.  Nothing  could 
be  more  definitely  ‘  Party  ’  than  Protection.  That  split  the 
Cabinet  in  two,  with  Snowden  and  the  Free  Trade  Liberals 
on  one  side  and  the  Tories,  MacDonald  and  Thomas  and  the 
‘  National  ’  Liberals  on  the  other.  There  was  no  hope  of  coming 
to  a  decision  ;  both  sides  were  irreconcilable  ;  but  the  trouble 
was  postponed,  very  tactfully,  until  after  the  General  Election, 
on  the  principle  of  first  things  first.  If  they  were  not  returned 
to  Parliament,  it  did  not  matter  what  policy  they  decided 
npon  ;  they  could  not  carry  it  out.  The  method  of  cooking 
was  only  relevant  after  the  hare  had  been  caught. 
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It  then  became  more  and  more  clear  that  the  Government, 
despite  its  name,  was  really  a  Conservative  administration, 
which  proceeded  deliberately  to  carry  out  Conservative  policy, 
and  the  first  and  principal  plank  in  that  programme  was 
Protection.  Under  various  pretexts,  it  was  introduced.  The 
Free  Traders  revolted.  It  is  significant  that  Snowden  was  the 
first  rebel.  Although  he  had  been  one  of  the  most  energetic 
and  effective  speakers  in  the  election  campaign,  he  had  been 
carefully  silent  about  his  Free  Trade  principles.  Although 
he  would  be  the  last  to  be  deceived  regarding  the  ‘  National  ’ 
Governmeirt’s  intentions,  he  never  warned  the  country  of  the 
Conservative  section’s  openly  declared  policy  of  high  Protection. 

It  will  ’ be  recalled  that  the  issue  before  the  electors  was 
simple  and  plausible.  They  were  merely  asked  to  give  the 
‘National’  Government  a  doctor’s  mandate,  and,  after  the 
election,  MacDonald,  Baldwin,  and  Samuel  would  set  up 
an  inquiry  to  find  out  whether  Socialism,  Conservatism,  or 
Liberalism  was  the  specific  remedy.  In  order  to  justify  a 
longer  tenure  of  office  than  would  be  necessary  to  deal  with 
the  merely  temporary  emergency  issues,  such  as  balancing  the 
Budget,  a  wider  issue — the  Adverse  Balance  of  Trade— was 
introduced.  It  was  a  game  of  ‘  thimblerig,’  with  the  adverse 
balance  as  the  ‘  pea.’  That  there  was  a  pea  at  all  was  stoudy 
denied  by  the  most  reputable  economists.  What  was  definitely 
promised  and  confirmed  by  Mr.  Baldwin  himself  was  that, 
before  any  action  was  taken  on  the  question  of  tariffs,  a  full 
inquiry  into  every  possible  policy  would  be  made. 

When  the  election  was  safely  over,  the  difficulty  was  met 
by  having  no  inquiry  at  all.  Indeed,  the  whole  imposture 
was  given  away  by  Runciman,  the  Liberal  and,  at  one  time, 
Cobdenite,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  first  debate 
in  the  House,  the  debate  on  the  Address,  was  just  concluded 
when  he,  with  the  coolest  effrontery,  produced  a  complete 
Bill  imposing  tariffs,  which  he  must  have  had  up  his  sleeve 

long  beforehand.  . 

On  2  December  1931  Snowden  wrote  to  MacDonald 
protesting  against  the  way  in  which  a  full  Protectionist  policy, 
including  taxes  on  practically  every  staple  article  of  foo  , 
was  being  forced  through.  ‘  I  cannot  go  on,  he  wrote, 
‘  sacrificing  beliefs  and  principles,  bit  by  bit,  until  there  are 
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none  left.’  MacDonald’.s  reply  was  characteristir  AUh  , 
he  must  have  known  tliat  Snowden  was  aware  of }  • 
men.  wu,  4,  Cnbinef.  .nnbr  p,,fcy;’ 
he,  too,  was  perturbed  at  the  way  tilings  were  drlft.-n  fr 

should  eomc  as  a  deputation  to  sec  him  and  bring  RnnSf 

u“  :  rom"' 

‘  We  talked  for  half  an  hour.  The  Prime  Minister  as 
usual,  was  discursive  and  incoherent,  and,  when  we ’left 
t  le  meeting,  we  asked  each  other  what  he  had  said  and 

sc  questions.  Ihe  only  clear  impression  we  had  gathered 
from  the  meettng  was  that  wc  could  no.  rely  upon “ 
Prime  Mmnter  to  resist  the  policy  of  his  Tory  eolleag?,  J 

During  the  debates  in  the  autumn,  I.abour  speakers  had 
said  that  the  purpose  of  the  ‘  National  ’  Government  was  to 

iTtn  frorth"""  '■?  «“»  «-“haTwl: 

.om  the  revelation  of  Smmehn  that,  at  Christmas 

Rnnciman  was  actively  pressing  the  Liberal  Members  of  t5 

ThL  heTionJr"  tariff  of  ten  per  cent. 

a  reduedon  of  ;  TS'  enable 

a  reduction  of  a  shilling  in  the  standard  rate  of  income  tax. 

maL^dds’  iL'^bv  ^  would  have  to 

maKe  tins  up  by  increased  prices. 

of  Trade  Committee,  appointed  just  before 
hnstmas,  became  the  battle-ground  of  the  Free  Traders  and 

■  t 

ment  Ma  TV  °f  the  Committee  without  reaching  agree¬ 

ment.  MacDonald  was  ill  at  ease,  as  well  he  might  be^for 

SaredThm  they  would  resign,’  and 

mem  oS  r  ‘National’  Go;ern- 

not  bud?p  rin  ■  T  the  Protectionists  would 

and  the^T  Ih  ^^y/oncession  must  come  from  Snowden 

and  the  Liberals.  Snowden,  therefore,  had  to  go. 

be  hdd  aThis^LT  ^  private  meeting  was  arranged  to 

Donald  and  tl  f  ^  evening,  to  be  attended  by  Mac- 

2d  jlicki  Samuel,  Sinclair, 

.  The  fact  that  MacDonald  went  to  Snowden’s 
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house  was  the  measure  of  his  anxiety.  Many  times  before 
had  they  been  at  variance,  but  never  in  so  keen,  so  desperate 
a  crisis. 

In  the  interval,  since  the  meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  Mac¬ 
Donald  had  evidently  been  discussing  the  deadlock  with  his 
Tory  colleagues  and  had  suggested  a  way  out.  He  gave 
direction  to  the  discussion  by  calling  attention  to  the  difficulty 
of  his  own  position.  Then  he  prefaced  his  proposal  with 
a  declaration,  as  frank  as  it  was  definite,  that,  whether  they 
resigned  or  not,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  carry  on  as 
Premier.  He  admitted,  however,  that  their  resignations  would 
make  his  personal  position  both  embarrassing  and  humiliating. 
Then  he  sprang  a  proposal  upon  them  that  was  really  a 
revolution  in  traditional  Cabinet  procedure.  It  was,  to  waive, 
for  the  time  being,  the  rule  of  collective  Cabinet  responsibility 
by  allowing  the  dissenting  Ministers  a  free  hand  on  the  tariff 
proposals,  so  that  they  could  speak  and  vote  in  public  or  in 
Parliament  against  them.  This  Agree-to-Differ  proposal  was 
one  of  the  most  ridiculous  manoeuvres  which  the  ‘  National  ’ 
Government  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  their 
spurious  unity.  To  save  the  life  of  the  Cabinet,  Ministers 
who  regarded  each  other’s  policy  as  disastrous  to  the  nation 
agreed  to  both  sides  of  a  proposition.  The  fiscal  issue  per¬ 
vades  economic,  imperial,  and  international  relations ;  it  is  a 
governing  consideration  at  every  point.  To  make  it  a  single 
issue  to  preserve  a  non-existent  unanimity,  to  agree  to  stay  in 
and  to  call  it  ‘  To  Agree-to-Differ  ’  was  a  fraud  on  the  nation. 

Eagerly  MlacDonald  pressed  this  Gilbertian  proposal  upon 
the  meeting,  but  it  was  scouted  as  quite  impracticable,  and 
the  five  separated  without  reaching  a  decision.  At  the  Cabinet 
meeting  next  day,  strange  things  happened.  The  ‘  Agree-to- 
Differ  ’  proposal  was  put  forward  again — ^not,  however,  by 
MacDonald.  Another  Minister  fathered  the  scheme.  Although 
he  protested  that  he  was  speaking  only  for  himself,  it  was 
plain  to  Snowden  and  the  Liberals  that  the  whole  scheme  had 
been  secretly  planned  beforehand. 

This  suggested  compromise  put  the  Free  Traders  in  a 
dilemma — acceptance  or  resignation.  As  they  were  assured 
that  rejection  would  mean  the  break-up  of  the  ‘  National  ’  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  as,  at  that  time,  Snowden  and  the  Liberals  still 
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Jought  it  worth  preserving,  tirey  capitulated.  It  is  simJfi 
that  MacDonald  gave  no  support  to  Snowden  in  his^filtT 
preserve  Free  Irade.  It  was  not  so  much  that  tip  ^ 

Protectionist,  but  that  he  was  Premier  of  the  ■Naur  1^ 

Government,  and  the  maintenanee  of  that  GovemSt^. 
the  paramount  issue.  nment  was 

The  .second  count  in  Snowden’s  indictment  of  MacDonalH 
had  regard  to  the  taxation  of  Ixind  Values  the  mn.p  ■  < 

feature  of  Snmvtletfs  Labour  Piuaucc  bill  df',,3, 
measure  that  rt&ed  the  most  violent  opposition  rf the  Todes 
Some  of  the  b.tterest  eontroversies  in  ‘politieal  history 
been  on  the  Irand  O^H^s(io^.  So  it  was  on 
MacDonald  had  no  sympalby  will,  .Snowden  duts  outZ 
If policy  oj' .sabotage  against  him  Tn 

Labom  MemteS'ag^^  — -d 

be  mo|heIv^;'L^^^^^ 

become^s^fw.’””'*'  gardeners,  if  it 

Snowden  was  keenly  enthusiastic  and  persisted  against  all 
opposition,  with  the  result  that,  after  a  rurnpus  S^^e 

the  Housro?r-“*°"'°'''  A  surprising,  the  Bill  passed 
ccrtiSri  .  M  previously 

amend  or  dpst  f  House  of  Lords  were  unable  tp 

with  it<!  m  natural  that  the  1931  Parliament, 

thfxaxrT^  seek  to  repeal 

Phamh  i'-  ^  powerful  spokesman  in  Mr.  NeviUe 

stil^rf^  ^  J  ^  f Valuation  Clauses.  The  Land  Taxes 

reiial  TaTk  T  demand  for  their 

Tort!  11  1  increasing  determination  by  the 

SSe  f  ^934,  long  after  Snowden  had  left  the 

Cabinet  they  were  successful  in  the  Finance  Bill  of  1934. 

this  furtheTbeto^^^  ^ 

lory  colleagues  further  proof  of  the  thoroughness  of  his 
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conversion  to  Toryism.  According  to  the  statements  of  the 
Tory  Ministers  at  the  time  that  the  valuation  was  suspended 
it  would  have  been  a  humiliation  for  Mr.  MacDonald,  Mr’ 
Thomas,  and  Lord  Sankey  if  the  Government  repealed  the 
valuation  altogether.  It  will  be  interesting  to  hear  whether 
what  would  have  been  a  humilialion  two  years  ago  to  these 
Ministers,  is  no  longer  a  humiliation.  The  only  honest 
explanation  they  can  give  will  be  that  nothing  the  Tory 
Ministers  can  do  to  make  the  Prime  Minister  swallow  his 
former  principles  can  humiliate  him  still  deeper.’ 

The  last  phase  of  this  controversy  is  a  letter  sent  by  Mac¬ 
Donald  in  reply  to  a  protest  by  the  United  Committee  for  the 
Taxation  of  Land  Values  against  the  repeal  of  the  tax.  In  it 
MacDonald  descends  to  what  a  Liberal  Member  in  the  House 
of  Commons  called  ‘  nauseating  hypocrisy.’  His  letter  is  as 
characteristic  as  it  is  astounding.  MacDonald  wrote  : 

‘  A  government  which  was  determined  to  “  take  drastic 
and  energetic  steps  to  put  into  operation  the  taxation  of 
land  values  ”  would  have  to  proceed  to  legislation,  as  the 
clauses  that  have  been  in  suspense  for  years,  largely  owing  to 
amendments  which  the  Chancellor  (Mr.  Snowden)  had 
unwillingly  to  accept  both  from  Liberals  and  Conservatives, 
were  not  sufficiently  full  to  enable  a  great  deal  to  be  done.’ 

In  this  sentence,  in  spite  of  its  ‘  woolliness,’  MacDonald 
would  seem  to  object  to  the  Land  Value  Taxes  because  they 
were  not  drastic  and  energetic  ’  enough.  This  is  an  amazing 
statement,  because  the  fact  was  that  MacDonald  was  opposed 
to  any  Bill  to  tax  land  values.  He  thought  this  Bill  far  too 
drastic  and  had  repeatedly  appealed  to  Snowden  to  yield  to 
the  Tories,  lest  the  Labour  Government  be  brought  down. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  repeal  of  this  Tax  was  a 
manifest  piece  of  class  and  partisan  legislation.  If  MacDonald 
had  insisted  on  its  retention  on  the  Statute  Book,  it  would  have 
been  some  indication  that  he  was  sincere,  when,  speaking  of 
an  earlier  attempt  of  the  Tory  Ministers  to  run  the  Cabinet, 
he  said  :  If  there  is  going  to  be  any  partisan  manoeuvring, 
then  I  am  not  their  man.’ 

Thus  Free  Trade  and  Taxation  of  Land  Values  went  by  the 
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board.  That  MacDonald’s  supreme  concern  was  not  principle 
but  the  retention  of  office,  is  borne  out  by  Snowden,  who 
declares  that,  on  the  two  sole  occasions  during  his  term  oi 
office  in  the  ‘  National  ’  Government  when  he  saw  MacDonald 
privately,  the  Prime  Minister  was  completely  complacent  about 
his  abandonment  of  political  and  economic  principles,  but 
solely  concerned  as  to  his  security  in  the  Premiership. 

-  Lord  Snowden  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  in 
November  1931.  When  he  had,  in  the  witty  words  of  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill,  ‘  marketed  what  might  be  called  the  sur¬ 
render  value  of  his  life  policy  in  Socialism,  on  terms  happily 
advantageous  both  to  himself  and  to  his  country,’  he  turned 
and  denounced  the  ‘  National  ’  Government  with  characteristic 
invective. 

‘  We  joined  the  Government,’  he  declared,  ‘  not  to  reverse 
the  fiscal  policy  of  the  country,  but  to  help  in  dealing  with 
a  very  difficult  situation.  The  action  of  the  Government  is 
a  flagrant  violation  of  the  programme  upon  which  the  last 
election  was  fought.  But  when  it  became  clear  that  the 
determination  of  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet  was  to  take 
advantage  of  their  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
establish  a  permanent  system  of  Protection,  then  we  thought 
that  it  was  time  to  consider  our  relations  to  such  a  Govern¬ 
ment.  We  not  only  offered  our  resignations,  but  we  were 
anxious  to  resign  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  and  it  was 
.  only  on  the  pitiable  appeals  of  our  colleagues  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  we  decided  to  remain  under  the  conditions  of 
the  notorious  agreement  to  differ.  If  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
being  as  discourteous  as  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain 
used  to  be  to  his  opponents,  I  should  quote  these  words  : 
“  The  Tories  had  lied  on  this  question  with  a  vigour  and 
persistency  and  unanimity  which  have  almost  elevated 
mendacity  to  the  rank  of  a  virtue.”  ’ 

The  cleverest  of  men  make  mistakes.  Lord  Snowden 
thought  that  he  was  safe  in  the  security  of  the  gilded  Chamber. 
He  made  a  tactical  blunder.  His  attack  wounded  Ma.cDonald, 
and  MacDonald  retaliated.  It  happened  that  Viscountess 
Snowden  had  for  some  years  been  a  Governor  of  the  Bntisii 
Broadcasting  Corporation.  By  her  tastes  and  her  talents, 
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her  culture  and  competence,  she  was  an  ideal  person  for  the 
post.  The  appointment  and  dismissal  of  the  Directors  lie  in 
the  hands  of  the  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Baldwin  had  appointed 
Mrs.  Snowden.  After  Snowden’s  .speech,  Viscountess  Snowden 
was  retired. 

In  an  interview  in  the  Evening  Standard  she  said  : 

‘  Please  make  it  quite  clear  that  I  have  not  resigned  from 
the  B.B.G.  Board  of  Governors.  I  have  been  retired.  I  have 
been  “  axed,”  if  you  like,  and  I  do  not  know  why.  I  have 
not  had  an  explanation  of  any  kind.  It  is  very  awkward 
for  me.  People  arc  asking  me,  and  I  cannot  tell  them. 
At  recent  meetings  of  the  Board,  I  thought  we  were  getting 
on  very  well.  I  heard  no  hint  and  saw  no  sign  that  anything 
was  amiss.  I  continued  to  remain  friendly  with  all  the 
member  s  of  the  Government.  I  have  no  reason  to  assume 
that  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  is  actuated  by  any  other  than 
friendly  feelings  toward  me.  The  flict  remains  that  it  is  the 
Prime  Minister  who  really  authorizes  appointments  to  the 
Board, ^  and,  I  suppose,  also  the  retirements.  The  whole 
affair  is  a  bombshell  to  me.  I  wish  I  knew  what  it  all 
meant.’ 

In  the  MacDonald-Snowden  duel  the  last  word  lay  with 
Snowden.^  In  an  extraordinary  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
he  spoke  in  sneering  terms  of  the  World  Economic  Conference 
and  with  extreme  viciousness  of  the  mental  deterioration  of 
the  Prime  Minister.  After  mentioning  MacDonald’s  ‘  con¬ 
stitutional  inability  to  make  any  clear  and  understandable 
statement  on  any  question,’  lie  alarmed  his  noble  hearers  by 
using  these  words  : 

‘  Well,  I  would  suggest  that  the  Cabinet  should  look  into 
the  case  of  the  Prime  Minister,  not  only  in  his  own  interests, 
but  in  the  interests  of  the  country  ;  for  it  is  a  positive  danger 
to  the  country  that  its  affairs  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
a  man  who  every  time  he  speaks  exposes  his  ignorance  or 
incapacity.’ 
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In  the  previous  pages,  it  has  been  set  forth  that  the  most 
significant  single  act  of  MacDonald’s  life  was  his  great 
renunciation  of  August  1931 .  Of  that  act  there  are  two  directly 
contrary  opinions.  One  is  that  it  was  an  act  of  heroic  self- 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  Prime  Minister.  He  had  declared 
that  the  Government  of  which  he  was  the  head  had  brought 
the  country  to  such  a  pass  that  a  new  Government  must  be 
set  up  at  once,  and  that  the  finances  of  the  country,  of  which 
Snowden  had  had  absolute  control,  were  in  such  a  mess  that 
a  new  policy  was  imperative.  He  declared,  too,  that  it  was 
with  great  sorrow  and  reluctance  that  he  castigated  his  late 
colleagues.  In  fact,  it  hurt  him  more  than  it  hurt  them.  The 
other  opinion  was  that  MacDonald  had  deliberately  renounced 
principles  which  he  had  professed  for  a  lifetime  and  that  he 
had  done  so  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  and  retaining  power 
and  political  fame. 

This  act  took  place  nearly  seven  years  ago.  It  is,  therefore, 
.possible  now,  with  the  facts  before  us,  to  come  to  a  conclusion 
as  to  which  opinion  is  true.  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them. 
In  the  first  place,  the  ‘  National  ’  Government  began  with  an 
explanation  from  MacDonald  that  it  was  to  tide  over  a  special 
emergency,  that  the  nation  was  to  regard  it  as  but  an  expedient 
of  short  duration.  Each  party  to  the  compact  was  to  retain  its 
individual  character  ;  and  it  was  to  go  its  owii  way  again 
when  once  the  emergency  had  passed.  He  maintained  the 
necessity  of  preserving  the  Party  system.  He  was  still,  he 
declared,  a  Labour  man,  and  nobody  could  sever  him  from 
his  allegiance  to  his  Socialist  principles. 

The  one  point  at  issue  in  August  1931  was  whether  a  balanced 
Budget  was  to  be  made  by  sacrifice  from  the  rich  or  by  sacrifice 
by  the  poor.  MacDonald  then  made  his  choice. 

‘  He  decided,’  says  Professor  Laski,  ‘  to  throw  in  Ms  lot 
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with  the  men  who  have  always  been  the  historic  enemies  of 
the  working  class  of  this  country.  To  lead  them  to  victory 
there  was  no  expedient  to  which  he  did  not  stoop;  to 
continue  in  power  there  is  no  abandonment  of  principle  he 
has  not  been  prepared  to  make.  He  tells  us  with  emphasis 
that  the  present  is  no  time  for  the  resumption  of  the  Party 
struggle.  But  every  step  he  takes,  every  policy  he  approves 
are  simply  the  characteristic  step  and  policy  of  a  Tory 
Party  flushed  with  a  victory  built  upon  calculated  distortions, 
to  which  he  has  lent  himself’  ’ 

Snowden  was  a  full  year  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  ‘  National  ’ 
Government  and  so  was  in  a  position  to  keep  a  vigilant  and 
critical  eye  on  MacDonald.  In  that  one  year  of  office,  with 
MacDonald  presiding  over  the  Cabinet  of  the  ‘  National  ’ 
Government,  he  confirmed  the  opinion  of  MacDonald  that  he 
had  formed  during  the  forty  years  that  he  had  known  him. 
He  was  not  surprised  that  MacDonald  should  persist  in  claim¬ 
ing  that  a  Government  so  composed  was  an  all-Party  Govern¬ 
ment,  nor  at  the  dishonesty  of  retaining  the  name  ‘  National  ’ 
by  a  Government  so  overwhelmingly  Tory  in  character,  policy, 
and  programme.  MacDonald  had  admitted  this  himself,  and, 
when  Snowden  and  the  Liberals  first  threatened  to  leave  the 
‘  National  ’  Government,  he  had  appealed  to  them  to  remain, 
as  their  resignation  would  leave  him  ‘  not  a  Prime  Minister, 
but  the  Chairman  of  a  Tory  Cabinet.’ 

Snowden  tells  us  that  never  at  any  time  during  that  year 
or  after  did  MacDonald,  either  in  the  House  of  Commons  or 
elsewhere,  advocate  any  of  the  principles  which  would  justify 
his  retention  of  the  name  of  ‘  Socialist,’  Even  in  the  secrecy 
and  security  of  the  Cabinet  he  never  took  the  opportunity  to 
propose  anything  that  would  show  the  reality  or  indicate  the 
survival  of  his  professed  Socialist  faith. 

Writing  of  the  enthusiasm  and  persistency  with  which  the 
Tories  insisted  on  having  their  own  way  and  ‘  on  mutilating 
or  suspending  every  piece  of  Liberal  or  Radical  legislation 
which  they  could  mutilate  or  suspend,  without  any  loss  of 
prestige  and  votes,’  Snowden  says  : 

‘  During  the  year  we  were  in  the  National  Government 
together,  I  can  remember  no  occasion  on  which  he  put 
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up  a  forceful  fight  for  his  own  side  in  the  Coalition.  He 
was  always  far  too  ready  gracefully  to  yield  his  point  of 
view  or  his  policies  to  those  of  his  amiable  Conservative 
colleagues,  whose  approval  beyond  that  of  any  other  he  so 
palpably  coveted.’ 

What  shocked  Snowden  was  the  evidence  forced  upon  him 
that  the  ‘  National  ’  Government  was  a  shameful  imposture. 
Facts,  cumulative  and  conclusive,  had  forced  him  to  the  belief 
that,  as  far  as  MacDonald  was  concerned,  the  coup  d'etat  of 
1931  was  an  act  of  gross  betrayal  and  that  his  formation  of  the 
‘  National  ’  Government  was  not,  as  claimed,  an  act  of 
patriotic .  self-sacrifice,  but  was  inspired  by  self-interest  and 
snobbery  to  retain  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  and  to  exploit 
that  position  so  that  he  might  indulge  his  hankering  for  high 
society. 

As  to  the  first  motive,  Snowden  in  his  Autobiography  sums  up 
his  conclusions  thus  ; 

‘  Taking  all  these  things  together,  I  think,  they  give  ground 
for  the  suspicion  expressed  by  Mr.  Henderson  and  other 
Labour  Ministers  that  Mr.  MacDonald  had  deliberately 
planned  the  scheme  of  a  National  Government,  which  would 
at  the  same  time  enable  him  to  retain  the  position  of  Prime 
Minister  and  to  associate  with  political  colleagues  with 
whom  he  was  more  in  sympathy  than  he  had  ever  been  with 
his  Labour  colleagues.’ 

As  to  the  second  motive,  Snowden  has  this  illuminating 
reference  : 

‘  As  I  have  already  said,  I  do  not  think  that  MacDonald 
felt  any  regret  that  the  break  with  his  Labour  colleagues 
had  come  to  pass,  and  later  developments  have  amply 
confirmed  this  belief.  The  day  after  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  was  formed  he  came  into  my  room  at  Downing  Street 
in  very  high  spirits.  I  remarked  to  him  that  he  would  now 
find  himself  very  popular  in  strange  quarters.  He  replied, 
gleefully  rubbing  his  hands  :  “Yes,  to-momow  every 
Duchess  in  London  will  be  wanting  to  kiss  me  ! 

Not  since  the  Hungry  Forties  has  such  an  attack  been  made 
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on  the  standard  of  life  of  the  working  classes  as  during  Mac¬ 
Donald’s  Premiership  of  the  ‘  National  ’  Government.  Poverty 
increased.  From  the  time  the  ‘  National  ’  Government  took 
office  the  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  poor  relief  in  England 
and  Wales  went  up  by  thirty  per  cent ;  for  Scotland,  by  ninety- 
three  per  cent ;  and  the  combined  figures  for  Great  Britain,  by 
forty  per  cent.  The  attack  began  with  the  cut  in  unemployment 
benefit  in  1931.  The  sum  of  ^6,000,000  annually  was  save.d 
by  the  ten-per-cent  cut  in  unemployment  benefit,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Oliver  Stanley,  at  that  time 
Minister  of  Labour,  the  annual  saving  due  to  the  Means  Test 
was  5,000,000.  In  four  years,  1931-35,  the  total  reduction 
in  payments  to  the  unemployed  amounted  to  nearly 
;^8o,ooo,ooo.  What  a  tale  of  misery  and  privation  lies  behind 
these  figures  ! 

While  MacDonald  was  Premier,  the  Nationar  Govern¬ 
ment  retarded  the  building  of  houses  for  the  working  classes 
at  reasonable  rents,  curtailed  schemes  of  public  works,  dis¬ 
couraged  the  development  of  the  social  services,  and  imposed 
new  burdens  on  the  people  by  increasing  taxes  on  food  and 
other  necessaries.  It  deliberately  increased  prices  by  its  mad 
policy  of  restricting  supplies.  On  the  other  hand,  it  gave 
millions  of  pounds  to  industry  after  industry,  without  in  any 
way  improving  the  lot  of  the  workers  in  these  industries. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  MacDonald’s 
character  was  his  attitude  towards  the  poor.  At  a  time  when 
Members  of  all  Parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  House  of  Lords  were  pleading 
with  him  to  raise  the  allowance  for  the  child  of  an  unemployed 
man  from  two  shillings  to  three  shillings,  when  everyone  with 
any  decency  and  humanity  was  deploring  the  terrible  privations 
of  the  children,  MacDonald  was  ready  to  spend  00,000  of 
public  money  for  the  purchase  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  and 
sought  to  justify  that  flagrant  extravagance  in  a  speech  remark¬ 
able  alike  for  its  callousness  and  its  snobbery. 

I  believe,’  he  said,  ^  that  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
misfortunes  of  this  generation  if  it  could  have  been  said  of 
them  that,  when  they  were  hard  up,  when  the  lean  kine 
were  browsing  in  the  fields,  the  Government  of  the  day  had 
not  made  those  purchases  of  holy  treasures  for  which,  I 
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believe,  their  children  and  their  children’s  children  would 
bless  them.’ 

MacDonald’s  record  on  Disarmament  is  one  long  story  of 
lack  of  courage  and  a  failure  to  give  a  lead  or  even  to  accept 
practical  proposals  submitted  by  other  Governments.  The 
‘  Hoover  Plan  ’  for  an  all-round  reduction  of  armaments  was 
cpld-shouldered  by  the  Government  and  ignored.  The  pro¬ 
posal  for  the  abolition  of  bombing  from  the  air,  put  forward 
in  1932,  and  supported  by  France  and  other  countries,  was 
wrecked  by  the  ‘  National  ’  Government’s  insistence  on  the 
reservation  that  bombing  should  be  allowed  for  alleged 
‘  police  ’  •  purposes  in  certain  parts  of  the  Empire.  The 
‘  National  ’  Government,  therefore,  has  a  big  share  of 
responsibility  for  the  failure  of  the  Disarmament  Conference. 

MacDonald’s  work  at  Lausanne,  loudly  acclaimed  at  the 
time,  turned  out  to  be  a  complete  failure,  and  left  nothing 
but  distrust  and  bitterness  behind.  The  achievement  at  the 
Lausanne  Conference  was  a  negative  one.  On  the  face  of  it, 
Germany  undertook  to  make  one  final  payment  of£i  50,000,000 
in  the  form  of  bonds  carrying  interest  at  five  per  cent.  This 
was  accompanied  by  a  so-called  gentleman’s  agreement  of  the 
creditor  countries,  by  which  they  would  not  ratify  the  Conven¬ 
tion  unless  and  until  they  secured  a  satisfactory  settlement  of 
their  own  debts  to  the  United  States.  This  ingenious  device 
resembled  that  variety  of  hocus  pocus  known  to  the  law  as 
‘  ringing  the  changes.’ 

His  next  foreign  pilgrimage  was  to  Geneva,  where  he 
brought  a  British  Draft  Disarmament  Convention.  This  was 
a  strange  document.  It  contained  the  provision  by  which  the 
Great  Powers  were  given  a  veto  power  over  even  the  suinmon- 
ing  of  the  League.  Japan  was  mentioned  by  name  in  tMs 
instrument,  although  she  had  just  been  condemned  y  t  e 
League  as  an  aggressor. 

Following  this  was  the  tour  of  the  Prime  Miimter  and 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  two  harlequins  journeying  to  Italy,  ttie 
home  of  pantomime.  The  comparison  is  justified  by  t  e  ragic 
comic  farce  they  played  there.  Italy  is  also  the 
Machiavelli,  and  the  artful  Mussolini  made  the  British 
diplomatists  look  ridiculous.  He  laughed  their  proposals 
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contemptuously  out  of  the  discussion,  but  contrived  to  put 
over  upon  the  two  Innocents  Abroad  his  own  Four  Power 
Pact  proposal. 

MacDonald’s  first  shock  had  come  wlien  he  found  how  few 
were  the  numbers  who  had  followed  him  from  tlie  Labour  Party, 
It  was  here  that  he  made  his  first  miscalculation.  As  he 
thought  that  he  could  pick  and  choose  among  the  Junior 
Ministers  for  his  Administration,  so  he  had  been  sure  that 
he  would  have  a  goodly  number  of  Labour  Members  to  join 
him,  and  a  great  following  among  the  rank  and  file  in  the 
country.  He  was  wrong  in  every  particular.  A  miserable  dozen 
of  the  Parliamentary  Labour  Parly  had  deserted  to  his  side, 
welcomed  for  what  economists  call  their  ‘  scarcity  value.’  A 
miserable  dozen,  and  he  had  rei:koncd  on  a  hundred  ! 

If  MacDonald  was  disappointed  with  his  following  in 
Parliament,  he  was  doubly  so  \vith  his  support  in  the  country. 
The  Labour  Movement  stood  firm  as  a  rock.  In  spite  of  every 
temptation,  not  one  in  a  thousand  deserted.  The  fact  that 
6,638,171  remained  true  to  their  I^abour  allegiance  was  not 
only  an  extraordinary  testimony  to  their  loyalty,  but  was  a 
great  blow  to  MacDonald.  He  realized  then  that  he  had 
burnt  his  boats  ;  he  had  passed  the  Rubicon.  There  was  no 
going  back.  He  knew  exactly  what  those  sitting  opposite  him 
were  thinking  of  him.  He  knew  that  they  I'egarded  him  as  a 
traitor — and  he  had  known  some  of  them  for  twenty  years. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  cherished  traditions  of  political  life 
that  a  Premier  shall  stand  behind  his  Ministers.  Plow  littlfc 
MacDonald  had  of  this  loyalty  was  seen  in  the  early  days  of 
1934.  It  was  then  what  has  been  referred  to  in  the  Press  as 
an  intrigue  on  the  part  of  MacDonald  against  Sir  John  Simon 
took  place.  After  Snowden,  no  one  served  MacDonald  better 
■during  the  critical  period  of  1931  than  Sir  John  Simon.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  allegiance  and  support  of  a  politician  of 
his  distinction  were  invaluable,  and  the  fact  that  Sir  John 
Simon  joined  the  Government  gave  some  excuse  for  the  com¬ 
prehensive  name  ‘  National.’  From  the  first  moment  that  Sir 
John  Simon  took  over  the  Foreign  Office  in  November  1931, 
he  found  himself  being  constantly  set  on  one  side  by  Mac¬ 
Donald,  who  seized  every  opportunity  for  playing  the  star  rble 
on  the  world  stage.  For  twO  years  he  submitted  to  Mac- 
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Donald’s  interference,  but  at  last  protested.  No  one  would  say 
that  Sir  John  Simon’s  tenure  of  office  has  been  successful. 
It  has  been  marked  by  several  spectacular  blunders,  which 
have  stirred  up  the  antagonism  not  only  of  the  Labour  Opposi¬ 
tion,  but  of  a  large  number  of  influential  Conservatives.  But 
it  is  only  fair  to  the  Foreign  Secretary  to  say  that  he  was 
carrying  out  the  policy  of  the  Government.  This  was  a  time 
for  MacDonald  to  stand  by  his  Minister.  Instead,  he  joined 
in  a  campaign  against  him  in  the  hope  of  removing  him  from 
his  post.  It  is  said  of  the  MacDonalds  that  they  never  forget 
a  friend  nor  forgive  an  enemy.  Ramsay  MacDonald  forgave 
neither.  Away  back  in  1924  Sir  John  Simon  humiliated 
MacDonald  in  the  eyes  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  ten 
years  later  the  wound  still  rankled. 

The  prospect  before  MacDonald  at  the  beginning  of  1934 
was  black  indeed,  because  of  the  growing  opposition  to  him  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the  country.  He  knew  that 
the  only  course  open  to  him  was  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
Conservatives  who  had  been  returned  in  such  numbers.  He 
dared  not  join  the  Conservative  Party,  as  that  would  have  done 
away  with  the  last  shred  of  pretence  of  a  ‘  National  ’  Govern¬ 
ment.  His  ‘  National  ’  Labour  Party  had  been  a  fiasco.  He  could 
not  make  every  member  a  peer,  a  baronet,  or  a  knight,  and 
there  seemed  no  other  way  of  getting  recruits.  He  was,  there¬ 
fore,  driven,  as  a  last  resort,  to  seek  help  from  the  other  two 
Parties.  Why  not  join  all  three  organizations  together  for 
mutual  safety  ?  The  ‘  National  ’  Labour  Party  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  sink  their  identity  for  the  benefit  of  all.  ^  The  midge 
would  enthusiastically  assist  the  elephant.  So  this  project  of 
a  coalition  of  all  three  Parties  was  launched  at  a  luncheon 
party  given  to  the  Prime  Minister,  Sir  John  Simon,  and 
Baldwin  by  the  ‘  National  ’  Labour  Committee,  in  London,  in 
November  1933. 

MacDonald  declared  at  that  luncheon  : 

‘  I  think  we  can  quite  seriously  say  that  the  three  of  us 
who  are  your  guests  this  afternoon  have  formed  a  conibina- 
tion,  forced  almost  against  our  will,  by  the  force  of  circum¬ 
stances,  which  we  believe  was  necessary  and  which  I  know 
no  one  of  us  is  going  to  lift  a  little  finger  to  break  up  as  long 
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as  there  is  national  need  for  its  continuance.  The  National 
Government  has  not  sent  out  enough  propaganda  about 
itself.  A  National  Government  requires  a  national  propa¬ 
ganda.  The  condition  of  the  world  now  means  that  any 
attempt  to  return  to  Party  Government  is  not  only  a  mistake  • 
it  is  a  crime.’  ’ 

Only  a  person  utterly  devoid  of  a  sense  of  humour  ^ 
person  blind  to  any  estimate  of  values,  could  have  devised 
such  a  preposterous  scheme.  EYcryl)ody  knew  the  reason  for 
MacDonald’s  SOS  for  help,  kiverybody  joined  in  the 
ridicule  of  it. 
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MACDONALD'S  PREMIERSHIP  ENDS 

yit  the  beginning  of  1935  Mr.  MacDonald  was  Premier, 
B^iWwin  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  and  Sir 
John  Simon  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  By  the 
end  of  the  year  all  three  had  changed  their  positions ;  Baldwin 
was  Premier,  MacDonald  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  and 
Simon  Secretary  of  State  for  Home  Affairs.  How  this  remark¬ 
able  metamorphosis  happened  is  a  serio-comic  tale  of  political 
intrigue  and  manoeuvre. 

These  changes  were  the  first  moves  in  the  strategy  of  the 
General  Election  and  arose  out  of  the  political  situation  at 
that  time  and  had  relation  to  the  strength  of  the  different 
Parties  and  the  position  of  their  leaders,  with  regard  to 
Parliament  and  to  each  other. 

MacDonald’s  Party  was  a  litde  communion  of  twelve 
disciples.  They  were  loyal  to  him,  since  splitting  the  atom  is 
difficult,  and  faithful,  on  the  principle  that  unity,  even  of  a 
baker’s  dozen,  conserves  what  strength  there  is.  Sir  John 
Simon’s  high-plumed  cortege  numbered  no  more  than  the 
bandit  band  that  bothered  Ali  Baba.  These  ‘  National’  Liberals 
were  artificially  reared,  spoon  (silver-spoon)  fed,  political 
hermaphrodites,  beneficiaries  of  their  leader,  and,  as  Liberals, 
the  best  that  bounty  could  buy — ^like  the  Chicago  police. 

Baldwin  commanded  the  big  battalion.  At  the  beginning 
of  1935  be  had  459  true-blue  Conservative  supporters  in  the 
Commons.  Of  the  MacDonald-Baldwin-Simon  triumvirate, 
however,  he  had  less  harmony  and  unquestioning  loyalty 
than  either  of  the  other  leaders.  There  was  a  constant  and 
increasing  number  of  carping  critics  and  mutinous  malcontents 
on  the  Government  benches.  At  that  particular  time,  t  e 
Conservative  Leader  was  having  one  of  those  spells  of  detrac¬ 
tion  that  seemed  to  have  a  definite  periodicity.  These  sporadic 
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outbursts  of  the  Baldwin-Must-Go  fever  arose  from  various 
causes — political,  persona!,  and  ])sycholo^t>-ical.  Of  those  who 
in  their  antagonism,  took  the  high  ground  of  policy,  the 
Adullamites  were  the  Diehards,  led  by  Sir  Henry  Page  Croft 
(prodding  Baldwin  forward  on  Protection)  ;  the  Imperialists 
the  Churchill  circle  (most  jrugnaeions  of  all)  ;  the  Isolation¬ 
ists,  supported  by  Bcaverbrook  ;  tin;  National  Planners  ;  the 
Disraelian  Democrats  ;  the  Tory  Pacifists  ;  and  other  odd§ 
and  ends  of  cliques  and  coteries.  Never  at  any  time  had 
Baldwin  the  comjrhge  confidence;  of  his  Party.  This  was  due 
to  their  adverse  reactions  to  his  cliaracter  and  personality. 
Pie  has  made  many  spectacular  blunders  in  the  past  and 
survived,  but  there  was  always  the  fear  tluit  he  would  make 
another. 

There  were  those  who  complained  of  his  general  demeanour, 
of  his  seeming  failure  to  recognize;  the  urgency  of  matters  of 
vital  importance.  They  had  a  fe(;ling  of  ajrprehension  lest 
the  easy  air  of  benign  complacency  whiclt  he  affects  indicated 
a  certain  torpidity  of  mind  and  infirmity  of  purpose,  both 
highly  dangerous  with  a  General  Election  in  the  offing.  A 
Swedenborgian  mystic  cannot,  these  days,  be  a  good  Party 
politician.  Their  fears  were  quite  unwarranted.  Baldwin’s  air 
of  Jovian  placidity  is  the  merest  pretence,  a  useful  camouflage. 
It  is  profitable  and  has  proved  a  winning  card  in  several 
elections.  Moreover,  who  can  now  teach  this  shrewdest  and 
most  experienced  leader  anything  in  election  tactics.  Once  the. 
campaign  actually  begins,  Baldwin  divests  himself  of  his 
lethargy  as  of  a  garment  and  becomes  as  busy  as  a  billposter 
on  a  windy  day. 

There  were  those  of  the  grousers  whose  grievances  were  on 
more  personal  grounds.  They  were  offended  by  the  harshness 
with  which  he  discards  an  unpopular  Minister,  the  callousness 
with  which  he  ‘fires’  a  failure.  The  back  benches  of  the 
Commons  are  sprinkled  with  cashiered  exiles,  disgruntled 
deportees  from  the  Treasury  Bench. 

Baldwin  had  acquired  the  habit  of  lofty  aloofness  from  the 
rank  and  file,  characteristic  of  Premiers  who,  not  being  big 
enough  to  combine  affability  with  dignity,  dispense  with  the 
former.  His  room  at  the  House  of  Commons  was  the  holy  of 
holies.  He  walked  stockily  through  the  Lobby,  with  cold  eyes 
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looking  forward,  ignoring  everybody,  recognizing  nobody, 
freezing  oflF  buttonholers. 

In  spite  of  so  much  antagonism  and  backstairs  intrigue, 
Baldwin  held  his  place  and  authority  because  his  strength 
lay  in  his  popularity  in  the  country,  and,  as  long  as  he 
maintained  that  Antaean  contact,  he  retained  his  supremacy. 
The  people  put  their  trust  in  him.  They  idealized  him  as  a 
plain,  blunt,  simple-minded  John  Bull,  eminently  respectable, 
entirely  trustworthy.  They  believed  he  was  genuinely  anxious 
for  Peace  and  were  convinced  that  he  had  abolished  Party 
government  in  this  country  for  a  generation.  They  had  taken 
him  at  his  own  valuation.  They  did  not  realize  that  his  pose 
of  simplicity,  his  pipe,  and  his  pigs  resemble  the  ringlets  of 
Disraeli,  the  collars  of  Gladstone,  the  orchid  of  Chamberlain, 
and  were  but  the  stage-properties  of  the  successful  politician. 
He  was  the  mascot  of  his  Party.  Surely  the  supreme  test  of 
confidence  in  a  democratic  country  is  a  General  Election,  and 
the  General  Election  of  1931  had  been  a  personal  triumph  for 
Baldwin.  MacDonald  with  him  invented  the  election-winning 
‘  National  Government.’ 

Now,  the  question  he  had  to  answer  was  :  whether  the 
next  election  should  be  fought  as  a  ‘  National  ’  Government 
or  whether  the  Coalition  should  be  dissolved.  There  had  been 
those,  especially  among  the  younger,  less  experienced  Tories, 
with  safe  seats,  who  had  been  clamouring  for  a  break  with  the 
‘  National  ’  Labour  and  ‘  National  ’  Liberal  Parties,  the 
removal  of  MacDonald,  and  the  setting  up  of  a  purely  Tory 
administration  with  a  Tory  programme.  Those  juvenile 
optimists  failed  to  sec  that,  from  the  Conservative  point  of 
view,  the  ‘  National  ’  Government  had  more  than  justified 
itself  A  glance  at  the  legislation  passed  during  these  four 
years  abundantly  show.s  the  ‘  National  ’  Government  to  be  a 
most  effective  instrument  of  Conservative  policy.  Much  more 
had  been  got  by  the  ‘  National  ’  road  than  would  have  been 
possible  by  the  ‘  Primrose  League  ’  route.  Indeed,  no  Tory 
Government  would  have  dared  to  go  so  far  and  brought  in 
so  many  purely  Conservative  measures  as  had  actually  been 
passed  during  the  consulship  of  MacDonald  and  Baldwin. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  hopeless,  at  this  time  of 
day,  to  fight  a  General  Election  on  a  Tory  programme.  The 
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last  such,  election  which  was  successful  was  in  1902.  The 
new  election  strategy  was  to  have  no  programme  at  all.  It 
was  the  policy  of  the  ‘  free  hand  ’  with  the  people  voting  for 
persons  and  not  for  policies.  That  could  only  be  done  by 
continuing  the  ‘  National  ’  Government.  Thus,  it  came  to 
pass  that  Baldwin,  the  iconoclast,  who  destroyed  the  Lloyd 
George  Coalition  in  1922,  became  one  of  the  creators  of  the 
MacDonald-Baldwin  Coalition  in  1931,  and  its  preserver 

in  1935- 

But  while  it  was  definitely  agreed  that  MacDonald  and 
Baldwin  must  work  together,  there  was  something  else  equally 
definite.  That  was  that  to  engage  in  a  critical  GeneralJElection 
while  the  highest  office  in  the  Static  was  held  by  one  so 
thoroughly  discredited,  was  to  court  disaster.  Baldwin  daren’t 
risk  it. 

Again  there  was  something  in  the  contention  that  with 
the  overwhelming  Tory  majority  in  Parliament,  the  key  posi¬ 
tions  of  Premier  and  Foreign  Secretary  should  be  in  Tory 
hands.  Finally,  there  was  something  particularly  distasteful 
to  the  average  Conservative  in  having  to  pay  homage,  as 
his  titular  chief,  to  MacDonald  ;  that  is,  to  one  who  was  in 
name,  at  least,  a  Socialist. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  MacDonald  had  never  been  a 
favourite,  and  Snowden  has  said  that  he  was  never  a  popular 
Prime  Minister.  The  ^  National  ’  Government  had  not  been 
three  months  in  office  when  there  were  intrigues  to  remove 
him.  A  campaign  of  disparagement  and  detraction  was 
waged  against  him.  Lord  Hailsham  and  Mr.  Neville 
Chamberlain,  in  the  years  before  the  crisis,  had  been  not 
only  hostile,  but  contemptuous.  They  carried  their  animosity 
into  the  ‘  National  ’  Government  and  into  the  Cabinet  Room 
itself.  Baldwin  always  resisted  the  vendetta  against  Mac¬ 
Donald,  recognizing  as  he  did  the  success  of  the  Coalition 
policy,  and  the  need  for  continuing  it.  Now  that  Snowden 
had  ^  gone,  and  Samuel  with  his  Liberals,  the  surviving 
Quintuplets’  in  the  Cabinet  had  to  be  delicately  nursed. 

As  the  years  passed  the  protest  against  MacDonald  had 
beconae  more  urgent  and  the  demand  for  his  supersession  the 
more  imperative.  This  was  due,  in  the  main,  to  the  fact  that 
the  truth  as  to  what  had  really  happened  in  the  MacDonald- 
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Baldwin  coup  of  1931  was  becoming  more  generally  known. 
Not  a  little  of  the  enlightenment  was  due  to  the  slashing 
exposure  of  MacDonald  in  Viscount  Snowden’s  brilliant  Auto¬ 
biography.  Other  books  written  since  by  those  who  had  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  had  given  revealing  side-lights  of  the  shady 
but  successful  intrigue  that  set  up  the  ‘  National  ’  Government. 

What  finally  forced  Baldwin’s  hand,  however,  was  the 
fact,  impossible  to  ignore,  that  not  only  in  the  House  of 
Commons  but  in  the  country,  MacDonald  had  become  most 
unpopular.  The  attitude  of  the  working  classes  to  MacDonald 
could  not  be  seen  at  free  public  meetings,  for  he  had  ceased  to 
address  ^ny  such  meetings.  But  at  the  cheaper  cinemas  where 
the  commonalty  congregate,  the  appearance  of  MacDonald 
on  the  screen,  which  used  to  be  hailed  with  applause,  came  to 
be  greeted  with  cat-calls  and  derisive  laughter. 

Mr.  Ernest  Hunter,  a  well-known  London  parliamentary 
journalist,  who  had  known  MacDonald  for  very  many  years, 
having  been  associated  with  him  away  back  in  the  great  days 
of  the  I.L.P.,  writes  thus  of  MacDonald  at  this  time  : 

‘  I  shall  watch  with  interest  for  the  Premier’s  rare  inter¬ 
ventions.  His  recent  speeches  in  the  country  have  quite 
definitely  lowered  his  political  stature.  If  he  attempts  to 
repeat  them  in  the  House,  may  all  the  gods  defend  him  ! 

‘  To  travel  through  the  country  with  Mr.  MacDonald 
now  is  an  eye-opener  to  one  accustomed  to  seeing  the  wild 
thrill  of  popular  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  greeted  in 
other  days.  Then  great  crowds  invaded  the  platforms  and 
joined  with  railwaymen  and  passengers  in  cheering  him  on. 
Now  he  passes  from  place  to  place  in  gloomy  silence.’ 

A  few  days  after  that  statement  appeared  in  the  Press, 
MacDonald  did  speak  in  the  House.  He  was  put  up  to  reply 
to  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  ‘  National  ’  Government  for  their 
treatment  of  the  unemployed.  This  subject  always  stirred  up 
deep  feeling  in  the  Opposition  and  particularly  so  when  Mac¬ 
Donald  took  part.  On  this  occasion  his  speech  amazed  the 
House.  It  was  a  long  and  confused  rigmarole  of  incoherent 
irrelevancies,  which  left  his  hearers  in  all  parts  of  the  House 
quite  unable  to  follow  him.  Very  inadvisedly  he  introduced 
his  well-known  ‘  On-and-on-and-on  and  up-and-up-and-up  ’ 
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metaphor,  only  to  be  greeted  with  ironical  shouts  of  ‘  Hear ! 
Hlear  !  ’  arid  loud  laughter.  As  he  came  zigzagging  towards 
his  peroration,  he  was  becoming  more  and  more  tangled  un  in 
a  web  of  words.  ^ 

He  had  been  dealing  with  the  Labour  Party’s  suggestion 
of  a  scheme  of  public  works  for  the  alleviation  of  unemployment. 
He  summarized  his  argument  as  follows  : 

‘  That  is  where  the  point  comes  in — three  million  people 
put  to  employment  on  work  which  is  non-productive  and 
unnecessary  in  itself  and  which  has  no  market ;  three  million 
people  living  upon  income  created  by  the  masses  of  their 
fellow-workers,  and,  that  being  so,  every  pound  spent 
uneconomically  may  appear  to  a  small  number  to  be  income, 
but,  as  a  matter  ojf  fact,  it  is  income  derived  from  capital^ 
and  the  moment  you  begin,  like  unjust  stewards,  to  tell  the 
people  who  arc  listening  to  what  you  say  and  drinking  in 
the  expectation  that  you  are  prepared  to  spend  capital 
uneconomically  upon  them,  you  arc  deluding  them,  and 
they  are  far  greater  victims  of  your  suggestions  than  they 
would  be  victims  if  every  bit  of  criticism  you  made  upon 
my  two  right  hon.  friends  were  true.’ 

Members  gave  up  the  task  of  trying  to  follow  him  and 
ceased  even  to  listen.  The  murmur  of  conversation  grew 
louder.  Usually  when  a  Member  of  Parliament,  through 
nervousness  or  timidity,  is  making  a  mess  of  his  speech  and. 
floundering  helplessly,  there  is  a  peculiarly  House-of-Gommons 
fellow-feeling  of  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  unhappy  one.  But 
there  was  nothing  of  that  on  this  occasion.  Far  otherwise, 
Members  were  either  coldly  unsympathetic  or  contemptuously 
hostile.  At  last  there  came  an  interruption.  MacDonald 
welcomed  it  as  a  ‘  punch-drunk  ’  boxer  welcomes  the  bell. 
He  sank,  dazed,  into  his  seat  as  the  Speaker  dealt  with  the 
iriterruption.  Baldwin,  his  worried  second  who  sat  beside 
him,  whispered  ^  some  words  of  urgent  counsel  in  his  ear. 
Words  of  warning  they  may  have  been  ;  that  he  should 
speedily  make  an  end  of  speaking.  At  any  rate,  when  the 
Speaker  resumed  his  seat  MacDonald  rose  again  and  began  to 
read  from  his  typescript.  But  the  House  was  not  listening,  the 
din  gre^v  greater.  Murmurs  from  the  Government  benches 
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behind  him  became  most  insistent,  and,  at  last,  when  the 
Speaker  showed  signs  of  rising  again,  MacDonald  flopped 
down  into  his  seat,  and  the  House  sighed  in  relief. 

Damaging  as  such  a  scene  would  be  to  an  ordinary  Member, 
it  would  soon  be  forgotten,  but  in  the  case  of  a  Prime  Minister 
it  is  fatal.  As  no  Government  could  afford  to  allow  its  leader 
to  be  everywhere  an  object  of  ridicule,  MacDonald’s  position 
became  quite  impossible.  The  name  of  the  leader  of  the  Labour 
Party  as  Premier  of  a  Tory  Government  had  once  been  an 
asset.  Now  it  was  an  increasing  liability.  Personally  he  had 
become  an  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  on  the  shoulders  of  Sinbad 
Baldwin.  The  only  question  that  remained  was  how  to  get 
rid  of  him  and  that  decision  lay  with  the  Conservative  leader. 
It  is  notorious  that  there  is  little  of  generosity  or  gratitude 
in  politics,  but  had  he  been  willing,  Baldwin  might  have 
done  much  to  break  MacDonald’s  fall,  at  least,  something  to 
cushion  the  shock.  Instead  he  appeared  to  watch  his  con¬ 
federate’s  progressive  discomfiture  with  characteristic  indiffer¬ 
ence.  Many  a  time  he  allowed  his  followers  to  launch  attacks 
on  MacDonald,  which,  had  he  wished,  he  could  easily  have 
stopped.  Indeed,  it  more  than  once  seemed  evident  that 
Baldwin  was  not  unwilling  that  MacDonald  should  appear 
at  a  disadvantage.  It  might  serve  to  keep  him  humble  and 
help  him  to  realize  how  dependent  he  was  upon  the  personal 
support  of  the  Conservative  leader. 

On  Monday,  19  December  1932,  the  all-important  question 
of  unemployment  was  raised  in  the  House  by  the  Labour 
Opposition.  There  was  bitter  antagonism  between  MacDonald 
and  the  Opposition  on  this  question.  Believing  that  they 
had  the  remedy  for  unemployment ;  knowing,  loo,  that 
MacDonald  had  preached  that  remedy  a  hundred  times,  they 
were  bitterly  reseirtful  that  since  he  joined  the  ‘  National 
Government,  he  had  not  only  renounced  his  beliefs,  but 

denounced  them.  , 

This  was  a  particularly  awkward  debate  for  MacDonald 
as  his  honour  was  to  be  impugned,  for  on  the  last  occasion  on 
which  the  question  was  raised,  he  gave  definite  pledges,  which 
it  was  alleged  he  had  not  attempted  to  carry  out.  It  wou 
be  something  of  an  ordeal  to  have  to  face  the  attack  0  t  e 
Labour  Members,  as  he  had  no  defence  to  make  or  any 
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excuse  that  he  liad  not  used  before.  He  simply  couldn’t 
face  It.  His  old  enemy,  Fear,  his  characteristic  appmhens  on, 

rwc.™h  ’ 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  regarding  this  flight  of  tlic  Premier  a, 
not  on  y  a  contemptuous  dereliction  of  duty,  but  as  a  slishi 
upon  the  House  of  Commons,  was  not  prepared  to  allow  if  to 
pass  unchallenged.  Rising  from  the  Opposition  Front  Bench 
he  denounced  the  deserter  in  terms  of  indignant  scorn : 

.2L  ‘^‘•dared,  ‘  was  really  ill 

nobody  could  say  a  word,  but  I  read  what  the  Prime 
Minister  broadcast  and  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  make  a 

5  to  Lossiemouth 

c  pie  ty  long  distance- -  to  speak  on  unemployment  I 
think  It  was  an  insult  to  the  House.  ’ 

‘  It  is  a  little  more  than  that.  It  is  proof  that  he  has  no 
sense  of  the  great  responsibility  of  his  position  in  relation  to 
the  worst  crisis  tins  country  has  imsscd  through  in  times 
of  peace  for  many  years. 

.  I  wonder  how  long  the  nation  will  stand  it.’ 

The  nation  had  to  stand  it  for  two  and  a  half  years  longer 
before  the  MacDonald-Must-Go  agitation  reached  its  clim^ax. 

iJaldwm  had  been  content  to  play  second  fiddle  in  the 
band,  knowing  that  when  the  right  time  came  he  could  shift 
t^he  leader  and  take  his  place.  The  time  for  that  displacement,’ 

IL  IT’  care  and  fore- 

mought.  _  That  he  was  able  to  choose  the  most  opportune 

swopping  of  jobs 

straT^  and  Baldwin,  is  a  tribute  to  his  political 

In  choosing  the  time,  an  important  factor  was  the  Royal 
1  S  t-  T®  Minister,  MacDonald  had  been  very  much 

•fn  1.^  inic  ig  t  uring  the  rejoicings.  He  was  wise  to  arrange 
r  is  remgning  in  June  1935  while  he  was  still  in  the  reflected 
exploit  the  publicity  of  that  extraordinary 

nrra  T  goldcn  Opportunities  of  the 

Hi'm  1  '^^Mntary  resignation  was,  to  those  who  knew 
mm,  absolutely  out  of  the  question. 
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That,  at  any  rate,  was  the  opinion  of  Snowden,  his  associate 
for  forty  years,  who  says  of  MacDonald’s  resignation  : 

‘  This  is  the  last  act  which  those  who  knew  him  best 
would  have  expected  him  to  do.  The  prevailing  sentiment, 
expressed  in  rough  and  ready  terms,  has  been  for  years 
past  :  “  He  will  never  go  until  he  is  kicked  out.”  ’ 

'  He  went  and  he  wasn’t  kicked  out.  It  may  be  that  he 
stepped  out  one  jump  ahead  of  the  kick.  How  was  he  per¬ 
suaded  to  go  ?  There  are  several  reasons.  He  feared  defeat 
and  did  not  want  to  fall  from  too  great  a  height.  It  had  been 
brought  home  to  him  that  he  was  being  ignored  and  being 
pushed,  day  by  day,  farther  into  the  background.  His  recep¬ 
tion,  from  both  sides  of  the  House,  when  he  intervened  in 
debate,  was  significant.  It  was  definitely  unfriendly,  often 
discourteous,  and  sometimes  contemptuous.  The  hostility  of 
the  Opposition  was  to  be  expected,  but  the  growing  antipathy 
of  his  own  side  was  serious  and  alarming.  While  the  Opposition 
side  objected  to  what  he  said,  the  Government  side  objected 
to  the  way  he  said  it.  One  objected  to  his  politics,  the  other 
to  his  platitudes,  and  both  to  his  incomprehensibility.  One 
reason  for  his  treatment  by  the  House  was  his  habit  of  making 
speeches  without  adequate  preparation.  It  was  as  much 
this  increasing  indolence  and  dereliction  of  duty  as  any 
deterioration  of  his  mental  powers,  that  made  MacDonald’s 
speeches  in  the  House  such  ludicrous  travesties.  _ 

None  of  these  reasons,  however,  would  have  induced  him 
to  agree  to  his  supersession  by  Baldwin.  The  reason  above 
all  was  that  MacDonald,  fearing  a  worse  fate  might  befall 
him,  went  while  the  going  was  good. 
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‘  Uncurbed,  unfcttcnxl,  uncoutrolled  of  speech, 
Unperiphrastic,  boiul)a.st;iloqm;nt.’  ’ 

-  Aris'I'oi’iianes,  The  Frogs. 

The  rc'.fertnice  is  to  dSscliylus. 

‘  A  sophistical  rhetorician,  inebriated  with  the  exuberance  of  his 
own  verbosity,  and  gilh-.d  with  ati  egotistical  imagination  that  can 
at  all  times  command  ;in  interiuinabh'  and  inconsistent  series  of 
arguments  to  imdigu  an  opiioiumt  and  gloi-ify  himself. ’—Disraeli. 
The  reference  is  to  Cladstone.  ' 

The  separate  words  that  form  the  name  Ramsay  MacDonald 
have  passed  into  the  iiolitical  x'crnacular  of  several 
countries.  In  Irance  the  word  MacDomild  is  being  used  as  a 
substantive  and  adjective,  where  in  Britain  the  word  ‘  National  ’ 
is  in  use,  with  a  new  significance.  A  ‘  National  ’  Government 
is  an  adroit,  gerrymandering  manoeuvre  by  which  a  Prime 
Minister,  for  personal  reasons,  offers  posts  in  the  Cabinet  to 
the  chiefs  of  the  other  Parties,  to  their  mutual  advantage. 

Etymologically  the  word,  applied  to  a  Government,  should 
signify  that  it  is  absolutely  non-Party,  and  it  is  manifestly 
unfair  to  use  it  to  signify  a  fake  coalition.  It  was  in.  this 
malicious  sense  that  the  woi'd  was  used  in  Finance  some  time 
ago,  when  it  was  alleged  that  M.  Blum/  the  Socialist  leader, 
was  intending  to  set  up  a  MacDonald  Government,’  to 
circumvent  his  political  opponents,  following  the  British 
example  of  1931.  In  America,  during  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1933,  the  word  ‘Ramsay’  came  into  use  again 
in  a  definitely  sinister  sense*  When  a  politician  is  guilty  of  a 

/  Blum  has  replied  to  attacks  on  him  from  the  Right  by  saying  he  would 
not  ^  do  B.  Macdonald  *  on  the  workers  and  put  the  country  into  the  hands  of 
reactionaries  under  the  specious  plea  of  national  unity. 
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particularly  dirty  piece  of  treachery  to  his  friends,  he  is  said 
to  have  done  a  ‘  Ramsay  ’  on  them. 

The  name  occurs  once  more,  this  time  in  a  more  innocuous 
connection,  in  the  word  ‘  MacDonaldism.’  This  word  is 
applied  to  that  droll  mode  of  expression  which  became  a 
feature  of  MacDonald’s  speeches,  which  is  a  characteristic 
woolliness,  a  confusion  of  thought,  a  lack  of  clearness  and 
definition.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  9  December  1931, 
MacDonald  uttered  a  typical  MacDonaldism. 

‘  Who  is  going  to  challenge,’  he  said,  ‘  the  fact,  with 
reference  to  the  sort  of  appeal  that  was  made,  in  a  most 
extraordinary  way,  by  right  hon.  Members  opposite,  about 
the  banking  policy,  in  the  middle  of  a  crisis,  that  the  election 
of  this  Government  did  give  political  confidence,  did  impress 
the  world  with  the  fact  that,  at  any  rate,  the  House  of 
Commons — there  might  be  a  minority  which  would  criticize, 
which  might  be  uncertain  in  its  form  of  criticism,  but  that, 
nevertheless,  there  was  such  a  large  majority  that  whoever 
dealt  with  Great  Britain  financially,  economically  or 
politically,  dealt  with  something  that  was  stable  for,  at  any 
rate,  four  or  five  years  ?  At  any  rate,  that  is  a  contribution 
to  the  stabilization  of  the  currency.’ 

Earlier  in  the  same  debate,  MacDonald,  replying  to  an 
interjection  by  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  philosophized  as  follows : 

‘  There  is  one  kind  of  truth,  and  there  is  another  kind  of 
truth.  They  may  both  be  true,  but  it  all  depends  upon  how 
they  are  meant  to  be  used.’  These  typical  MacDonaldisms 
show  the  deterioration  in  MacDonald’s  oratory  that  had  been 
noticeably  increasing  from  year  to  year.  It  was  to  this  mental 
deterioration  that  Viscount  Snowden  referred,  when,  newly 
resigned  from  the  ‘  National  ’  Government  and  still  smarting 
under  what  he  considered  a  treacherous  betrayal  by  Mac¬ 
Donald,  he  launched  his  memorable  philippic.  After  a  general 
attack  on  his  politics,  his  principles,  his  behavioim,  and  to 
character,  he  spoke  of  MacDonald’s  constitutional  inabihty  to 
make  any  clear  and  understandable  statement  upon  any 
question.  The  Greeks  had  a  word  for  it.  They  caUed  it 
perissologY'-’-the  use  of  more  words  than  necessary.  i 
Greeks^  however,  it  was  a  minor  fault,  for  their  syntax  an 
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the  structure  of  tlu;  Ch-cck  .sentence  kept  the  meaning  clear  in 
spite  of  redundancy.  A  Creek  might  be  guilty  of  perissology 
and  still  be  accounted  an  orator.  Not  .so  MacDonald  •  he 
becomes  ‘  in  wandt^ring  maz('.s  lost  ’  and  carries  redundancy 
beyond  the  limits  of  intelligibility.  'I'his  is  the  more  deplorable 
since  perspicuity  is  the  fundamental  (juality  of  style  in  oratory 
Nothing  can  atone  for  the  lack  of  it.  Without  clarity  of  state¬ 
ment,  the  richest  ornaments  of  styles  only  glimmer  through  the 
dark,  never  to  please  but  always  to  puzzle,  to  irritate,  to  annoy 
the  hearer. 

MacDonald  had  a  j)lentiful  lack  of  perspicuity.  Indeed 
the  consistent  characteristics  o(  his  oratory  were  turgid  obscurity 
and  ambiguous  verbosity.  In  the  I  louse  of  Commons,  this  was 
so  well  known  that  it  had  become  a  joke.  Some  time  ago, 
while  the  London  ?asseng<;r  Transport  liill  was  being  debated* 

Mr.  Seymour,  a  nimbhvwitUul  Labour  Member,  noted  for  his 
sardonic  satire,  protest(al  ag.ainsl  tlu;  abscuicc  of  anyone  on  the 
Treasury  Bench  who  coidcl  clear  up  an  obscure  point  that  had 
arisen.  Noting  the  absence  of  MacDonald,  he  set  the  House 
into  a  roar  of  laughter  by  remarking  :  ‘  What  we  want  is  a 
Cabinet  Minister  with  a  gilt  of  lucid  and  clear  exposition, 
and  I  suggest  that  wo  should  send  for  the  Prime  Minister.’  ; 

Mr.  Churchill’s  reference  to  this  peculiarity  of  MacDonald’s 
speeches  is  as  apt  as  it  is  malicious  :  ‘  I’he  Prime  Minister  has 
the  gift  of  compressing  the  largest  number  of  words  into  the 
smallest  amount  of  thought.’  This  extraordinary  trait  is  j 
exemplified  by  MacDonald  in  the  following  :  ‘  What  we  have  j 
to  do  is  to  pile  up  and  pile  up  and  pile  up  the  income  of  the 
industry  in  this  way  and  that  way  and  the  other  way.’  Again, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  speaking  on  Foreign  affairs, 
MacDonald  said  : 

‘  The  time  has  gone  by  when,  by  a  combination  of  any 
Powers,  any  European  people  can  be  kept  down  by  obliga¬ 
tions  which^  it  regards  as  being  inconsistent  with  its  self- 
respect  and  its  honour,  and  we  have  now  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  the  obligations  that  are  to  be  placed  upon  the 
nations  of  Europe  are  to  be  obligations  of  honour  and  moral 
responsibility — obligations  which  will  be  all  the  more  serious 
for  them,  since  they  have  taken  them  upon  themselves  in  a 
voluntary  way.’ 
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As  that  did  not  seem  too  lurid,  he  made  the  matter  crystal 
clear  by  adding  : 

‘  Part  of  the  responsilhlity  of  any  Clovernmcnt  which  claims 
to  be  pursuing  pea,ee  and  making  ecrlaiu  moral  claims  upon 
the  consideration  of  nations  is  to  mala-  a  contribution  to  the 
proper  trancjuillity  of  mind  of  those  nations  to  enable  them 
to  do  the  right  thing.’ 

It  was  in  thi.s  spccadi  that  MacDonald  did  what  is,  for  him,  a 
very  dangerous  thing  ;  he  riskcxl  a  cpiotalion.  This  was  the 
well-known  e.pigram  :  ‘  Jhau-y  trcuity  is  holy  ;  no  treaty  is 
eternal’  Now,  he  had  not  tlu^  remotest  idea  who  said  that ; 
so  he  introduced  it  with,  the  words  :  ‘  As  a  very  notorious 
politician  once  said  .  .  //mumv/,  the  OOicial  Report,  always 
admirable  and  attcutic'c,  rc(U)rds  not  only  the  thoughts  of  our 
statesmen,  but  sometimes  lludr  second  thoughts,  it  put  the 
saddle  on  the  right  horse  by  auKuiding  the  phrase  to  ;  ‘  As  a 
very  distinguished  ijolitician  has  said  .  .  .’ 

Not  only  in  the  din  :ind  dust,  the  rough  and  tumble  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  the  (^xcitenumt  might  excuse  a 
nervous  prolixity,  but  in  the  calm  and  qtiict  of  the  salons  of 
the  literate,  MacDonald  indulges  his  fondness  for  windy 
wordiness.  To  the  student  of  literary  form,  if  not  to  the  moral 
philosopher,  the  following  .single  sentence,  from  a  speech 
delivered  at  the  anniversary  dinner  of  the  Royal  Literary 
Fund,  should  be  one  of  interest  : 

‘  In  these  vulgar  days,  when  everybody  is  trying  to  grab' 
away  the  curtains  that  separate  the  sacredness  of  private 
life  from  the  vulgar  gaze  of  people  who  look  about  for  enter¬ 
taining  incidents— from  a  sort  of  prurient  knowledge  of 
what  they  have  no  business  to  know,  or  to  try  to  know — ^in 
these  days,  when  what  is  most  sacrecl  to  the  man  or  woman 
who  has  been  brought  up  in  the  principles  and  practice  of 
self-respect  is  treated  as  nothing,  those  of  you  who  feel  the 
pain  and  shame  of  these  days,  and  who  come  with  bowed 
heads  to  tell  your  needs  to  the  Administrators  of  the  Royal 
Literary  Fund,  with  almost  no  eye  to  see  and  no  ear  to  hear, 
certainly  with  no  memory  to  remember,  can,  having  received 
aid,  depart  with  the  same  sense  of  uninjured  manhood  as 
was  yours  when  you  entered  into  the  original  communication.’ 
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It  was  with  great  surprise  that  after  the  ‘  National  ’  Govern¬ 
ment  had  been  formed,  and  the  names  of  the  new  Ministers 
announced,  it  was  discovered  that  the  administration  did  not 
contain  the  name  of  a  woman.  This  was  the  more  astonishing 
as  MacDonald  had  always  declared  himself  a  believer  in 
equality  as  between  men  and  women.  When  he  was  Labour 
Prime  Minister  he  was  the  first  to  place  a  woman  in  any 
'British  Government,  and  he  actually  raised  one  to  Cabinet 
Rank.  The  Right  Hon.  Margaret  Bondfield  was  appointed 
Minister  of  Labour  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  and  Miss 
Susan  Lawrence  became  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the 
Ministry  of  Health.  Even  Mr.  Baldwin,  in  his  Conservative 
Government  of  1924  to  1929,  followed  the  good  precedent  set 
by  MacDonald,  and  recognized  the  status  of  women  by 
appointing  the  Duchess  of  Atholl  to  the  important  post  of 
Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  Education,  where 
her  exceptional  ability  and  wide  experience  might  have  full 
play.  Now,  a  Government  set  up  in  a  crisis  which  claimed  to 
have  representatives  from  all  Parties,  should  surely  have 
found  a  place  for  one  woman  in  some  department,  where  her 
particular  knowledge  and  experience  would  have  been  useful. 
The  real  reason  why  no  woman  was  included  was  that  there 
were  three  Parties — ^  National  *  Labour,  National  Liberal, 
and  Conservative — all  clamouring  for  posts  in  the  Government, 
and  there  was  no  post  left  for  the  women. 

The  vivacious  and  outspoken  Lady  Astor,  regarding  this 
omission  as  a  slight  upon  women,  tackled  MacDonald  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  She  asked  the  Prime  Minister  whether, 
considering  that  the  women  had  done  so  well  in  the^  last 
election,  he  did  not  think  it  would  strengthen  the  National 
Government  if  he  had  a  woman  on  the  Front  Bench, 
Prime  Minister’s  answer  was  a  priceless  MacDonaldism, 
which  absolutely  flabbergasted  Lady  Astor. 

‘  I  should  be  very  glad,’  he  said,  ‘  not  only  to  have  onein 
the  Administration,  but  half  a  dozen,  and  if  my  0  e 
Friend  will  find  that  there  are  not  quite  so  many,  or  even 
perhaps  worse  than  that,  I,  having  made  that  statement  to 
her  and  given  her  that  assurance,  am  perfectly  certain  she 
will  not  blame  me  for  the  result.’ 
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In  the  course  of  a  statement  on  Business,  MacDonald  set 
George  Lansbnry  an  imjjossihle  (ask  when  he  said  : 

‘Whatever  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  may  say  in  the 
country,  I  hope  that,  in  (he  House  of  Commons,  he  will 
quote  me  accura(ely,  both  as  regards  my  words  and  also 
what  is  in  my  mind.’ 

In  February,  1933,  tlieia;  was  a  <I(d>ate  in  the  House  of- 
Commons  on  the  eternal  ([uestion  ol  unemployment.  Lloyd 
George  made  a  slashing  attack  on  the  (hu’crnmcnt.  He  had 
accused  the  Governnumt  ol  c.om|)lacency  and  expressed  his 
impatience  that  something  was  not  Ireing  done.  MacDonald 
replied  for  the  Government  with  an  e.xtraordinary  redundancy, 
but  brightened  by  a  rich  exainph;  of  a.  mixed  metaphor  : 

‘.He  (Mr.  Lloyd  G<x)rge)  thinks  (hat  he  is  the  only 
impatient  man  in  this  House  to  get  things  done.  I  will  beat 
him  fifty  per  cent  any  day  he  likes.  Ia;t  us  go  ahead.  Let 
us  go  ori.  In  November,  the  change  of  Government  came 
in  A.meiica.  No  doubt  he  lias  a  haw-k-like  desire  for  action, 
without  bridle  and  without  saddle,  across  the  Atlantic.’ 

The  time  for  re.sponsible,  authoritative  siieeches  in  the 
ilouse  of  Commons  is  immediately  after  ‘  Questions.’  That 
hour  has  seen  most  of  the  great  historic  pronouncements.  On 
the  important  occasions  when  the  Opposition  is  moving  a 
vote^  of  censure  on  the  Government,  it  is  usual  for  the  Prime 
Minister  to  reply  immediately  after  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  has  launched  his  indictment.  At  first,  MacDonald  was 
allowed  to  take  this  position  of  honour  in  the  debate,  but 
his  speeches  became  so  ineffective  that  he  was  relegated  to 
the  after-dinner  period.  The  winding-up  speech  in  a  debate 
should  have  many  and  distinctive  qualities,  but  it  is  not  regarded 
as  of  the  same  vital  importance  as  the  introductory  speech. 
It  is  made  too  late  to  be  reported  adequately  in  the  morning 
papers  and  to  receive  the  attention  and  treatment  that  the 
earlier  speeches  demand  and  usually  obtain.  The  two  winding- 
up  speeches  are  in  a  class  by  themselves.  They  are  delivered 
when  the  mellowing  and  soporific  effects  of  a  good  dinner 
are  becoming  more  apparent.  The  task  of  the  Party  champion 
IS  not  so  much  to  state  the  case  formally — that  has  been  done 
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by  others  in  the  course  of  the  evening— but  to  reply  to  points 
made  in  the  debate,  to  gather  up  the  threads  of  the  argument, 
to  answer  questions,  to  counter-attack  and,  in  fact,  to  wind 
up  the  debate.  The  occasion  gives  great  scope  to  a  clever 
debater  to  score,  and  the  interest  of  his  audience  at  this  hour 
is  more  personal  than  political.  He  has  a  good  house.  Members 
having  turned  up,  if  for  nothing  else,  to  add  one  more  division 
to  their  sessional  record,  and  his  audience  is  in  a  cheerful 
mood,  interested  and  hoping  to  be  entertained.  If  the  speaker 
can  brighten  the  proceedings  by  indulging  his  wit  and  powers 
of  repartee  at  the  expense  of  his  opponents,  so  much  the  better. 
For  this  reason,  the  last  hour  of  a  big  debate  is  often  the 
brightest  of  the  clay,  not  only  because  of  the  .importance  of  the 
occasion  or  of  the  repute  of  the  combatants,  but  because  of 
the  way  in  which  the  discriminating  speaker  plays  up  to  the 
mood  of  his  audience. 

Now  MacDonald  as  Prime  Minister  was  compelled  to  take 
part  in  a  vote  of  censure  debate.  If  he  had  not  done  so, 
especially  when  the  ciuestion  was  unemployment,  it  would 
have  been  taken  as  a  depreciation  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject.  But  he  was  manifestly  the  worst  possible  spokesman 
for  such  an  occasion.  He  was  so  long-winded  and  wearisome. 
Trotsky  called  him  ‘  a  sober  and  timorous  curmudgeon,  in 
whom  there  is  as  much  poetry  as  in  a  square  inch  of  felting.’ 
The  sentence  which  follows  is  from  the  last  of  three  speeches 
on  unemployment.  When  he  had  made  the  speech  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  the  one  from  which  this  quotation  is  taken, 
it  had  been  said  by  the  Pressmen,  who  are  good  judges  of 
speeches,  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  make 
a  worse  speech  than  on  that  occasion.  In  this  speech  he 
achieved  the  impossible.  Speaking  of  the  unemployment 
policy  of  the  Government,  he  said  : 

‘  Schemes  must  be  devised,  policies  must  be  devised,  if  it  is 
humanly  possible,  to  take  that  section  (i.e.  those  unemployed 
who  are  unlikely  shortly  to  be  reabsorbed  into  industry) 
and  to  regard  them  not  as  wastrels,  not  as  hopeless  people, 
but  as  people  for  whom  occupation  must  be  provided  some¬ 
how  or  other,  and  that  occupation,  although  it  may  not  be 
in  the  regular  factory  or  in  organized  large-scale  industrial 
groups,  nevertheless  will  be  quite  as  effective  for  themselves 
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ixicntcilly ,  spii UiuiIK ,  luul  pliysu'ully  tluup  pcrhs^ps 

if.  tlicy  w ( i(.  HU  in  (ins  ('luirnuius  ^^^^'cluinisiTi  of 

humanity  whicli  is  not  always  prodiu'iiu^-  the  |)(\st  result  and 
which,  to  a  very  lai-nv  vWviM,  fails  in  prodmano-  the  good 
results  that  so  many  olhis  expea't  to  s('c  from  a,  higiicr  civiliza¬ 
tion  based  upon  national  wealth,  winch  is  the  problem  that 
has  g’ot  to  be  faced.’ 

1  he  falhng-oll  in  NlacDonald  s  sp(’‘e'('lu\s  developed  to 
such  an  (,xt(,nt  th<it  he  ('ould  not  make*  a  spcx'ch  without 
becoming  lost  in  a.  ma/c’'  ot  words  and  ni(‘ancl(‘i‘ing  aimlessly 
in  a  labyrinth  of  digressions.  A  (du(^  to  the  eause  of  this  is 
tlic  fact  tluit  it  only^  began  aitc'r  Ma(*l)onaId  had  turned  his 
coat,  left  tlu^  Labour  Party,  and  sd  up  tlu‘  National  ’  Goverii- 
ment.  When  *1  man  has  been  pr(au'hing  a  gospel  lor  lorty  years, 
he  is  apt  to  get  into  a,  rut,  and  lorins  tlu'  habit  ol  repeating 
the  same  slogans  and  the:  old  lamiliar  lorniuhe.  Ilc^  is  bound  to 
acquire  in  the  course^  of  many  years  a.  fudlity  in  a  distinctive 
vocabulary  and  a  lliuuu'y  in  a  c‘(a'tniu  iclioui  ol  expression. 
When  he  icnounees  the:  iailli,  ol  a,  liletime  and  goc\s  over  to  the 
opposite  side,  he  lia,s  to  huiru  a  dilha'cait  language.  Me  has  to 
discaid  the  old  phylacteries  and  get  aec|uaintc;d  with  new 
liturgies.  Ihe  psychological  reactions  to  a,poslasy  may  be  as 
real  but  are  not  so  manifest  as  the  physical.  A  rnari  with  a  past 
is  intimidated  by  the  present  and  ()I,)scss(x:l  by  the  future. 
Public  speaking  becomes  a  terrible  ordeal. 

The  difference  between  the  Socialism  of  tlie  Labour  Party" 
and  the  Toryism  of  the  National  ’  Government  is  funda¬ 
mental.  MacDonald’s  task,  therefore,  in  making  speeches 
defending  Toryism  and  attacking  the  Labour  Party  was 
colossal.  No  wonder  he  made  them  badly.  Principles  and 
policies  which  he  had  passionately  defended  he  had  now  to 
disparage  and  denounce.  To  ingratiate  himself  with  his  new 
friends  he  had  to  show  himself  a  true  Conservative.  He  had 
to  out-Tory  the  Lories.  This  would  be  a  formidable  ordeal 
even  to  one  with  more  adaptability  and  versatility  than 
MacDonald. 

It  may  be  that  the  structure  of  MacDonald’s  sentences 
lends  itself  to  the  major  fault  of  obscurity  and  ambiguity. 
When  he  was  seeking  to  perfect  himself  in  oratory,  MacDonald 
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modelled  his  style  on  that  of  Gladstone.  That  incomparable 
orator  followed  the  structure  of  sentence  known  as  the  Latin 
‘  period.’  It  consists  of  a  complex  sentence  with  a  subject  and 
several  subordinate  clauses  attached  to  it.  To  practise  this 
method  effectively  there  must  be  complete  familiarity  with  the 
grammatical  form,  experience  of  the  rhetorical  structure  and, 
above  all,  a  retentive  memory.  Gladstone,  a  classical  scholar, 
all  his  life  a  diligent  reader  of  Latin  literature,  and  possessed 
with  an  amazing  memory,  could  manipulate  the  difficult 
syntactic  structure  with  ease  and  felicity. 

MacDonald,  unacquainted  with  the  classics,  unfamiliar  with 
the  technique  of  the  ‘  period,’  with  an  unreliable  memory, 
piles  with  increasing  irrelevance  subordinate  clause  upon 
subordinate  clause,  loses  sight  entirely  of  the  subject,  and  finally 
forgets  to  complete  the  predicate.  Thus  it  happens  that  a 
sentence  resembles  those  roads  that,  in  the  pioneer  days,  used 
to  be  built  in  Ganada  by  ambitious  optimists.  They  begin 
well,  diminish  as  they  proceed,  dwindle  down  to  a  squirrel 
track,  and  finally  run  up  a  tree. 

I  have  said  that  this  deterioration  in  MacDonald’s  speeches 
showed  itself  most  obviously  since  the  Crisis.  This  can  be 
clearly  seen  if  two  speeches,  delivered  on  the  same  subject 
and  at  the  same  place,  arc  compared.  On  4  September  1924, 
speaking  on  Disarmament  before  the  League  of  Nations 
Assembly  at  Geneva,  as  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Secretary 
-MacDonald  said  : 

‘  Our  interests  for  peace  are  far  greater  than  our  interests 
in  creating  a  machinery  of  defence.  A  machinery  of  defence 
is  easy  to  create  ;  but  beware  lest,  in  creating  it,  you  destroy 
the  chances  of  peace.  What  the  League  of  Nations  has  to 
do  is  to  advance  the  interests  of  peace.  The  world  has  to  be 
habituated  to  our  existence  ;  the  world  has  to  be  habituate 
to  our  influence.  We  have  to  embody  in  the  world  confidence 
in  the  order  and  the  rectitude  of  law,  and  then  natioiis,  wit  i 
the  League  of  Nations  enjoying  the  authority,  with  the 
League  of  Nations  looked  up  to  not  because  its  am  is  great, 
but  because  its  mind  is  calm  and  its  nature  is  just,  can 
pursue  their  destinies  in  the  feeling  of  perfect  security,  none 
daring  to  make  them  afraid.’ 
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Ten  years  later  at  the  same  place,  addressing  the  General 
Committee  of  the  Disarmament  Conference,  MacDonald  said  • 

‘  You  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  what  to  do  in  respect 
to  this  question,  to  that  question,  and  to  the  other  question 
but  perfectly  obviously,  after  you  have  feced  the  more 
superficial  aspects  of  the  separate  questions,  you  want  to 
know  in  relation  to  a  complcle  plan  what  you  are  actually, 
giving  and  what  you  are  actually  getting.  Therefore,  when 
the  departmental,  or  compartnieiital,  exploration  has  gone 
on  to  a  certain  extent,  it  cannot  be  finished  until  somebody 
co-ordinating  all  your  problems,  sets  out  in  one  statement 
and  declaration  the  cmnplete  scheme  that  this  Conference 
can  pass  in  order  to  give  security,  to  give  disarmament,  to 
give  hope  for  the  luture  -  vmtil  liiat  scheme  has  been  placed 
before  you,  you  cannot  complete  your  examination  of 
compartmental  problems  and  cpicstions _ ’ 
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That  ‘  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  life  ’  is  an  axiom 
of  Governments  as  well  as  of  men.  The  Roman  aphorism 
that  ‘  the  safety  of  the  State  is  the  highest  good  ’  is  construed 
by  the  political  leader  as  the  safety  of  the  Party  he  leads  and 
his  continued  leadership  of  it.  In  a  country  like  Britain,  with 
a  democratic  constitution,  the  survival  of  a  Government,  its 
strength  and  its  stability,  are  determined  by  its  success  at  the 
polls.  As  a  British  General  Election  determines  the  nature  of 
the  Government,  and  fixes  to  an  extent  its  policy  for  five  years 
I  ahead,  it  is  an  event  of  great  importance  to  the  electors,  but  of 

j  critical  and  decisive  significance  to  the  leaders  of  the  political 

I  Parties.  As  the  time  of  the  election  draws  near,  there  is  a 
feverish  activity  at  Parly  headquarters  and  a  clean-up  and 
I  a  speed-up  of  the  Party  machinery.  Above  all,  it  becornes  a 
I  time  of  urgent  and  over-riding  concern  to  the  Prime  Minister. 
Now,  it  is  a  pose  of  Premiers,  so  habitual  as  to  be  character¬ 
istic,  to  conceal  their  eagerness  for  their  high  office,  with  all 
its  honours  and  emoluments,  under  a  lofty  affectation  of 
indifference  and  easy-going  unconcern.  That,  however,  does 
not  prevent  their  planning  the  election  campaign  with  anxious 
solicitude.  Polling  Day,  to  the  Party  leaders,  is  the  Day  of 
Judgment. 

There  are  certain  features  of  the  General  Election  of  1935 
which  make  it  one  of  the  strangest  held  in  this  country  since 
the  extension  of  the  franchise.  Perhaps  the  most  remaika  e 
feature  was  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  people  were  hoo  - 
winked  into  believing  that  they  were  voting  for  a  certain 
policy,  whereas  they  were  actually  voting  for  something,  no 
only  different,  but  the  absolute  opposite.  The  deception  was 
possible  owing  to  a  change  in  the  technique  of  dectioneermg. 
1  In  other  days,  each  political  party  presented  its  programme 
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to  the  people,  and  appealed  for  support,  at  tin';  polls  on  its  own 
particular  platform.  At  that  time  th(^  (loiiservative  and  the 
Liberal  Parties  foucthl  their  (deetions  on  a  bona  fide  party 
ticket.  I’he  emerc;enee  of  tiic  Labour  Party  introduced  a  new 
alignment,  as  much  if  not  more,  economic  as  political.  There 
was  the  Cousia'vative.-Proteclionist-Imperialist  on  one  side 
the  Labour-Socialist  on  tin-  otlnu",  and  the  Liberal-Free- 
Trader  hovering,  like  a  discniliodied  sjiirit,  somewhere  between 
the  two.  After  the  War  the  (lonser\-a,ti\e  leaders  saw  that  a 
change  had  come,  over  the  political  outlook  of  the  people  and 
it  would  he  hopidess  to  aiipea.1  to  th<‘  electorate  with  the  old 
Party  eatehwords.  'Pin;  (haieral  Lleclion  of  1918  had  been 
fought  on  a  non-Pa,rty  Platform,  and  in  ipu'.’  Ponar  Law 
attempted  to  nUain  that  noii-jiartisan  atmosphere  by  an 
electoral  apiieal  which  asked  tin;  [leoph;  to  vote,  not  for 
nostrums,  but  for  ‘ 'rnuupiillity.’  It  was  not  successful,  and 
Baldwin  made  the  attinnpt  in  19.!;;  to  win  by  reverting  to  a 
purely  Tory  programme,  lie;  rlechir(;cl  tliat  he  was  being 
hampered  in  dealing  with  nmaniiloyment  by  the  pledge  given 
in  1922  by  Bonar  JiUw  not  to  introduce.  I’rotection  in  that 
Parliament.  .Me;  boldly  ask(;d  for  a,  mamlati;  li’orn  the  country 
for  a  Tariir  Reform  policy.  'I'his  wars  tin;  only  time  in  more 
than  thirty  years  that  the  (;ons(;rvative  Party  went  to  the 
country  on  a  bona  fide  'Tory  ]mlic.y.  'The  result  was  an  electoral 
disaster.  Mr.  Baldwin  learnt  his  l(;ssou  ;  fur  the  Conservative 
Party,  honesty  was  the  worst  ]roli(;y.  The  experiment  was  not- 
repeated.  Never  again  would  a  Clonsi;i'vative  Pi-emier  allow 
the  people  to  vote  on  a  major  is-suc  of  Conservative  policy. 
How  well  the  warning  had  been  heeded  was  shown  in  1 924  by 
the  successful  ‘  Red  Letter,’  ‘  Campbell  Case  ’  election.  In 
1929  the  pendulum  swung  in  favour  of  Labour  when  the 
Conservative  leader  first  tried  the  famous  ‘  Trust-Me  ’  electoral 
slogan  that  made  Baldwin  one  of  the  Beatitudes.  Last,  there 
was  the  ‘  Crisis  ’  election  of  1931 — the  most  successful  of  all. 
These  six  elections,  with  the  exception  of  1923,  were  run  on 
‘  stunts.’ 

With  the  coming  of  the  fourth  year  of  office  of  the  National 
Government,  the  question  of  the  General  Election  became 
urgent.  The  team,  the  policy,  and  the  time  were  subjects  of 
the  Premier’s  consideration.  The  removal  of  MacDonald  from 
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the  Premiership  and  of  Sir  John  Simon  from  the  Foreign 
Secretaryship,  and  the  reshuffling  of  minor  Ministers,  settled 
the  question  of  the  composition  of  the  team  that  was  to  take 
the  field.  The  platform  and  the  date,  questions  not  unrelated, 
remained  to  be  determined. 

The  resignation  of  MacDonald  had  no  effect  on  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  election  policy,  as  for  years  before  he  had  had  no 
real  authority.  He  had  become  merely  a  rubber-stamp 
endorsing  automatically  the  decision  of  Baldwin,  the  real 
executive.  Still,  the  decision  of  the  Conservative  leader  had 
a  peculiar  significance  to  MacDonald,  as  he  was  to  fight  the 
most  important  and  critical  election  ofhis  life,  under  conditions 
of  great  difficulty. 

Having  regard  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  combination 
that  made  up  til  c  ‘  National’  Ckivernment,  the  determining  of  a 
policy  for  tlic  election  should  have  been  for  Mr.  Baldwin 
a  matter  of  much  difficulty.  Indeed,  if  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  had  been  a  genuine  combination  of  Tory,  Liberal,  and 
Labour  Parties,  when-in  each  representative  held  honestly 
and  sincei'cly  his  own  iiolitical  policy  and  demanded  that 
his  particular  Party  panacea  should  be  included  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme,  the  task  would  have  been  impossible.  But  Baldwin’s 
task  was  much  simj iler.  .1  Ic  had  only  to  consider  the  electorate. 
The  subservieney  of  (he  ‘  National  Liberal  ’  and  ‘  National 
Labour’  Parties  could  be  taken  for  granted.  He  had  an 
absolutely  free  hand. 

The  problem  then  before  Baldwin  was  the  choosing  of  a 
‘stunt’  for  1935.  Now  the  easiest  to  devise  and  the  most 
effective  in  result  is  the  ‘  scare-stunt  ’  attempted  in  the  last 
three  General  Elections.  In  1924  there  was  the  Russian, 
the  Communist  scare,  in  1929  there  was  a  mild  war  scare  and 
the  electors  were  invited  to  vote  for  ‘Safety-First.’  In  1931 
the  middle  class  were  scared  with  the  threatened  loss  of  their 
savings,  the  working  class  were  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of 
hopeless  unemployment  and  inevitable  destitution.  _  Mac¬ 
Donald’s  fearsome  tale  of  the  housewife’s  money  losing  its 
value  in  the  shops  and  no  longer  able  to  buy  food,  was 
particularly  alarming.  The  fear  of  hunger  is  historica  y  e 

mother  of  revolution.  , 

If  a  scare  of  this  kind  was  to  be  worked  up  it  must,  to  ne 
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eflfective,  be  something  of  grave  import  and  serious  urgency ; 
something,  too,  that  cuts  across  Party  divisions.  For  this 
purpose  there  is  notliing  so  useful  as  the  scare  of  war.  It  is 
easiest  to  work  up  as  it  a|)peals  to  the  primitive  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  and  so  unites  the  nation  against  the  foreign 
foe.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  difficult  strategy  to  oppose. 
It  turns  the  tables  on  the  pacifists  who  can  be  stigmatized  as 
fanatical  idealists  who  won’t  ev(m  defend  themselves.  The 
policy  of  the  ‘National’  (Jovernment  on  armaments  is  the 
policy  of  the  Couscrvtitivt;  Party,  which  has  not  changed  in 
fifty  years.  All  the  expcri<uiee  of  the  War,  all  the  lessons  of 
the  post-War  period  have  neither  been  realized  nor  appreciated. 
It  is  still  the  power-politics,  the  ‘  balancc-of-power  ’  policy  of 
'Victorian  days.  Baldwin,  wholly  traditiomd  in  his  major 
assumptions,  is  in  this  a  tru<;  ( lonservative.  One  cannot  imagine 
Disraeli,  the  Diehard,  the  Patron-Saint  of  the  Primrose 
League,  Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  Imperialist,  or  Salisbury, 
the  Splendid-Isolationist,  sup])orting  the  League  of  Nations 
or  Collective  Security.  Although  Baldwin  has  been  compelled 
from  time  to  time  to  give  lip-scrvicc  to  them  he  never  believed 
in  the  League  or  Collective  Security.  Only  when  his  intuitive 
insight,  characteristics,  as  it  is  uncanny,  showed  the  danger  of 
opposition  has  he  made  a  show  of  acceptance.  He  has  con¬ 
demned  Collective  Security,  supported  it,  disparaged  it,  or 
approved  it,  been  for  or  against,  as  it  suited  the  exigencies  of 
the  moment.  Thus,  speaking  at  Glasgow  on  23  November. 
1934,  when  the  General  Election  was  a  long  way  off,  Baldwin 
said  : 

‘  It  is  curious  that  there  is  growing  among  the  Labour 
Party  support  for  what  is  called  a  collective  peace  system. 
Well,  now,  a  collective  peace  system  in  my  view  is  perfectly 
impracticable.  It  is  hardly  worth  considering.’ 

He  swung  round  again  later  and  writing  in  the  Daily  Telegraph 
immediately  before  the  election,  he  said  : 

‘  Peace  is  to  be  sought  through  a  continuance  of  the  firm 
support  which  has  been  given  to  the  League  of  Nations 
and  the  principle  of  Collective  Security.’ 

So  a  war-scare  was  worked  up.  The  Government  proceeded 
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to  accelerate  the  arms  programme.  There  was  issued  the 
notorious  White  Paper  initialled  ‘J.  R.  M.’  by  MacDonald, 
the  pacifist,  which  definitely  entered  Britain  in  the  arms  race. 
This  was  followed  up  with  a  campaign  of  disparagement  of 
the  League  of  Nations. 

But  the  Government  went  too  far.  There  was  an  immediate 
reaction  in  the  country  against  them.  The  deplorable  attitude 
of  acquiescence  shown  by  Sir  John  Simon  at  Geneva  towards 
the  Japanese  aggression  in  Manchuria,  had  shocked  the  people. 
The  whole  country,  too,  was  revolted  at  what  was  happening 
in  Abyssinia.  1 1  was  being  revealed  that  Britain  had  practically 
handed  over  Abyssinia  to  Italy.  There  was  great  sympathy 
with  a  rhember  of  the  League  being  brutally  attacked  by 
another  member,  and  appealing  in  vain  for  help. 

In  the  meantime,  the  forces  favouring  a  policy  of  support 


for  the  League  of  Nations  and  Collective  Security  were 
organizing  and  mobilizing.  The  famous  ‘  Peace  Ballot  ’  was 
sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations  Union 
and  other  Peace  Socielies.  It  was  attacked  by  MacDonald,  Sir 
John  Simon,  and  otluu-  h'.aders  of  the  ‘  National’  Government 
in  a  way  that  ahu-med  every  lover  of  peace.  The  Ballot  was 
strongly  supporttxl  in  Sc'otland  and  there  the  Prime  Minister 
attacked  it.  To  a  Glasgow  audience  he  denounced  it  as  being 
framed  in  such  a  way  that  ‘  opportunities  were  given  to 
unscrupulous  propagandists  to  use  that  very  ballot  that  should 
be  in  the  cause  of  Peace,  for  Party  politics  of  the  lowest  kind.’ 

‘  The  Tory  Press  referred  to  it  as  the  ‘  Blood  Ballot.’  In  the 
House  of  Commons  on  8  November  1934  Sir  John  Simon 
launched  what  I.ord  Cecil  described  as  a  ‘  venomous  attack 
on  the  organizers.  He  accused  them  of  wilful  deception 
in  the  taking  of  the  ballot  and  of  trying  to  mislead  the  people 
by  framing  the  questions  in  such  a  way  as  to  get,  by  hook  or 
by  crook,’  a  particular  answer.  In  a  strongly  defamatory 
speech,  he  accused  the  League  of  Nations  Union— a  non- 
Party  peace  organization — of  being  prejudiced  and  partisam 
It  was  a  revealing  fact  of  some  significance  that  this  attack 
was  loudly  cheered  by  the  supporters  of  the  Government^ 
Unable  to  prevent  the  Peace  Ballot  being 
endeavour  was  to  prejudice  its  success.  During  t  ®  _ 

which  it  was  being  taken,  there  was  in  the  Tory  Press 
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onslaught,  pertinacious  as  it  was  malicious,  upon  the  League 
of  Nations  Union  for  organizing  it.  The  unofTuaal  referendum 
was  assailed,  too,  on  Tory  philfinns  witli  (li.sjjaragement  and 
ridicule.  As  tlie  time  f)r  ('losing  the  ballot  dre'w  near,  the 
campaign  of  dtaraction  iiKeusilied.  Certain  of  the  more 
popular  and  l(\ss  i(?s])onsiI)l('  uewspapc'rs  wcuit  from  aspersion 
to  scurrility. 

Meanwhif;  lh<;  ])ropaganda  fir  (lu-  Peace  Eallot  got  great 
help  li  om  a  most  uiu'.Kpei  ted  (piartcn',  I  hi.s  was  by  a  speech 
by  a  Cabinet  Minister,  who  obviously  did  not  realize  that  he 
was  speaking  to  the  world  and  exposing  the  real  militarist  and 
impeii<ilist  |)oli(.y  of  tlu'  Cio\’(a*mn('ut.  Loixl  Londonderry 
Secretary  ol  State  for  Air,  mtide  ;i,  spraieh,  when  the  ballot 
papers  were  out  and  awaiting  signatures  in  millions  ofhomes, 
and  he  must  h.iv('  had  a.  trenrr'ndous  efleet.  on  the  result 
Speaking  in  the  J  louse  ol  Loids  on  Disarmament  on  22  May 
^935  boasted  ol  his  achievement  in  ojiposing  tlu^  abolition 
ol  all  bombing  Iroiu  tin'  air,  when  this  pi'opostd  was  before 
the  Disarmament  Conf'rernxe 
He  said  : 

^9325  the  Disarmament  Confirencc  assembled,  and 
almost  its  earliest  discussions  wtu'r;  centred  around  the 
possibility  of  the  total  abolition  ol  air  forces,  or  at  least  the 
abtslition  of  the  “  artillery  of  the  air,”  tlu;  bombing  aeroplane, 
which  weapon  is  the  destructive  ;irm  of  the  Air  Force,  and 
to  which  it  owes  its  separate  existenet;.  ...  I  had  the 
utmost  difficulty  at  that  time,  timid  the  public  outcry,  in 
preserving  the  use  of  the  bombing  aeroplane  even  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  Middle  East  and  India.’ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  statement,  made  so  frankly 
and  so  callously  by  the  political  head  of  the  most  modern 
and  most  formidable  of  the  fighting  sei'viceSj  and  broadcast 
widely  by  the  Peace  Societiesj  produced  an  enormous  impres¬ 
sion.  It  was  readily  realized  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
stand  taken  by  the  British  representative,  speaking  presumably 
with  full  authority  for  the  British  Government,  air-bombing, 
the  most  deadly  form  of  attack  known  in  modern  warfare, 
might  by  this  time  have  been  abolished.  When  it  is  remembered 
that,  in  the  future,  the  bombing  aeroplane  will  bring  the 
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civilian  population  well  within  the  danger  zone,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  they  should  sign  the  Peace  Ballot  with  eager 
anxiety  ? 

The  result  of  the  ballot  was  an  astounding  revelation  of 
the  feeling  in  the  country.  More  than  11,000,000  people 
voted,  what  might  be  called,  the  ‘  Pacifist  Ticket.’  This  was 
a  sensational  result.  As  a  spontaneous  and  conscientious 
expression  of  public  oi)iuion  on  the  most  important  question 
of  the  day,  it  evidently  astounded  and  frightened  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  u])S(U.  their  plans  and  called  for  a  complete  change 
in  their  election  [)olicy. 

The  Government,  as  has  been  shown,  had  been  hostile  to 
the  ballot  from  the  Ix^giuning.  They  had  no  means  of  learning 
how  far  the  propaga,nda  against  their  armaments  policy  had 
succeeded.  Tlu^y  (;vid(-ntly  believed  that  the  people  would  be 
indifferent  to  th<‘.  ([uc^stions  raised  or  could  be  persuaded  to 
ignore  tlu;  ballot.  Th(7  luul  been  confident  that  they  could 
mobilize  i)ublic.  opinion  behind  the  Government  on  the  defence 
issue  and  so  obtain  a  mamlate  loi  rearmament. 

Now,  Mr.  Baldwin  is  nothing  if  not  a  political  strategist, 
but  this  astonishing  lUauoustration  of  the  direction  in  which 
the  mind  of  the  pciople  wais  moving  presented  him  with  a  very 
delicate  task,  which  the  imminence  of  the  General  Election 
made  more  cUmcult.  Manifestly,  rearmament  must  be  pushed 
into  the  background  for  the  time  being,  and  some  recognition 
conceded  to  the  all  litit  discarded  League  of  Nations.  The 
whole  tenor  ol  the  speeches  ol  Ministers  must  be  changed,  and 
a  more  moderate  and  conciliatory  tone  adopted. 

Meanwhile,  foreign  affiiirs  had  come  on  to  the  Front  Page. 
The  Itiilo-Abyssiula  war  had  begun,  and  Abyssinia,  a  member 
of  the  League  of  NtUions,  had  been  making  heart-breaking 
appeals  for  help  to  the  Assembly  at  Geneva.  The  policy  of 
the  Britisli  Government  with  regard  to  Abyssinia  was  one  ol 
aloofness.  It  was  no  immediate  concern  of  ours.  Beyond  a 
friendly  exchange  of  assurances  with  regard  to  British  rights 
in  that  neighbourhood,  we  seemed  inclined  to  allow  Mussofim 

to  carry  out  his  policy  of  aggression  unmolested. 

i  After  the  Peace  Ballot,  with  its  definite  demand  for  support 
for  the  League,  Baldwin  bowed  to  the  storm.  He  instructed 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  to  change  from 
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what  was,  in  fact,  a  i)()Ii(.y  of  isolation  to  one  of  active  support 
for  the  League  policy,  ’riins,  one  ol'  the  most  sensational 
incidents  in  the  lii.story  of  tlic  Assembly  took  j>lacc.  Delegates 
from  all  the  world  heard  the  British  !■’ oreign  Secretary  deliver 
a  momentous  spe(Hdi,  which  swept  the  whole  assembly  to  a 
frenzy  of  enthusiasm.  1  le  came  out  boldly  and  frankly  for  a 
policy  of  full  and  complete  suirport  of  the  principle  of  collective 
.security.  In  a  spceclr  ol  passionate  earnestness,  he  declared 
that  Grieat  Britain  wtruld  stand  by  her  pledged  word  and 
fulfil  all  her  obligations  under  t  he  Covenant  of  the  League 
regardless  of  c-onscrpnaicrrs.  I  his  dtadaratirrii,  startling  in  its 
suddenness,  delighted  tin;  assc'inbled  (hdegates.  This  was  what 
they  were  hojring  for-  waiting  for.  Here  was  Britain,  at  last 
taking  the  lead.  ’ 

fins  was  Septenibei ,  and  nowhere  was  tlur  Oovcrnnrent*s 
change  of  policy  more  welcome  than  at  the  Conference  of  the 
British  Irade  Union  (4ongr<ess.  1  lur  'Trade  Uniorr  leaders 
offered  their  whole-hearted  support  to  the  Covcrrrnient,  in  the 
belief  that  they  were  sirrccre  in  this  dcclaratiorr. 

In  the  following  morrlh,  the  annual  Confercircc  of  the 
Labour  Tarty  was  held.  Here,  too,  tin;  decisiorr  of  the  T.U.C. 
was  confirmed.  The  Conleramce  declarrxl  its  support  of  the 
Government  s  policy,  with  regard  to  Abyssinia  as  far  as  Sir 
Samuel  Hoare’s  speech  indicated  that  policy.  The  Liberal 
leaders  and  the  Liberal  Press  also  accepted  the  Foreign 
Secretary’s  statement  of  policy. 

Then  came  a  stroke  by  Baldwin  that  showed  him  a  masterly, 
as  well  as  a  wary,  tactician.  With  nearly  a  year  of  Parliament 
still  to  run,  with  many  tasks  unfinished,  he  decided  on  a  ‘  Snap 
Election.’ 

The  time  chosen  did  verily  take  occasion  by  the  forelock. 
It  was  the  zero  hour  of  opportunity  for  the  Government — the 
moment  of  maximum  popularity.  He  could  say  now  to  the 
people  : 

You  want  peace  ;  you  have  shown  your  anxiety  that 
support  of  the  League  of  Nations  should  be  the  Government’s 
policy.  All  Parties  are  in  agreement  with  me  on  this.  I 
cleclare  to  you  that  we  accept  that  policy.  Trust  me  to  put 
that  policy  into  effect.’ 
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Thus  Baldwin  won  a  great  electoral  triumph  by  what  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  audacious  political  ‘confidence  trick’ 
in  British  history. 

Not  for  many  years  did  the  reputation  of  Britain  stand  so 
high  as  after  the  speech  of  Sir  Samuel  Hoare  in  September  1935. 

!  The  reason  was  that  by  this  declaration  the  Government  were 
making  a  spectacular  return  to  the  side  of  the  League,  to  the 
support  of  the  policy  of  collective  security  and  resistance  to 
aggression.  It  meant  a  return  to  the  belief  by  the  other 
nations,  in  the  sincerity  and  good  faith  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  tlic  policy  and  diplomacy  of  MacDonald  and 
Simon  had  clone  so  much  to  destroy.  There  could  be  no 
uncertainty  as  to  what  irledges  were  given  by  Britain,  what 
obligations  uiidcrtak(ui.  The  Foreign  Secretary,  speaking  with 
!  grave  deliberation  and  inipressivc  earnestness,  pledged  his 
I  country’s  honour  in  these  words : 

‘  In  conformity  with  its  precise  and  explicit  obligations, 
the  League  stands  and  my  country  stands  with  it,  for  the 
collective  maint(uiance  of  the  Covenant  in  its  entirety  and 
particuliirly  for  steady  and  collective  resistance  to  acts  of 
unprovokc-.d  aggiaission.  The  attitude  of  the  British  nation 
in  the  last  few  weeks  has  clearly  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
^  this  is  no  variable  and  unreliable  sentiment,  but  a  principle 
of  international  conduct  to  which  they  and  their  Government 
hold  with  firm,  enduring,  and  universal  persistence.’ 

From  the  reception  given  to  this  outspoken  declaration  of 
British  policy  at  Geneva  and  in  the  Press  of  the  World,  it  was 
evident  that  this  policy  would  be  supported  by  the  democratic 
nations  and  that  Mussolini,  preparing  at  that  moment  to 
invade  Abyssinia,  would  certainly  be  stopped. 

The  real  fact  was  that  behind  all  this  was  a  most  sordid  tale 
of  despicable  betrayal ;  that  the  British  Government  had  been 
guilty  of  the  most  audacious  treachery.  It  was  not  known  until 
afterwards  that  at  the  very  moment  that  Sir  Samuel  Hoare  was 
i  making  his  brave  speech  at  Geneva,  secret  proposals  were  bemg 
j  prepared  which  would,  not  only  set  aside  the  League,  but  would 
i  outrage  every  principle  of  League  policy.  It  was  discovered 
later  that  Mussolini  had  been  informed  early  in  1935  that 
j  provided  British  interests  were  safeguarded,  no  notice  worn 
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be  taken  of  his  adventurt;  in  Al)yssiiua.  When  MacDonald 
and  Simoia  met  Mussolini  at  Slrcsa  they  knew  that  he  was 
preparing  to  send  an  invading  foiaa^  into  Abyssinia,  yet  no 
protest  was  made. 

During  the  sunnner  British  and  l''rench  dii)lomatists  were 
engaged  in  drawing  up  a  selu-nu'  wlutdi  would  give  Mussolini 
what  he  wanted  in  ]'i,tlii(>i)ia  and  at  tlu;  same  time  would  not 
seriously  affect  British  interests  there.  London  and  Paris, 
working  in  close  co-operation  with  Rome,  had  by  September 
completed  that  plan  by  which  Mussolini  would  be  able  to 
achieve  the  substance  of  victory  without  going  to  war  or 
without  upsetting  the  balances  of  power  in  Last  Africa. 

The  one  fear  tliat  haunted  the  (Jovtamment  was  that  their 
betrayal  might  be  (“xposed  before  tlu-  (Lmc.ral  Llcction.  If  the 
truth  leaked  out  then,  in  tlu;  stat(;  of  public  opinion  at  the  time, 
there  would  be  a  conrplete  overthrow  of  the  (Jovernment  and 
an  end  to  the  MacDouald-Baldwin  administration.  The 
Government  got  their  first  fright  wlum  some  weeks  before  the 
General  Election,  slatenuuits  began  to  ap|)ear  in  the  French 
Press  to  the  effect  that  the  British  Gov(;nnncnt  had  abandoned 
their  wholehearted  co-operation  with  the  League.  It  was 
alleged  that  a  conspiracy  was  afot)t  btaween  Britain  and  France, 
behind  the  back  of  the  lauigiu;  and  indeed  in  defiance  of  the 
pledges  given  by  Sir  Samiud  Jloarc  at  Geneva,  to  force  upon 
Abyssinia  a  settlement  absolutely  detrimental  to  her  interests 
and  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  League  itself.  Sir 
John  Simon  indignantly  repudiated  this  ‘  amazing  statement’ 
and  speaking  with  forceful  emphasis  he  declared  : 

‘  I  speak  with  the  authority  of  the  Government  when  I 
say  that  there  is  no  truth  in  this  wild  accusation  at  all.’ 

In  spite  of  this  denial,  more  evidence,  drifting  across  from 
France,  appeai-ed  in  the  British  Press  and  a  great  storm  of 
protest  arose  throughout  the  country.  On  lo  December, 
Attlee,  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  completely  distrustful 
of  the  Government,  brought  the  matter  to  a  head  by  asking 
the  Prime  Minister  : 

‘  Whether  before  any  further  action  is  taken,  this  House 
will  be  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  proposals  for  the  settle- 
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ment  of  the  Italo-Aybssinian  war  to  which  the  Government 
arc  committed  ?  ’ 

When  Baldwin  evaded  the  question  there  were  brisk  ex¬ 
changes  between  the  two  leaders.  Under  the  barrage  of 
questions  the  Prime  Ministem  became  more  and  more  ‘  rattled.’ 
He  dared  not  admit  that  the  reports  in  the  British  and  Foreign 
Press  were  accurate,  as  that  would  expose  the  duplicity  of  the 
Government.  He  admitted,  however,  that  there  had  been  a 
serious  leakage  of  information  which  had  made  a  very  difficult 
and  delicate  inatt(u-  incomparably  more  difficult  and  more 
delicate.  'I'o  anyone  who  saw  Baldwin  at  that  moment  and 
marked  the  exciUxl  nervousness,  the  flustered  hesitancy,  and 
obvious  embari  assmc.nt  of  one  usually  so  complacent,  would 
immediately  realix<'  that  ho  had  all  the  appearance  of  one 
caught  in  the  act,  and  was  ashamed  of  having  to  conceal  a 
discreditable  intrigue. 

Fie  had  mon^  time^  to  prepare  his  reply,  however,  when  Mr. 
Lees  Smith  sptaiking  for  the  Labour  Party,  raised  the  matter 
later  in  the  day.  In  his  reply,  Baldwin  used  words  which 
alarmed  the.  J  louse  at  the  time  and  have  been  referred  to  many 
times  since.  Sinuiking  of  tluun  a  few  weeks  later,  the  late  Sir 
Austen  (Ihamlxu-lain  said  that  the  Prime  Minister  ‘had 
startled  the  j  buisc^  and  the  country  by  the  use  of  language 
such  as  none  of  us  have  heard  in  our  experience  from  a  Minister 
of  the  crown.’ 

The  words  wcu'c  : 

‘  I  shall  be  but  a  short  time  to-night.  I  have  seldom 
spoken  w'ith  grctitcr  regret,  for  my  lips  are  not  yet  Unsealed. 
Were  these  troubles  over  I  would  make  a  case,  and  I  guaran¬ 
tee  that  not  a  man  would  go  into  the  Lobby  against  us.’ 

There  was  a  sudden  thrill  through  the  House  as  he  uttered 
these  ominous  words.  Members  wondered  what  mystery 

lay  behind  tlnun . something  threatening,  sinister,  dangerous. 

Members  found  out:  afterwards  that  they  had  been  spoofed 
with  what  was  merely  a  debating  trick,  to  ward  off  awkward 
questions.  Later,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  rumours 
were  true  and  that  the  actual  proposals  were  even  worse  than 
had  been  forecast,  a  storm  of  indignant  protest  swept  the 
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country.  Baldwin  took  fri.yht,  tlirow  over  liis  Foreign  Secretary 
and  jettisoned  the  iloare-Laval  arraiigeiiKait.  On  19  Decem¬ 
ber  1935  Attlee,  on  I)ehali' of  the  Labour  Opposition,  moved 
in  the  House  of  Oonimons  : 

‘That  the  lenns  put  forward  by  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  as  a  basis  for  an  Ilalo-Abyssiuiau  sedlenient  reward  the 
declared  aggressor  at  llu-  expense  of  ilu-  viclim,  destroy 
collective  sceurily,  and  eoidliet  witli  the  expressed  will  of 
the  country  and  with  the  ( lovenant  of  llu;  I  .eagiu;  oFNations, 
to  the  support  ofwhicli  tlie  liouour  of  Great  Britaiiiis  pledged; 
this  House,  th(;i'efore,  demands  dial  these  terms  be  immedi¬ 
ately  repudiated.’ 

The  Leader  of  the  Opposition  was  able  to  .show  that  the 
whole  country  was  shocked  at  what  lia.d  happened.  He  pointed 
out  tjiat  the  Oovernment  ha.d  lietrayi'd  tin-  people  of  Abyssinia, 
betrayed  the  League,  and  betrayed  the  pe()[)le  of  tliis  country 
who  had  voted  for  the  Prime  Minister  at  the  last  election.  At 
that  election  the  jicople  were  askial  to  vote  for  the  Prime 
Minister  as  ‘  the  man  you  can  trust  ’  and  great  stress  was 
made  of  his  unswerving  lidelity  to  f.eague  prineiplcs.  The 
Government’s  election  inanifesto  said  : 

‘  the  League  of  Nations  will  remain  as  heretofore,  the  key¬ 
stone  of  British  foreign  policy.  .  .  .  ’We  shall  therefore 
continue  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  u|)hold  the  Covenant . 
and  to  maintain  and  incretise  the  enieicncy  of  the  League. 
In  the  present  unhappy  dispute  between  Italy  and  Abys¬ 
sinia  there  will  be  no  wavering  in  the  policy  we  have 
hitherto  pursued.’ 

MacDonald,  who  had  kept  step  with  Baldwin  both  in  open 
support  and  secret  antagonism  to  the  League,  had  nevertheless 
said  in  his  election  address  at  Seaham  : 

‘  Peace  is  the  supreme  concern  of  civilization  and  I  believe 
the  future  of  peace  depends  on  how  far  the  League  of  Nations 
acting  as  a  united  body  can  prevent  aggressors  from  gaining 
advantage  by  war.  So  soon  as  nations  band  themselves 
together  to  prevent  war  bringing  even  the  semblance  of 
benefit  to  the  aggressors  that  will  end  war  and  enable  peace 
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to  be  firmly  established.  (3ur  chief  concern  in  the  war 
between  Italy  and  Abyssinia  is  tliat  it  threatens  to  destroy 
the  system  that  we  have  built  up  to  protect  you  and  your 
children  against  war.  Will  you  help  us  to  secure  peace 
through  the  League  ol'  Nations  or  will  you  compel  every 
Government,  whatever  its  principles  may  be,  to  return  to 
the  old  ways  of  militarism  and  war?  ’ 

That  just  this  dcsincablc:  betrayal  would  happen  had  been 
foreseen  by  many  wlio  had  no  faith  in  the  reality  or  honesty  of 
Baldwin’s  vociferated  protests  ofloyally  to  the  1-caguc.  Indeed 
this  ■vvas  referred  to  in  a  remarkable  letter  to  The  Times  by 
Colonel*  I b’adlam,  a,  life-long  Conservative  who  had  been 
Parliamentary  and  Financial  .Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  in 
Baldwin’s  secoiul  administration,  lie  wrote: 

‘  Durinir  the  election  eani])ai,!.’;n  Socialists  and  laberals 
constantly'  asserted  that  if  a  ( lonscnvativa'  majority  were 
returned  to  the  1  lons<-  of  Commons  the  Covenune.nt  would 
under  cover  of  this  ma  jority  take  the  first  o])portunity  to  buy 
oil' the  Italians  and  so  wreck  th<-  whole  system  of  collective 
.security.  These  alle.gations  were  strenuously  denied  by 
Conservative  eandi<lates  on  every  platform  in  tlie  country 
because  tht'y  honestly  h(die\'ed  tlnau  to  Ik  lalsr . 

The  <lefenee  imt  up  by  Baldwin  and  Neville  Chamberlain 
was  an  attempt  to  push  the  blame  on  to  the  shoulders  ol  Sir 
Samuel  1  haire.  The  Forei.gn  Secretary  was  a  tired  and  worn- 
out  man,  much  in  need  of  a  holiday  and  not  lit  to  carry  out 
a  diHieuit  and  delicate  task.  Th<-n,  too,  there  was  an  absence 
of  liai.son  betwaam  the  British  Lniha.ssy  and  Downing  Street. 
The  Prime  Minister  did  not  know  what  the  proposals  were 
until  he  got  :i  lett<-r  at  breakfast  time.  Before  he  had  time  to 
study  the  clocmnent  the  leakaipt  took  jilace.  lie  had  to  decide 
quickly.  'This  defence  is  both  ambiguous  and  contradictory. 
As  the  i)roposals  wen*  drafted  long  before  the  Foreipi  Secretary 
went  to  Ihiris,  his  physical  condition  was  not  ;i  l.ictor  in  the 
ca,sc.  There  were  no  dillicult  negotiations  to  he  carried  through. 
The  proposals  were  known  to  M-  baval  and  probably  through 
him  to  Mussolini.  Nor  could  the  British  Prime  Minister 
honestly  plead  ignonuu-c  of  the  i)r<>pt>sals.  It  is  now  known 
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that  during  tlu‘  uu'uiorahh'  nunaiug  ol'  \hv  Assembly  of  the 
League  at  which  Sir  Sajuiiel  1  loan'  nuuh'  his  s(msational  speech 
at  Cxcueva  in  S(‘])t(nnh('r  the  Viimr.  Minister,  holidaying 

at  Aixdes-Bains,  nu't  (louut  de  ( niaiuhrun,  then  French 
Ainl)assad()r  to  Ronu\  anti  coininunicattHl  to  him  the  chief 
fcatun'S  of  the  ])lan.  'I'lu'  atilou  of  tlu'  (lovta'iiment  with 
regard  to  santUions  was  in  lint'  with  their  setu't't  policy.  The 
tinuci,  niakt'-shift  saiu'tions  iinpostal  against  Italy  had  never 
been  inttauled  to  succtaal.  'Tht'  British  <  h)V(aannent  had  been 
detenniiu'd  to  limit  them  to  nu'asurcs  whiclg  tluT  knew,  would 
be  iiK'irective  in  stoi)ping  Italian  aggrt'ssion  in  Abyssinia,  but 
would  hav<'  a.  t'erlaiii  bargaining  vahu'  in  tlu'  ])rotection  of 
Imperial  intt'nssts.  T'liey  were  {he  mcrt'sl  maktvhtdievc  mainly 
inttauh'd  to  pacify  ptihlic  t^pinioig  in  vitnv  of  tlu'  approaching 
(hmeral  Idt'ctioig  and  to  makt' a  prt'ltmctMddiilhlling  the  pledge 
givt'n  at  (hau'va. 

It  is  said  that  shortly  Aiev  Sir  Samuel  .1  loart'hs  speech  in 
St'ptt'inbtay  Laval  was  asked  his  opinion  ol' Ihatalnhs  new  anti- 
Italian  polit'v.  With  a  cynical  smiha  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders, 
and  a,  wrist-turning,  palnnshowin!’;  y;cstur<'  <»r  his  hands  he 
said  : 

^  But  it  is  tlu"  British  way  tin*  nu>r<'  it  changes  the  more 
it  is  th<'  same  it  sliall  cliamp'  again  after  the  General 
Kka'tion.'’ 

Wluai,  aft<'i'  tin*  ('h'ctlon,  tin*  (Itnmcil  ol  tlu*  League  met  tO' 
airorcl  tin*  ‘  ,1  loan*- Laval  ’  plan  an  in(lc(‘(‘nt  burial,  the  French 
statesiuau  repealed  his  c‘haractt*risti(‘  (bdlie  gesture  to  em- 
phasi/(*  a,  bon  mot  which  was  tin*  luTiu'h  (‘(juivalent  ol  M  told 
you  so  !  ’ 

As  a  r(‘sult  of  this  <'xposur(',  Baldwin  had  to  admit  that 
p(‘opl<*  in  all  pa,rts  of' tlu*  country,  and  csf  all  parties,  had  been 
sho(‘ked  at  what  had  l)(*(*n  doiu*  in  tlu*ir  luuue, 

^  I  was  not  <‘xpeetitir»'  that  det'per  Aa'ling  which  was 
nuinifested  by  many  of  my  horn  friends  and  friends  in  many 
parts  of  the  ('ouutry  ou  what  1  may  (‘all  the  ground  of 
(*onscieiu*e  and  of  liouour.  d*hr  moment  1  am  confronted 
with  that  I  know  that  sonu'thing  has  ha|)peuetl  that  has 
appealed  to  ihe  dcx'pc'st  hidings  of  our  countrymen,  that 
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some  note  lias  becni  struck  that  brings  back  from  them  a 
response  from  tin"  d<  pths. 

In  those  significant  words  baldwin  confesses  that  his  action 
wounded  llm  deepest  feeling, -s  oi'  his  countrymen  where  they 
are  most  S(nisilive  their  conscieiua^  and  their  honour.  His 
words  are  an  indictment  of  himself,  and  no  indictment  could 

he  more  jnstilied.  -  •  ,  rr.  i 

It  was  a  memorable  occasion  in  the.  1  louse  ol  t-ommous  when 
Sir  Samuel  Iloare  made  his  sjie<-ch  of  personal  explanation 
on  his  resignation  from  the  ( loveriiment.  The  .sympathy  of 
the  wlu'le  i louse  was  with  him,  as  it  was  recognized  that  he 
wasmerdy  ascajicgoat  for  the  ( iovenunent.  Byall  the  canons 
of  justice  and  fairness  Ikildwin,  MacDonald,  and  the  Cabinet 
ought  to  have  stood  by  tlieir  colleague  and  resigned  with  him. 
After  all,  the  In-ad  and  front  of  his  oirciidiiig  was  in  proposing 
a  scheme  which  had  the  authority'  and  was  tlu*  joint  i(.spon“ 
gibilityofthc  Cabinet.  SirSanuicl  1  loarc’s  speech  is  imporlanb 
however,  for  a.n  admission  of  grave  significance.  Speaking  of 
the  oil  sanctions,  he  said  ; 

‘  It  seemed  ch-ar  that,  supposing  an  oil  embargo  were  to 
be  imposed,  and  that  the  iiou-niemher  States  took  an  effec¬ 
tive  part  in  it,  the  oil  cmliargo  might  have  such  an  effect 
upon  hostilities  as  to  force  their  tcnninaliou.’ 

Thus  at  last,  in  a  lew  words,  the  truth  came  out.  It  was 
revealed  that  in  defiance  ofall  their  pledges,  the  Hritish  (jovern- 
ment  were  secretly  favouring  Italy  as  against  Abyssinia,  and 
were  determined  that  llu'  oil  sanction  must  not  be.  imposed 
as  it  might  bring  the:  war  to  an  end.  I  he.  peophg  in  their 
innocence,  had  thought  that  was  the  one  and  only  reason  for 
imposing  it. 

The  British  Covernnient  wi-re  determined  not  to  take  any 
action  that  might  prevmit  Nlussolini  w'inning  the  war  in 
Abyssinia.  As  they  bad  been  when  Japan  first  invaded  Caima 
in  1932,  they  wen^  chdinitely  on  the  side  ol  the  aggressor  and 
for  the  same  reason.  They  recognir/.ed  that  the  failure  of  the 
attack  on  Abyssinia  would  have  inmiediat<;  repercussions.  1' 
Mussolini  sulien-d  ti  clefimt  his  prestige  in  Italy  would  be 
ruined.  Conditions  in  that  eonntry  were  such  that  a  revolt 
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of  the  enslaved  people  a.i^aiiist  (he  (lie(alor  would  be  inevitabl 
If  the  demoeralie  forces,  s(‘cre(  hut  still  sur\iving,  could  seiz 
their  long-awaited  opportunity,  the  downfall  of  the  Duce 
would  be  certain,  and  tlu^  end  of  (he  I’ascist  regime  inevitable 
The  Covernnient  feared  that  if  a  revolution  took  place  iii 
Italy  and  (he  luiscist  dictatorship  wcr('  overthrown,  it  would 
be  followed  by  a  laibour  (lovermnent.  'I'his  must  be  pre- 
vented  at  all  costs.  In  a  conllici  between  hascisin  and  Demo¬ 
cracy  in  Italy  or  els('wh(n'e,  tlu-  sup[>ort  of  the;  ‘National’ 
Government  would  go  to  the  firmer,  'fhe  imjKi.sition  of  the 
oil  .sanction  might  lead  in  the  end  to  the  fall  of  fascism  and 
therefore  no  oil  sanction  shall  be  imposed.  Sir  Samuel  Hoare 
had  said  (hat  oil  sanctions  must  not  bt^  imposed  because  diev 
might  be  successful  and  bring  the  war  to  an  end.  So  the 
Baldwin-MacDonald  ( iovernment  had  decreed.  The  slaughter 
in  Aby.ssinia  must  go  on,  h'st  the  Ihiseist  regime  be  overthrown 
and  a  democratic  (fivernment  take  its  place.  The  mass- 
massacre  ol  an  innoe<'nt  people  must  contimu'  lest  (he  prestige 
of  a  tyrant  bc  imjiaired.  'I'he  citizens  of  Aby.ssinia  must  be 
slain  to  maintain  the  authority  of  hf.us.sohm,  aiul  the  women 
and  children  of  bombed  Addis  Ababa  butchered  to  make  a 
Roman  holiday. 
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//Off  A  XAl^'KKX  IIAiX  IIOASEI) 

"You  c.iu  fool  MMiu*  i>i  the’  pcoplr  .ill  the*  tinicp  and  all  of  the 

pt'()()lc' SOUK'  of  thr  fituo,  hnf  \()u  fotd  all  tlu^  9-11  the 

tinu'.’  Aiu^auam  la>a  tn\. 

The  (^rnc'ral  hdoition  of  {tj;p  was  tlu'  most  remarkable 
('xaniplc'  (d'  ihr  poHtital  imilulruer  trick  in  British 
history.  'That  it  was  :an'li  a  pita  ( d' docc'pt ion  ^va.s  cynically 
a(hnitt<Hl  and  stoutly  dcdriuhsl  b\  th(‘  tri(  kst<a'  hiinscdr.  It  is 
almost  Ix'yond  l)(di(d'{ha{  a  Ihili’di  Ihinu'  Miuistca*  should  have 
tlu^  (dlVont<‘ry  to  staml  lirjnjt'  tin*  ilnusc'  of'  ( lounnons  and 
confess  'that  (o  win  tlu'  tdmcral  Ishs  tion,  to  redaiu  his  own 
party  in  oflicca  1h‘  had  to  do-.t  (uid  to  dcccpainn  and  inisrcprc- 
scutadon,  \'{i  on  ly  \o\canhcr  i(r;t>  Mr.  Ikddwdn,  then  Prime 
Minister,  (tdd  tin*  1  hmse  of  ( Ituninons  (hat  If  Im  had  not  hoaxed 
th('  <de('(ors  lu'  \vould  not  Inue  won  tin*  (de<'tiou  atul  would 
thendore  have'  l)ecm  unahh'  to  uuiy  otu  his  l\uiy\s  rearma¬ 
ment  politw*.  ddu’  Imax  was  nui(pn‘  in  ha\"inp;  as  its  first  result 
a  vitdory  which  was  (d  tfic  nainre  oi’  (s>nual\a  hut  in  its  later 
consequences  tlnu'c  (‘meripal  tlu*  (den unit  id'  orini  trufj^edy, 
llm  lioax.  wsis  siipiiheant  in  its  ha\  iu|»  tlu*  csssmitial  element 
ol  misehi(*vious  dcn  cphiim  hy  whii  h  tiu'  cncnlulity  (d'the  nation 
was  suret\ssfully  exploited,  Inhially,  the  hoax  wars  put  over 
in  a  remarkalih*  stn'i<’s  (d‘speeeh(-p  on  the  platform  and  on  the 
radio,  redohmt  w'ith  tlu*  Ikddwinian  spell"»hin<lin,iti  character¬ 
istics  of  emotional  appexd,  spiritual  nnetioiu  disarming  can¬ 
dour,  ingtmnotis  wirunsieality,  the  enrpfi-slipjHnxul  ease  of  the 
chimney  corner  ami  tlu*  tuny;  «‘f*ttu*  post  “pra.ndial  [)ipe,  withal. 

It  liad  not  been  antieipat(*d,  w*lu*u  tlu*  lloma*  gathered  on 
that  day  tliat  anything  unuMud  was  going  to  happen.  The 
debate  on  tlic  Address  luul  alreutly  dragged  on  for  six  days, 
and  on  the  sevtmlh  tlierc*  wms  a  Liberal  Am<*mlmeut  on  the 
private  mamifa<*tun*  of' arms,  iNo  one  could  foresee  that  from 
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distini>iuslu-(l  opening  there  should  develop  one  of  those 
Tassic  encounters  l)et\veen  two  doughty  antagonists  which 
^  nuf  in  the  annals  of  Parlia,nient  like  illuminations  on  a 
Stval'  manuseript.  Baldwin  and  Churchill  are  old 
1  --iries  As  orators  they  resein))led  Cicero  and  Catiline 
ncUmeh  could  havi-  taken  tin'  otlu-r’s  role.  Since  Churchill 
P'ff  the  ‘  Shadow  Cal)inet  ’  he  hail  had  many  sjicctacular  bouts 
"with  BaUlw'in,  oni'  ol’  which,  on  the  India  Bill  threatened 
seriously  to  split  the  ( mservative  Party. 

This  time,  the  duel  arose  on  a.  matter,  not  only  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  in  itself,  hut  for  reasons  ol  parliamentary 
meties  ideal  for  Clmrehiirs  purpose.  Ihe  Safety  of  the 
PeoDl'e.'  What  a  classic  theme  !  Saks  populi  suprema  est  lex. 
The  safety  of  the  jicople  is  the  .suiirenie  task  of  any  Govern¬ 
ment  ‘  Cieia-o’s  great  philippic,  against  Catiline  had  for  its 
mvt  the  Senate’s  decree  :  "  That  the  Consuls  should  take  care 
hat  the  Reimhlie.  receive  no  harm.’  It  was  the  indictment  of 
Churchill  that  the  saf<-ty  and  :eeurity  ol  the  British  people 
,*«Te  in  "■rave  ieo|)ardy  through  the  neghge.nee,  delay,  and 
vacillation  of  the  Covermnent,  and  for  tins  held  Baldwin 

on  the  liank  of  th<-  Tn-asury  Beneli,  where  literally  and  meta- 
nhorically  he  is  a  thorn  in  the  side  ol  the  Covermnent,  Churchi 
proceeded  to  deliver  one  of  those  speeches  which  have  made 

His  speeches  are  admirahle  compositions  and  have  the  hteiary 
brillianee  which  one  would  expect  from  such  a  master  of 
IhiLdish  prose.  1  le  deals  haniin.-r  blows  at  his  antagonist  but, 
as  was  said  of  Carlyle,  it  is  a  trip-hammer  with  an  teolian 
liehment.  His  atU  <m  Baldwin  on  th.s  ^ 
formidable,  vigorous,  and  uiieoinproimsing.  He  had  absol 

mastery  of  his  brief,  his  h^ 

analysis  acute.  He  e<»dd  fairly  elami  that 

had  sounded  a  note  of  alarm  on  this  question  of  defence. 

Imd  barn,  in  fact,  an  unregarded  John  the  Baptist  crying  in 
the  wilderness  :  ’  Idee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  Latterly  h 
wammK  cry  Cd  romr  1.,  l.o  m,.,r  lunml 
support  in  llic  1  louso  hud  large  enough  to  be  alarm  ig 

to  the  Government. 
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Some  months  bcfoir  this  in  a,  very  important  debate  on  the 
Ministry  of  Dcrencc-  (( ii'cation)  IHll,  the  late  Sir  Auste 
Chamberlain,  who  was  the  most  inlhumtial  leatler  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  Parly  in  the  eomitry,  liacl  delivtaa-d  what  amounted 
to  an  altaek  on  Baldwin  for  his  l)lnn(lers  and  fiiilurcs  with 
regard  to  the  whole  delenee  situation.  Speaking  with  im- 
prc.ssivc  gravity  he  said  : 

‘  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  sonu'  of  us  who  are  not 
alarmists  now  li'el  profoundly  anxious.  .  .  .  The  Prime 
Minister  has  Iwica'  stood  at  the  (able  of  this  House  within 
the  last  two  years  to  ask  tin'  pardon  oftlu^  I  louse.’ 

Churehiirs  iudietment  took  tlie  same  form.  He  accused 
Baldwin  of  negleeting  this  important  (piestion.  He  .spoke  of 
the  delay,  of  ‘  the  year  that  the  locusts  had  eaten.’  In  the 
cour.se  of  his  speech  he  revealed  a  complete  failure  to  appreciate 
the  prottxin  pioclivities  <d'lhe  Premier,  (.hioling  (wo  eontra- 
dic.toiy  st<it(‘m('nts  lr<im  Baldwin  ,s  spi'i'i'Iu'.s,  he  confessed 
himseli  b<illlt.d  th.it  the  Prime  Mini.sti'i*  eonidj  m  one  speech 
pledge  himseli  to  a  great  increase  in  arniameuts,  and  in 
another  say  :  ‘  1  give  you  my  word  there  will  be  no  great 
armaments.’  Chnrehill  thought  of  e\cry  reason  but  the  real 
one.  He  could  not  understand  innv  Baldwin  could  do  a  double 
somer.sault  and  land  on  his  f'ct.  1  li'  had  only  aeeusi'd  Baldwin 
of  dilatorinc.ss,  he  could  not  believe  Iiim  guilty  of  duplicity. 
Ihc  answer  to  the  riddle  ol  course  lit's  in  the  dates  of  the 
speeches  ;  one  was  nearer  the  Ceneral  Ph'ction  than  the  other. 
The  gravamen  ol  his  ease  was  eonlaiiu'd  in  one  paragrajdi  : 

Ihc  Government  simply  eannol  make  up  their  mind, 
or  they  cannot  get  the  Prime  Minister  to  make  up  his  mind. 
So  they  go  on  in  strange  paradox,  decided  only  to  be  un¬ 
decided,  resolved  to  be  irre.solute,  adamant  for  drift,  solid 
for  fluidity,  all  powerful  to  be  impotent.  So  we  go  on  pre¬ 
paring  more  months  and  years — precious,  ])erhaj)s  vital  to 
the  greatness  of  Britain-  -  for  the  locusts  to  eat.  They  will 
say  to  me,  “  a  Minister  of  Stipply  is  not  necessary,  for  all  is 
going  well.”  I  deny  it.  “  The  po.sition  is  satisfactory.”  It 
is  not  true.  “  All  is  proceeding  according  to  plan.”  We 
know  what  that  means.’ 
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When  Churchill  s;it  down  after  a  ]-)(M'oration,  eloquent  but 
restrained,  i^xpressiuR  sniprisc-,  re.i^ria,  tiiul  warning,  Members 
in  all  parts  of  the  House  felt  that,  he.  had  made  his  case. 

It  was  mairly  two  hours  afterwards  that  Baldwin  rose  and 
stepped  to  th(^  box  to  reply  to  Churchill.  His  wan  smile, 
fidgeting  lingers,  unsteady  voiiag  and  nervous  manner, 
betrayed  an  agitation  that  he  seemed,  auxiotis  to  conceal.  He 
'mi'dit  well  be  worried,  for  to  him  as  Leader  and  Prime  Minister 
the  position  was  diflicult  if  not  critii'al.  This  was  a  challenge 
to  his  hxulership  as  formidahh-  as  In;  had  had  to  face  early 
in  lO'H-  *hat  tinu',  too,  the  revolt  ct'utrcid  round  Churchill, 
and  In;  would  ha\('  been  discarded  had  not  MacDonald, 
another  thretUened  haider,  joined  him  for  their  mutual  pro¬ 
tection.  'I'he  Baldwin-Must-Co  ca,mpaign  which  seemed  to 
have  a  calculable  perioilicity  had  brokem  out  again.  This 
time  the  revolt  aros('  from  a  cpiestion  upon  which  any  leader 
must  b(‘  jieculiaiiy  vulnend)le.  .lie  knew  Churchill  had 
strong  hticking  in  th<‘  1  Ious('.  1  ie  kiu'W  that  over  two  hundred 
had  expressed  their  anxiety  on  the  re-armament  position  :  a 
numh(n'  casdy  su[h<aent  to  overthrow  tlu'  ( lovr.tument.  Hie 
knew hoev easily  tin*  Prenn<M'  can  h(*  la^na )V(h1.  lit' remembered 
a  Primes  Minisli'r  who  was  driven  from  olFuur  on  a  defence 
question  the  math'quate  supply  ol  coi elite.  He  knew  that  he 
Wits  not  so  [Xipular  [lersonally  in  the  House  as  he  was  in  the 
country.  'I’he  number  of  troublesome  discards  from  the 
Government  that  spriukletl  the  ha.ck  benches  behind  him  was 
testimony  to  his  ruthlessness. 

Up  to  rf)'54  Baldwin’s  defence  was  absolute.  He  could  show 
that  from  i<)gi  there  were  the  more  immediate  points  of  the 
'  Natioiud  ’  ( Jo\  ernment’s  programme  to  be  carried  through. 
These  included  i  cuts  in  unemploynieut  benefit,  lowering  of 
wage  sttmdards,  incre.ase  in  prices,  reduction  in  social  services, 
adjustment  of  taxation,  and  Protection.  It  was  to  do  these 
things  that  the  ‘  Natimnd’  ( lovernment  was  brought  into  being. 
It  would  have  been  difiic.ult,  especially  during  an  alleged 
financial  stringency,  to  defend  large  siiale  expenditure  on  arma¬ 
ments,  until  they  bad  been  undertaken.  The  battleground 
was  the  period  from  i<)34-  Indeed,  the  dominating  charge 
in  Churchill’s  indictment  could  be  narrowed  down  to  the 
comprehensive  question  :  Why  did  Baldwin  in  1934 
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launch  a  great  armaiiK-nt  pregranune  ?  Baldwin’s  reply  was 
to  a  Conservative,  overwhelming,  decisive,  and  eomnlet  T 
unanswerable.  All  he  ha.d  to  do  wa.s  to  ask  one  question- 
Would  a  Labour  Coverninent  ha\'c  gone-  in  li)r  a  great  rearma" 
ment  prograinme  ?  'i’lu-  (pK-stion  answ<-rs  itself.  A  Labour 
Government  would  not  support  this  ( lon,serva.ti\-c  policy 
The  immecIiaU;  ttisk  before  Baldwin  at  that  time  therefore 
was  to  win  the  (hmeral  Kh-etion.  In  a  demoeratic  country' 
the  people  chooser  the  Goverinneiit  by  a  free  (rlee.tion.  The 
one  d<Tisive  fact,  the  only  factor  worth  considering  was  that 
in  I9;p|  the  people  In-lieved  in  a  policy  ofsupport  of  the  League 
of ’Nations,  Collectivcr  Security  and  Disarniainent.  That  is  a 
policy  diametrically  op[)o.scd  to  the  rearnnunent  :uul  isblation- 
Lst  policy  of  the  (;ovcrnmcnt.  Baldwin  biniself  in  the  debate 
supplied  the  evidence  of  this  :  ’ 

‘Then;  w:is  jn-obably  a  stronger  pa.ci(ist  feeling  running 
through  this  country  tlnui  at  any  time  since  tin;  War.’ 

I  In,  IhstiimaiiK  at  Cionh-ience  was  .sitting-  a.t  that  time  in 
Geneva.’ 

‘At  the  election  at  Fulham,  a,  scat  which  the  National 
Government  held  was  lost  by  about  7000  votes  on  no  other 
ksue  but  the  pacifist.’ 

‘The  National  (iovernment  candidate  who  made  a  most 
guarded  reference  to  defence  was  mobbed  for  it.’ 

Finally,  although  Bakhvin  didn’t  mention  it,  the  Peace  Ballot, 
with  its  11,000,000,  was  ab.solutely  conclusive 
^  In  view  of  these  facts  the  issim  was  clear  cut  ;md  definite. 
Ihe  Government  yv'crc  determined  on  a  prognuninc  of  great 
rearmaments  .  the  people,  in  Baldwin’s  view,  were  us  definitely 
opposed  to  such  a  programme,  'flms  whtit  was  Baldwin  as 
Priine  Minister  to  do  ?  H  he  luid  liccn  a  sincere  democrat, 
willing  to  accept  the  verdict  ol  the  peojile,  he  would  have  set 
about  a  great  evangelising  cam[)aign  to  turn  the  people  from 
their  Geneva  heresies.  But  (W'cn  had  he  wislntd  to  do  this  it 
would  have  taken  too  long.  A  General  Flection  must  come 
in  1936  at  the  latest.  ‘  A  dcnxocracy,’  Btildwin  had  declared, 
is  always  two  years  behind  the  dictator.’  d’herc  wasn’t  that 
time. 

To  Churchill  there  was  no  problem  at  all.  His  way  was  as 
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decisive  and  (‘haract('ristir.  .1  ie  would  have  rushed  forward  at 
once  with  a.  rearinaineni  proj^rainiuc  and  damned  the  conse¬ 
quences.  N^>w  it  inij^hl  l)c‘  tnu'  that  the  opposition  of  the 
people  could  Ix'  iapioiaal  il'  tlu'  ( hwcrunu'ul  had  four  or  five 
years  to  carry  throuidi  its  projrrannnr.  Ikit  with  an  imminent 
General  !d<H'tioii  and  tin'  mood  of  tlu'  pco|)le  being  what  it 
was,  the  n^snlt  wotdd  Ix'  tlu‘  eoniplctc^  ov(‘rthrow  of  the  Govern- 
•  merit  a,nd  with  it  would  go  th(‘  whoU^  rtauinameiit  scheme. 
Of  that  Baldwin  was  alisihutrvly  convinced.  As  he  told  the 
House  : 

*■  It  is  my  firm  convimion  that  had  tlu^  Government,  with 
this  gnait  majority,  uscal  that  majoiaty  to  do  anything  that 
might  lx*  (h'seribed  as  arming  without  a  inandatc  .  .  .  had 
1  tak('n  sui'li  action  as  my  right  horn  IVitnul  d('sired  me  to 
take,  it  would  ha\'c  (h'{cat(‘d  ('utirrdy  the  end  I  had  in 
vimvd 

So  far  Baldwin  was  doing;  \V(‘1I.  Ih*  had  Ghurehill,  so  to 
speak,  out  on  a  limb  whih*  Ik*  was  busy  with  a  saw.  He  had 
completely  count<'r<‘d  tlu*  cliarg<‘  of  dilatoriiu'ss  and  delay. 
He  had  shown  that  luu  ing,  rt'gard  to  tin*  mood  of  the  people 
at  the  time*,  to  have  gone*  alu'ud  witli  a,  rearmament  programme 
would  hav(*  b(*<‘n  suicith*  for  tin*  ( it>\'<'rnm(‘ut.  Such  a  long¬ 
term  prt)grammc  cotdd  only  b(‘  tau'ricd  Uirough  by  a'  National’ 
Govenmxmt,  and  one  with  a  I'nll  term  before  It.  Baldwin  could 
have  ciuhal  on  that  note  as  he  had  answci'cd  Churchiirs 
an'aignuKmt  and  in  ndiiting  him  he  had  relialiilitalcd  himself. 
But  Gf  urehiirs  diatribe  was  a  ehallenge  to  his  leadership.  It 
rcniaiucd,  tluu'eiore,  lor  him  to  show  what  a  great  and  successful 
leader  h<*  was.  Nhav  tin*  gr(‘at(*st  a,chi(wement  of  a  political 
leader  is  to  l<*ad  his  Ihuty  to  victory  at  a  (hnnn'al  Idection. 

Ihu'c;  Baldwin  ha<l  to  mak<*  a,  dilhrailt  dechsiou.  H  he  wished 
to  confute'  ('om|)Ietidv  his  oppou<‘nt  h<t  would  have  to  make  a 
clean  breast  of  tin*  fact  that  tt)  win  llie  Gema'al  Klcetion  of  1935? 
he  had  hvvn  guilty  of  gross  misiTprrseutation.  He  would  have 
to  mak(*  public  confisssion  oj' a  course:  ol  conduct  which  must 
shock  all  who  hesird  it,  ami  wlrieh  might  go  far  to  destroy  that 
reputation  re>r  .simple-miirelexl  hemesiy  wliieh  he  had  been  so 
sedulously  anxious  to  euUivate*  through  the  years.  On  the 
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other  hand,  In'  was  willini*'  to  allow  any  kudos  foi-  his  prowess 
be  it  even  in  political  t'hicaiici'y,  p;o  hy  thdault. 

His  story  lost  nothini;”  in  tin'  luanncr  of  its  narration.  Con¬ 
versationally,  almost  wistiully,  lu'  priKaanls  to  (ell  the  tale. 
He  isn’t  ari>'iung,  lu‘  is  just  talkiiyiy  With  his  hdt  <‘lhowonthe 
box,  he  leans  smilingly  forward  and  ^  puts  it  ov(‘rd  Talking 
quietly  in  olT-haud,  riT('  am!  <'asy  tomss,  lu'  Ixa'omcs  intimate 
and  flatteringly  familiar  as  In*  takc's  his  lin'iitTs  arm,  as  it  were,, 
and  leads  him  up  tin'  garden.  His  way  ol'  making  his  case 
was  a  inasterj)ic'c('  of  pn'sc'utation.  Aftc'r  an  exordium  of 
historical  refcn'ina's  In'  goes  on  to  mak('  his  avowal.  Fearing 
lest  his  hean'rs  Ix'  unduly  alarnn'd  or  shoclo'd.  In'  Ix'gan  cinietly 
with  a  signilic'aut  warning  : 

put  hefon'  tin'  whoh'  1  lous(‘  my  \m'ws  with  appalling 
frankness.  My  position  as  tin'  h'adc'r  of  a  givat  party  was 
not  altogether  a.  comfortahh'  om*.  1  asked  mysc'lf  what 
chance  was  lln're;  wlu'u  that  hx'ling  liiat  was  given  expres¬ 
sion  to  in  Fulham  was  ('ommon  throughout  tin'  eouutry— - 
what  chance  was  tlu'rc'  within  tin'  lu'Kt  year  or  two  of  that 
feeling  being  so  ehang('d  that  tin'  eouutry  would  give  a 
mandate  for  rearmann'ut  ?  ...  I  (  annot  think  of  anything 
that  would  have  made  tin'  loss  of  tin*  ('h'i'tion,  from  luy  point 
of  view,  more  eertain."** 

But  the  elcetion  must  he  won.  'To  allow  Labour  to  become 
the  Government  of  the  day  would  Ix^  a  major  disast<'r.  If  the 
country  is  going  paeHlst  and  will  only  vot(*  for  a  pacifist  j)ulicy, 
I  will  go  pacilist  for  tin*  duration  ol'tlu'  ('lection  !  *  (hd  nescit 
dissimiilare  nescit  regnarcF  (Who  kiiows  not  how  to  dissimulate, 
knows  not  how  to  reign)  w'as  all  tin*  Latin  I.ouis  IX  thought 
the  Dauphin  needed  to  know.  '  Simulalioiif  says  SoHe,  Ms 
a  pretence  of  what  is  not  :  Dissimulation,  a  ('oncuuilmcnt  of 
what  is.’  Baldwin  praelLs(xl  both.  The  volUi-face, 

Saul  on  the  way  to  ’Damasc  us  ncwx'r  had  a  speedica*  ('ouversion 
or  saw  the  light  quicker  than  tlu'  Prinx!  Miiust(*r  on  his  way  to 
the  ‘  penitent  form.’  With,  all  tin!  enthusiasm  of  the  lunv  con¬ 
vert,  ho  hastens  to  giv<^  his  testimony.  ( )n('e  Int  was  blind,  now 
he  sees,  and  proceeds  to  denotmccj  Ills  fornua*  h<a*esi('s.  Before 
Ms  conversion  he  had  at  (‘dasgow  ('ondemnt'.d  collective  security 
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and  colU'clivc  aciioti  can  aloiu-  ,sav(‘  us.’i  In  the  House 
Coiniuons,  iB  May  i;);;.!,  unredeemed,  he  condemned  sa 
tions  :  Ix'Iiever,  lielhre  the  eleelion,  lie  acclaimed  thei 
backslider  after  the.  election,  he  denounced  them  agt 
Gathering  spiritual  fervour  as  tin;  (‘lei-.linu  day  approached 
becomes  more'  emphatic.  In  a  broadcast,  25  October  1935 

‘  We  do  not  want  and  no  one  ^vill  propose  huge  forces 
this  country.’ 

On  28  October  : 

‘'riterc  has  not  been,  then'  i.s  not  and  there  will  not 
any  tiuestion  of  bui>,e  arniamcnts  or  materially  increa 
forces.’ 

On  30  Octolx'r  : 

‘1  will  never  sl.nul  for  a  policy  of  great  armaments.’ 
On  31  October,  in  a  s[icet  h  to  the  International  Peace  Socie 
*  1  give  you  my  word  thtit  there  will  b("  no  great  an 
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had  professed,  but  for  the  policy  whicli  he  repeatedly  repudiated. 
His  actual  words  were  : 

'  We  got  from  tlic  country- . --w;itli  a  large  majority— a 

mandate  for  doing  a  thing  that  no  one  twelve  months  before 
would  have  believed  possibles’ 

Now  by  definition,  a  mandates  r(q)res<aits  ^  the  instructions 
as  to  policy  given  by  the  tiec'tors  to  a  Member  of  Parliament.’  « 
For  Baldwin,  after  explaining  how  he  liad  lioodwinked  the 
electors,  to  claim  that  the  peoph*  gave  him  a,  mandate  for 
rearmament,  was  sundy  the  qnintc'sscaua^  ol'shauudcss  audacity. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  Parlianumt  has  a  Prime 
Minister  made  sindi  a  humiliating  and  damaging  confession. 
He  could  do  so  with  impunity  as  lu'  Ixdica'cal  that  if  he  had  not 
practised  this  dissimuhuion  his  (h)\’('rnnient  would  not  have 
reached  the  'freasury  Ihaudi  ;  many  of  those  who  now  sat  so 
awkwardly  silent  behind  him  would  not  have  reached  Parlia¬ 
ment  at  all,  Baldwin  himsidf  Inid  adniittcal  that  if  he  had 
pursued  the  straightforward  courses,  it  would  Inive  meant  the 
overthrow  of  the  'National’  (lovcaamumt.  It  might  have 
been  expected,  therefore,  that  many  Miaubcu's,  rcailizing  that 
they  owed  their  seals  to  misreprc'scmtation,  would  have  refused 
to  benefit  by  such  trickery  and  felt  tlunnselves  compcdled  to 
take  the  honourable  course  of  rt'signing  fi'om  Parliament. 
Now,  the  '  National  ’  Government  in  icigi  had  a  majority  of 
494  over  the  Opposition.  To  chde^at  llu^  Government  then  at 
least  250  Members  must  lose  their  seats.  Verily  a  holocaust  of 
the  parliamentary  '  lame  ducks.’ 

Here  a  very  .serious  question  emerges.  If  Baldwin  got  his 
majority  by  misrepresentation,  then  he  .had  no  moral  right 
either  to  accept  the  Premiership  or  to  form  a  Gove.rnment. 
His  confession  a  year  after  the  election,  that  lie  .had  hood¬ 
winked  the  electorateais  to  his  policy  because  he  knew  he  would 
be  defeated  if  he  revealed  it,  should  have  been  followed 
immediately  by  his  resignation. 

Whether  the  end’ justifies  the  means  :  whether  when  the 
end  is  lawful  the  means  are  also  lawful :  whether  the  intention 
sanctifies  the, deed,  have  been  the  themes  of  theologians  and 
moral  philosophers  through  the  centuries.  No  doubt  he  counted 
•the  end— the  defeat  of  the.  Labour  Party  in  the  forthcoming 
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clccti<ni,  rri)iii  I  hr  dWisicv  of  a  Labour  Govern¬ 

ment,  th(‘  r(‘turn  in  tiauiiiihi  of  ihe,  ^  National  ’  Government— 
so  (lesiraLle  a  oousununat itui  (hat  (h(^  saaificx;  of  ^ 
even  his  own  n‘pu{ation,  was  as  dust  in  the  balance  in 
comparison. 

It  is  always  h<*sl  nw  thrs{'  (H'caNinnsf  said  Mr.  Pickwick^  '  to 
do  a.s  th(^  mob  dof  ^  Ihit  su]>j)os(‘  then^  are  two  inobsf  sug- 
trcstcal  Mr.  Smulyrass.  ‘Shout  with  th('  laro-estf  said  Mr, 
idekwit'k.  Ikdilwiu  did  not  stand  lilu'  tiu'  Sehoohnarfs  Ass, 
irr('solu(<'  b(‘twi\t  equal  motivt's.  He  had  lu)  seru[)ul{)us 
liesitation  in  niakin;»  his  det  ision  Ix'tuaaai  tnaiumdoiis  aJtcrna- 
tiv(‘s  "  to  ('house'  ^vhe^her  to  lu'  hoiu'sl  and  Ix'  (h^Haitecl,  or  to 
1)0  (hrritfid  with  (In'  ehama'  (h' winniufq  \\v,  (‘hose  deception. 
It  has  to  Ih'  r(auemh('r{'d  that  it  was  Pahhvin  who  is  caxxlitcd 
with  th(‘  suhlinu'  (  \  ni(  istn  : 

'  1  would  ratlua'  lx*  an  opportunist  and  float  than  go  to 
(h(‘  bottom  witli  my  piiin  iph':;  round  iny  lu'ckf 

It  was('\'idont  (hat  <  !huri  hill  o\  ('rluok('(l  what  wa're  (h^finitcly 
the  two  dominatiue,  taetors  in  tin'  situation,  (In':  iKSirness  of 
the  General  fsh'tlion  and  the  attitiuh'  of  tlu^  majority  of  the 
])eoph‘  towards  a  I’f'annauu'ut  prtr,»ranuu('.  I’hc'se  two  fa,cts 
aloiK^just ili<*d  Ikdduiifs  polity  of  eireumsptalion,  ])ostpone- 
nituit  and  (h'lay. 

It  is  diflieult  to  !uiy  wlu'tlnu’  tlu^  ‘  nu'asurc^  ’  or  the  Mnand 
W'as  tin'  determiniue,  faetor  in  tin'  victory  of  Gertainly 

both  eontialmti'd.  'fin'  !,eayu(^  of  Nations  polit'.y  was  likened 
to  a  popular  pt*rsoua!itv.  Ihn  wliih'  it  was  Dr.  JtLyll  who  won 
the  (h'luaad  Isha  tion,  it  was  Mr.  llych'  that,  took  ollk'.e.  The 
result  of  the'  ('h'ctioa  was  a  p(*rsfuud  vote  of  ('onUdence  in 
Baldwin,  a  tribute  to  his  pijpularity,  1  lis  liold  ovta*  the  British 
mind  was  t'xcc'pt ionah  lb'  c  ast  a  sp<'ll  over  the  people  just 
aslu'so  often  did  ovc*r  tin*  liotisc'  tjf  (duuunons,  and  the  hood- 
wiukcal  millions  \'ut('d  ftu*  him  as  the  '  man  you  can  trust/ 
tlu',  plain  lumrst  statesman  who  wmtld  k('ep  things  right.  He 
had  worked  up  in  tin'  tountry  .sueli  a  legend  around  himself 
that  thcp<“opI('  woidd  not  <ioul)t  t  he  geaitineiurss  of  his  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  tin*  arms  pn»gram!ue  or  <|ue,stion  the  sincerity  of  his 

protestutiom  tT  loyally  it*  tho  League#  The  people  voted  for 
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him  because  they  trusted  Iiim.  He  had  achieved  his  own 

apotheosis. 

To  the  historian  of  the  future  it  must  appear  strange  that 
Baldwin  after  this  exposure  of  himself  was  not  impeached 
Why  was  there  not  a  great  public  up-surge  of  protest  as  in  the 
Hoare-Laval  scandal  ?  One  reason  was  the  hopelessness  of 
stirring  up  an  agitation  against  one  so  popular.  Another  was 
the  lapse  of  time—his  ‘  appalling  frankness  ’  speech  was  made 
more  than  a  year  after  the  General  hilcetiom-during  which 
time  the  Government  liad  been  busily  and  successfully  scare- 
mongering  and  stampeding  public  opinion  in  the  interests  of 
their  rearmament  programme. 


^  Ihc  lToEr€-Lo,vo.l  Ctisc  wus  diflcrcuit.  dlic  j)oli('y"of  the 

National  Government  theti  w'as  to  kta'p  (he  proposals  secret 
let  France  or  someone  else  s[)onsor  (he  scheme  at  Geneva  but 
for  Britain  to  keep  as  aloof  as  iiossibh;  until  it  became  safe  to 
support  it.  Ihc  hrciudi  disclosures  sjioiled  that  little  game 
Then  the  element  of  urgency  <muug(xl.  Tlie  storm  of  public 
^dignation  blew  up  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  that 
Baldwin  had  to  make  a  quick  g(‘sture  to  mei^t  it.  Several 
dramatic  scenes  were  staged  in  the  llou.se  of  Gommons  ;  the 
Prime  Ministers  sensational  re[)udiati()n  of  his  Foreign 
Secretary,  Sir  Samuel  Flom-e’s  resignation  and  the  disclosures 
in  his  speech  explaining  it,  his  shielding  of  Baldwin  by  his 
acceptance  of  responsibility  and  finally  his  going  ostentatiously 
wt  of  the  Government,  out  of  the  front  door  of  the  Foreign 
Uftice,  to  be  taken  in,  after  a  decent  interval,  by  the  back 
door  of  the  Admiralty. 

In  this  case  it  would  take  time  before  Baldwin’s  breach  of 
faith  was  realized.  Two  of  the  chief  points  in  his  policy  were 
not  unconnected  ;  rearmament  and  antagonism  to  the  League 
ot  Nations.  One  was  as  important  to  him  as  the  other.  Rearm¬ 
ament  could  begin  at  once,  but  secretly  and  gradually.  As  for 
opposition  to  the  League,  that  also  could  begin  at  once,  for 
It  would  be  some  time  before  isolated  incidents  of  sabotage 
could  be  recognized  as  the  consequences  of  the  Government’s 
deliberate  policy.  ^  In  the  meantime  the  war  scare  could  be 

wor  e  up  as  the  justification  for  both  rearmament  and  anti- 
League  policy. 

Still,  after  all,  it  does  seem  strange  that  a  leader  of  the  peoplq 
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should  idoacl  gtiilly  to  such  disia'putahlr  conduct  and  remain 
iiiicoiKltuiiiu'd.  C  )u('  I't'ason  for  Ids  <‘S(aip(^  niay  be  that  sud¬ 
denly  soinc(lunp“  liappciH’d  that  stirred  (lu^  hearts  of  the  people 
and  tunu'd  llu^  minds  ol‘  all  iVoiu  th(‘  political  scene  to  the 
Thron<‘.  liscli'.  A  f(av  days  alba*  (he  Priuu‘  Minister  appeared 
in  sack-cloth  and  aslu's  in  th<'  I  h>us(‘  ofClonunons,  King  Edward 
VIM  was  layiny;  aside'  the  ('rouu  of  his  fathers.  Afterwards 
in  the  pomp  and  ciia  uiust aticc,  the  n'flec'tcal  blaze  and  glory 
of  the  (loronatioiy  baldwin  c'seaped  (o  tlu'  sahiy  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  l(‘aviny,  all  his  probhuns  to  his  smaasssor. 

Nev<‘r  Ixdbn'  in  tlu'  history  of'  paiiianuaits  has  a  Prime 
Minist('r  madt'  such  a  humiliating  ('onlession.  Who  could 
irnagiih'  tiu'  grcait  polititsil  hauhu's  oftlur  past  sto()j)ing  to  such 
dcspical)lc  I  x'rfidy. 

Im'W  Pr<'mi<‘rs  haxc"  lo:a  ca.stc' s<  kuu'I'.  I  lu'  p<a)pl(’:  arc' already 
moving  towards  a  new  and  trm-r  asscssnuait  of  his  character. 
Jle  wtmt  in  a  b!a/<‘  of  r{'ll«a  tcd  ?dory  \vhi('h  will  s<a’V(^  to  make 
the  oblivion  to  uhii  h  lu'  has  ynwr  ihr  more  pronounced.  In 
congenial  company  in  tin*  fhura'  of' Lords  h<‘  will  have  time  to 
revi(‘W  the'  taa-ord  «*f'his  carta^r.  What  h('  will  no  d()ul,)t  regard 
as  the  most  notable'  dl'lds  a<  hie'vc'uu'nts  is  the  part  he  played 
in  th(‘  sabotayy'ny^  of  (he  Disarmament  (lonlercuu’e,  and  in  the 
virtual  annihilation  of  tin'  la'atnu'  of  Nations. 

For  Hritaiig  hn;  Isump^'  and  for  the*  world,  th<*  eonse(|ucn,ces 
ofBaldwiirs  viet(n  y  in  hav<‘  he<‘u  tn'numdous  and  terrible. 
For  (he  steady  and  (  (uuiiinous  dc'tt'rioration  in  the  itilernational 
siluati<>n,  tlu'  blanu'  lie'*.  lariu'ly  with  tlu'  British  (h)vernment. 
During  Baldwin's  tf'nurc'  fd'ollita'  rc'pc'ated  hnaa'lurs  of  pledges 
hav(i  (lisi‘r<*dit(Hl  tin'  nauu'  of'  liritain.  Actions  for  which  he, 
as  Priiiu'  Miuistfw,  was  n'spnnsible,  havt'  destroyed  all  faith  in 
British  stat<rsmanship.  No  .statesnuni  of' mochuii  times  had  a 
grealcu'  opportunit\  actaunplisli  things  for  his  people 

and  for  the  worhl  :  mnu'  so  signally  faihal  to  take  advantage 
of  tluun.  He  may  ha\e  done  good  l>y  sUadth,  the  rest  is  on 
record.  IP'  has  made  hmd  protesstations  of  faith  in  great 
international  idi'af;,  while  lie  sta  rcgly  intrigued  for  their 
betrayal,  d'hnx'  tinu'S  in  this'e  months  his  honour  has  been 
publt<*ly  inipuipual  in  tht'  House  of  (lummons.  When  the 
*  National '  (Joverniaent  s(ileiiui!y  pledged  Britain  to  fulfil  her 
obligations  under  tlie  CMvruunt  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
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^  fifty  nations  ranged  tliemseivcs  on  her  side.  Had  Britain  kept 
her  word,  tlie  League  wcnild  h^vc  becMune:  [nii'amoimt  and  the 
direction  and  drive  o^^v'orld  |)()Hti(\s  would  Iia\'('  hc.c.n  turned 
in  the  direction  orint(n'nationa.I  co“op('ration  and  world  peace. 
Had  Britain  kept  her  word,  the  iu\asion  of  Abyssinia,  would 
have  come  to  a  suchhai  and  (haasivc'  end.^  dh,(^  prestige  of 
Mussolini  in  Italy  ('ould  not  hav('  survivaal  his  f'ailun^  in  Africa. 
The  League  of  Nations,  whic'h  would  thus  lia.ve  arcpiircd  " 
power  and  authority,  would  ch'linitdy  have  ineaiit  the  end  of 
dictatorsliips  in  Europe. 

When  after  the  election  ikildwin  ixEon^  tlu'  eyc\s  oftluj  worlds 
renoiiruxxl  his  pledges,  he  struck  a.  deadly  blow  a,l.  ihc.  autliority 
of  the  League  and  destroyed  absolutedy  th<‘  cause  ofconective 
security.  Sliocked  and  disilhisiontal  tlu^  laaigaic:  of'  Nations 
lost  faith  in  tlie  honour  orBritishstat(\sni<ai.  Baldwiids  betrayal 
gave  a  Iree  hand  to  tlu^  dictators,  of  whicli  they  were  c|iiick 
to  take  advantage. 

International  law  lost  all  authority.  ’Vhr  dictators  suddenly 
realized  that  they  could  work  tludr  \vill  with  uupunity. 

With  the  laaigue  ot  Nations  dis('r(‘(.lit<al  and  (l(‘S(a1(ul,  power 
politics  took  tlie  ])la.ee  ol  tlu*  redgu  ol  law,  a  innv  ag('  of  pthuitive 
barbarism  wa,s  uslienal  iu  a.ucl  th<‘  dictators,  (‘a.st  and  west, 
began  to  march,  Jlithu',  rej)ndialing  his  tr(‘a,ly  obligations, 
marched  first  into  tlu'  .Rluiudand  and  tiun  into  Austria, 
Mussolini  marched  into  d(unilitariz(Kl  S[)ain.  Japan  inarelicd 
into  China.  And  now  the  world  Iroiu  I'okio  to  Wasliington 
with  frantic  fury  arms  for  Armagxxldon. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  British  |)e()ple  still  jmt  their 
timst  in  the  setting  up  ol  a  system  by  whic'h  the  rule  of  law 
should  take  the  place  ol  the  rule  ol' force.  In  1935  Baldwin 
would  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  tlie  p(H)])I(g  aaid  the  voice  of 
the  people  was  never  more  truly  the  v(.)icc  of  God,  That  voice 
was  not  heeded  ;  the  will  of  the  i.)coplc  for  peace;  was  s|:)urned, 
the  desire  of  the  democracy  for  intcniiational  co-operation  in 
the  cause  of  peace  repudiated 

For  the  world  chaos  ,  and  the  international  crimes  tliat 
followed,  for  the  atrocities  in  China,  for  the  brutalities  in 
Abyssinia,  for  the  butchery  in  Spain,  the  British  Prime  Minister 
must,,  bear  a  major  responsibility. 

.■J  .Mussolim’s  admissions  in  Mai'siial  Badaglio’s  book  on  the  Abyssinian  Cam¬ 
paign  confirm  this, 
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T!i('  hnhlin<>'  oi  a  (naicTal  I'.Icctinn  on  14  N()V(anI)(a'  rc)']r 
was  a  shrrud  pi^sT  ofpnlitiral  s(ral<4;y.  No  time  cou'ld 
Iuiv(‘  sjiilcd  Marl  )(Mialil  laifrr.  'I'lu'  <*l<r{i{)n  aainpaigu  would 
1)0  wajusi  in  iUr  niiddlr  ol'  an  introna ( ional  wish.  It  was 
c'.laiin(‘d  that  if  was  [iorr,,ar\  fn  a  inaiula((‘ IVoin  the  c.ouiitry 
for  (he  supp'M'f  {hc‘  laMpyir  t.f  Nations  in  llu^  (Mifonaancait  of 
tlu'  lasiyiir  s  (stvtasant.  Marl)(niald  would  (inis  lx*  a, hie  to 
inak(‘  ('lo<juouf  sp('ta  ln‘s  on  lhau  (liiliootivo  ScHau'ilv,  and 
Foreign  Aifaii:.,  d'his  was  panitularly  for(una.((a  as  the 
hNtUioiiar  (  h  A  rj'innrnf va  i  ad  on  hoiut‘  adairs  was  (lisa,slrous. 


By  oxploitiny,  tin'  iijl oniat ional  .situation  ol*  the  luoivuuit 
M.ac'Donalil  rotihl  (iiv<at  tiu'  minds  (.f  th<‘  initua's  of  Scaihain 
and  tddlirir  \\iv<'^  liom  homo  t  tmditions  to  Idi'cai^n  da,n<.^'ta\s. 

S<’aliam  IlaidMUi  Iiad  horn  huih  in  1  fvaH  by  a,n  a.n('(\stor  of 
th(*  [)r{‘s{ml  Maipui.  eh'  Loudondcary,  to  provide^  a.  short  cut 
to  tlu'  SCSI  and  hn  ililalo  the'  c"\port  oldoal  iVoni  tlu!  inincs  on, 
Iiis  adjaoe'iit  piwpoi  u  .  '{  he*  niimas  rc'spu'dod  tlu'  Maniuis  with 
the  snlhm  ho.stiiifv  uhieh  ha.  nmu'  to  hc' tin*  hahitna!  a.ttiLudc 
of  tin*  niitieis  low, ud  -  llu'  luiuo  (iuinas  l\tiowin<»'  this,  M,r. 
SitljH’y  Whdfh,  who  had  um  eal  the'  eonstitiuau'y  with  caa'C, 
had  warned  Mat  I  )ouald  that,  !(*  his  jVie'udship  with  Lord 
Londondt'rry  Iks  anu’  kuouii,  it  weittld  he*  rescnttxl  hy  the 
miners  ;md  iniojit  alloi  t  his  c'h'i  toi  a!  e  hanta'S. 

Whtai  Mat  Donald  was  lounaily  atlopteal  in  as  La.bour 
ctindidate  for  the*  Sraham  di\isit*n,  some  n(*ws[)ap(a’s  accused 
him  ol  llyin|.^  froni  an  uiis»de  scat  hi  a  safe  oiu^  Jiis  reply 
was  lluit  Ala*r4\«m  was  Mis  safe  as  the;  Bank  nf  Fmgland/ 
hut  napiinal  a  i»nod  eteal  of  tinu'  to  look  afhas  '  I  am  not 
so  yotiiig  as  I  Wiwd  Itc  said  :  '  my  hands  are  lull  of  many 
things,  and  I  eannoi  hud  tinu*  ti»  look  alh*r  the  constituency 
myselfd  Ihnv  safe  Sidnry  \Vehl.i  Imd  made  Sealiam  was  seen 
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from  the  fact  that,  in  1929,  MacDonald  had  a  record  majority 
of  28,794  votes.  By  1931  his  majority  had  slumjicd  to  5951. 
A  fear  that  the  majority  might  disappear  ahogcihcr  obsessed 
him  and  caused  him  in  1935  to  hesitate  between  fighting 
there  again  and  seeking  a  safer  scat  elsewhere. 

Ever  since  the  coup  of  1931,  MacDonald  had  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  the  ne.xt  appeal  to  the  country  with  considerable 
apprehension.  After  ail  that  had  hap|)(uicd  then  and  since 
he  dreaded  having  to  face  the  Seaham  electors,  lie  was  under 
no  illusions.  He  knew  that  every  day’s  delay  ivas  lessening 
his  chances  of  holding  the  seat.  A  suggc'stion,  sent  out  as  a 
feeler,  that  Mr.  Noel  Skelton,  who  held  the  safe  'I'oiy.seat  of 
the  Scottish  Universities,  might  r(\sign  in  his  favour  was  dis¬ 
cussed  tentatively,  lint  dismissed  as  risky.  So  up  to  Seaham 
MacDonald  went  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  electoral  campaign. 

But  even  there  he  was  as  inlirm  orjuirpose  as  in  London _ so 

much  so  that  the  pressmen  who  went  north  to  ‘  cover  ’  the 
ex-Premier’s  contest  found  it  impossible  (o  ])in  him  down  to 
a  positive  statement  as  to  whelh<;r  he  intenchxl  to  stand  at 
Seaham  or  not.  Obviously  he  wished  to  u^st  the  atmosphere 
before  committing  himself 

Seaham  Harbour  is  one  of  the  most  forlorn  and  unattrac¬ 
tive  constituencies  in  all  England.  It  is  a  division  of  small, 
unsightly  mining  villages,  stretched  unevenly  across  a  bleak 
landscape— stark  congeries  of  colliers’  cottages,  like  beads  on 
a  string,  in  the  sad  hinterland  of  the  north-east  coast.  The 
houses  are  mean,  dilapidated,  and  ugly,  built,  manifestly  not 
as  homes  for  citizens  but  as  sleeping  places  for  hands,  with  no 
regard  to  comfort  or  amenity. 

Seaham  had  been  struck  hard  by  the  depression  and  had 
sunk  beneath  the  blow  until  it  had  become  classed  as  a  dis¬ 
tressed  area.  The  majority  of  its  workers  were  miners  on  the 
dole,  and,  worse  still,  on  the  means  test.  Years  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  had  brought  the  miners  to  a  mood  of  either  broken¬ 
hearted  dejection  or  bitter  resentment.  The  endles.s,  unfair 
fight  against  poverty,  the  worry,  the  fever,  the  fret  of  trying 
to  make  'ends  meet  on  a  mere  pittance,  had  broken  the  spirit 
of  many  of  the  men,  had  permaturely  aged  their  women-folk, 
and  had  robbed  the  children  of  food  to  such  an  extent  that 
malnutrition  was  rife  among  them.  In  Seaham,  all  questions 
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came  clown  to  tin*  liiv  and  drath  siriu^i^v.  \vi(h  want.  The 
PTcat  intc-rnatiniial  ivan's  luu!  m  ])c‘  translattal  tlua'c  into  terms 
of  food,  <nnplt»yni(’nU  xNnar;,  and  the  ^  doha’  In  that  unhappy 
I'U’C  peditios  was  a  bisanl  aiul  Initfcr  busiiusss. 

The'  Durhain  niinta-  i,  a  di:aincf i\{'  p('rs()nalily.  He  is 
a  skillcal  cratVauan,  intrlli^nnit ,  <  ( aira'U'nus,  and  trustworthy. 
poiiti('aI!y  advatut’d.  with  hi;-h  id(ad's  his  most  outstaaKling 
"chanietcaastii  s  at  e*  lidrlit\  fn  a  i  aus(*  and  loyally  to  a  leader. 
jHs  faith  in  Ma<  !  )onald  wav.  -.hown  hv  the  fu't  that,  in  1929, 
he  gave  him  a  iuaj.ait\  nf  nd,ynp  Sc*ahani  was  a  gift  seat 
from  the  miner,  to  the*  hahonr  hartv  an  aeknowh'dgment  of 
M'at'Dopald’s  seaa  iM- .  to  I  ho  ino\(*nic*n(  and  a.  tril.)ut<'  to  his 


persotiahty , 

A  eompaii'.on  hetwc’rn  tin*  niootimy-;  in  Sesdiam  would  be 
inic'n‘stin<t  and  inionnati\r.  In  tin*  (  h*n<'ra!  IshaOioii  of  1929 
Ma(d)onald  lanir  holdir  tln*m  uilh  tin*  pivslisp^  of  a  great 
intcs'national  rUate-mau  dm  Idoli/.t'd  hsuh'r  ol*  tiu!  Labour 
LariV.  Ih'  akin'.*  t^i  'npp*.ri  in  a  <  onstitmau’y  over- 

wheluhntdv  Lnhoui.  l  ie  n  ef'nod  (In*  hoiuasn*  otdiis  eheca'ing 
admirers  hk('  a  him  '.(ai  inaldtm,  .1  jH'monal  appesiranec^  at  a 
premier.  Wlnm  he  fnine-d  tlm  ‘  X.idonaL  ( iovc'riumaU,  in 
19‘p,  tluaa'  ^^a.^  a  e  hannt*  ;  i]\r  fust  .‘hpis  ol'  disadeetion 
appcainnl.  Tlir  I..1I  sour  tio\rnmumt  h.id  h{*(nj  ov<*rthrowip 
and  many  tHdie\c'd  that  hr  wa.  the  prinu’  mover  in  that  coup. 
Marnonaid  xrlnmic'iuK  dr.  laird,  howmvr,  that  it  was  he  who 
-  had  sttu’k  to  Ins  So.  iali' t  pi  im  iph*'.,  udiile  tlir  Labour  Ministers 
had  deserted  tln^ii  .  1  he  looan  popnlaroiL  Nationar  ( Joveni- 

nieiit  plalf  uni’t  at  I  lie  lunr  \sa'i  !  i  he'  Laliom  ( joxau  ntnc.ut 

ran  awayd 

'fhere  was  at  lean  elrmoi.d  uumtainty  at  Seahani  in  1991, 
There  were  tlneay  e'.prnallv  among  tlte  women,  who  were 
willing  to  pA Ma<  l^ouafl  ttie  Lemdit  <d  tin*  doul)t.  Mae- 
Donahrs  eontest  uas  the  toia!  piuut  fTthr  (irneral  Kleetiorg 
and  his  vieiory  \^as  puite  uiifwpn  fed.  It  was  tliought  that  he 
would  have  no  i  fmin  e  apaiiru  tlir  tdlLial  Labour  eanclidatc  in 
a  couKtitneiiey  wliolly  deimird  to  niiutiup  It  is  said  that  of 
the  two  bundled  joiirimbsts  w!m  Ibllowed  lihn  into  that 
strange  eoiistititeiii  y,  imt  one  helirved  that  he  wotdd  win- 
ThiSj  altliougb  all  the  way  on  lu»:  journey  north  he  had  been 
cheered  and  fftecl  and  iiitri  viewed*  But,  at  Keaham»  it  was  as 
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if  they  had  run  into  a  foo-.  TIis  reception  there  was  chilling. 
Thus,  in  an  aUnosphere  .s^ioouiy  and  forbickliiig,  did  Sealiam 
welcome  Britain’s  rriine  Ministtn-,  on  (he  eve  of  one  of  the 
most  critical  and  mornenlous  Cencral  J'deelions  since  the  War. 
Yet  the  result  wa.s  a  6000  inajorily  for  him. 

The  essential  characlerislics  of  tlu^  SeaJuuu  hllecaion  of  1931 
were  Fear  and  Faith.  Tln-re  is  nothing  that  the  working  clas.ses 
in  this  country  dread  as  tnucli  as  destitution.  Maebonald,” 
brought  up  in  a  working-class  iioine,  kiuav  of  this  fear  and 
adapted  his  ehu'tion  ta.etic.s  to  <;xploi(  it.  lie  thoroughly 
frightened  the  uhner.s  of  Seaiiam  and  tiieir  wives  -espeeially 
their  wives-  avitli  stories  of sta.rva.tion  in  (lernia.ny.  j  le  waved 
a  bank-note  for  thousands  of  marks  and  said  that  it  was  worth 
nothing,  ih;  warned  his  liearers  (hat,  if  Imhonr  were  ndurned 
to  power,  credit  wonid  colhipse  so  far  (hat  their  l('u-shii.ling 
notes  and  onc-pound  notes  would  l)eeoine  a,s  worthhrss  as  the 
Germa.n  note,  and  tlia.(  it  w^ould  tak(;  a  thousand  pounds  to 
buy  a  posta.ge  stani]).  The  result  wa.s  (init  (In;  (d(;ctors  of  Sea- 
ham  were  s(amped<;d,  and  voted  for  NTicDonald  and  the 
‘  National’  Government  in  a.  i)anie.  of  fear. 

Then  there  was  Ifiith.  'I'lun-e  was  the  dogged,  unshakable 
loyalty  of  the  iniiuns  and  their  wives.  'I'hey  .sinij)ly  could  not 
believe  that  tludr  idolized  Inn'o  could  be  a  traitor  and  a 
renegade.  They  were  ca.rried  away  by  the.  Prime  Minister’s 
personality,  his  glowing  periods,  Iris  imagery,  and,  as  much  as 
anything,  by  his  obvious  appeal  to  sympathy,  based  on  his 
long  service  to  the  Labour  movement.  After  tire  election,  it 
dawned  upon  them  that  MacDonald,  who  had  so  often 
attacked  the  Tories,  was  now  in  friendly  a,ssociatio.n  with  them, 
but  by  that  time  the  deed  was  done. 

19355  bitter  experience  had  swept  away  the  glamour 
and  glow  of  personality.  In  the  preceding  four  years  the 
miners  of  Seaham  had  gone  through  hell.  Low  wages  and  no 
wages,  vast  unemployment,  the  brutal  means  test,  unfair 
economy  schemes,  the  destructive  effects  of  tariffs  on  the  coal 
trade,  had  made  them  bitter  and  resentful.  Their  idol  had 
crashed.  They  had  had  four  years  of  disillusionment.  They 
now  saw  MacDonald  in  the  ranks  of  their  enemies,  attacking 
them  just  as  cruelly  as  his  Tory  friends  did.  The  indictment 
against  him  had  many  counts.  He  had  hindered  rather  than 
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j^clpcd  tli<‘  U-aAc  :  !i(’  liarl  ivluscal  (o  ratify  the  Inter- 
liatunial  (aaivrutinii  aiyrrd  ujaai  at  (  irurva  in  1931,  wliicll 

ainual  at  rcHha  ita^.  \v‘a-kin.<'  la  an-,.  ;  li<'  luul  ass( u'ia, lad  with  the 
Loncloudri-rvs,  in  '.pita  ^7'  Sidurv  Wahlfs  WAvuuvr;  he  had 
indulK<‘<I  in  .'.pit<*lhl  ]rh-tvii.r:;  tn  tlia  Labour 
which  Ih‘  was  tiia  brad  :  la*  lia<l  traatc'cl  atvutaritptUXHlsly  th 
moans  tost  |)('(iti<ai,  ‘hpiatl  Lv  o\ar  ara'oo  <'!a('l«)i's  in  his  oou- 
Stiltaau'y  ;  and  lu'  X*.  a  ,  f  a: on  dad  aa.  ha\  ii a’-  hatray(‘d  thani  willi 
P(MTard  tn  tha  (  !<»  (3 larat i\ a  Souadns  d'ax,  over  which  tlic 
WunK‘ii  were  Inth  ur-. 

Ma(d)onalil  xva*.  paititulaih.  unfMrtiinata  in  his  ()p|){)ucnt, 
KuKUnud  .'^binw  all,  tha  La  I  h  air  <  aiu  bd.U<\  had  Ixaai  Iroin 
until  his  tlalaat  in  i  o.p  ,  MaiiiLu'r  nf  Pailiaiuant  for  ilu‘  Sc'ots 
anintv  dixi-'iou  of  1  aidiila" 'xx ■  hi! <*,  i  [{'  had  o;raduat<'d  from 
dio  (dasuoxv  d'‘<xxn  t  Mun«  ib  ‘>i  whit  h  tor  sax'an  xasirs  h(‘  had 
boon  a,  notabh'  naunbats  wwli  a  lapiuatiun  as  a  al(‘V(‘r  and 
rosnniHadid  (h’batai.  Shinxxall  was  an  (Wp(‘riana(‘d  pa.rlia- 
inontarv  aampaiinu-i ,  baxiii*-  l»aiali{  .cwa  (hau'ral  Idts’tious, 
His  otitstantlin-'  abdnx  laal  b<'rii  uatKOii/ad  xvluai,  in  ipe.p 
Mac'Donald  uuulc*  biiu  Ihu  banuaitai  v  Sc-aixiary  to  tha  Minos 
l)o[)artnn*nt  <'i  tha'  Liand  ol  Liadf*. 

Durinp  tin'  nina  xaais  that  Mduwc'll  had  Ih'oii  in  Ihirlia- 
iTiont,  In'*  had  anluun  cnl  bi%  re'putatifui  as  a  skillul  .sp(‘ak(a'  and 
oxcoptitaialK'  k('cai  dabat(  r.  Hi-,  sfvh'  is  iiu  isivc*  and  forcible. 
Ho  watt'Inss  a  dt'batr  xxidi  a,n  alajt  \i<dlanc(%  and  his  inlt.T- 
volitions  ur«^  as  irli<  ifints  a*:  they  au’  (dhalivo. 

When  Mr.  ].  IL  'i  Inuuas,  tha  t  ouiidaiit  of  MacDonald, 
was  usloah  soiur-  uuatilts  lu  luo'  tha  t  hnirral  Ish'ction,  his  vit'ws 
on  Mat'DonahL'^  *  tuna  co.it  Snahani,  In*  w as  clncrily  opliinislua 
Mdiow!'  in'  said,  M\!an  di  vxalk  boinca  \’ou  (‘an  |)ul  your 
shirt  on  lliaK  ndlad.  Mv  (  hul  !  tnan,  tlnnx'ks  nothiiyL»‘  surord 
^  i f ow  can  you  bo  ,  o  ;a n  < '  !  la*  xx as  askea  1,  Nhinxx oil  is  a.  1 1(.\ (J 
and  oxporixatt'od  i  aiupaii‘nci\  I  hoiuas  s  nicad  was .  (Jevci. 
m’foot  !  Mat  dl  xxin  cms\  ,  and  Idl  fc'll  x ou  why  :  Shinwoll  will 
niiikt'  him  win.  Maik,  my  wtuds  and  aw  d  lu*  don  t. 

Bohind  Tlnmuoda  siianyy*  foi coast  was  Ins  ladiol  that  Shim 
well  xvould  nsf*  id,  uppoimnity  to  attaoh  .MacDonald  in 
revenge  {or  ^ liolirvcHt  that  Shinwoll,  fiery  and  qiiick- 

temporoih  xvith  u  ihn  idal  [trot  livity  to  ranstic  invective,  would 
-  go  out  of  Ids  way  to  iitsiili  the  older  caiidklate  and  descend  to 
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scurrilous  and  disparaging  personalities.  Thi.s,  in  the  circum- 
stances,  would  cause  a  reaction  against  the  Labour  candidate 
and  create  sympathy  for  MacDonald.  But  Thomas,  wily 
strategist  that  he  is,  was  quite  mistaken  on  two  points.  He  had 
reckoned  on  Shinwell’s  reputed  irascibility  wdthout  taking 
into  account  his  intelligence  and  good  .seusc.  Besides,  Thomas 
was  forgetting  that  MacDonald  was,  himself,  e.xcitable  and 
extremely  irritable,  and  inclined  to  lose  his  temper  when 
attacked,  as  indeed  he  did,  with  disastrous  results  durine  the 
election  of  1924. 

This  was  seen  quite  early  in  the  campaign.  Shinwell  was 
very  discreet  and  hardly  mentioned  his  opponent  at  all. 
MacDonald,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  saw  the  line  Shinwell 
was  taking,  thought  to  rile  him  into  retorting  with  contemptuous 
asjpersion.  Thus  tire  campaign  was  not  witliout  an  element 
of  comedy— one  side  ostentatiously  ignoring  the  opponent  and 
making  no  reply  to  personal  attacks,  the  other  deliberately 
provocative,  seeking  to  drive  the  quick-tempered  Labour 
candidate  to  tactless  retaliation. 

The  contrast  that  'riiomas  so  hopefully  envisaged  of  the 
dignified  and  revered  Elder  Statesman  attacked  by  an  un¬ 
licked,  splenetic  spitfire  did  not  materialize.  There  was  no 
alienation  of  votes  from  Shinwell  because  of  his  election 
behaviour.  The  alienation  was  all  the  other  way. 

A  speech  rnade  by  MacDonald  in  London,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign,  caused  great  annoyance  to  the  miners’  section 
of  the  Seaham  electorate.  There  had  been  a  nation-wide 
agitation  by  the  miners  for  the  restoration  of  a  national  wage- 
fixing  organization.  Such  an  organization  is  accepted  by  every 
large  industry  as  a  matter  of  course.  Now,  before  McDonald 
jmned  the  ‘National’  Government,  he  had  been  an  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  this  most  reasonable  claim.  The  miners,  there¬ 
fore,  were  anxious  to  know  if  he  still  believed  in  it  and  if  he 
could  assure  them  of  the  Government’s  support.  His  answer, 
anxiously  awaited,  was  a  mockery  of  a  serious  and  urgent 
appeal.  He  assured  them  that  ‘  every  assistance  it  can  ’  would 
be  given,  not  by  the  Government,  but  by  his  own  trumpery 
organization,  the  ‘  National  Labour  ’  Party.  The  speech  was 
so  characteristically  non-committal  and  deceptive  that  it  in- 
funated  those  miners  who  heard  it  in  London.  To  the  miners 
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of  Seaham  it  was  but  another  example  of  MacDonald’s 

^^One  reason  for  the  failure  of  MacDonald’s  speeches  was  a 
change  of  policy  which  affected  more  or  less  all  ‘National’ 
Government  speakers  during  this  strange  election  This  was 
the  change  in  the  strategy  of  the  campaign  brought  about  by 
Baldwin’s  sudden  decision  to  exploit  the  Peace  Ballot.  Before 
'that  the  platform  was  ;  the  failure  of  the  League,  the  im¬ 
minence  of  war,  and  Britain’s  need  to  rearm  in  defence.  Now, 
Tory  headquarters  announced  a  complete  change  ot  pro- 
gramme— a  swing  back  to  the  League,  Britain  to  carry  out  all 
her  obligations  under  the  Covenant,  a  stressing  of  the  P^ce 
issue,  and  the  stigmatizing  of  the  Labour  Party  as  the  War 
Party  It  meant  a  wholesale  remodelling  of  speeches.  _ 
Even  one  so  skilled  as  MacDonald  in  political  legerdemain 
found  difficulty  in  adapting 

face.  Indeed,  it  was  specially  awkward  for  MacDonald,  as  the 

White  Paper  on  rearmament  which  had  started  Britain  on  t  e 
Ls  rad  had  been  signed  J.  R.  M  To  ^wxteh 
militarism  to  pacifism,  changing  a  political  creed  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  political  situation  was  a  matter  of  such  diffi¬ 
culty  that  there  were  Tory  candidates  who  gave  up  addressing 
meetings.  Their  excuse  was  that  they  could  ‘ 

Now,  any  experienced  speaker  can  get  as  much  disturbance 
in  a  meeting  as  he  wants.  He  has  only  to  get  his  audience 

_  '“,o  a  ba“cmper.  As  MacDonald  came  .0  see  that  .he 

ings  were  going  against  him.  he  reverted  to  the  'dea  ; 

T.  H.  Thomas  of  getting  votes  out  of  sympathy  for  i  ^ 

ment.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  latter  part  o_ 
naien  he  deliberately  welcomed  interruption.  He  playea 
for  disorder ;  he  was  deliberately 

in  answering  questions,  abusive.  The  team  of  speake 
down  from  headquarters  helped  to  foment 
ShinwelFs  meeungs,  but  in  M^'^ojald V  Jtanw^  to 
hv  asking  those  Labour  electors  who  attended  MacUonam 

S  to  «0  play  into  the  Ij-t-m  "I 
ruption  and  disorder,  but  to  give  him  a  fair  and  courte 

Thefe  are  a  great  many  ^during 

answer  given  to  a  lady  who  questioned  MacDonald  dur  g 
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the  I9|.;t  clcclion  undouhtally  swuno-  many  voles  to  his  side 
1  he  question  ^\■as  a  very  ini[)or(a.n(  oiu'  asked  ou  behalf  of 
the  Co-operative  Soviet ies.  In  his  reply,  MavDonald  gave  a 
definite  ]iledge.  ‘  Not  as  long  as  1  am  a.  Menihm-  ofthc  National 
Government,’  he  said,  ‘  will  it  Ix'  the  intention  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  tax  (lo-opera,li\'('  Soeit'ties.’ 

In  s])ile  ol  this  phulgc-,  the  GoNa'rnimmt  of  which  Mac¬ 
Donald  was  Prime  Minister  inlrodueed  a,  Ihll  wdiieh  took" 
:^i,250,ooo  a  year  from  the  ( lo-operal  ive  SoeiiUii's.  Althouo-h 
the  Cabinet  kiunv'  that,  tin'  Prime'  Minist(a’’s  jx'rsoual  honour 
was  impugned,  they  [mbliely  humiliated  him  by  eompelling 
him  to  mak(e  a.  spe'ecdi  in  llu'  I  louse  ol  ('ominous  in  defence 
of  the  policy  tluit  he  had  solemnly  denounced.  '.I'lieye  is  no 

doubt  that  man)' ( lo-operalors  supported  tlu'  Labour  ea.udidatc 
in  i()35  because  (hey  were  convinced  (hat  MacDonald  had  let 
them  down. 

Mean,  shabby,  dirty,  des|>icable,  and  personal,’  were 
some  of  the  adjectives  used  by  MacDonald  when  ri'plying  to 
a  question  at  Whcatly  Hill,  Seaham,  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  campaign.  .He  was  asked  whellu'r  he  Inul  anything  to  do 
with  the  appointment  of  his  son  to  Mi  big  .salaried  joiriu  the 
Government.  Ihe  question  had  reierence  to  the  fact  that 
his  son  Malcolm  had  been  [iromoted  to  (he  Cabinet  and  a 
salary  of  ;,{;'5000  a  year.  It  Inippened  that,  when  MacDonald 
resigned  the  Prcmierslii]),  his  .salary  wa.s  reduced  to  ^2000  a 
yeai,  while,  at  the  same,  time,  his  son,  on  being  promoted 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  had  his  .salary  increased 
to  ;^50oo. 

_  MacDonald  reeled  at  the  question  as  from  a  blow.  He  lost 
his  head  in  an  outburst  of  passion,  and  it  wa.s  rage  that  dictated 
his  answer.  It  was  strange  but  significant  that  it  should  be 
Shm'well  upon  whom  he  vented  his  spleen,  for  the  Labour 
candidate  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  putting  of  the 
question.  But  the  answer  was  extraordinary  in  itself: 

My  son,’  he  said,  ‘  happened  to  have  made  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  reputation  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  certain 
person  who  is  now  in  the  constituency,  finding  that  he  was 
going  to  meet  my  son  in  debate  at  Oxford,  thought  it  discreet 

to  run  away  from  it’ 
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mi  •«  statement  was  no  answer,  was  quite  irrelevant,  and  h: 
IhissUtemcna  Shouts  from  the  audien 

MacDonald  to  the  question,  and  he  went  on  to  deeb 

hrijfa  do^en  deputations  had  come  to  him  and  begged  h 
that  half  of  his  son’s  advancement.  There  wa 

not  to  stanc  i  ,  _  ,  .  at  this  and  voices  shouted  :  ‘  Jobbe 

Sc‘ he  lost  hh  tender  and  became  insulting. 

•  T  Vnow  Dcrfcctly  well,’  he  said  sneeringly,  ‘  that  there 
,le  Jean  and  despicable  and  ignomimons  enongh 

timt  Story. 

ThTCr™  l;  Sety  — 

1  1  e,,-rl  l  b  at  answer  believed  that  it  was  r 

Those  who  hem  Mind  ” 

contemptible  ibc  i-ccovered  from  it.  It 

had  aroused  1  .  ^  meeting  to  meeting, : 

the  begmmng  of  1^hc  m  -  •  campaign  became  i 

day  to  day  fro  n  pecUi  r  beginning  ;  no 

hopeless.  He  |s  he  saw  his  forebodn 

was  apprehensive  at  ^  irritable  and  imp  a 

failure  being  realized,  became  rnor 

He  made  no  attempt  to  fhe ‘Nati 

He  ceased  to  tl^Xcmiiet  aldiences  were  resentful 
Government.  ^X^nees  were  contemptuous  and  Ian 

retorted  3  .1  Kiq  fir^t  mcetinoc  'with  a  speech,  hu 

He  had  come  north  to  his  firnt  mccung^^^^  He  had  t 

tarian  and  P^-titudinou^ 

card  it  early  m  '  ,-dmff  eeneralities  to  dea 

to  come  down  frorn  hrs  btgb-yotmdmg  gen^^^ 

the  life  and  everyday  Problem  f^d  ^  interruption 
MacDonald  was  Ljoyd  George,  revel  mint 

advantage.  ^elsh  orator’s  twinkling  w 

tions.  He  had  i  ,  ,  hUe  instant,  can  flash  1 
!  whimsical  humour  tha  ,  discomfiture  of  a  foe 

sparkling  hTte  “gb^S  readiness  of  V 

interrupter.  Nor  had  I  _  b  interruptions,  : 

Chnrehffl,  sSlllg  ripole. 

I  “'if  wX^d  had  had  a  ready  wit  and  a  sense  of  1 
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lie  might  Ikivc  contrived  (o  circnnuv-m  ■  • 

-  -•»  1  lavn;  ? 

us  hrst  reaction  to  antagonism  was  t^  I,  -  ic  n.  f 
hemterruption  was  contimu-d,  he  lost  his  Iieai  d  I 
to  seurnhty.  Now,  a  north-comitrv  audience  ^  I 

to  tins,  and,  extisperated,  makes  its  nroiew  '  c  i 

Then  MacDonald  wonhl  reidi.e  ,  I"';'''?- 


Then  Mat'-Do.iald  w.ndd  nVdi  "  d'np  ".‘ap.'r  al,''  T?'?- 

speech  to  make,  a  speei'h  that  must  ^^ah, 'l.hn  votes 
d  he  w:is  not  m  abandon  the  fight  altoavU,,.,.  he 
chmig-e  again,  lieconie  penit.mtial  a.ul  wheed h- 
_  thus  the  contest  wide!,  drew  tlie  most  -.I,,  i  • 
ni  die  whole  country  came  to  a..  ''''s".- bnig  attention 

--tings  were  nant.rka  1  ,n i  t  1  '1^  MaeDonald's  final 

'Tnn  .hVtinllidtg’ u  .  r  h  ■ 

at  an  election.  Jle  had  more  i,  i  '‘U,g<st  tver  .seen 

day.  When  he  saw  that  (h-fiaat\vtis\-n<.Nta  'I  T"'' 

London,  letiving  Mr  Alisier  Marl)  I'l  '  ’  "  ud  to 

The  defeat  <>f  hLcihuiald  L 

election.  polh^d  cx'U'flv  I  *ir  iT  of  tlic 

The  figures  in  this  ip;pr^  figh,  f  "929- 

E.  Shinwcll  (Lab.) 

J-  Eamsay  M.acDonald  (Nat.  Lab.) 


i-abour  Majority  20,498 

The  previous  figures  had  been  : 

^929.  J.  Rmasay  MacDonald  (Lali ) 

Whittingstal  (Con.) 

Haslam  (Lib.) 

Pollitt  (Com.) 


35,611 


6,821 

5,266 

x,43i 


labour  Majority  28,794 


1931-  J.  Ramsay  MacDonald  (Nat  I  r 
Coxon  (Lab.) 

Lumley  (Com.) 


28,978 

23,027 

677 


National  Labour  Majority  5,95 1 
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vent  opposition  by  apt 
li;:  ncidn-r  of  (hose  gifts^ 
t<'_  Ix-conu-  p<-(nlaut'.  If 
.  Ills  hc.ul  anil  dosccaiclccl 
ndicncr  will  no(  submit 
'(<'s(  in  furllK'r  iiiK'rrup. 

-'d'KT  all,  he  had  a 
win  liini  votes  -that  is 
dogctlier.  So  he  would’ 
I  whei'die. 

lost  al)sorI)in,g  attention 
1(1.  MacDoiiald’s  final 
'  team  ol  speakers  and 
as  the  lai;gest  ever  seen 
Iiundred  ears  on  polling 
evitable,  he  went  oil' to 
nald  and  Miss  Islibel 
eounting  ol'  die  votes, 
aiost  sensational  of  the 
vot('s  he  got  in  1929. 

t.  Lab.)  .  i7,aaa 
ajitrity  20,498 
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r  I  M.n  l>im,i!d  learned  duit  Ids  son,  Mr.  Malcolr 

At  "n'linld  Sei  H't.n  v  of  Slate  for  the  nominions,  had  bee 
Vi-'-  ted  at  I’-.i-  oll.iu.  Int.-tsieued  by  the  Press  afterthc  re.su 
bVl'lieen  thal.ued,  lie  bitfeih  eomp!, lim’d  of  the  'filthy 
Iv  in  whii  b  die  I  .nup.d”.n  Imd  been  eotuhuled. 

Tiiis  eruddm',  defe.it  ol  M.a  Don.dd,  with  the  eyes  ol  all  (1 
world  AS atehine.,  .  ame  .1.  a  thnmlerbolt.^  It  was  as  deem' 
.,s  it  was  sensadon.il.  \  «a  ilv  dn-  miners  ol  Seaham  had  spokl 
with  m«  unee.  l.iin  wm  e.  ,So,  t.io,  had  th.’  (’h’l’ttirs  at  Bas.sC 
Hw  Itn.av  seem  stiaiwe  tbat.AAhen  the  '  Nadonafi  Govcr 
n-i-eised  smh  .III  osriuhelming  vote  ol  eonhdcniec,  t 

oulv  two  MiulM.  r.  ilelb.ii<-d  w<-re  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDoiu 
bonl  Presi.lenl  of  tb,-  ( '.onm  il,  and  .Mr.  Maleohn  MacDonal 
Seeret.irv  ofSl.ite  Ibr  di<-  nomiuious. 

ii„.  ..l.v  r.-.I.IOn  «'">  ^"0  M...Doi.aU  >“t  " 

br,-™..-  Ill'-  I’l-'Tl'-  'li'l  ""  I'  I'"''' 

lOu,-.  . . I'lo'iaiiio-telu...  « 

\  vindiiadon  of  Paldvsin’s  eleilmn  strategy.  By 

mano’uvteofcdlim.,  a  '  snap  ’  election  - ^ 

unve  inti’rn.ition.d  misis.  by  iwesenting  th(,  i  sue  as 

b,;;,....,,  NVi„-  .u„i  I'.-..,.-.  . . . 

m  smmort  a  Mr.mi-,  ‘safe’  (loverument.  Ihey  cvcrc  i, 
.  the  man  who  hail  promised  them  Peace.  IM  not 

,-ri!  ."iiy, . .  r,-..., .......  ..II I..  III.'"'  I'™'  “ 

to  trust  him  ?  Ami  they  did  them  There  ti 

The  issue  at  .Seaham  wa.s  al.so  a  per.soual  one.  t 

the  miners  Avre  asked  to  vote  for  a  man,  but  the  result  sh 
that  tlie  man  had  been  lound  out. 


Majority  28,794 

■Lab.)  .  28,978 
•  23,027 
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the  defeat  at  seaham 

In  London,  MacDoiuild  Icurncd  lliat  his  son,  Mr.  Malcolm 
MacDmiald,  Scnctary  of  Stale  for  the  Dominions,  had  been 
defeated  at  liassetlaw.  1  nterviewed  by  the  Press  after  the  result 
had  bc(ai  declared,  lu*  l)itterly  complained  of  the  filthy 
wav  ill  ■which  the  I'ainpaisiju  had  been  conducted. 

This  crushint^  defeat  of  MacDonald,  with  the  eyes  of  all  the 
world  watchintj;,  <-ain<'  as  a  thunderbolt.  It  was  as  decisive 
■  as  it  was  sensational.  \’crily  the  miners  of  Seaham  had  spoken 
with  no  uncertain  voice.  So,  loo,  had  the  electors  atOBasset- 
law  It  may  seem  slraune  that,  when  the  ‘  National ’  Govern¬ 
ment  rcccivaal  sucli  an  overwhelming  vote  of  confidence,  the 
onlv  two  Ministers  dcfcat.al  wmre  M.r.  Ramsay  MacDona  d, 
Lonl  President  of  llu^  Council,  and  Mr.  Malcolm  MacDonald, 
Secretary  of  Slate,  for  the  Dominions. 

'liic  naison  why  Paldwin  won  and  MacDonald  lost  was 
because  the  iieoph-  did  not  vote  on  a  Party  issue,  but  on  a 
pensonal  i.ssue.  Tin-  tremendous  triumph  of  the  election  was 

a  . . I'  liaWwiCs  slratcgy.  By 

maranivi-o  ol' rallh.s  a  ‘  .sna|.  ’  cicclum  in  the  middle  of  a 
grave  iiuernalioual  erisis,  hy  prcsciUmg  the  issue  as  on 
between  War  and  I’eaee,  tlie  ,>cn|.lc  were  absolutely  eompelled 
to  support  a  slning,  '  safe  ’  Clnveniment.  They  were  not 
voliiiK  Tory,  Lilieral,  or  Labour  ;  they  were  ''““”8 ““ 
—the  man  who  luul  promised  them  Peace.  Did  n 
friendly,  hoiurst  features  call  to  them  from  a  thousand  hoardings 

to  trust  him  ?  y\u(l  they  did . then. 

I’he  issue  at  Seaham  was  also  a  personal  one.  There,  too, 
the  miners  were  asked  to  vote  for  a  man,  but  the  result  showed 
that  the  man  had  been  found  out. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  BY-ELECTION 

The  defeat  of  MacDonald  at  Scaham  was  a  blow  to 
the  ‘National’  Govcrninent  and  created  a  very  dilliciilt 
situation  for  the  Prinu;  M.inis(<'r.  l(  was  necessary,  if  the 
‘National’  Government  was  to  maintain  any  pretcaicc  of  an  all- 
Party  character,  to  find  MacDonald  another  staU  innnediatcly. 
Although  out  of  the  House  of  Gonunons,  In;  still  rclaiiied  his 
office  of  Lord  President  of  (he  Council,  but  that  could  only  be 
temporary,  as  it  would  be;  intoh'rabh;  to  havi-  a  person  occupy¬ 
ing  such  an  important  ])ost  wnthout  a  scan  in  Parlianuait.  Mr. 
Malcolm  MacDonald  continued,  moreo\’(U',  to  rtu'eive  his  full 
salary  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonics  after  he  had  been 
rejected  by  Bassetlaw. 

It  had  been  suggested  at  the  time  of  the  General  Election 
that  Mr.  Skelton,  one  of  the  Mianlxu's  for  the  Scotti.sh  Univer¬ 
sities,  should  be  asked  to  stand  aside  in  favour  of  MacDonald, 
who  was  then  in  great  doubt  as  to  his  prospects  at  Scaham. 
The  matter  was  set  aside  when,  favourable  reports  having 
been  received  from  Seaham,  MacDonald  determined  to 
contest  once  more  his  old  constituency.  After  his  defeat  at 
Seaham,  the  question  of  finding  him  a  safe  seat  elsewhere 
was  raised  again  in  more  urgent  form.  This  was  a  matter  of 
extreme  difficulty  owing  to  MacDonald’s  personal  unpopu¬ 
larity.  The  death  of  Mr.  Skelton,  however,  created  a  vacancy 
in  the  Scottish  Universities,  and  immediately  there  was  a  great 
campaign  of  wire-pulling  and  intrigue  to  have  MacDonald 
nominated  as  candidate  in  the  by-election.  As  soon  as  this 
was  known  there  was  an  outcry  from  all  the  University  political 
associations  against  having  MacDonald  ‘  planted  ’  on  them. 
The  Conservative  Press,  too,  were  loud  in  their  protests. 
While  admitting  that  it  was  essential,  for  political  reasons, 
that  MacDonald  should  get  a  seat,  it  was  strongly  urged  that 
the  seat  should  be  one  surrendered  by  one  of  the  ‘  National  ’ 
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scx'cral  of  wl'.om  had  a.ln'ady  offered  to  resign. 
It  was  eonUaulcd  hy  a  very  iidluiaitial  Tory  newspaper  that 
MacDoiiaUl  was  iioi  a  suiUihle  ea.ndidatc  because  the  Univer¬ 
sities  should  I>e.  representt'd  by  sianeone  who  had  had  a  close 
eaniu'Ction  with  acadcniic  life. 

‘  Mr.  Maid)ouald  lias  been  a  propagandist,  a  fierce 
partisan  and  Parly  leader,  and  that  is  not  the  sort  of  person 
that  should  represent  the  aeadeniie  life  of  the  nation  in  the 
1  louses  of  Parliament.’ 

A  Press  storm  against  MaeDonald  blew  up  at  this  time. 
Se.otti.sb  newspapers  had  leading  articles  on  the  question  and 
the  eorrespoiulenee  eolmuns  were,  full  ol  letters  from  indig¬ 
nant  'Pory  voters,  iiroU'sting  against  the  ‘  attempt  to  prostitute 
the  eonstilueney  ’  by  foisting  ,\Ia,(d)onald  upon  it. 

‘  In  our  view,’  said  a  most  important  Cdasgow  newspaper 
in  a.  leading  article,  ’  Mr.  MaeDonald  is  an  unsuitable  candi¬ 
date  in  e\'ery  ri'spi'el,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  way  in 
which  he  ha..s  lu-en  practically  forced  ui)on  the  Universities 
is  deplorable.  If  Universities  are  to  be  a  happy  hunting- 
ground  for  politicians  who  cannot  find  seats  elsewhere, 
tb<r  tim<".  will  come  when  the  Univer.stics  franchise  will  be 
abolished  because  it  cannot  be  justified.’ 


Here  is  another  (piolation. 

‘  It  is,  indeed,  fortunate  that  neither  of  the  two  Labour 
(  iovernments  over  which  he  jiresidcd  was  able  to  end  the 
existence  ol'  University  smits  ;  otherwise  there  would  be  no 
haven  of  refuge  for  the  ma,n  who  was  rejected  by  the  workers 
of  Seaham  llai'bour,  whose  chances  of  winning  any  other 
industritd  s.'at  in  tln^  Itmd  are  nil,  and  who  can  only  be  sure 
of  winning  even  tlu^  Scottish  Universities’  seat  provided  that 
th<‘,  Tory  eleetoi's  are  prepared  to  rally  to  Mr.  Baldwins 

call.’ 

What  exposed  the  whole  sordid  business  as  f  flagrant  act 
of  political  jobbd-y  wtis  the  fact  that  MacDonald  had^lways 
been  :i  violnil  oppommt  of  the  University  franchise.  He  had 
even  sponsored  :i  Bill  which  demanded  its  abolitiom  Wien 
the  Rt'prcseutation  of  the  People  (No.  2)  Bill  was  before  P^- 
liamcnt  in  1931,  MacDonald  spoke  very  strongly  against  the 
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Universities  having  special  n^prescntation  in  Parliament. 
Speaking  on  a  clause  of  the  Bill  which  proposed  the  abolition 
of  the  University  vote,  MacDonald  said  : 

‘  If  you  want  materialism  at  its  very  worst,  masquerading 
under  the  most  sacred  guise,  you  find  it  in  tlic  University 
for  generations.  At  the  present  moment,  the  University 
representation  is  shnply  idural  voting.  ...  If  we  are  going  , 
to  adopt  the  Soviet  system,  do  not  do  it  in  this  way  ;  for  it 
is  the  Soviet  system,  lion.  Members  may  shaket  their  heads, 
but  it  is  the  Soviet  system  to  abstrac  t  a  profession  of  an 
institution  and  to  say  :  “  You  are  going  to  have  a  consti¬ 
tuency  of  your  own.”  Our  view  is  that,  il  tlierc;  be  any  s])ecial 
institution  requiring  r(q)rescntation  here,  it  is  cccrtainly  not 
the  Universities.  .  .  .  We  do  not  want  to  give',  the  vote  to 
those  who  become  graduates  and  have  to  pay,  I  think,  £1 
for  it.’ 

It  soon  became  evident  that,  if  the  election  was  allowed  to 
run  its  course  in  the  ordinary  way,  MacDonald  would  be  badly 
beaten.  Most  of  the  University  political  associations  were 
opposed  to  MacDonald  personally  and  to  what  was  described 
as  a  piece  of  impudent  gerrymandering,  ’flu:  candidature  of 
one  so  discredited,  showing  as  it  did  a  cynical  disregard  of 
public  opinion,  was  a  risky  adventure  ;  incha'd,  there  was  a 
strong  likelihood  of  the  Scottish  Universities  following  the 
example  of  Seaham.  This  would  not  have  suitcxl  the  policy 
of  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Baldwin)  at  all.  Something 
unusual  and  immediate  had  to  be  done.  Mr.  Baldwin  himself 
intervened,  promptly  and  effectively.  He  gave  orders  that  the 
by-election  had  to  be  won.  He  placed  the  whole  weight  and 
strength  of  the  Conservative  organizations  behind  MacDonald. 
It  was  determined  that  the  local  organizations  should  under¬ 
take  a  canvass  of  their  districts.  Each  local  agent  was  given 
a  list  of  all  those  in  his  district  who  were  qualified  to  vote  and 
was  instructed  to  call  upon  them  and  to  press  upon  them 
the  urgency  of  voting  for  MacDonald  and  the  National 
Government. 

There  were  three  candidates  put  forward— J.  Ramsay 
MacDonald,  the  official  ‘  National  ’  Government  candidate ; 
Pewar  Gibb,  the  Scottish  Nationalist  candidate  ;  and  Cleghorp 
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rilE  f.\7I7';A'.S77r  lU'-FlECTION 

i;,l  lie  I’rnlVssdr  (Hbb  li:ul  been  a 

Thomson,  bnboui  i  nm  •  .  jj  I  an  optimistic 

f.,Ul,  ,n  ll.'-  |.  7|,,v,„ul  lhal,  ;u»l 

and  ccoiiou\u  i  k,  iincd  !>v  nnm/ //ne  party- 

ffovcrnmonl  muld  hr  obi.un  yonnymst  ot'  the  three 

>’  „avi.i  r.i.rJyn. 

caiulidates  a  hn  o  uu  tH,c,n  Scottish 

■  »  1 1';  ;  ;'I  c- SoolUmd 

Dim-tor  ol  the  ■■  pat' brlicvecl  that  Scotland s 

of  the  Imln.ur  I’arty.  Olcghorn 

■I''-'  il  u-™.- 

'phomson,  nm-,ht  lx  hm  .  ■ jPiaK-s  of  Scottish  Universities, 

shy  candidate,-..  !  Iny  ‘j  packgronnd  of  scholarship 

with  that  foinulalton  o  cnlt  '  ihllow-graduates^ 

whii-h  would  cuahlc  them  t  1  •  of 

candidati-  that  the  ^  V  ;  .[h-'hutelv  disinterested,  inspired 

nreserve.  'l'h<-y  were  idealists,  -  ■  -  ^  ^  willing 

by  a  liit'.h  pnriiose,  p’''‘';,p,!.l)omd  on  the  Other 

U)  make  saeriiiees  to  was  to  rc-ctitcr  the  Hwse 

hand,  was  a  retdist  whose  om  J  se.nipulousncss.  The 

oruoimnons,  and  without  ;  :  of  the  contest 

„r  a-"  ,  '  a,u=  could  cla.m  » 

,  a„cl  lowered  its  status.  '  University  electorate 

,,pn*senl  th<-  ilistmeuve  uh  1  K  He  was  a 

MaeDonnld  stood  ''f ‘  but  at  the  naoment  was 

notable  lignre,  '‘'I’.'''.''!,,;.  ’the  University  vacancy  as 

merely  a  lU-feated  politieian  us  ^  Parliament.  _ 

,Uo  ouly  .UOUUS  U-n  u.  “ill  of  the  Scottish 

'I'hc  electorate  was_eomp<  s‘T  -  middle  class-doctors. 

Universities.  The  intym-.ty  ^ 

tetieluTS,  nmnslers,  eti-  V  „o  public  meetings  are  held  , 

country.  The  voting  is  by  Section  address,  takes 

the  eaiulidate,  beyond  st.n  g  campaign  strategy 
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As  there  is  no  secret  ballot  in  University  contests,  it  is 
possible  to  ascertain  how  exactly  each  elector  voted.  This  is 
rather  important.  Never  since  llu;  Univ’crsity  IVanc.hise  was 
introduced  had  such  extraoi'dinary  tactics  been  used  as  in  this 
amazing  by-election.  The  canvass  was  carru'd  out  carefully, 
thoroughly,  and  tactfully  by  expca'ienccd  in-ofessionais. 

Finally,  leaving  nothing  to  chance.  Mi-,  lialdwin  himself 
went  up  to  Scotland  and  interviewed  the  hcatls  of  the  Con-  ' 
servativc  associations,  especially  those  who  wc-rc  hostile  to 
MacDonald,  lie  madi;  a  strong  personal  apjic-al  to  them  to 
forget  all  else  and  work  wholeheartedly  for  tin-  return  of  Mac¬ 
Donald.  This  turned  the  tide  of  the  clcclion.  In  the  end,  the 
machine  won.  Inch-ed,  it  is  (|iu'sliouable  if  many  supiiortcd 
MacDonald  cither  on  personal  groniids  or  I'rom  reasons  of 
policy  or  principle.  I’licre  were  sevta-al  other  factors  in  this 
lamentable  undemocratic  liy-clcc.lion.  The  insistent  attacks 
on  MacDonald  by  Lady  Houston  may  h:i.ve  won  sym])athy 
by  their  venomous  extravagance.  .It  is  evirlent,  too,  that  some 
voted  for  Professor  Gibb,  the  Nationalist  candidate,  as  they 
believed  that  he  had  a  sporting  cluuiee  of  defeating  Mac¬ 
Donald.  There  is  no  doubt,  moreover,  tliat  some  'i'orics  voted 
Labour  as  a  protest  against  the  way  the  caucus  had  inanaaivrcd 
the  vacancy  to  secure  the  election  of  the  Lord  President  of 
the  Council. 

This  by-election  will  not  readily  be  forgotten.  It  was  a 
political  farce.  The  election  of  MacDonald  for  the  Scottish 
Universities  presents  a  strong  argument  against  the  whole 
system  of  University  representation.  It  must  hasten  the  end 
of  that  system.  The  case  for  University  representation  rests 
mainly  upon  the  fact  that  graduates  can  and  will  i-cturn  people 
like  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  Miss  Eleanor  Rathbone,  and  Mr. 

A.  P.  Herbert,  who,  while  they  belong  to  a  particularly  high 
standard  and  are  excellent  Parliamentarians,  might  be  unfitted 
for  the  rough  and  tumble  of  the  ordinary  election  contest. 

If  a  University  seat  is  manipulated  to  hoist  into  power  a 
rejected  Cabinet  Minister,  that  case  is  killed  and  political 
decency  is  affronted.  In  becoming  Member  of  Parliament  for 
the  Scottish  Universities,  MacDonald  may  have  accomplished 
what  he  once  professed  himself  eager  to  see — the  destruction 
of  University  representation. 
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CHAPTER  SIXTY-FIVE 

/l/.!C/)CA’.l/-/>  AND  PATRONAGE 

Wlu-n  in  "f-i  Nla(i)otKikl  bn-a,inc  Prime  Minister,  there 
nlar<-a'iu  his  hands  llu'  most  tremendous  power 
,,,„',onu-  u-ithin  the  eunlrnl  of  any  eiti'zcn,  with  the 
‘"n-ntion  nl-tlu-  Kin;.;  himsrll'.  AUhnuKh  the  King  is  nomina  y 
■  „l-  honour  and  ulthongh  thwe  is  a  funny  little 

,,i,i.  h  is  supposed  to  supervise  the  bestowal  of 
iKnimirs  il  is  widl  known  that  the  one  voiee  that  t^ecides  and 
dirtates’to  whom  Imiiour  shall  he  given  is  that  of  the  1  rime 
Nhldst<-r.  'I'his  was  the  power  whieh  he  prr/.ed  above  all  else- 

tlu'  in'eal  power  ol  patr<iiui|.,e.  _ 

i\rihouf.h  M.u'Donald,  in  the  eighteen  years  since  he  had 
enmred  Parlimnent,  had  learned  something  oi  Uie  extent  to 
whieh  the  Prime  Minister  can  ehange  a  mans  careei  and 

a„d  n>os.  pubuc 

^  (•  tlw.  Prime  Minister  was  supreme.  By  his 

,,f  a  ,  <  y  Minister,  he  can  be  djs- 

Iris  p.ol.  A|)|>eii  I'  ‘  y  '  I  y  position  only  as  long 
n.lssed  by  boo.  i“t‘\o,c,estto  retain  him.  How 

as  li  serves  iIh^  1  nnu.  .  A/tinicter  is  subservient  or 

far  the  attitude,  of  the  mdividtial  ^  Minister. 

otherwise  largidy  ch'pends  on  allowed  any  Minister 

But  MueDomilcl  never  for  a  w  ^  dare^make  an 

to  forget  this  subordination.  No  Minister  a 
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appointment  without  subiuittinj!,-  his  choice  for  MacDonald’s 
approval.  Indeed,  at  least  one  Minister  diil  not  make  the 
choice  at  all.  If  the  Prinu'  Minister  had  not  a  jiartieular 
favourite  for  a  post,  this  Ministei-  would  sul)mit  a  sliort  list  to 
MacDonald  and  allow  him  to  make  the  selei'tion. 

As  to  the  appointments  in  the.  .ttift  of  the  lh-eini(u-,  the.  list 
is  long,  diverse,  and  curious.  .1  lis  ]H)wer  (>veu  intnide.s  into  the 
sacred  domain  of  ndigiou.  Ih’  has  livings  in  his  gift  aiul  can  * 
appoint  a  bishop  or  a  rector.  In  the  higher  hranehes  of  educa¬ 
tion,  the  Prime  Minister  also  holds  sway,  lie  can  apiioint  a 
Professor  of  Divinity,  of  Surgery,  of  Hebrew,  or  what  not. 
In  the  Law  a,ppt)intm(nits  also,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Prime 
Minister  to  exert  e.onsith'rable:  authority. 

It  is,  however,  with  regard  to  honours  and  titles  that  the 
power  of  the  Prime  Minister  h;ul  th<;  most  reiuarkabh'.  results 
and  repercussions.  Snobbery  in  Lngland  did  not  begin  with 
George  IV,  nor  did  'I’haektu'ay’s  ridicule;  destroy  it.  The 
number  of  those  whose  ideas  and  eoiidue.t  are  proinpt<;d  by 
a  keen  yearning  for  social  distinction  or  by  a  vulgar  admiration 
for  wealth  and  class  had  not  diminished  in  th<;  eighty-live 
years  that  had  passtxl  sima;  the  Book  of  Snobs  was  written. 
The  number  of  social  climbers  amazed  (uani  MacDonald. 

From  every  class,  e.xe.ept,  of  course,  the  actual  working 
class,  they  came  and  paid  homage  to  the  Prime  Minister  in 
the  hope  of  social  preferment.  A  mod<;rate  estimate;  would 
be  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the  wcalthicu'  classes  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  sacrifices,  either  of  money  or  politic  al  allegiance 
or  both,  to  obtain  the  social  advancement  which  the  patronage 
of  the  Premier  could  give. 

The  Prime  Minister  finds  politicians,  business  men,  news¬ 
paper  proprietors,  doctors,  actors,  artists,  and  preachers  doing 
all  sorts  of  things  to  attract  his  attention  and  win  his  favour. 
All  who  seek  titles  are  not  social  snobs  ;  the  economic  impor¬ 
tance  of  an  honour  of  any  kind  is  indisputable.  The  doctor, 
actor,  journalist,  or  artist  who  has  a  title  is  on  a  different 
plane  from  his  undistinguished  competitor.  A  business  is  not 
run  on  sentimental  lines,  and  most  concerns  are  eager  to  have 
a  peer  on  their  directorate  or,  if  not,  at  least  a  baronet  or  a 
knight.  It  gives  an  air  of  dignity  and  respectability  to  a 
company  prospectus. 
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the  Ijciboiir  ]^('a(h‘r  nuisi  h(‘  (oo  rich  to  do  honiagc  to  tinsel 
show/’’  too  proud  of  its  own  Iiu(an/c  to  niak(‘  obeisance  to 
false  honoin-  and  too  ciiltunal  to  hv.  misled  by  \aiIo'ar  display. 

“  d  Denipstcr  merits  it  ; 
y\  scarier  nie  to  Willie  Pitt  ; 

(Pie  xvealtli  to  some  he-ledj:^er\i  eit. 

hi  rent,  per  cent. 

But  ij^ive  me  real  sterliui.i  ivit^ 
sXnd  Fm  content F 

In  the  end,  it  is  perhaps  a  inattca'  of  good  taster  and  self- 
respeetj  a.nd  tlu'sc;  <ne:  birthrights  and  aia*:  not  tangiit  in  the 
schools,  '.rhey  belong  to  the  innuen('(\s  whicdi  life  assimilates, 
as  plants  a,ssimilato  a  ri<'.h  or  an  iinpo\'<aash(al  a,ir  and  sap. 
Perhaps  the  Scotsman  is  piaadiarly  l'ortuna,t<"  in  this  respect. 
hTo  coimti  y  has  ha,d  a.  nu'aiua*  aristoc'rai'v  or  a-  sturdicu' 
common  ])eo])le.  Partly  its  (‘dneatioig  jiartly  its  history, 
partly  its  ehureh  goviamnumt  and  systcan  of  worship,  pa,rtly 
the  fmgality  which  natures  imposial  upon  it  for  so  ma.ny 
genctations,  laid  up  a  store:  of  indepenchaiee  in  the  ('ha.ra, ('tin's 
of  many  of  its  people,  and.  Ihirns  a,wok(^  this  into  activity. 
I  doubt  if  any  man  who  recunvcal  tlu’:  hislorii'al  birthright 
of  Scotsmen  at  liis  birth,  ever  aceeptinl  a  tinsel  honour 
without  feeling  that  he  was  doing  wrong  and  somcdiow 
abandoning  his  country,’^^* 

These  sentiments  were  cx])r(^sscd  by  Mai'.Donald  in  1921J 
when  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  grant  honours  of  any  kind. 
He  was  not  even  in  Parliamcmt.  A  fc'w  ycairs  latcir^  when  he 
had  the  opportunity,  all  Jiis  liigli  prineiples  oolla])scd,  and  he 
maintained  the  vicious  tradition  of  (!:x[)loitiug  snoblxu'y. 

Trusted  with  a  serious  responsibility  to  the  Crcwii,  it  is  the 
paramount  duty  ofthe  Prime  Minister  to  scu'  (hat  tlic  confidence 
reposed  in  him  is  not  betrayed,  rin:  biographies  of  statesmen 
show  how  carefully,  how  unsclfisldy,  many  of  them  have  dis- 
charged  what  was  regarded  as  miudi  a  duly  as  a  privilege. 
Lord  Rosebery,  who  had  himself  been  a  Prime  Minister,  speaks 
■of  the  high  sense  of  honour  that  Peel  displayed  •  in  this 
connection. 

The  Prime  Minister,’  he  says,  Ms  the  guardian  of  the 

^  IntroductioE  to  J.  Keir  Hardie,  by  William  Stewart* 
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,  .rth..  Crown,  a.ul  IVrl  disrharKrd  this  cUUy  with  a 

!  il,  ,  .us,-  c-autiou,  and  a  lu-rvadiuR'  sense  o  respomi- 
Ilility  oVwhieh  th<-  very  tradilinns  have  almost  laded  away. 

In  the  thirty  vears  siu(<-  those  words  were  wimteu,  the 
liiju  tra<lition  1ms  j-om-  etuirely.  It  may  InuT  hc-en  J 

n,  it  did  not  survive  the  ehauKes,  per.sona  and  pohlua  , 

‘.  War  years.  It  <lid  not  die  nnw.'pt  and  ludtonourec ,  as 

I!::,,'';".,- ...  .i...  "  M.M  .l..-  .,,.,,.,,.0 

‘'i ilrriiiMn*  dedte 

..sn„s,-d,  I...!  I-...-  .I..'  ''Id.-I.  ;v..s  , , a.  “  ^ 

.....  y  ,.;,rty,  d<«.u..«d  the 

te  as  :i  p<-<-r  .if.yreat  polilieal  disfuetton  and  legal  emmcnc  , 
as  having  .said  in  the  House  ofl.ord.s  : 

bn>kerag<-  ht  this  matter  ol  etirrying  out  and  obtaining 

hduours.' 

'I'll......  w:is  (■vid(.u(Iy.  t.>".  ..  ‘'eg.id.r  d'aff,  vaiying  m  direct 

,m.,,..rtio..  ...  .he..l.i...de..flhch™our. 

. . . . 7“rttSo's:s 

t'  h';i':;'‘::^.r.;i.^z..re‘Se”  raied  i„  price  60m 
1.;  Merj.  .nihd.t 

fiut  for  prolihan-s  as_a  whole  ^  "  peerages  were 

was  ])ermitled  V  offered  was  not  on  that 

naturally  ‘'f tJj-e  any  censorious  sifting  of 
aceouut  rc.stnctod,  nor  was  tncre  ar  y 

candidates  willing  to  subscribe.  1 

Keir  Hardie,  although  a  very 

which  would  have  placed  him  but  from  sup- 

He  refused  generous  gifts,  not  from  opp  ^  ^ 

I  Mr.  LkydCeorgt;  A  Sttdy,  hr  Sa  Ciiailes  • 
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porters— gifts  offered  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  the  gospel 
in  which  he  believed.  lhi.s,  too,  ut  ii  time  when,  <is  he  says 
himself^  he  was  ^  n  niati  without  a  shilling  *uul  th<  h.  Wtis  not 
then  any  payment  ot  Members  ol  Paiiiameut.  I  had  made 
up  my  mind,’  he  said,  ‘  to  gang  my  aiu  gait  without  shackle 
or  trammel  of  any  sort  or  kind.’  Nothing  is  more  characteristic 
of  Keir  Hardie  than  his  steadfast  (hgermination  to  kec])  him-  ^ 
self  free  of  all  entanglements  that  might  in  any  way  interfere ' 
with  his  personal  and  political  iiuh-pendeiua'.  It  is  a  pity 
that  MacDonald  did  not,  l)y  a  refusal  to  put  himself  under 
any  obligation  of  this  kind  to  a.nyone,  follow  K(nr  1  lardic’s 

example.  ^  , 

The  overthrow  of  (he  Labour  (Jovm-nment  and  the.  formation 
ofthe‘ National’  government  had  put  MacDonald  in  a  position 
such  as  no  rrime  Minister  had  held  in  tin-  wLoh;  history  of 
politics.  He  was  a  rrinn^  M.inister  without  a  party  of  his 
own.  He  was  in  a  position  of  com])Iele  (lepemlence  u[)ou 
othens.  His  Premiership  depended  ahsolulely  upon  (lon- 
servatives  and  Liberals.  1  lunt^  is  no  doubt  that,  when,  iu 
August  1931,  he  discovered  that  hardly  one  Member  ol  the 
Labour  Ihuly  would  .support  him  on  ])olitical  grounds,  he 
became  very  much  alarmed. 

His  policy,  therefore,  had  to  be  tin;  creation  ol  a  new  Party, 
to  be  called  the  ‘National’  Labour  Party,  pledgtxl  t<)  his  per¬ 
sonal  support.  He  .set  about  this  business  with  caution,  tact, 
and  wary  circum.spcctiou.  'I'hc  first  rec[uisit(;  ol  a  political 
Party  is  a  Party  fund.  Pobit  d' argent,  point  dc  Smsse,  which  might 
be  interpreted:  ‘No  money,  no  “National”  Party.’  It  is 
possible  to  have  a  Party  without  pirinciples,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  have  a  Party  without  money.  In  modern  times,  there  are 
two  methods  of  obtaining  the  necessary  funds,  'fhe  method  of 
the  Labour  Party  is  to  depend  for  its  funds  on  the  contributions 
of  the  rank  and  file,  who  arc  invarialily  very  jioor  poo])le 
making  the  sacrifice  for  the  cause.  It  may  fairly  be  said,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  Conservative  or  Liberal  working  men  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  make  any  contribution  to  the  funds  of  their 
Party.  The  method  of  the  Liberal  and  Tory  organizations 
has  been  to  depend,  not  on  the  coppers  of  the  great  mass  of 
their  supporters,  but  on  gifts  of  wealthy  men. 

This  method  renders  it  inevitable  that  these  gifts  of  money 
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mcnoxAU)  am)  patromage 

h  ,n,nu's  an-  h<-in,r  disirihntrd.  ^Vh<■n  the-  traffic  in  honours 
Ls  hcini'-  (l<'bat<-(l  in  the  House  ..f  Cmninons,  the  late  Sir 
Ai'slen  (ffianda-rlain,  then  header  of  tl.e  House  replying 
T\\n-  Hovrr.nnent,  admitted,  justihed,  and  nideed  rceom- 
mciuled  the  i>ayinent  of  innuey  as  a,  eonsideration  in  the 
hestowinn  ni' i)olitieal  lioimurs.  'I'lie  essential  point  was,  how- 
■over  that’  tin-  money  paid  ov.-r  fur  this  purpose  was  a  donaUon 
m  the  Partv  fund,  and  not  a  gift  to  the  Prime  Minister  Ihe 
liherd  -md  ( '.onservalive  Parties  do  not  ])ul)lish  any  balance- 
i  1  ,  v,.a  .1...  s,„„v„  ul-  ,linr  r,„„k  Tl,..x  orc  the 

„;i,ll  a,v  in  irannann,-  aa  winu  ,„„l,il..Uinn  ,o  the  funds 
olloweii  or  preceded  the  bestowal  ol  the  partieiilai  honoiii  or 
titlr  Alone  aniong  political  Parties,  the  Labour  Party  has_ no 
■■t-n-l  P-irtv  fund.  All  moneys  received  are  aecountccl  foi  m 
a  lialance-sheet,  which  is  audited  independently  and  is  open 

‘“.SeMi::::;::';;::;-' . . 

hen-.  1..M,  llu-  |»uv<u  nl'patmuaK,-  avaa  .Hee  ivc..  ^  “““Or- 

„f  Lo 

affiliations  with  the  lory  m  hibi.  al  laiiy-^  n- thev  were  to 
got  the  promise  of  support  from  all  ol  >  , , /n^at  was 

. . 

posts,  they  were  willing  to  support 

’not  bti  persua,h-d  to  earn  the  'Xot 

fellow,  by  joining  his  hil  new 

orgmiffiat-.:::;;  a  Icw  renegades  from  the  Labour 

‘'"Th.;  l-riiuu  WiMislur  tau  mTuit  from  ouBidc 
he  us(‘s  iKitronage  to  that  end.  u  letter  from  a 

spring  of  demonstrates  tli...  ^  ttnt  he  wished  to 

well-known  lauuhm  journalist,  to  join  the 

put  foruvard  tho  uamo  of  a  fnc«  .  ‘ji.  His 

Labour  Party  ou  eouditiou  ll  <  jpctnhle  nerson,  and,  if 
friend,  he  said,  was  in  every  way  a  desirable  pers 
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granted  a  peerage,  would  he  willing  (o  \v()rk  and  vote  with  the 
Labour  Party  in  tln^  House  of  Lords.  'Lhe  name,  for  obvious 
reasons,  was  not  mentioned  in  the  hgler.  It  etime  hilcr  under 
separate  cover— just  a  name  and  no  more.  I  was  astonished 
to  find  that  it  was  the  namtt  of  a  well-known  Liberal,  who  had 
been  a  Member  of  Parliament  for  sonu'.  year.s,  and  had  since 
fought  several  Ijy-cleetions  as  <'i  Libertil.  1  have  tliis  letter  and 
card  in  front  of  me  now.  Such  is  the  IranrK-  eagerness  for' 
honours  that  MaeDoualcl  could  havt;  (illed  (lu-  House  of  Lords 
with  recruits  from  all  Parties  il  In^  had  dared  to  do  so. 


ClIAPTER  SIXTY-SIX 
THE  LAST  PHASE 


As  x\xr.  intciitiun  luu'c-  is  lo  describe  the  character  of  Mac- 
Th.nald  the  pelitieiau,  il  may  not  be  possible  to  paint  a 
portrait  in  eolonr  ;  still  it  may  b(t  possible  to  prevent  dark 
tones  resultimv  in  a  silhouette  or  over-cmiphasized  lines  resulting 
in  a  caricature.  This  may  be  a  phaisant  or  unpleasant  task  in  so 
Inr  as  tlu'  p.iliti<-s  ol'  tin-  subject  arc.  in  agreement  with  those 
(if  the  writer.  To  :i  Soeia.list  writing  alxmt  the  MacDonald  of 
these  later  years,  the  task  must  necessarily  be  difficult  indeed, 
obnoxious  '  for  h<-  taumot  pret(md  to  be  other  than  a  crkic. 

In  bis  introduction  to  tin;  Tile  ol  J.  Keh‘  Hardie,  Mac¬ 
Donald  commends  the  author  for  writing  frankly  as  a  wor- 
shiimer.  He  would  infer  that  the  only  true  portrait  of  any 
nersou  is  that  of  an  admirer.  This  is  ab.surd,  for  it  rules  out 
!dl  criticism  and  camsure,  and  without  these  no  estimate  as 
reliable  In  the  same  introduction,  which  by  the  way  is  the 
most  brilliant  pii'ce  of  literature  MacDonald  has  ever  written, 

he  says  ; 

^  'The  glamour  of  the  myth  gathers  round  all  great  leaders, 
and  becomes  an  atmosphere  as  real  to  their  personality 
as  the  colour  of  cloud  and  sun  is  real  to  a  landscape. 

As  a  myth  is  cUTmed  as  a  purely  imaginary  and  fictitious 
pct.n,  uarnUive  or  object,  it  is  doubtful  whether  or  no 
MacDomild  is  cynical  in  this  statement.  There  is  no  do^t 
that  the  Ldamour  of  the  myth  becomes  an  atmosphere  to  the 
llfn,.  l,ut  it  is  oltoi,  mi.sdm-v<ms,  demoraUting. 
tliat,  allhougl.  MacD.,n.tUl.ad  no  high 

nor  i.  itl  Koir  Ihu'ciic  of  liim,  yet  tlicrc  was  nothing  mymiM 
f,“otabont  Uic  gtcat  Labour  leader.  He  w- leved  “d 
admired  for  what  he  was,  and  the 

and  holds  to-day.  was  based  not  on  myths,  but  on  fact 
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was  the  genuineness,  not  the  unreality,  ol  his  (haiacter  that 
made  Keir  Hardic  the  idol  (if  the  working  classes.  Myth  may 
have  its  purpose  just  as  lu’liou  has  its  pin  post,  hut  not  in  a 
delineation  that  claims  to  Ix'  aeeuiatt*. 

There  was  an  unconscious  element  ol  humour  in  Mac¬ 
Donald’s  ingenuous  commendation  of  mytli  in  the  portrayal 
of  a  great  national  ligurt',  itu'  no  man  has  ht  t  u  moit-  hutunatc 
in  the  myths  and  legends  that  have  grown  around  him.  No  ' 
picture  ol  any  man’s  charae.tt'r  tan  ht'  tint,  whuh  dt)c.s  not 
ruthlessly  destroy  all  the  myths  and  lt:geiuls.  The  task  may 
be  unpleasant,  but  in  the  intert'sts  ol  accuracy  and  fKlelity  it 
cannot  be  avoided. 

It  can  be  said  that  no  grtuU  pul)lie  ligure  ol  modtu'n  times 
was  so  completely  unknown  as  MacDonaltl,  anti  this  is  dm;  to 
the  many  legends  that  are  bruited  about  eontt'iniug  him. 
First  of  all,  there  is  the  legtuul  t)r  tin;  great,  strong  nuui,  the 
man  of  action,  ofdetasion.  The  lietitious  attribult;  is  resolution 
— the  I'cal  is  indt;c.ision.  Tike  Mae.btah,  as  il  sonu;  nuiUgu 
influence  had  emanated  from  M.acbeth’s  castle,  near  which 
MacDonald  was  born,  he  was  ‘  iulirm  f>f  puiptise  ’  anti  failed 
because  he  could  not  screw  his  i:ouragt;  to  tlu;  sticking  point. 
He  failed  because  of  his  Ibar  of  failure.  It  i)reventt;tl  his  making 
up  his  mind.  He  clartal  not  dtx  itlt',  in  east;  ht;  might  cle.e.idt; 
wrongly.  His  Icar-eomplex  stirr(;tl  his  Cieltic  imagiiuition  It) 
conjure  up  all  kinds  ol  morbid  laneies.  His  analytical  inind 
saw  so  many  possibilities  that  we.rc  dangt;rt)us  that  ht;  tailed  to 
find  one  that  was  safe.  Indeed,  in  the  end  lit;  would  etanc  to 
believe  that  nothing  was  safe. 

The  artist  who  mixes  too  many  colours  only  makes  mud. 
It  is  this  that  lay  at  the  root  of  MacDonald’s  vacillation  and 
hesitating  instability.  He  hesitates  and  is  lost.  By  nature  a 
Conservative,  he  disliked  change  because  of  the  risk  that 
change  involves.  He  never  acted  precipitately  ;  he  had  always^ 
a  hundred  reasons  for  not  acting  at  all.  This  obsession  ol 
failure  drove  him  to  seek  to  disarm  opposition,  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  all  whose  power  and  influence  he  might  fear.  He 
was  the  incarnation  of  ‘  safety  first,’  of  compromise— -not  all 
things  to  all  men,  but  only  if  they  were  men  of  wealth,  rank,  or 
authority. 

A  person  who  is  completely  self-centred  can  have  no  deep 
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convic-tioii.s  oa  (lucslions  of  pnaci|)lc,  unless  these  principles 
do  not  entail  any  saeriliee.  'I'lnit  is  to  say,  the  person  who 
looks  on  any  (piestion  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  own 
int<u-esl  will  not  a,eee])t  or  support  anything  which  is  not  likely 
to  b('  sueeessful.  'The  decisions  that  such  a  person  has  to  make 
arc  not  governed  hy  any  moral  obligation  or  sense  of  duty, 
but  l)y  nu-n^  expediency,  'i’hc  ciuestion  he  has  to  decide  is  as 
to  which  conrs(^  ofaction  will  condue.c  most  to  his  own  benefit 
— to  deterniim;  tin-  lialancc  of  advantage.  It  is  much  easier 
to  dc'cide  what  is  right,  honourable  and  just,  than  to  forecast 
what  will  be  succ<'ssfnl.  ( )n('  is  a  question  of  conscience,  the 
other  a  matter  of  foresight.  One  is  a  moral  judgment, 
the  other  .an  intcdha'lual  dccLsion.  Not  being  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  MacDonald  would  hesitate  before  making 
a  decision.  Like  Sii"  Boyh^  Roche’s  bird,  he  could  be  in  two 
places  at  om^  lime. 

If  this  diagnosis  is  true,  it  must  be  ju.stified  by  MacDonald’s 
actions  in  those  matters  during  his  career  when  he  had  to 
mak(^  a  big  (ha  ision.  During  the  War  he  was  anti-war  and 
pro-war.  In  192.1.  lu;  was  anti-Russian  and  pro-Russian.  In 
ipafi  he  was  for  the  (hmeral  Strike  and  against  it.  In  1931 
he  was  pro-1. abour  and  anti-Labour.  From  1931  he  declared 
that  Soeiidism  was  the  only  remedy,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
he  was  writing  to  the  'Lory  candidates  at  by-elections  con¬ 
demning  tlu^  Socialist  candidate.  It  is  not  that  he  held  opposing 
views  consec.utiv(dy,  but  that  he  proclaimed  them  simul¬ 
taneously.  He  wtis  that  unpleasant  phenomenon,  a  political 
hermaphrodite. 

‘  Nothing  is  more  simple  than  grcatnc.ss,’  says  Emerson. 
‘  Indeed,  to  b(;  simple  is  to  be  great.  Poets,  philosophers,  and 
even  statesrmm  have,  through  the  ages,  praised  simplicity.’ 
It  is  said  to  be  the  one  sign  of  breeding  that  vulgarity  seldom 
assumes.  MacDonald  tilways  claimed  to  be  a  man  of  simple 
tastes  and  honiely  ludtits.  He  would  protest  that  his  likings 
were  for  the  quiet,  sequestered  ways  of  the  unspoilt  countryside, 
‘  far  from  the  madding  crowd’s  ignoble  strife.’ 

‘  I  am,’  he  declared  some  years  ago,  ‘  one  of  those  quiet 
sort  of  people  ;  one  of  those  coral  insects  which  build,  build, 
and  build,  and  nobody  seems  to  know  what  they  are  building; 
but  one  day — lo  and  behold' — the  work  that  they  have  done 
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comes  up  above  water,  and  everyone  knows,  without  talking, 
witliout  boasting,  without  iiighlliUitm’  Umgutigc,  tliat  tic 
wrk  has  been  done.  That  is  what  we  have  to  do  wtth  the 

Labour  Movement.’ 

Although  MacDonald  dcsi.vd  the  rcinitation  of  enjoying  die 
sinrnle  plLnrcs  oflife,  ofdelighting  in  homely  habits,  i.othmg 
wTs  toiler  from  his  practice.  In  theory,  he  would  enjoy  the 
rural  seclusion  of  a  little  village  on  the  south  coast ,  in  le.i  ity, 
he  hurried  from  it  to  the  crowded  beach  at  Brighton  to  make  a 
‘  nrotrress  ’  along  the  promemuUv  the  obseiied  ol  all  ohM.iiu.. 

He  preferred  tea  in  the  public  lounge  ol  the  largest  lasluonablc 
hotel  on  die  sea-front  to  a  cpiiet  meal  at  an  unobtrusive  i„n._ 

He  used  to  take  delight  iii  a  walk  on  the  1  eiiaee  ol  thc  ll.ousi. 

of  Commons  on  a  summer  afternoon  wlu-n  that 

place  was  crowded  and  all  eyes  were  lor  the  1  imu,  ^dni.U.  . 

^  Even  his  famous  visits  to  Lossiemouth  were  widely  adveiUsi  d 
and  stage-managed  with  m_i  eye  to  nmximum  display.  Lveij^ 

man,’  wrote  Johnson  to  Sir  jodma  .Key nokls,^  la.  ..  v  g 

wit  to  appear  considerable  in  his  native  [ilaee.  _ 

To  the  victor  the  spoils  ;  honour  to  whom  honour  i.s  due. 

It  may  be  fitting  that  the  great  statesimui  and  world  leader 
should  have  such  a  fuss  made  over  him  when  he  moves  a  lion 
but  why  should  he  crave  and  eagerly  iieeep  such  s  i owy 
grandeur  while  pretending  to  despise  iL  i  Why 
foolishly  boast  that,  though  he  has  walked  with  kings,  he  has  , 

still  contrived  to  keep  the  common  touch. 

The  fact  is  that  the  habits  of  M.aeDonald  were  the  ciimple  . 
antithesis  of  every  ddinilion  of  simiiheity.  Jbs  epuuiean 
proclivities  were  only  limited  by  his  ojiportunities.  he  leal 
MacDonald,  in  short,  was  much  more  of.  the  Sybarite  than  the 
anchorite.  While  he  wished  to  be  regarded  as  a  Draconic  self¬ 
disciplinarian,  his  real  inclinations  were  lor  the  heiai-worship 

of  adoring  crowds.  _ 

In  a  very  shrewd  and  disciminating  estimate  of  MacDonald, 
which  Lord  D’Abernon  wrote  some  years  ago,  he  says  : 

‘The  artistic  and  cultural  bias  which  J.  Ramsay  Mac¬ 
Donald  took  pleasure  in  proclaiming  completed  the 
disillusionment  of  those  who  had  expected  Labour  to 
provide  Ministers  with  rough  and  horny  hands. 
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'riicrr  is  iu>  th:i(.  Lord  D’Abcrnon  is  right  in  saying 

that  Mai'n(inali!  took  pleasure  in  proelainiing  his  artistic  and 
<-uItura!  liia-;,  luif  MaeDnnalcI  did  more  than  this;  he 
])nic.Iaiined  his  arlisfie  and  eullural  attainments. 

'riu're  is  lliat  (adture  which  is  dcrnual  as  the  intellectual  side 
of  eivili/,al ion.  'I'licn  ihei'i'  is  (he  hotly  controverted  reference 
of  i\Iatth<-w  .\riiold  to  (adtnn-  as  ‘  the.  best  that  has  been 
known  and  said  in  tin*  world.’  'I’liis  was  never  meant  by 
Arnold,  as  an  adc(jnale  and  comprehensive  definition,  as  his 
Tniltnr  ant!  Anarcln  slnnvs.  If  (his  were  the  only  culture,  then 
tlu'rc  have  been  in, my  on  the  roll  of  fame,  who,  in  spite  of 
(heir  natural  rclincmcnts  of  mind  and  taste.s,  could  not  lay 
claim ’to  it.  lint  t!u-re  is  a  natural  culture  which  men  like 
Rolicrt  hums  possc.sscd  and  which  M.acDonald  himself 
po.sscssi'd  in  sonic  measure,  which  is  hut  remotely  related  to 
(he  ,scholarshi[)  that  conics  from  formal  iutelleetual  training. 
'I’lic  hill  o’  (lairts  tradition  in  Scotland,  fo.stered  by  Sir  James 
Barrie  and  the  K.aily.ir<l  School,  dies  hard.  It  sets  education 
as  supreme  and  especially  the  formtd  education  of  the  univer¬ 
sities.  'riuis  we  lincl  (hat  tlu'  young  man,  or,  as  in  one  of 
Btirrie’s  plays,  the  old  man,  who  endures  the  greatest  privation 
(hat  he  may  attain  a  knowledge  of  the  classics  is  held  up  as  a 
glorious  esamph'  for  all  Scotsmen  to  follow.  The  proportion 
of  tin-  population  in  Scotland  who  follow  this  example  is 
astonishingly  high,  and  tho.se  who  would  like  to,  but  cannot, 
follow,  have  usually  a  revenaititil  admiration  for  those  who 
do.  They  are  ;ipt  to  cxaggcu'ate  the  cultural  value  of  this 
kind  of  <>duca(i<m  and  (o  deitnaaatc  the  importance  of  other 
:uk1  less  formal  types. 

It  wa.s  MticDonald’s  misforUmo  (hat,  owing  to  his  poverty, 
he  never  luul  the  oiiportunity  to  continue  his  education  in  a 
university.  11  is  educatK)n  at  the  Lossiemouth  school  served 
as  the  best  gn>imdwork,  the  foundations  on  which  a  real 
ctdlun^  might  h.avc  been  based  by  further  study.  But  the 
fact  was  that  he  had  to  become  a  worker  at  an  age  when 
hoys  of  the  clas.s  from  which  statesmen  had  been  previously 
rt'cruited  wtua;  Just  beginning  their  public  school  and  univer- 
.sity  c:irc<!r.  It  Is,  therefore,  no  disparagement  of  MacDonald 
to  say  that  he  did  not  po.s.scss  the  formal  culture  of  the  schools ; 
he  had  been  gifted  with  other  qualities  in  lavish  compepsatiop, 
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Even  if  MacDonald  had,  in  the  whole  of  his  public  life,  the 
leisure  necessary  to  acciuire  the  scholarship  ol  a  iu«iu  ol  t  ultiuc, 
he  had  not  the  tcmpcranu'iit  to  .t^ain  aiiythintf  but  the  superficial 
fripperies  His  dis]V)sition  was  too  restless,  too  nervously 
excitable  and  too  anxious,  lie  lacked  the  patience  and 

concentration  of  the  student.  ^ 

There  is  a  general  iinpn'ssion  that.  M,a<i)()nakl  was  out¬ 
standing  in  culture  among  his  c'oth'agiu's  in  the:  (Cabinet. 
Nothing  is  further  from  tlic  truth.  In  tlu‘  Labour  (kilhnct 
of  t929""3t  it  is  certain  that  In’:  would  not  <'oinc  into  the  first 
clozen,  if  the  names  wen^,  put  in  orch'r  ol  cultun^  and  scholar-^ 
ship.  In  the  ^  National  ^  (hnauaiment  them  was  no  criterion  of 
culture  that  would  i)ut  MacDonald  anywluav  but  among  the 
last  three.  Irideech  it  is  not  a.  e<uiainty  that  h(‘  could  chum  a 
culture  higher  than,  any,  except,  of  course,  Mr.  J.  IL  ITomas, 

who  is  in  a  class  hy  lumsclf. 

It  was  a  saying  among  tlu'  (hau'ks  that  in  r.v<uy  nuiu  tluMC 
are  four  men.  There  is  the  num  tin*  world  s(*(*s,  tin.  man  his 
friends  see,  the  man  as  lie  sees  hims(‘ll,  and  tlu^  ma,ii  whom 
the  gods  sec.  ddic  last  is,  o(  course,  the  r(*al,  autlunt.ic.  nuui. 
Any  other  estimate  must  be  ineom])l<';t{‘.  Doubthss  tluac 

might  be  not  four,  but  forty.  ^  ... 

The  only  valid  judgment  of  a.  man  is  that  of  tlie  liistoiian 
of  the  future  who,  uninfhnuu'od  by  the  environment  of  ])lace^ 
and  time  and  people,  can  form  a  clear  and  just  apjncciatiou  ol 
his  character  and  status.  But  men  cannot  wait.  An  estimate 
is  wanted  now.  The  evidence  of  facts,  infhienccs  and  forces 
upon  which  the  historian  of  the  future  will  have  to  rely  is  being 
supplied  now.  With  the  evidence  here  available,  it  is  possible 
to  form  a  discriminating  judgment,  which,  necessarily  not 
final,  can,  at  any  rate,  be  fair. 

What,  then,  does  the  world  think  of  MacDonald  ?  Of  no 
other  prominent  personality  would  that  question  be  ^more 
difficult  to  answer.  It  may  truly  be  said  that  the  reputation  of 
no  outstanding  figure  in  recent  years  has  undergone  so  great 
or  so  many  changes  as  that  of  Ramsay  MacDonald.  ■  To  world 
opinion  MacDonald  was  at  one  time  unknown,  but  in  Britain 
his  rapid  rise  to  fame  was  broken  by  the  War.  Then  he  slipped 
back  in  public  favour,  only  to  recover  dramatically  in  1922. 
From  that  date,  when  he  became  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  he 
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rose  steadily  in  ])nblic  csleein  until  1924,  when  he  first  came 
definitely  into  wi.rkl  pulities.  At  tlic  cud  of  his  first  Premier- 
ship  in  1924,  his  reputation  had  a,  setback.  Patiently,  eagerly 
and  skilfnlly,  he  set  to  work  to  rehabilitate  himself,  with  such 
snee<'ss  that,  in  1929,  lu'  became  Prime  Minister  once  more. 

As  lar  as  his  reputation  in  the  country  was  concerned, 
MacDonald  reached  the  topmost  pinnacle  when  he  became 
head  of  the  ‘  National  ’  ( lovca-nment  in  1931.  At  the  World 
Ee.onoinie  ( lonli-renee,  when  he  spoke  to  the  a.ssembled  nations, 
he  became,  I'or  tin'  moment,  a  world  figure,  the  centre  of 
attention,  admiration,  and  authority.  Since  then  his  decline 
in  pid)Iie  <-steem  has  been  as  steady  abroad  as  it  has  been  rapid 
at  home. 

Didieidt  as  it  is  to  estimate  the  worldks  opinion  of  Mac¬ 
Donald,  it  is  as  dillienlt  to  gel  a  life-like  portrait  of  him  as  seen 
by  his  friends.  If  Johnson’s  delinition  of  a  friend  as  ‘one 
joined  to  another  in  mutual  Ixmevolence  or  intimacy’  is 
eorreet,  then,  in  truth,  Macdlomdd  Inul  few  friends.  He  had 
nevei',  boy  or  man,  had  ;i  chum.  There  have  been  few  who 
were  litn-  of  his  house.  It  is  difiieult  to  think  of  any  man 
looking  on  him  with  idfeetion  ;  it  i.s  inipo.ssible  to  think  of 
him  holding  that  alfi'ctiim  long.  Ho  has  had  associates, 
but  never  011  terms  ol' regard  ;md  mututil  trust. 

A  [noeession  of  [ieo[)le  h.as  ptisst'd  through  his  life,  but  the 
period  of  their  ;i.s.soei;ition  with  him  invariably  has  been  in 
direct  proportion  to  his  need  of  them.  Even  those  who  should 
liiivc'  be<-n  his  closest  eolletigues,  his  Ministers  and  even 
Memlx-rs  of  tin-  Cabinet,  were  ke])t  at  a  distance.  Those  who 
sought  his  friendship,  and  they  were  many,  obviously  did  so 
in  the  hope  oiTus  patronage.  Many  who  did  homage  to  him 
when  he  vvtis  I’rinx-  Ministt-r  luid  been  bought  by  benefits  and 
were  r<a:iined  by  tin;  prospects  of  more. 

Most  Premiers  tire  ahxil’,  but  no  Prime  Minister,  no  leader 
of  tiny  PiU'ty  has  e\’er  been  so  aloof  as  MacDonald.  He  was 
more  than  aloof;  he  was  inaccessible.  Aloofness  is  a  charge 
brought  tigtiinst  most  Ministers.  MacDonald  realized  the 
importance  of  it  ;is  a  policy.  'Pho  leader  should  be  a  man  apart. 
Familiarity  ehetipens,  in  the  eyes  of  the  mob,  the  heaven 
orchuned  for  one. 

The  only  Prime  Minister  of  recent  times  whose  head  was 
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not  turned  by  higii  office  was  Lloyd  George,  Anyone  could  lunniruJ 

approach  him  and  would  always  get  a  smiling,  good-natured  ^vislirGi'mi 

reception.  To  see  Baldwi.n  go  stamping  tliiough  the  Lobby  on  ^^h^ 

his  way  to  or  from  his  room  looking  sliaiglit  in  fiont,  a  fixed  luul  1 

stare,  solemn  and  unsmiling,  so  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  His  < 

recognize  anyone,  was  to  realize  how  much  htilclwin  s  mituial  >i  t*!ubl 

friendliness  had  been  modified  in  the  intenests  ol  tlu.  tiaditional  ^  ^  'lln‘  bci 

aloofness  of  a  Prime  Alinister.  ^  ^  ^  (p  his  spei 

MacDonald  had  all  the  sla.tc‘ly  dignily,  th(‘  P(usia.n  gi<ue  ol  which 

the  Victorian  diplonialisl.  lie  had  the  brow  ol  Apollo,  a,  finely  p.,y  pinw 

modelled  head,  with  great  width  across  tlH‘  (‘hc(‘k“l)on(  s.  A  ncrahlc, 

face  of  well-defined  fiaiturcs,  and  he  ('arrical  himscll  with  an  aii  h’ 

of  authority.  Gertainly,  this  Labour  la’adca,  who  woufcl  clou  ;\iul)iti‘Ut 

the  mantle  of  Gauning  and  Gasth'rcagh,  Palmtastou  and  Salis-  Itulc,  L 

bury,  Granville  and  Glaxlstouc,  did  no  disc'rcdit  to  these  tothrtii 

immortals  indignity  and  distinction.  Indcc'd,  he  may  be  said  Scllrh 

to  have  been  more  distinguished  than  any  predec'essor  since  ilKauNch 

Gladstone.  .  orsuspi^ 

liis  eyes  were  the  worst  fiaiture  ol  his  la,(*e.  1  luy  had  a.  ('old,  ; 

hard  look  about  them.  Writing  ol  jiictnres  ami  phol()gni],)lis  yfinubc) 

of  MacDonald  an  author  has  compamd  him  to  a  tiger  in  his 
strength,  his  fierce  driving  and  holding  cmergy.  I  n  his  liglituing  aiyaiu^t 

fierceness,  he  has  the  endless  paticmcc^  ol  tlu^  jungle  king,  a  disturtc 

patience  that  can  hide  everything  but  its  own  unsleeping  Pluis  h 

purpose.’^  ^  ^  gencrot 

No  one  who  knew  MacDoualcPs  chronic  hesitancy  and  Ins  .  Huufi 
petulance  would  speak  of  his  driving  i'orce:  or  endless  j)atience, 
but  the  comparison  may  be  just  in  one  parlicvuhir.  ^In  the  p, 

association  of  beauty  with  callousness  may  fie  that  Icairlul  otlirrs 

symmetry  *  of  which  the  poet  speaks.  I'^pstein,  the  rnastei^ 
genius,  has  caught  this  hard  and  sinister  heartlessncss  of  trustee 

MacDonald  in  a  bust  which  is  a  revelation  ol  stark  realism.  jp 

Psychologists  say  that  the  first  years  of  life  are  the  most 
important  in  the  determination  of  cliarac'tcir.  During  those 
sensitive  years,  impressions  are  made  that  may  remain  and 
deepen  right  through  life.  Reference  has  already  been  made  writfi 

to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  MacDonakrs  infancy  ancl  to  ^ 

the  evidences  in  his  life  and  character  of  the  psychological  , 
reactions  to  his  heredity  and  environment.  The  spoilt  child 
1  J.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  by  Mary  Agnes 'Hamilton*. 
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,rdolin-'  w>nu-n  is  well  ku.nvn  t<>  psyi'holo.^isls  ;u;  clcvdopuig 
‘  ncrs.m.iiiiv.  riu-  i'ntul  mother  tulorm  her  boy,  but 

;  ,n  to  renuiu  ..  ehild.  She  rvonhl  nev<-r  have  hrm  grw 
'  .  .  mi-bt  lo„e  hitu.  la  MaeDouald’s  ease,  the,  mother 

f'.*;;  ,  1,,  ,;.ish;  in  the  emotional  sense  he  never  grew 
Ilis  emoti.ms  rnhal  his  life,  ami  they  were  the  emotions 

,  word.!,,  of' the  mullit.ule  who  listened  spellbound 
h  te  ife  only  eompleted.  the  demoralization 
‘';  ;:.rib:  Htild’hood  begtm.  The  petted 

r  m  lie  is  softened,  sensitive,  (e.nperamental,  vul- 

"•  IT.  't1  <•  11  t  •'■snh  is  that  MaeDonald  became  not  only 
"VT,  i.nl  elf  -entre.!.  1  Us  s<-Hishness  lay  at  the  base  of  Im 
Tbl  ’uTletnosttspieiotts,,] 

ZL  It  tdfeetetl  his  whole  life,  as  tlie  dyers  hand  is  stamen 
T'.’iT  "  i'  t  tint  tmod  thing  that  they  desire  for 

’’''hall  be  diverted  to'anolher.  jealousy  is  but  a  form 
'T'"''  -'T  M  1)  ndclwttslbre^ 

(d.suspieton.  M.uUona  m  .  Cabinet,  Labour 

and  secret  intrigues.  lUs  ‘  ^.l-t-laambour 

Members  ol  Parliament,  a.u  ■  ■  of  conspiring 

‘'"l  '"'‘hiiir-u:  -nridvi  ..f  PO.«Wc  n^als 

against  bun.  hi.  .  1 1  •  appreciation, 

distorted  his  judgment  ol  ('the  .  ‘  oTiontancously  and  never 

Tl„.,  1„-  1";‘  jl’Sr  On  the  other 

KnuToiisly  0  il.mmiihlo  ‘  -j  ‘f„r  dciircciatjon.  When 

:;hh'lS!;r;rb  nS  whl.  dvn  nna.  wlthon.  sneenng, 

""bbl'doiia'  irbuil  nohody  and  «  ^n«„  rfy 
trastod  hhn.«'ll.  g's  ‘l’'’,‘"|”j“‘’(tb”ninc  avidity  for  scandal, 

tlie  llimsiest  go.ssii)._  )p  j‘  {^y\vould  listen  to  any  aspersion 

IToIossor  l.nski,  in  a  character  study  gre 

™'‘''  mLc.1, . Id  cannot 

“  :Svrr  He  «  “tieism  acutely,  and 

femimne  m  his  sensitiveness. 
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he  has  a  curious  power  of  retaining  the  memory  of  attack 
long  after  its  consequences  have  completely  disappeared.’ 

His  envy  was  often  excited  even  when  iIhoh-  did  not  seem 
the  least  possibility  of  rivalry.  It  would  lx;  diOieult  to  identify 
any  who  have  risen  to  any  jiromiuenec  near  him  who  did  not, 
at  some  time  or  other,  excite  his  jealousy  or  suspicion.  Keir 
Hardie,  Henderson,  Snowdem,  VV(;bl),  Lloyd  (h;orge,  and  many  . 
others  have  all  in  turn  come  under  his  jealous  suspicion. 

‘MacDonald,’  says  rrofessoi-  Laski,  ‘  sh(nv(;d  a  curious 
inability  to  accept  with  gi-a,c,e  or  jilcasurc'  (lu;  revelation  that, 
so  fer  from  justifying  his  f(;ars,  Mr.  1 1(;nd(;rson  had  proved 
himself  the  most  distinguished  Koicign  S(;cretary  of  modern 
British  history.’ 

Self-love  with  Ma.(;Douald  was  a  psychological  neurasthenia.. 
The  fear  that  sprang  from  it  followed  his  footsteps  like  a 
haunting  spectre.  Its  shadow  fell  on  his  cradle  in  the  (;ottage 
at  Lossiemouth,  and  the  ghost  stood  b(;hiud  the  Premier’s 
chair  at  Whitehall,  llis  fear  of  il!-h(;alth  was  constant  from 
his  childhood,  and  at  times  tended  to  make;  him  hypochondriac. 
His  fear  of  want,  of  insecurity,  was  the  lirst  spur  to  his  ambition 
and  arose  from  the  poverty  of  his  youth. 

Self-love  and  self-pity  rnh;d  out  any  thought  for  others,  any 
generous  instinct.  MacDonald  had  a  hard,  cold,  and  callous 
nature.  His  inordinate  egoism  and  the  want  of  c.onsid(;ration 
for  others  that  derived  from  it  a]‘)p(;ared  in  his  treatment  of 
those  whom  he  met  every  day— secretaries  private,  personal, 
and  parliamentary.  He  invariably  preserved  the  stilf  attitude 
of  the  official.  He  was  n(;ver  cordial  and  never  relax(;d  for  a 
moment  the  starchy  hauteur  of  the  man  in  authority.  He 
treated  those  of  his  secretaries  who  were  civil  servants  merely 
as  functionaries — never  as  human  beings.  He  knew  nothing 
and  cared  nothing  about  them,  except  in  their  capacity  a.s 
servants. 

So,  too,  in  his  treatment  of  those  who  were  looked  upon  as 
his  friends.  The  service  on  his  behalf  of  men  like  Lord  Arnold, 
Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  Sir  William  Jowitt,  was  received  by  Mac¬ 
Donald  as  if  it  were  a  duty  and  not  a  sacrifice  in  his  interests, 
and  in  a  way  that  showed  neither  appreciation  nor  thankfulness. 
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Manv  a  \uHiV  man,  in  tin'  <!ark  days  when  MacDonald  was 
in  (lis:.*rarr,  wc'hntncd  him  to  his  firc'sidc  and  gave  him  of  his 
best  often  at  eomaih'rahle  I'ost  to  himself.  When  MacDonald 
eaine  to  \)v  in  a  position  to  help  tlnmi  nr  imikc  some  rccom- 
pens<\  he  wonid  not  jM*v('  tln'in  a  thonght.  Not  that  they  sought 
it.  d'he  pet»plr  who  <ann{'  fawning"  on  Ma.d)onald  after  he 
had  laaonu'  Pi  inu’  Minister  l)('long('(l  to  a  dilfcrcnt  class. 

Nor  had  In*  any  {e<'lings  of  p<‘rsona,l  loyalty,  and  his  whole 
lif'  has  ix't'n  maiio'd  out  by  intrigmss  and  quarrels,  from  his 
intrigue  with  tin'  liberals  in  tqop  to  his  intrigue  with  the  Tories 
in  nrd.  and  iViun  his  ([uarn'l  with  Ks'ir  J lardic  in  igog  tohis 
brc'ak  with  Hc'mh'rson  in  larrd  Snowden,  in  his 


hioiirufhw  tells  (ddiow,  in  ppo,  MaeDonald  asked  him  to  enter 
into  an  nitrnpte  with  the;  ()l)|<'('t  ol  making  Inm.  ^MiacDonald) 
(Iluiiriuan  ot  tlu'  Labour  Party,  and  liow  he  refused. 

MaeDonahPs  attitmh'  to  tin'  rank  and  file  of  the  Labour 
Party  wlu'u  In'  nu't  tln'in  individually  was  deplorable.  No 
Prime  Mineiter  of  rc'ei'ut  tinu's  ha.s  bccu  so  aloof  ft om  his 
support c’l's.  Admission  to  his  pri'si'nei'  was  closely  guarded  ;  it 
wouhl  ha\  ('  Ix'tm  ('usit'r  to  storm  tlu'  gates  of  paradise.  To  any 
of  th<‘  rank  and  file  who  did  sueix'ed  in  gaining  admittance, 
his  (hum'ainmr  \vas  that  ol  an  im|)(a'ious  potentate,  condescend¬ 
ing  fi>r  a  mouu'ut  to  rei'ogiPr/e  the  existence  of  one  of  the 
c.ominon  lu'nl.  dlu:  attitude  of  some  Labour  Members 
towards  the  Prime  Minister,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  meek 
humilitv  of  a  lu'w  l)oy  to  tlic  headmaster.  That  is,  they  re- 
Luirded  him  with  a,w<g  and  wiili  admiration.  This  relationship 
changed  rapidly,  howcnxu',  after  1929,  when  the  process  of 

<Usillu.si<minn>t  iK-^aii.  ,, 

It  is  a  \vcll-i'<a'n('niz«l  trait  of  those  who  are  emotiorially 
tmhtUanc.-d  that  their  self-love,  their  egocentricity,  leads  them 
by  w;iv  of  auto-suggestion  to  regard  themselves  as  superior  to 
all  others.  Vanity  is  merely  the  evidence  opheir  apormal 
(Icsint  to  1)0  admired.  Who  is  more  admired  than  the  great 
national  ligures 'I’he.se  egoists,  therefore,  regar  t  tmstv 
as  fashioned  in  the  heroic,  mould.  MacDonald  s 
plex  was  such  that  could  never  imagine 

he  in  any  but  the  star  role.  Of  course,  a  sense  of  humour  would 

have  savL  him  from  this  ridiculous  ^Sdes 

grace  was  one  of  MacDonald’s  most  astonishing  deficiencies. 
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His  idolization  of  sc^lf  has  hrcn  aiirady  iri'crml  to  in  his 
habit  of  dramatizing  hinisolf  in  the  pi-rson  ol  some  great 
historical  character.  Not  only  on  grea.t  occasions,  but  in  small, 
is  this  peculiar  propensity  appan-ut  and,  too,  at  the  most 
unexpected  times.  Disraeli  goes  to  the  opi-ra.  at  the  erucial 
point  of  international  negotiations.  .MacDonald  hastened  to 
broadcast  from  Covent  Carden  Opera  House  Ins  opening 
speech  in  the  election  eanipaign  of  As  Whdhngton  event 

to  the  Duchess  of  Ivie.hmond’s  liall  in  Brussels  on  the  eve  ol 
Waterloo,  while  the  gnus  of  Napoleon  eonid  be  heard  louder 
and  louder  between  the  dances,  so  MacDonald  went  to  the 
cinema  in  the  height  of  the  crisis,  when  the  Bmpire  was  crashing 
to  ruin,  lie  went  to  a  cinema  to  see  a,  french  lonudy  film. 
He  went,  although  he  seldom  went  to  theatre,  eoneert  hall,  or 
cinema.  He  went,  although  he  did  not  like  films.  He.  went, 
although  he  didn’t  aiijn'ceiate  humour,  and  he  went,  although 
he  did  not  understand  f’rene.h.  \  et  his  going  tlu.ie  w<is 
characteristic.  It  was  a  gesture  meant  to  reassure  the  British 
people^  who  were,  at  that  time,  wix'lully  una,\va.re  ol  a,ny  need 
for  reassurance. 

All  emotional  people  are  easily  wounded,  touchy,  and  ready 
to  take  ofience.  This  is  merely  tlu^  c()nvers(^  to  tluur  desire  for 
admiration.  That  MacDonald  was  in  his  emotional  inhincy 
is  seen  by  his  childish  eagerness  to  show  oil.  He  delighted  in 
dressing  up.  He  looked  handsome  and  distinguished,^  both  in 
evening  dress  and  in  the  gaudy  garments  ol  a  (lourt  lunction. 
He  fully  appreciated  this,  and  in  the  numlicr  of  times  he  was 
photographed  he  rivalled  a  Hollywood  star.^  Onc^  London 
Press  photographer  boasts  that  he  got  the  Prime  M.inister  to 
pose  for  him  thirty  times  on  oru^  Sunday  at  I.ossicmiouth. 

How  did  MacDonald  see  Iiimsclf,  or,  better  still,  how  did 
he  like  the  world  to  see  him  ?  There  is  no  legend  of  .MacDonald 
so  widespread  or  so  much  believed  iu  as  that  of  the  toil-worn 
Atlas,  bent  down  with  the  burden  of  the  world.  The  story, 
entirely  the  invention  of  MacDonald  himself,  is  that,  from 
morning,  very  early  morning,  until  next  morning,  sixteen, 
seventeen,  eighteen  hours  on  every  day  of  the  week,  he  worked 
on  assiduously,  indefatigably.  Sundays  and  Saturdays,  seven 
days  in  every  week,  without  holidays  and  without  leisure,  the 
weary  Titan  slaves  on. 
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V  l,  „lv  (■■•iiHTf.  ;i  liis^task 

'  ■  *■  ■  \  I’liuic  Mitiistrr  lu't'cls  an  occasional 

Macno„auuook  it  1™. 

’r’‘  ■  ;  1 ..  th,-  hi.o.vic  hnus.-  oftlH-  Prc.n.crs  ol  iMigland, 

lli.m  n  .  StiCci  c.unc  not  onlv  tlic  great  ones  ol  tkis 

countvv^’"'  ,  associated  with  people  ol 

lif-  SOO  ;  .  ;  ,  ,  i,,,.  Minis, or.  he  war  in  a 

j;”:,;;:!' a: unir  n„™,i,..,  ..a™,  indeed,  .hew 

derereiuv._  ^  Miniei.-rs  sneut  most  of  their  time, 

While  lornuT  l.m.  .  j  consulting 

Minis,,.,,.  ,„i,l  "Hr  "d"  '  ■  ,,in  fnvonri.e  pastime 

”1'  "“  a"-,".'  ‘;,:;:,.,.re  on  every  lip  would 

oriioUhim.  ( .our  M<  ;  j,  ;  .  monarch  and  await 

„.,.k  n„,li,-u,  ,•  wah  Inn  ';;d  O;  in  Uu,  HouSC 

l,is  ,„nr,.iii,.,i,  ,■  I,i  .0,  •  '  1.^.,,..,  ,  ,|,ni,.,  Innnasc  was  paid  to 

ofdnnnmms,  behnul  .1  ^  inifdity.  Thus  from 

Britain's  I’niue  Ministci  >>  “  .  j.  his  time  in  what  was 

unn-uinni  ,ill  nir.hl  ‘'■''‘I,'  „  ,n„i,„  ,,  listening  tanii- 

„,hin,  ,h,.  nn''Vd'l«0|"  '.1  ;JI  ^  ^  ,„rfeit  of 

mislv  ,,'  ,h,-  ■  linsrl  ,  hi,t  ,>  \  '  r  (jn- tiny  were  passed. 

syn„,ihn,n  y,  ,h.-  1"'";“;“  ,!„i  p,  u.c  role  of  society  lion 

Tin-  evening,  loo,  was  otti  u  siH.nt 

in  the  satiinx  ol'  Maylair.  j,  Minister 

>'  O.nm.!«.‘  -po.ssible.  Mr.  Uoyd 

(n  spend  as  nmeh  time  i  . '  ,  burden  during  the  most 

. . .  On-n  b;  .amg  „f  terrifying  amde.y, 

awful  years  ol  tlie  NVm,  ■  at  band  m 

allow, -d  hirnsrlf  ""  ''■  ‘“‘b"";,,!  ^ always  available 

l?r,',nth-,,nysl.,,nlion,lnd™ 

Mr.  Baldwin  sp.mt  an  ”  wotdd  sit  on  the  Treasury 

of  (lommoas.  debates  keenly  alert,  lending  an 

f  “tant » t  & 
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air  of  genial  Ix'iiip^nity.  Yet  lu^  oMc*  tn  his  duties 

without  the  c‘oiupIaint  of  ox'rrvvtniv,  in  uhirh  MacDonald 
(•(uistantly  iiululgaah 

MacDonald  was  !H'V(‘r  pn'scnf  in  the  (Itunnuuis  if  1h‘  could 
avoid  it.  Whilst  olln'r  Miuistc'r.s  had  to  answi'r  ([ucstioiis  at 
any  time  during  (|in\stion  hour,  he'  would  not  pul  in  an 
app('araaii('(‘  until  (iiu'sliou  jf),  and  thru,  ('xerpi  on  a  'hhursday, 
he:  would  haslt'u  off.  Mr.  Baldwin,  Mr.  ( '.hainlx’rlaitp  and 
many  Labour  Ministers  ha\{'  ol’ten  sat  through  an  alLuight 
silting  ;  Mas'Donald  would  not  do  stu 

In  the  J  louse  ol‘  (lonunons  tlu'  unexpe<  t('d  is  aluays  hap¬ 
pening  ;  now  and  again  tlu're'  arise's  a  situatitm  wlu'ii  th<'  Friinc 
Minist(U’\s  pn'se'uee'  is  called  {hr  in  tin'  House.  <)lt('n  Max'- 
Donald  could  not  Ix'  found  ;  lu*  had  gotu'  cilf  without  giving* 
even  a.  tel('])honi(*  addr<’ss. 

dlie  pos<‘  of  tlu^  \V('ary  Allas  he'caine  a  parliaiuentar\*  joke. 
Mr.  Andrew  Mc'Lan'ig  tlu*  artist  Labour  Meinlx'r,  us('d  to 
impersonate  Mac'Donald.  He  wotdd  a[>pear  at  llu'  door  oftlie 
Members’  tea  rootn  asul  strike'  a  pos(‘  iumu'diately  n'cogniz- 
able.  Ills  whole  body  would  droop,  his  lu'ad  would  lull  I'or- 
ward,  his  arms  hang  llstltsss.  'riu'n  lu’  would  h('avt'  a  s<'pulchral 
sigh  and  pass  Ins  hand  o\'<'r  his  lu*ow.  In  a  voi(*i'  of  tint  utmost 
weariness,  he  would  say  :  '  Ah  !  my  fritmds,  1  am  so  very 
tired.’  It  was  M.aeDonald  to  tlu'  lile,  and  tlu'  hilarious  laugjder 
that  followed  showed  how  c'h'ver  luul  l)(‘('n  llu'  mimicry. 

Nothing  was  more  (‘hara{'t<a*istic'  of  MacDonald  tlian  his 
desire  to  have  an  imprc'ssivt!  n'tinuc.  I'hat  entourag<‘  per¬ 
formed  two  functions,  and  it  would  be  dilhcnlt  to  estimate 
which  was  the  more  important.  .Human  S(‘rvic<'  is  om^  of  the 
greatest  luxuries,  and  a  large  suite  giv(‘s  an  air  of  distinction. 
Then  this  large  staff  took  much  oftlie  work  off  his  hands  and 
gave  him  greater  leisure.  Other  Prime  Ministers  have  managial 
with  only  a  few  secretaries.  Gladstone  had  thnax  Kvm  during 
the  War  the  Prime  Minister  laid  not  more  than  six.  Mac¬ 
Donald  had  ten.  As  this  may  hardly  he  believed,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  enumerate  them.  MacDonald’s  pcu'sonal  staff  consisted 
of  one  principal  private  secretary  ;  one  second  private  secre¬ 
tary.;  three  other  private  secretaries;  two  personal  private 
secretaries ;  one  press  and  publicity  secretary  ;  and  two  parlia¬ 
mentary  private  secretaries, 
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'i’hc  Jlimsc  of  (loininous  sits  r(»r  five  days  a  week,  but  Mac¬ 
Donald  used  to  rush  off  to  (lhc<iuers  on  a  Friday  forenoon. 
Friday  is  usually  a,  l’ri^■ate  Memlxa's’  Day;  no  matter  how 
iniportaut  the  (|u<',stinu  debated,  MacDonald  would  not  post- 
poiu'  his  ( Iheiiuers  \  isit  to  attend  the  I  louse.  Not  only  so,  but 
special  arrauiyiuents  had  to  be  made  to  deal  with  urgent 
matters  which  reipiin'd  his  personal  attention. 

It  was  not  without  warning  of  the  dangers  that  MacDonald 
decided  to  spi'ud  so  much  tinu;  at  (Ihequers.  Lord  Haldane 
I'onrsaw  the  demoralizing  ellect  which  the  possession  of 
(Iheiiuers,  the  great  mansion  house  in  the  country,  would  have 
upon  a.  Prime  Minister  who  belonged  to  the  working  class  and 
was  not  accustomed  to  such  gra.ndeur.  He  declared  that  it 
wsnild  tempt  him  tos|)eud  so  much  time  lording  it  in  the  grand 
nianuei-  that  he  would  be  aiit  to  neglect  his  very  important 
duties.  When  Lord  llalihuu'  uttered  that  warning,  he  had 
MacDonald  in  mind  ;  wha.t  he  f(ai,red  came  to  pass. 

On  ■-!")  .March  ipg-i  awell-known  London  political  journalist, 
writing'  in  the  Suudtiv  Exlirm\  |)ointed  out  that  the  formation 
of  tin-  ‘  Natioual'  Oovernnunit  had  greatly  increased  Mac¬ 
Donald's  leisure,  and  that  the  tiiipointmcnt  of  Mr.  Stanley 
Baldwin  as  I.ord  President  of  the  (louncil  and  deputy-Premier 
with,  like  ,Ma(d)onald,  no  departmental  duties,  lightened  con¬ 
siderably  the  duties  oftlie  Prime  Minister.  This  writer  revealed 
a  fact  lou.g'  known,  but  luw'er  made  public  before,  that  Mac- 
Donaltl  was  not  an  o\-er-burdened  slave  to  duty.  The  heading 
ran  :  '  'Phe  Premier  has  nailly  an  Easy  Time,’  and  the  conclu¬ 
sion  was  that  tlu^  real  facts  proved  that  no  Prime  Minister  for 
a  quarter  of  a  eiaitury  has  htul  as  easy  a  run  as  MacDonald. 

k'ew  Prime;  Ministers  have  recognized  the  importance  of 
publicity  more  than  MacDonald,  and  certainly  none  have 
bcmi  as  solicitous  as  he  to  get  the  advertisement  of  the  Press. 
So  etigi'r  indeed  was  he  to  got  all  the  advertisement  that  Ae 
Press  could  give  him  that  he  appointed  an  extra  official  with 
th<;  sole  duty  of  boosting  the  Prime  Minister.  Paragraphs 
concermal  with  the  Prime  Minister’s  movements  have  a  double 
purpose'.  'Plu'y  count  as  material  for  the  journalist  and  as 
puhlitdty  for  the  Premier.  The  public  is  always  eager  to  learn 

of  the  movements  of  its  notables.  ...  .  , 

It  can  readily  be  understood  that  a  Prime  Minister  might 
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wish  on  occasion  to  escape  the  glare  of  publicity  that  surrounds 
him  and  spend  his  leisure  without  liis  whereabouts  being 
publiely  broadcast.  Occasionally,  MacDonald  informed  the 
journalists  of  his  intentions,  and  they  were  both  discriminate 
and  discreet  in  their  use  of  the  information  which  he  supplied. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  a  Prime  Ministta-  (aKlea,vouring  to 
mislead  the  Press  and  thus  get  .statements  published  which 
were  untrue.  Yet  again  and  again  lu^  was  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  faith  in  that  connection.  .For  c-xaniplc,  in  his  desire  to 
advertise  his  sleepless  attention  to  duty,  on  friilay,  14.  Decem¬ 
ber  1931,  MacDonald  infornu'd  the.  Press  that  he  was  so  over¬ 
whelmed  with  Government  l)usiness  that  he  c.ould  not  go  to 
Chequers  as  usual  for  the  week-end,  but  must  nunain  in 
London  chained  to  his  desk.  'Flu^  Press  discovered  later 
that  MacDonald  did  not  wish  them  to  discover  his  where¬ 
abouts  during  that  week-end,  and  the  iid'onnation  wliie.h  he 
had  spontaneously  given  them  was  absolutely  incorrect,  ',1’he 
indignant  public  rebuke  to  him  for  the  attcunpt(xl  deco])tion 
which  was  published  afU'.rwards  had  a  .sahita.ry,  if  temporary, 
effect.  Nothing  can  be  more  aggravating  to  an  Fiditor  than 
to  be  tricked  in  this  way  and  to  find  that  the  .s(alulous  drudge 
of  Downing  Street  was,  in  fict,  gallivtmting  at  a  house-party 
in  the  country  or,  as  on  one  occasion,  fdlowing  the  hunt  on 
foot — a  Malvolio  in  green  galligaskins. 

MacDonald’s  life  since  1931  was  a  sticca^ssiou  of  disappoint¬ 
ments.  When  he  severed  his  connection  with  nuut  whom  he 
had  known  and  worked  with  fi>r  thirty  years,  he  did  so  without 
any  real  regret.  He  knew  he  was  cutting  himself  adrift  from 
his  Labour  colleagues  and  associates.  He  did  not  mind  that 
very  much.  Apart  from  Thomas  he  htid  no  intimate  friends 
in  the  Labour  movement.  His  closest  associates  were  outside 
the  Party.  But  it  is  certain  that  for  all  his  intuitive  insight 
MacDonald  did  not  fully  foresee  the  consequences  which  would 
result  from  the  setting  up  of  the  ‘  National  ’  Government. 
Nor  could  he  predict  how  far  he  would  be  compelled  to 
renounce  the  ideals  of  a  lifetime. 

As  Leader  of  the  Opposition  and  as  Socialist  Prime  Minister 
he  had  been  lionized  in  some  of  the  Tory  drawing-rooms  of 
Mayfair.  He  was  popular  with  many  of  his  political  opponents, 
gut  he  di4  pot  appreciate  how  empty  that  adulation  was  oy 
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lunv  shdii  lived  it  was  i;oing  (o  ho.  It  was  indeed  a  capture 
to  luive  the  leader  (il'tlu;  Soeialists  dining  at  the  naansion  of  a 
'I'orv  hostess.  It  was  a  very  diH'orent  thing  when  MacDonald 
was'inereiy  one  oi'  ihemselvivs.  No  longer  cither  a  Socialist  or 
a  Premier  he  was  ah.s<tlntely  tk  livp. 


A  Premier  is  surroniuled  hy  a  swann  of  self-seeking  syco¬ 
phants,  llatlerers,  and  ‘  yes-num.’  VVJicu  he  leaves  the  Premier¬ 
ship  they  hn/./.  around  his  sueeessor.  Alter  MacDonald  lost  the 
Premiership,  he  found  himself  in  a  changed  atmosphere.  It 
was  the  treatment  he  received  from  the  Tory  side  of  the  House 
tluit  hurt  him  most.  1  h'  was  shgh teal  and  n'jccted.  Gratitude 
is  rare  in  polities  and  it  is  certain  that  MacDonald  did  not 
iveeiw  I'rom  his  Tory  eolhaigues  any  acknowledgment  of  the 
debt  they  owed  to  him.  They  overlooked  the  fact  that  if 
Ma(d)onald  had  not  st't  up  tin',  ‘  National’  Government,  many 
ol'  them  would  not  have  retvehed  the  House  of  Commons. 
Ev<-u  Baldwin  himself  was  not  hlamelcss.  Not  only  did  he 
edge.  .\hud)onakl  out  of  the  Preniuu'ship  but  he  allowed 
hii'n  to  suller  many  humiruitions  Irom  which  he  could  have 

.V  east’  in  point  was  tlu'  tnsitmcnt  meted  out  to  MacDonald 
wlnm  tin;  Co-operative  Tax  was  imposed.  Then  there  was 
the  d<-lav  and  reluctance  in  providing  MacDonald  with  a  seat 
after  hi.s  deleat  tU,  S(;aham,  a  fact  which  was  not  compatible 
with  their  d(;cIaration  four  years  before,  that  he  was  the  inan 
who  sav<-d  th<‘  country.  Again  there  was  the  incident  wheii 
MacDonald,  a  lilh-long  pacifist,  was  forced  to  put 
to  tlu;  White  Pa.p(;r  on  R(;armament.  It  is  true  that  Baldwin 
afuu  wards  deehurd  in  a  public  speech  that  MacDonald  had 
n<»t  h(H;n  given  tin;  credit  that  was  his  due,  but  the  protest 

'  "  u‘was  a  sad  sight  to  sec  MacDonald  after  he  had  retired 
from  the  Govm-ument,  sitting  aloof  on  a  back  bench,  com- 
i)letely  ignor(;<l.  A  lonely  man,  he  seemed  worried,  anxio 
!ind  VTi-y  tired.  Disowned  by  Labour,  slighted  by  Tories, 
disearchxl  l.y  the  Government,  he  gradually  . 

'Plun-e  is  no  doubt  that  this  treatment,  and  the  reaBza^ 
of  what  lay  beluiid  it,  preyed  upon 
nmetion  to  his  mental  suffering  was  a  breakdown 
Always  extremely  sensitive,  it  broke  his  heart.  The  ir 
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entered  into  his  soul.  MacDonald,  to  use  a  word  the  Ml 
significance  of  which  a  Celt  would  appn-ciatc,  was./o-. 

No  wonder  he  wanted  to  get  away.  De('p  in  the  heart  of 
every  Celt  there  is  the  call  of  the  sea.  Anil  idways  the  call  is 
to  the  West.  The  Viking  shijis  carried  their  warrior  chiefs 
westward  to  Valhalla  hi  the  sunset.  Twr  and  anon,  Mac¬ 
Donald,  born  by  the  sea  coast,  had  heard  that  call  and,  when 
he  could,  obeyed  it.  There  is  an  ancient  legend  told  even  yet 
in  the  Clachans  of  the  .llighlaiKls,  a,  tah^  that  Ma.rl)oinild  had 
often  heard  as  a  boy  from  his  grandmother,  ol  a  land  that  lies 
to  the  west,  away  towards  the  sunset,  where  happiiu'ss  comes 
to  all.  It  is  the  Valhalla  of  the  Celt.  It  is  known  as  d'ii;  Nan 
Og— the  Land  of  the  fiver  \’onng.  Seeking  such  a  land  of 
happiness  and  rest,  death  oi'crtook  him. 

The  great  ones  ol  the  world  did  him  honoin  tit  his  ol)sc([uics. 
An  impressive  service  was  held  at  Wcstniinslei  Abbey.  With 
the  Prime  Minister  and  two  former  Premiers  among  the  p.dl 
bearers,  with  the  King’s brotlu'r  in  attendance,  with  thelu.iid  ol 
the  Church  and  the  Speaker  ol  thellonseol  Commons  todolum 
honour,  Ramsay  MacDonald  received  the  homage  ol  the  nation. 

But  it  was  the  Llousc  of  Commons  that  was  the  focal  point 
of  MacDonald’s  career.  There  is  no  forum  to  compare  with 
it.  It  is  a  sounding  board  from  which  voices  travi-l  round  the 
world.  It  was  here  that  MacDonald  rose  to  his  highest,  heights. 
This  great  place  too,  witnessed  his  slow  fading  out. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  clash  of  controversy  is  fierce 
and  the  cut  and  thrust  of  debate  keen,  but  when  political 
issues  are  laid  aside,  when  the  combatants  leave  the  arena  ol 
party  strife  and  when  personal  issues  emerge,  there  is  n<>  jilacc 
where  there  is  greater  friendliness,  generosity,  and  good  feeling. 

Such  an  occasion  was  Tuesday,  to  November  19375  when 
Mr.  Speaker  rose  to  inform  the  House  of  the  death  ol  the 
Rt.  Hon.  James  Ramsay  MacDonald.  The  House,  always 
sensitive,  gathered  strained  and  nervous.  Members  were 
shocked  and  saddened  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  death 
of  one  who  had  played  so  great  and  memorable  a  part  in  its 
life  for  more  than  a  generation. 

The  tribute  paid  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Neville  Cham¬ 
berlain,  was  couched  in  generous  terms.  In  referring  delicately 
and  tactfully  to  the  events  of  1931,  he  said  : 
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^  Nev(’r{lud(-';s  1  do  not  propose^  now  to  dwell  upon  that 
phas<\  for  tli('  olnious  rcMison  that  Mr,  MacDonald’s  action 
in  U);;i  artnr.c^d  controvrrsi(\s  the  bitternc^ss  of  which  has 
ina  y<'t  dic'd  away,  and  this  aluaauxm  we  shall  not  desire 
to  dwt'll  upon  e< aitrov('rsi(\s,  Imt  rather  upon  things  on 
whieh  \v('  t  an  all  aipMaa' 

Alba*  rca  alliuj*  Ids  own  assoc'iation  with  the  ex-Premier,  and 
n'lrrriny,  to  his  yj-cM  natural  gifts  the  Premier  said  : 

'  ;\ni)tlHa'  (  haraderlstic'  which  strongly  imprcMSsed  me  was 
his  ability  to  handle'  an  int(a*nat ional  gallicring,  an  ability 
which  was  all  tiu'  moix'  nanarkahh'  hiUMUise  he  spoke  no 
otln’r  langnagc'  than  his  own,  and  as  far  as  I  know,  he 
uiuh'rsttHKl  very  litth'  of  any  ollua’  tongue.  I  suppose  it 
could  !)('  said  with  truth  that  no  F>ritish  statesman  of  his  time 
had  a  widen*  pin  sonal  kimwli'clgiM if  international  figures  than 
Mr.  Mat"! )t)uald,  for  inysi'lf,  as  a.  colleague  of  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Donald,  1  iKwcn*  r(H’(n.vcd  anything  but  kindness  and 
considenation  Ironi  Irin. 

‘  Ills  <nul  was  imr  whic'h  any  of  us  might  envy.  Just  before 
he  saih'd  Mr.  MacDonald  told  a  reporter  that  he  was  going 
‘Mo  srek  {hr  most  ('lusive  of  all  forms  of  happiness— rest” 
Mr.  Sp(nik(n\  hr  has  I'onud  what  he  went  out  to  seek,  and 
thri'c,  pm'haps,  w<'  may  leavi'  him.’ 

Mr,  Attl<n\  tlm  Lenuhn'  of  the  Opposition,  who  had  once 
lanni  Parliamcntar)  Frivati'  Stnn’ctany  to  MacDonald,  and  who 
was  one'  of  tin'  (*x-Pirmicr\s  <hmghti(M;  but  most  courteous 
antagonists,  paid  a,  tribute  ol  grcnil  elocpicncc  and  distinction, 
ile  said  : 

*'  d  'his  Douse  has  sustaiiu'd  a  great  loss  m  the  death  of  one 

of  i(,s  most  {listiuguishcd  Members.  He  was  a  great  parlia- 
meutury  lig'tre  who  had  Ixttui  ior  the  greater  part  of  thirty 
years  prominent  in  onr  debtites,  ;i  man  who  held  for  more 
than  seven  yeans  the  high  oHiec  of  the  first  Minister  of  the 
drown.  Mr.  MaeDoiuiId  h;i.s  been  given  only  a  little  more 
than  two  ye:ir.s  of  comparative  rest  since  he  laid  down  the 
Inirden  of  the  I'remienship.  ilc  had,  so  to  speak,  hardly 
left  th(‘  hatthdield.  It  is  never  very  easy,  while  the  contro- 
versitts  in  whit;h  a  man  has  been  engaged  are  still  live  issues, 
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to  judge  fairly  cither  his  aciinns  or  his  ('harartc'r.  Strong 
feelings  obscure  the  judguuuit  ;  the  mists  orb^uilc  prevent 
clear  vision.  Mlus  is  s()  (‘spt^eially  tlut<  Ims  been  a 

parting  of  the ‘ways  l)elween  old  associate's.  A'hc.  ('.viaits  of 
the  last  six  years  are  loo  lu'ar  to  ns  lo  allow  a.  light  perspec¬ 
tive.  The  actions  of  Mr.  MacDonald  in  the  yi'ar  and 

afterwards,  ina.de  a.  breach  Ix'twecm  him  and.  Nkanlxa's  on 
this  side  too  dee|)  to  be  (ioscah  lh'rs(ma.l  relations  of  long 
standing  wi.rc  bi'oki'ii,  luaa'r  lo  Ix'  H'lU'wed.  ()ni  opinion 
on  these  events  mnsL  lu'ci'ssarily  dilh'r  Iroin  ihal  ol  hon. 
Members  on  the  olln'r  sidi',  and  ihe.y  nmsl  in(*\Iliibl)  a.{Ux,t 
oi.ir  judgnuait  of  the  man  and  lh('  course'  of  his  lih'  in^  the 
last  six  y(':a,rs.  We  (‘a.n  only  h'avi^  ihosi'  things  lo  the  historians 
in  the  future  and  to  tlu'ir  jiiclgnu'rit,  wliii’h  may  W('ll  ch'pend 
upon  the  ('Ours('  ol  history  in  this  ('.omitry  and  llu'  woild. 

'  For  mysi'lf,  .1.  will  follow  lln^  (waniplc  of'  llu'  Prlnn^ 
Ministor  in.  abstaining  from  any  alU'mpl  lo  dc'al  with  those 
years  or  to  assess  Mr.  MacDonald  in  ihosi'  y<'a,is.  I  would 
not  like  to  say  anything  which  might  give  a.  wound,  on  this 
occasion.  I  would  not  lik('  to  (all  in  gmua'osily  to  the  (le«id 
or  injustice  to  the  living.  I  would  ratln'r  turn  to  th<^  (airlier 
and  happier  days.  Mr.  M,a,id)ona.ld  slai'U'd  life,  without  a,ny 
advantages  of  wealth,  infliu'iu'ig  or  [losition.  lie  had  to 
make  his  way  and  earn  his  living  in  a  hard  woi’ld.  ^  lie  bad 
to  gain  a  wide  education  for  himsc'lf  at  the'  sa.mc  time,  and 
it  was  due  to  his  determination  and  his  own  (pialilies  that 
he  was  able  to  rise  to  so  high,  a  position  and  to  accomplish^ 
so  much.  For  nearly  forty  years  hc^  was  oiu^  ol  the  chiet 
advocates  of  the  cause  of  Socialism  in  this  country  and  he 
was  for  many  years  one  of  the  leading  nuaulx'rs  ol  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Labour  Tarty.  lie  was  one  ot  tlu'  three"  or  foui^ 
men  most  responsible  for  the  creation  and  development  ol 
the  Labour  Party.  With  his  striking  personality,  great 
powers  of  oratory,  and  effective  literary  style,  he  spread 
the  gospel  of  Socialism  at  a  time  when  its  adlnaxmts  were  few 
and  weak,  and  their  opi)oncnts  strong  and,  apparently, 
impregnably  entrenched,  lie  acldtid  to  those  other  (p,ialitics 
a  gift  for  organization  and  political  strategy.  For  many 
years  he  spent  himself  freely,  working  at  intense  pressure.  .  .  . 

-  Perhaps  it  is  some  little  achievement  that,  in  1924,  when 
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i  nr.  ^ 

,  1  ,(■  Prinu'  Minister  and  foreign 

b-A'"  «. » ^ced 

Sn-n-tary,  M'  s|'u;  lu  to  n>  ^  lor  his  services  on 

.vorld.  Ih-  'vdl  ahvaNS  in 

Indiall'  or  the  ivorkers.  powers, 

lt;;:;;;::;:;':bo  rik^in  du 

■'  ,  1  ,  .f  |4i(v  Liberal  Party, 

Si,.  .\.adbaa  Si.uKir  tl..^_  r,rst  Cabinet  ot  the 

thnn'l  ».!,  wholc-bea«d  appre- 

riation.  said  .  ^  twenty  years  of  his 

■  Idiv  I""  '-ns  I"'""*  .;”|,.,";,|d  wat  the Icnpe  of  Seree 
nvd (lie  life,  ‘  ‘  r  ....(iiicss  criticism.  The  meiits 

controversy  ami  the  '’^ll';‘  '  by  posterity,  and  diey 

of  those  eontroversu.a  \M  ^  o^^now  remember  only  t  is  • 
do  not  to-day  <''ineern  ns.  ‘  '  _  ;  f^-acDonald  bore  himself 
that  in  his  pnblie  hie  ‘V  ‘  ;'^,a  tniderstanding 

with  dina.ity,  will,  !^<^“‘•  ^y'^‘  bvith  proud  and  indomit- 

Pv'lmTmV"  '.'li'u-ly  sensitiven  ^ 

‘  P,;ee''<'f  'i^.araeU-r 't<'  high  estate,  but  jho 

Hows  out  this  day. 

f  iviieitions  words  were  ^P^^^Lferred  to  the 

.''''""It  r«e,  All  •">■“  but  all 

Wluo,  tbc  S|>0*1  ‘  -'“gu  motiodets  m  tfen 

„djmmm.ent,  Mw  _  -  ^^,11.  ThJ  sadly  they 

Rce.nuugly  loLU  •  at  last  sio  y  traditional 
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but  which  that  afternoon  seemed  to  carry  a  peculiar  signifi¬ 
cance.  Hearing  it,  they  might  well  imagine  (hat  he,  whom 
they  had  gathered  to  honour^  was  |)r()noiincing,  in  Ins  deep- 
toned  voice,  his  own  naiue  in  ans\vcr  to  the  time-honoured 
cry  :  ‘  Who  goes  home  ?  ’ 


EPILOGUE 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  historian  of  the  future, 
reviewing  with  impartial  eyes  the  events  of  the  post-war 
years,  will  inevitably  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  setting  up 
of  the  ‘  National’  Government  by  MacDonald  was  the  greatest 
disaster  that  has  befallen  this  country,  and  indeed  the  world, 
since  the  War.  It  is  comparable  in  its  course  and  consequences 
with  the  setting  up  of  the  Nazi  regime  in  Germany,  for  which 
this  Government,  too,  must  bear  a  major  responsibility. 
Every  moment  of  its  continuance  as  the  Government  is  fraught 
with  danger,  not  only  to  this  country,  but  to  the  world. 

Its  beginning  was  characteristic  of  its  career,  for  it  began 
with  an  act  of  political  apostasy  unparalleled  in  British  history 
— an  act  which  marked  the  beginning  of  a  seven-year  period 
from  the  Dark  Ages,  in  a  crescendo  of  calamity.  _ 

The  development  of  democracy  during  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries  has  been  based  on  the  right  of  the  people 
to  choose  their  own  Government.  The  fight  for  pditical,  and 
especially  economic,  freedom  was  being  won.  The  people 
were  coming  into  their  own.  In  igSG  with  a  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment  in  office,  although  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  depression 
the  world  has  ever  known,  the  standard  of  life  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  was  higher  tlian  it  had  been  since  the  War. 
Conservatism  had  been  badly  defeated  Its  *e 

financial  interests,  was  being  attacked.  MacDonald  s  be  rayal 
saved  Conservatism.  He  enthroned  it  again.  He  embellished 
it  with  a  majority  of  200  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  ‘  National  ’  Government  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  democracy  have  been  attacked  and  Britain  s  histori 

freedom  has  been  undermined.  , ,  t  t.  n  w 

At  a  luncheon  held  by  the  ‘  National  Labour  Party^  y 
October  1934,  Mr.  MacDonald,  Mr.  Baldwin,  and  Sir  John 

ffimon  boasted  that  the  ‘National’  Government  represented 
the  same  principle  of  national  concentration  and  was  performing 
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the  same  task  for  this  country  in  the  world  crisis  as  the 
Fascist  dictatorships  were  doing  for  Germany  and  Italy.  _ 
General  Temperley,  one  of  the  chief  British  representatives 
at  Geneva  for  ten  years  and  head  of  the  War  Office  Delegation, 
tells  of  the  part  played  by  the  ‘National’  Government  m 
discrediting  the  League.  He  has  told  how  the  Governrnent 
reiected  the  moderate  proposals  of  Bruumg  and  thus  helped 
to  create  the  conditions  that  led  to  the  rise  of  Hitlci'.  He  tells 
how  Britain  rejected  the  American  proposals  hir  disarmainent 
while  Mussolini  accepted  them,  and  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  ‘National’  Government,  acting  through  Sir  John 
Simon,  Japan  would  have  been  stoiipcd  m  her  Manchunau 
adventure.  On  22  April  1932,  when  MacDonald  was  at 
Geneva,  what  General  'J'cinpcrley  describes  as  a  golden 
opportunity  was  missed  of  getting  an  agreement  between 
France  and  Germany  which  would  have  meant  peace  m 


Western  Europe  for  a  generation. 

The  progress  of  civilization  in  the  twentieth  century  has 
been  slowly  and  steadily  in  the  direction  of  freedom  and 
democracy.  If  we  follow  the  Continental  custom  and  divide 
the  political  world  into  Right  and  Left,  it  is  obvious  diat  the 
trend  of  public  opinion  is  definitely  towiuds  the  Left,  ihe 
extension  of  the  franchise  has  given  political  power  to  the 
working  classes.  Hence  we  find  more  and  more  leaders  drawn 
from  the  working  class.  To-day  the  map  of  Europe  is  dotted 
with  working-class  leaders.  Indeed,  it  would  lie  difhcult  to 
find  in  Europe  a  notable  President,  Premier,  or  statesman 
who  has  not  come  from  artisan  or  peasant  stock.  Iheii  poveity 
was  not  a  hindrance  to  their  rise  ;  it  was  an  incentive. 

The  world  is  going  Left.  Already  Russia,  I' ranee,  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark  have  Governments  of  the  Lcft.^  Spain 
is  at  this  moment  being  invaded  by  Italian  and  German 
forces,  with  the  more  or  less  indirect  connivance  of  the  British 
‘  National  ’  Government,  to  encompass  the  overthrow  of  a 
Government  of  the  Left.  Australia  and  Canada  have  also 
Governments  that  incline  in  this  direction.  The  Governrnents 
of  New  Zealand  and  Mexico  are  Socialist,  while  the  political 
alignment  of  the  United  States  under  President  Roosevelt  has 
been  as  much  to  the  Left  as  a  sabotaging  Supreme  Court 
would  allow.  In  short,  there  are  few  countries  in  Europe 
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in  which  (here  is  not,  eitlier  a  Left  majority  or  a  very  strong 
niiiinrity.  This  applies  even  to  the  dictator  countries.  In 
(h-nnany  and  in  Italy  (he  people  arc  inarticulate,  ground 
down  under  (he  iron  heel  of  a  barbaric  Fascism. 

The  rise  of  haseisni  in  Italy  and  Germany  was  due  to  the 
rt'ali/.alion  by  the  capitalists  of  both  countries  that  they  could 
not  arrest  the  progress  of  Socialist  transformation  within  the 
framework  of  (lenioerae.y.  They  saw  that  if  democracy 
,survi\-eih  Socialism  was  ultimately  inevitable.  The  capitalist 
States  of  l'iuro|)e  hav<;  either  to  fight  democracy  or  submit  to 
(ransformalion  by  it.  It  is  (his  fear  of  a  Socialist  victory  that 
inspires  the  foreig'n  policy  of  the  ‘National’  Government. 
It  a'eeonnls  for  their  ideological  aOiliation  with  Germany  and 
1  (aly.  I  n  th<-sc  countries  for  the  time  being  Capitalism  survives 
and  its  only  considerable  threat,  :it  prc.scnt  hidden,  comes  from 
the  Socialists. 

No  one  can  (dl  exactly  the  strength  of  the  anti-Fascist 
forces  inside  Germany  and  Italy.  All  that  is  known  is  that  it 
is  as  signilicant  as  it  is  silent,  but  still  waters  run  deep.  There 
is  moimtinif  np  behind  the  barriers  a  flood  which  may  sooner 
or  lalia-  burst  through,  and  Mus.solini  and  Hitler  will  be 
overwhelmed  and  become  as  driftwood  in  a  surging  cataract. 

1  (  is  signilicant  that  most  of  the  dictators  in  Europe  began 
on  the  c.KtrenH'  Left.  Mussolini  might  be  said  to  have  been  a 
Socialist  by  heredity  tuid  environment.  His  father  was  a 
notorious  Socialist ;  the  infant  Mussolini  toddled  to  the 
Socialist  meeting.  As  a  Socialist  agitator  in  Italy  and  Switzer¬ 
land,  he  was  arrested  and  jtiiled  eleven  times.  In  1909  he 
fomuh'd  his  own  ])a])('r,  L(i  LoUci  di  Cldssi  (  The  Glass  Struggle  ) 
which  made  him  W(dl  known  among  Socialists  and  revolu¬ 
tionaries  throughout  Italy.  In  1912  he  became  Editor  of  the 
AimnlL  the  olliciid  Socialist  daily,  and  so  brilliant  and  successful 
was  his  journalism  that  he  trebled  its  circulation  in  three 
months  '  After  the  War,  Mussolini,  still  a  Socialist,  though 
not  :i  mmuber  of  the  Party,  founded  his  first  Fmi  di  Com- 
haUbnenlo  with  a  programme  definitely  Left.  The  people  ot 
Killy  at  that  lime  were  in  a  revolutionary  temper.  A  revolu¬ 
tionary  ])rogrjimmc  met  that  mood  and  so  Mussolini  won 

^^The  course  of  the  German  dictator,  making  due  allowance 
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difference  in  “X ‘rfa 

was  appriKimately  analoi,  •  ■  ^  ^  hearing 

^“'Hitler’s  boast  that  he  achieved  power 

It  IS  WUl«  «  ^  =  denocratic  will  of  the  people 

not  by  force  of  arm  ,  but  by  was  still  a  deurocratic 

The  claim,  is  justiiicc .  >  . .  v„,.  -ii  the  noils  to  win  over 

counw  Hitler  had  to  have  „dhi,,n  of 

the  electorate  to  his  support.  Hu.  ">  onu^  Pn.fessor 

Germany  since  the  collapse  of  t93>  was  despaan..  1  .oh.ssm 

Arnold  Toynbee  has  said  ; 

.  To  a  foreign  observer  who  visUccI  •J;!;:;; 

it  was  a  strange  and  awful  six.c  l.uh.  l  '  .  ^ 

-and  this  one  of  the  greatest  and  mos  (.m1/  ■  1  uat  <  n 
thf  world-wrestling  heroically  aga.nst  late,  y  t  o 
oXsod  in  its  titarde  strnggk  by  the  eonvie  a„.  ll  at  .1 
5m  time  Sts  feet  are  irrevocably  set  apm'  '"e  paths  ol 

destruction.’^ 

In  the  ;;k5orXfw5'm  ^^S'g 

of  Germans  had  not  eaten  meat  cn  ^  y  •  j^i.ftward 
down  of  economic  life  was  so  comp  <  .c,  <  -  | 

march  of  the  working  class  so  determined  and  cUhmU.,  t  iat 
h  SLtened  the  survival  of  the  ^'^M-fubst  systenu  ihe 
Capitalists  were  tiierefore  driven  to 

central  co-ordinating  authority  to  coiisci  ,  *  |  '  i  towards 

?nmrosts  Something  had  to  be  done  to  stop  the  trend  towaids 

Sm.  Hence  le  Capitalists  of  W 

with  a  revolutionary  ^g^^iness  with  appropriate 

power,  turned  to  Fascism.  Big  husmess,  wnu  i  t  i 

SLees  with  the  Army  and  the 

Brownshirts  of  Hitler  in  return  mx  ^  working-class 

These  were  the  crushing  of  al 

movements  in  Germany.  Thus  the  Nazism  that  destroyed 
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tlc.niocrafy  in  (Ic'rniany,  as  also  tlic  Fascism  that  overwhelmed 
the  Italian  Socialisls,  was  a  counter-revolutionary  movement. 

Hitler’s  choiia^  therefore  of  the  name  of  his  party  was  an 
iuspirati<m  :  The  National  Socialist  German  Workers’  Party. 

‘  National,’  ’  Soeialisl,’  Wlerman,’  ‘  Workers ’—he  got  them  all 
in  on  the  hill.  His  programme  was  sprinkled  with  Socialist 
eateluvonls,  lik('  eniTants  in  a  cake.  Twenty-five  points  there 
weiHt  in  the  famous  Ntr/i  programme  and  all  embodied  a 
Soeialistie.  slogan. 

It  must  he  lannt'niht'red  that  at  this  time  there  was  a  definite 
ritfpnu-hrmcni.  he.tweiai  the  Nazis  and  the  Communists.  Not 
only  was  Hitler’s  progrtimme  disLinctly  Communistic  but  the 
Hell  ^Ving  of  the  Nazi  Party  was  definitely  Communist. 

The  (h'lieral  lileelion  of  1933  may  be  said  to  have  been  tlie 
last  rea.sontthly  fair  election  in  Germany.  The  result  of  the 
eh'ction  was  startlingly  significant.  Although  it  was  held  just 
nfter  tlu'  hiked  Reiehsttig  fire,  in  the  midst  of  flaming  pro- 
Hitler  proiiaganda,  the  Nazi  leader  only  polled  37  per  cent 
.,f  the  votes,'  while  the  total  Marxist  vote  (Communist  and 

Socialist)  was  1 1,145,000.  ,  ,  1  i,- 

The  Nhitional’  Government  has  lost  the  moral  leadership 
nl'  tin-  world  which  Britain  had  won  during  the  years  the 
l.ah<n„-  Government  held  ofliee.  The  way  to  world  peace 
lies  in  the  rehnilding  of  the  Collective  System  m  A  New  Start 
with  tlu^  Letigue.’  By  the  coming  of  a  Labour  Government 
in  Britain,  the  eoimnon  people  of  all  nations  would  get  a  new 
hone  A  wave  of  enthusiasm  for  peace,  for  freedom,  and  tor 
deinoc.raey  would  sweep  across  the  world.  Great  Britain,  as 
tin-  letKhtr  oi’a  strong  group  of  democratic  and  Soaahst  s  a  e 
will.in  ,lu.  I  w.mM  soon  win  back  the  ■"‘“*"[7“ 

alhiirs  which  the.  ‘  National  ’  Government  has  allowed  the 

Fascist  nower.s  to  capture. 

Mt-anwhilc  the  people  arc  marching  on.  In 
hut  two  Soe.itilists  in  the  .House  of  Commons  and  only  62  ooo 
pnopR  voted  Labour  at  the  General  Eleedon.  From  A 
beg  nning  the  Labour  vote  has  grown  steadily^  In  six  ye 
tlrhre  wm-.  twenty-nine  Labour  Mernbers  *e 
noil  was  increased  five  times  over.  Since  then  th  P.  ^ 
ln:tre.h  has  been  irresistible.  Two  millions  ,  four  mi 
six  millions  !  ciriit  millions  ! 
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It  lias  been  said  that  the  democratic  currents  of  history 
resemble  successive  waves  ;  they  break  for  ever  on  the  same 
shoal.  Democracies  reach  a  certain  ^  stage  of  development , 
they  undergo  a  transformation  ;  their  leaders  may  jom  the 
forJes  of  reaction  ;  they  may  adopt  the  form  of  dictatorship 
Then  the  whole  process  is  repeated  again.  Our  own  political 
history  has  seemed  to  justify  the,  theory.  Ih-om  tlie  beginning 
of  the  century,  the  de.mocralie.  lore.es  have  advanced  loui  times 
and  have  receded  four  times.  I’low  and  ebb,  lorward  and 
back,  advance  and  retire,  ;  so  tl.ey  .seemed  to  go  but  the 
pessimistic  simile  is  neither  a,pt  nor  adeiinate.  1  he  (..use  ot 
democracy  is  not  so  hopeless.  It  may  yet  be  sa.ved  by 
tion.  If  the  masses  must  have  leaders,  an  edue.ated  denute.iaey 
will  make  its  choice,  with  iliseriminative  imderstandmg.  Jt 
will  choose  a  real  aristocracy  of  moral  \vorth  and  teelniHial 
efFicicncy.  An  educated  demoe.racy  will  be  li-ss  apt  t.o  be 
swayed  by  sentiment  and  emotion,  less  liable  to  be  stampeded 
by  fear,  less  likely  to  be  tricked  by  treaebery.  J  le  iieople 
have  been  betrayed  in  the  past,  but  ‘  the  selioolmaster  is 
abroad,’  and  history  may  not  repeat  itsell. 
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